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À. page from the recent Spencer Collection acquisition, Zhiti ostroumnavo Esopa, an 
eighteenth-century Russian publication. Ugly Aesop is depicted here in both groups: 
top center and lower right. 
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: Aesop in Russia 
A Spencer Accession 


By AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 
Chief of the Slavonic Division 


AST February the Spencer Collection acquired a specimen of a curious 
type of Russian book: an illustrated work engraved throughout. The slim 
paper-backed volume, which is in an excellent state of preservation, is 
entitled Zhitie ostroumnavo Esopa (The life of sharp-witted Aesop ). It con- 
sists of sixteen leaves measuring 19 x 82cm., with copper engravings on one 
side only. The first leaf shows a full-sized likeness of the fabulist. Following 
a tradition that goes back to the Middle Ages, he is represented as ragged, 
deformed and exceedingly ugly. The upper part of the leaves, except the 
second, is occupied by quaint, crudely executed drawings, each illustrating 
an episode in Aesop's checkered career. 

The volume bears no imprint. According to Rovinsky, the great Russian 
nineteenth-century bibliographer, it dates back to the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He considered it of sufficient interest to reprint this 
biography of Aesop word for word in the collection of old texts which ac- 
companies his monumental album of lubki, the Russian equivalent of the 
images populaires of France.’ The same authority lists two other editions of 
the opuscule, dating respectively from the first half of the eighteenth and 
from the nineteenth century. 

Zhitie is a free, abridged retelling of the fictionized life of Aesop by 
Maximus Planudes (ca. 1260-1830), a Greek polygraph. He composed it 
about the year 1300 ? for his version of the fables, which achieved an immense 


1 Russkie narodnye kartinki, sobral 4 opisal D. Rovinsky, St. Petersburg, 1881, v. 1, p. 278-303. 
2 Aesopica, by B. E. Perry, Urbana, Illinois, 1952, p. 1. 
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vogue. The Russian translation is a wretched performance, full of inept 
renderings. The text is virtually identical with that intróducing the Russian 
translation of the fables, which came out in Moscow in 1712.8 Zhitie is absent 
from the work entitled Pritchi Esopovy, na latinskom i russkom yazyke 
( Aesop's Fables, in Latin and Russian), Amsterdam, 1700.* This was the first 
Russian version of Aesop in printed form, although several fables appeared 
in a supplement to a Russian textbook of arithmetic published in Amsterdam 
in 1699.5 

The fables were also circulated in manuscript. The first Russian hand- 
written version was made in Moscow in 1608 by one Fyodor Gozyinsky.? 
It opens with Planudes biography; in fact, some copies — quite a dew of 
them, dating from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are extant — 
contain the Zhitie only. The latter does not figure in another manuscript 
translation of Aesop, which was made in 1675 at Simbirsk, apparently from 
a Polish version, by Captain Pyotr Kashinskoy." It may be added, in passing, 
that one of the tales from The Thousand and One Nights which closely 
parallels Planudes's life of Aesop became accessible to Russian readers as far 
back as the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

If the text of the newly-acquired Spencer volume derives from earlier 
works, the illustrations were apparently made especially for this edition. 
They are entirely different from the engravings which embellish both the 
1700 and the 1712 volumes and which are themselves copies of the pictures 
in the edition entitled Fabulae Aesopi graece et latine nunc denuo selectae, 
Amstelodami, 1672. 

Engraving was used in Russia, chiefly in the eighteenth and the first part 
of the nineteenth century, to produce two types of books: on the one hand, 
opuscules, such as primers, calendars, lists of saints, fairy tales, lubki — 
crudely executed as to calligraphy and illustration — and, on the other hand, 
more. carefully wrought compositions on literary and historical subjects, 


8 Information on this and several other points is contained in two letters to me, dated May 23 and 
September 5, 1958, from Mr. V. Barashenkov, Director of the Leningrad Public Library. 
I take pleasure in gratefully acknowledging his help. For a description of the 1712 volume 
see Pekarsky, Nauka i literatura o Rossi pri Petre, St. Petersburg, 1862, v. 2, p. 280, and 
Katalog khranyashchimsya v Imp. Publichnoi Biblioteke izdaniyam napechatannym . . . pri 
Petre Velikom, St. Petersburg, 1867, p. 75. It was reprinted in 1717 in St. Petersburg. b 

4 Described in Pekarsky, op. cit. v. 2, p. 28-30. 


5 Pekarsky, op. cit. v. 2, p. 13. 
6 A. Pypin, Ocherk literaturnoi istori sbarinngkh povestei i skazok russkikh, St. Petersburg, 1857, 
p. 169; according to Pekarsky, op. cit. e. 2, p. 29, the date is 1609. 


7 Pypin, op. cit. p. 178; according to Pekarsky, the translator's name is Kaminsky (ibid). 
8 Pypin, op. cit. p. 63—85. i 
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meant for the carriage trade. In both cases the editions were small.? The first 
group is represented in the Library by the recent Spencer accession and by a 


volume acquired a dozen years ago, which is entitled, Skaska o slavom i 
silnom vityaze Yeruslane Lazareviche, o yevo khrabrosti i nevoobrazimoi 


krasote tzarevny Anastasii Vokhrameeone (The tale of the celebrated and 
strong knight Yeruslan Lazarevich, of his valor and the unimaginable beauty 
of the czarevna Anastasiya Vokhrameevna ), St. Petersburg, 1837. A specimen 
of the second type, which is available here, is Slava Roissii ili sobranie medalei 
del Petra Velikovo i yeshcho nekotorye (Russia's glory, or a collection of 
medals relating to the deeds of Peter the Great, and some others), 1778. 


9 Russkaya kniga ot nachala pismennosti do 1800 goda, pod red. Adaryukova t Sidorova, Moscow, 
1924, p. 368. 
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Statistical Annual Report of the Library 


wp "uu 
July 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 


HIS report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents most of 

the tabular matter customarily published: the roster of the Board of 
Trustees, with their present committee assignments; that of the officers and 
the chjefs of branches and divisions as of the present; and the tables of 
growth and routine activities. Financial data and the Schedule of Endowed 
Funds appear in the separately published Report of the Treasurer which 
is available upon request. The customary textual review of the year's work 
is omitted. 


SUMMARY 


In the Reference Department, 1,027,577 readers were recorded; they con- 
sulted 2,583,365 volumes. ( Unrecorded use of many thousands of volumes 
was made from open reference shelves.) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,706,052. (a daily average of 7,417). 

Total number of bound volumes and pamphlets, June 80, 1953: Reference 
Department, 3,513,387 (the net additions being 66,019); Circulation De- 
partment, 1,997,458; Municipal Reference Library, 93,520. Grand total for 
the entire Library, 5,604,360. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 
by its seventy Branch Libraries and Sub-branches, including the Music 
Library, the Library for the Blind, and the Extension Division (comprising, 
in addition to Sub-branches, numerous community libraries, deposit stations, 
and other agencies), was 10,316,580. 

— 854975 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The net increase was 118,273. Registered borrowers numbered 947,740. 

Expressed in terms of fulltime positions; the number of employees of 
the Library on June 30, 1953, was 1,668 of whom 706 were paid from private 
funds and 962 were paid from public funds. 

[7] 
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TABLE 2 


STATISTICS OF VOLUMES CONSULTED IN Marin Reaping Room 


Art, Archaeology, etc. -mmm 
Bibliography en 
lography en 
nomics and Sociology .... 





—_ 


Literature re (American and English) 
All other) __. 





-— —— 


Technology EE 
General Periodicals and Collections 


BY CLASSES 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JULY 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 
JULY | AUG. | SEPT. | OCT. | NOV. | DEC. | JAN. 
4443| 5,546! 5,014! 5,527) 6,0%! 5,752} 5,993 
1,309| 1,324| 1,363| 1,442) 1,754| 1,563| 1,736 
3,093| 3,305] 3,082} 3,372, 3,965| 4,529| 4,888 
12,751| 14,479! 12,946| 14,977| 16,086 16,843 17,878 
822| 852| 849|  894| 984| 843| 1021 
6871| 6,653; 6,630! 7,651) 8219|] 8945@ 8,635 
777, 899]  731| 803| 1,021] 1,293} 1,255 
6,300! 6,728} 6,818! 7,240! 7,248| 7,811| 8,727 
6,981; 7,118! 6,945] 7,542! 87261 8997) 9904 
1,142; 1,242} 1,073) 1,213] 1.2941 1,304) 1534 
1,785] 2,055) 1,914] 2,186) 2,338) 2,299| 2,523 
5,612{ 6,073| 5,468! 6,304; 7,049] 7,204] 7,699 
2898| 2, 2652| 2,715} 2,768] 3,46| 3,623 
2,226| 2,667| 2,275| 2,606| 2,476] 3,003| 3,074 
3,104} 3,802} 3,583] 4,132] 3,795! 3,899| 4528 
7,999! 8583} 85671 9,298} 9814! 9828; 11,852 
68,113} 74,203! 69,910! 77,902! 83,633| 87655! 94,870 


Totals s 


TABLE 2 — Concluded 


STATISTICS OF VOLUMES CONSULTED IN Marn Reapinc Room 


BY CLASSES 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JULY 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 


Art, Archaeology, etc. —...__.-- 
Bibliography .—— — — ————— -——— 
Biography ——_~ (— 
Economics and Sociology „esem. 





———— gegen 


Libraire qum and English) 
Literature (All other) — ~~ _- 
Medicine Stee 
Philology 2.522 eea m emr m 
Philosophy EE 
Religion EE 
Science i22: ts 
Technology LLL 

General "Periodicals and Collections 


Totals 





— 











eech (00,423 

















PER 

FEB. | MAR. | APR. | MAY | JUNE | TOTALS CENT 
5,417 5,621| 5,822; 5,055] 66,412 6.77 
1,429 1,574! 1,221| 2,180! 18,555 1,89 
3,889 4,336| 4,248) 3,540| 46,631 4.76 
15,089 18,910] 17,262| 12,601; 186,565| 19.02 
1,122 1,040| 1,095 866| 11,351 1.06 
7,710 9,914! 8,362| 7,196 5,682 9.76 
1,048 1,361; 1,523} 1,035! 12,887 1.31 
7,471 8,901! 8,442) 6,704) 90,335 9.21 
7,908 9790); 9,114] 7,024] 98,788) 10.38 
1,477 1,516] 1,529] 1,081} 15,934 1.60 
1,940 2,330} 2,097) 1,742} 25,535 2.60 
6,434 8,077; 7,322) 5,337} 79,764 8.12 
3,226 4,075] 3,566| 2,634 ,866 3.76 
2,863 3,257| 3,046} 2,580} 32,980 3.36 
8,897 4,242! 3,473) 3,305! 46,133 4.68 
9,503 10,165! 10,219; 8,450 115, 057] 1172 
89,026] 95,069) 88,341] 71,330) 980,475) 100.00 
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TABLE 3 
STATISTICS OF READERS AND MATERIALS CONSULTED 
(Prints Drvision) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, Jury 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 





Volumes consulted 6453 

Portfolios of prints consulted —.... 2,453 

e. Boxes of clippings consulted e 369 

TOTAL ttt Lm mee ha er 

Readers EN MO 

TABLE 4 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Jury 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 
Attendance... Sd gt 91931 
Inquiries (telephone, letter and reference questions) ______ 49,748 
Circulation of Books and Magazines e ë 19,230 
DOFRPUWSIS me s c cL uic ccc 10000 (Es) 

Newly Registered Borrowers o — 1,403 
Periodicals (titles received) ——..--_____/_______-__ 686 
Books Purchased EE SE 804 
Books Received on Review Lc 346 
Binding, No. of Volumes 2000 600 
New York City Documents 2,506 
Bound Volumes as Gifts |...  .— 1176 
Unbound Volumes as Gifts 1... 5. ZA 
Books and Pamphlets Discarded ......... m 12,000 
Estimated Volumes in Collection e 93,520 
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TABLE 5 
VoLUMES AND PAMPHLETS IN REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 


June 30, 1952 1.1 2,475,126 |. 653,550 





Additional (gr.) 1952/53| 45,475 12,033* 


Withdrawals m. 1,484 bs. 
Missing sc 494 PE 
Net Additions 1952/53 ._| 43,497; 12,033 








June 30, 1953 | 2,518,623 | 665,583*|  22,104*| 214,948 | 77,955 | 14,174 | 3,513,387 


1 The volumes accessioned leas "p. v.'s" which are counted elsewhere. 
8 The 12,033 pamphlets bound in “p. v." volumes include those which were accessioned and m few which were 
e up in rope bundles and not accessioned, 


8 The 665,583 pamphlets are bound in 70,442 volumes, 


4 The “m. c.” volumes have been made the units in counting instead of individual pamphlets in the “n, c." 
volumes, The 22,104 volumes contained 304,657 pamphlets. 


€ Estimated. 


TABLE 6 
STATISTICS oF Books RECEIVED AND EXCHANGED 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, Jury 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 


VOLUMES PAMPHLITS Mars Priwrs 


mt tete | mme | pyrenees | Mn nn 


Books RECEIVED: 
Purchases Ls 27,674 499 211 
CS nn e 39,905 2,281 1,221 
Exchanges: 5.351 214 2 
Total ne es Do doe EE 
Booxs EXCHANGED: 
Received =... 5,351 214 See, 
e LLLA Lee 19,991 150 putos 











TABLE 7 


STATISTICS OF SERIALS RECEIVED, ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 


Argentina, 432 


Australia and New Zealand, 640 


Austria, 325 
Belgium, 564 
Brazil, 380 

Canada, 17107 
China, 64 
Czechoslovakia, 157 
Finland, 282 
France, 1,977 
Germany, 1,956 
Great Britain, 4,289 
Hungary, 94 

India, 484 
Indonesia, 23 
Israel, 82 

Italy, 1,292 





13,818 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 


Japan, 203 

lugoslavia, 146 

Mexico, 326 

Netherlands, 827 

Pakistan, 60 

Philippine Republic, 94 

Poland, 374 

Scandinavia, 1,176 

South America (except Argentina and Brazil), 
718 

Spain and Portugal, 784 

Switzerland, 866 

Union of South Africa, 378 

United States of America, 15,821 

U.S.S.R, 217 

Miscellaneous,* 1,253 


SUMMARY 


21,900 1,700 37,418 t 


* “Miscellaneous” includes Bulgaria, Burma, Ceylon, Costa Cuba, Dominican Republic, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Lebanon, Liberia, Liechtenstein, Luxem- 


Salvador, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, Turkey and Vietnam. 


f This figure represents a net increase over 1951—52 of 2,395 titles checked; 4,098 were added and 1,703 deducted. 
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TABLE 8 
Sratistics oF Books CaTALOGUED AND ACCESSIONED 
(Preparation Division) 
Jury 1,1952 — June 30, 1953 








TITLES VOLUMES OR PIECES 
CATALOGUING Booxa FILMS TOTAL Booxs Fms TOTAL 
BOOKS CATALOGUED: 
New Work: Y 
e 
By printers slip —...__.____.. 40,546 41 42,187 44 
By typed cards =... /04 EN 789 TRAE 
With Library of Congress cards 201 6 213 6 
Slips for Library of Congress 
DEBE yas ee 622 Vm 660 T 
Continuation work ... 778 1 1,052 36 
Second copies | emana 96 357 99 354 
Editions added — EEE 21 ud 21 
Replacements |... 8 — 8 "— 
—— ee 43,331  ——— | ——— 45,469 
RECATALOGUED: 
By new printer’s slip ——_____.. 303 cn 404 NUM 
By typed cards LL A eg 3 e 
With Library of Congress cards 41 17 41 17 
By correcting old cards -____ 224 174 227 174 
— —— 76 —— —— 866 
SERIALS CATALOGUED: 
New Work: 
By printer’s slip een 3,076 118 9,862 1,039 
By typed cards mmnm 170 135 259 1,069 
With Library of Congress cards 2 aedi 8 EE 
Slips for Library of Congress 
leien ep leas 8 ERN 24 ENS 
Continuation work .... =- 16,296 298 26,366 842 
Second copies LL 22 495 22 3,163 
Editions added =... 16 VoU 16 ias 
Replacements . Ll 9 17 20 164 
———— 0 — 20,0608 | ——— ——— 42,844 
RECATALOGUED: 
By new printer's slip = 71 15 396 202 
By typed cards m —— mmmn 4 11 25 222 
With Library of Congress cards x xe. TE ene 
By correcting old cards —_..... 47 82 591 837 
— — 230 —— — 2,273 
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TABLE 8 — Continued 


STATISTICS OF Books CATALOGUED AND ÁCCESSIONED 


(Preparation Division) 


Jury 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 


DOCUMENTS CATALOGUED: 


New Work: 

By printer’s slip —....______ 
By typed cfrds nma 
With Librery of Congress cards 
Slips for Library of Congress 

printing 
Continuation work ————————- 
Second copies sl. 
Editions added .. 
Replacements .. — 


iid 


RECATALOGUED: 
By new printer's slip —--—-—- 
By typed cards 
With Library of Congress cards 
By correcting old cards ____--- 





— —À ———M — 


SERIAL DOCUMENTS CATA- 
LOGUED: 


New Work: 

By printer's slip —--______ 
By typed cards ..--___ 
With Library of Congress cards 
Slips for Library of Congress 

printing 
Continuation work . 
Second copies =- -——--———— 
Editions added 


— —— 





Wie meee e tt home e vn meme 








p———— M EN a] 


RECATALOGUED: 
By new printer's slip 
By typed cards | 
With Library of Congress cards 
By correcting old cards _—____ 





MAPS CATALOGUED 0 


GRAND TOTAL — MATERIALS CATALOGUED — 








TITLES 
Booxa FrLws TOTAL 

2,828 5 

2158 | 

1 mE 

82 La 
DEE 5,074 

23 | 

SEH 
ee eee 25 

520 5 

ó _— 

5781 30 
=. qud. 1644 

8 2 

90 7 
= 105 
79.852 
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Booxs 


FILMS 


VOLUMES OR PIECES 


TOTAL 


6,584 


11,604 


1,848 


| 











SLIPS WRITTEN FOR PRINTER 


Lane 8 — Concluded 
Statistics OF Books CATALOGUED AND ACCESSIONED 
(PREPARATION Division) 
Juzy 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 





Mum At TR vg We RS EE M EE À EE SC EE UE UU EE EE GNU EE EE E EE EE FE EE EE EE Em 


SLIPS FOR LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PRINTING n -————— 


New CARDS ADDED TO CATALOGUES: 





Cards printed ee 164,785 
Cards purchased from Library of Congress EE 261 
Cards from duplicator machine ——————.—————————————-——- 419,873 
Cards typewritten cca ne, 464 
Author card for document catalogue EE 107 





Index cards typewritten ..—.. LL 


CARDS ADDED TO OR CORRECTED: 
Cards added d WEE 
Index cards added to 


—— — — —Ó MM M MÀ — E — —À —À— — — — — M ——— — —— ———— 


Sets TRANSFERRED ... —— a LLL 


Caros FreD 

AUTHORITY SLP WORK: 
New authority slips made —_. 
Authority slips changed 
Official cards changed .....— 


—— den c ÀÀ«« 2 


TEMPORARY CARDS MADE 
CATALOGUED BY CENTRAL CIRCULATION 
Carps SENT TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


CLASSIFICATION: 
EE 
Pamphlets- EEN 
N. C. Pamphlets 
Books reclassified __- 
Pamphlets reclassified ... 
Books relocated 2222 2 5 aħ 
Elte EE EE 


ITEMS SUBJECT HEADED 1 2 2L 
Firms ADDED TO COLLECTION 
ACCESSIONS: 
Répul&t Volumes 2 lcu es oe 
P. V. pamphlet eessen 12,019 
Not catalogued pamphlets _.______ 115 


Accession numbers cancelled _-____ 


Net gain in Áccessions e LL 
UNACCESSIONED MATERIAL SENT TO SHELVES ÍNCLUDED: 
Pamphlets in pressboard LL LLL 
Packages of Manila Rope __-..--_ 
InsérHoDnS EE, EE 


Bounp Books RECEIVED FROM BINDERY 
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zB 
Ss 


Pm 


632,676 


74,542 
71,752 
664,514 


22,111 
60,562 


55,215 


45,366 
47,366 
1,615 


45,900 


18,522 
40,339 








TABLE 9 
NUMBER AND CLASSES OF VOLUMES IN CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


June 30, 1953 








CLASS NUMBER PER CENT. 
Fiction RC FPE TEEN E 762,641 38.18 
General 30,405 1.53 
* Philosophy e 88862 1.94 
* Religion |... LLL Di 38,087 1.91 
SOGIOlOB Y Les esatto ns + 177,450 8,88 
EEN 31,453 1.58 
SCENDE Sse eee wets 72,274 3.62 
Useful Arie. ee — 124,980 6.25 
Fme Arty onu ood ue cele iii —— 181,046 9.06 
e caede It irc 191,026 9,56 
Travel Cou set uinea e LI 86,888 4.35 
Biography | LL 157,400 788 
History __  . 105241 5.26 
TOTAL. odiis pedi e cete dents — 1,997,453 100.00 
Taste 10 


REGISTRATION OF BORROWERS IN CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 


Number registered, July 1, 1952— June 30, 1953 1. 266,720 


Total registration June 30, 1953 E, (547,740 
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TABLE 12 


CIRCULATION OF Books ror Home User sy CLASSES 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, JULY 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 











BRANCHES Ficrion 


GENERAL 
WORES | LOSOPHY 


Extension Division 


Bloomingdale ...... 
edral 


Central Children’s Room . 
Central Circulation 




















ru 





SE 


X PEU 
- 
Eet 





SRE 





^- 


Uto. 
ee 
SKS 


George Bruce 


Hamilton Grange 
Harlem Library .——.—.—— 
High Bridge —.---—. 
Hudson Park ee 
Hunts Point 1. —— 
Inwood 2 em 
Jackson Square 
Kingsbridge X 
Library for the Blind — 
Melrose .——— —— —— 
Morrisania — 2. 
Mott Haven — 
Muhlenberg nomu- mm 
Music Library 

Nathan Straus .——-—- 
96th Street 

115th Street 

125th Street ... 
Ottendorfer 
Parkchester 
Port Richmond .. 
Riverside — —— 
St. Agnes rees 
St. George —.-_____-_ 
Seward Park 
67th Street 





- 





D 
SES 


- 


rU 
I 


rwn 
SR 
Cn Cn 


kl 








Ki 


ben es 
BBERBE 


nasa 








Washington Heights ....— 
Webster — 
West New Brighton 
Westchester Square 
Woodstock 
Yorkville — 


TOAL oc er — 
Percentage — 





Norz: Picture Collection not listed or included in totals; it ciroulated 459,238 items. 
[20] 
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Taste 12 — Concluded 


CIRCULATION oF Books ror Homer Usz sy CLASSES 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, JULY 1,1952 — June 30, 1953 












































BRANCHES " | Travez |Brocrarny! xmisrony | TOTAL 
Extension Division 53,484 | 35,243 | 1,124,660 
Interbranch Loan Office .. 8 1 
Richmond Regional 9,154 5,341 | 238,085 

Siar = > 6,262 3,003 | 119,324 
Bloomingdale —__ 18,399 ; 381,745 
Cathedral . 13,008 4, 155,087 
Central Children’s Room _ 2,177 1,427 34,899 
ne Dani "Ët 107336 
Cha e D 1 
Columbus Seege 5,193 3,121 96,703 
Counteé Cullen ,529 2,893 | 117,711 
Epiphany 4..—.— 11,970 5,638 | 201,140 

th Street e 13,508 5153] 189,137 
Fordham ... ,400 | 25,182 | 577,567 
Fort Washington —..._ 17,688 | 12,550 | 351,195 
George Bruce 5,642 98, 
Hamilton Fish Park __ 6,279 4,160 | 146,649 
Hamilton Grange m. 12,057 : 222,262 
Harlem Library = 3,453 1,496 59,582 
High Bridge eg 13,864 11,524 | 344,020 
Hudson Park 7,578 3,438 | 130,273 
Hunts Point OPE 1,810 1,396 41,305 
Inwood . 14,649 10,699 | 277,971 

ackson Square 11,381 5,541 | 192,528 

ingsbridge — 9,028 5,461 | 159,342 
Library Ge the Blind 7,906 4, 107, 
Melrose `. — 6,882 10,564 7,743 | 212,039 
Morrisania — 3,849 4,835 3,701 | 112,722 
Mott Haven 5,464 7,851 5,279 | 143,908 
Muhlenberg 5,174 8,934 5,167 | 175,624 
Music Library =... 57 4,343 69,654 
Nathan Straus — 1,511 2,521 1,478 48,069 
96th Street ._… 6,073 11,041 6,297 | 193,022 
115th Street 2 2,396 3,110 1,716 60,3 
125th Street — Se 2,540 3,333 2,047 68,306 
Ottendorfer . 2,484 4,873 2,861 92,589 
Parkchester |... 7,040 11,340 8 244,380 
Port Richmond —— 3,592 5,734 3,657 | 111,049 
Riverside .... 6,803 10,948 6,017 | 199,023 
St. Agnes 8,739 | 17,148 327,363 
St. George EN 5,449 7,905 5157] 159,304 
Seward Park 7,620 6,006 | 157,430 
67th Street 7,492 4,054 | 121,045 
Stapleton `. — 4, 2,115 206 
Teachers Library HA EN 39,003 
Tompkins Square —.... 10,963 6,586 | 226,949 
Tottenville 2,379 1,280 47,073 
Tremont .... 12,298 10,179 | 243,695 
Wakefield — ________ 8,791 ; 175 
Washington Heights 6,780 3,703 | 130,267 
Webster n.o 6,867 4101| 130,907 
West New Brighton ..— 3,997 73,349 
Westchester Square .....— 10,341 6,49 | 191,574 
Wo x 5,422 4,164 | 116,974 
Yorkville … 12,390 6,876 191, 111 
"Total 2c 545,052 | 347,128 [10,316,580 
Percentage . 5.28 336 | 100. 

Note: Picture Collection not listed or included in totals; it circulated 459,238 items, 
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22 THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


STAFF OFFICERS, 1953-54 


GENERAL 
RarnPH A. Bears, Director 


GEORGE L. SCHAEFER, Business Manager Droca FurroN, Assistant to the Director 
Rourperrorp D. Rocens, Chief, Personnel Office Anna L. GLANTZ, Chief, Public Relations Office 
Bayanp SCHEFFELIN, Executive Officer 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street Annex, 187 West 25th Street 
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Chosen by A Worxsaop GROUP or THE LIBRARY 


PART III— Conclusion 


VIII. INFORMATION AND REFERENCE 


AUSTIN, ALEINE. The Labor Story. Coward-McCann, 1949. 244 p. $3.00. I 


A good introduction to the labor movement written around some of the more dramatic epi- 
sodes. Can €e given to adults who have little or no background either in labor lore or American 
history bus who have a serious interest in the subject. The style and the vocabulary unfortunately 
lift this into the study and reference rather than easy-reading class. Has a pro-CIO bias. The 
type is heavy and closely set but quite clear, 931.88 


BARDINE, C. Myers. How To Become an American Citizen. Judy Publishing 
Co., 1950. 64 p. $1.00. 2 


Handbook for prospective citizens, containing useful facts and sample forms as well as quo- 
tations from poems and documents on Ámerican ideas, The vocabulary is not for the unedu- 
cated, but the foreigner with some knowledge of English would find it a helpful text. The print 
is small and crowded and format not attractive, but acceptable as a textbook. 18.6 


Banwzrr, LINcoLn. The Universe and Dr. Einstein. Sloane, 1948. 127 p. $2.75. 
3 


An explanation of modern theories of physics and their relation to the universe in which we live. 
Written in a clear, logical but literary style. For any adult wanting an introduction to this area of 
thought, this is an excellent book. It presupposes a knowedge of English but not of sclence. The 
index, reading list, and Dr. Einstein's introduction add authority to the material for study and 
reference, 530.1 


Brawrey, BENJAMIN. A Short History of the American Negro. Macmillan, 
1950. 288 p. $3.82. 4 


Background material for anyone wanting to understand the Negro problem in America. The 
adult, either native or foreign-born, with some knowledge of American history will find this a 
useful reference book. It is not simple enough for reading by one with limited command of Eng- 
lish, but the style is sufficiently lively to carry along anyone looking for information on this subject. 
The textbook format and small print further limit it to reference use. 825.28 


CaariN, Miriam. How People Talk. John Day, 1947. 155 p. $2.50. 5 


Survey of languages of the world, their peculiarities, differences in speech and writing, as com- 
with the Indo-European family. Good introductory book for those with a special interest 

in language but with some knowledge of English and education in own language. Print is clear 
and well arranged; maps and amusing vignettes make the book more attractive. 400 


Conen, Cann, E. New York Today and Tomorrow. College Entrance Book 
Co., 1948. 540 p. $2.40. 6 


A civics book on New York City, its social and political structure against the background of 
the Federal government. While intended as a textbook for high school students, it can be used 
with the adult newcomer who has limited reading ability,but wants information on social prob- 
lems. The textbook format, paragraph headings, questions, etc., make it a book for study or 
pue Print is large and clear. Many diagrams and illustrations add to the Interest of the 

ok. 917.47 
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Crow, Lester D., AND Arce Crow. Our Teen-age Boys and Girls. McGraw- 
Hill, 1945. 366 p. $3.50. T 


For the troubled parent with some reading skill, this might prove a suitable book. The vocab- 
ulary is not simple, but the manner and matter are sufficiently interesting to carry the reader 
eua Subject headings and short paragraphs add to clarity. Print is unfortunately small and too 
solidly massed, but would not prohibit its use as a reference book. 138.7 


Donc, Martin. Know Your “Isms.” Farrar, Straus, 1950. 74 p. $1.50. 8 


In this original presentation of some much-used words, the vocabulary is not easy. However, 
the format and clear definitions would appeal to the adult educated in his own language and 
familiar with the concepts, but seeking some English equivalents. For such, this is a suitable 
reference tool. 335 


Extinc, Mary, AND Mary Gosserr. We Are the Government. Doubleday, 
1945. 90 p. $2.50. 9 


This concise, clear explanation of our government and how it works can be given to adults 
with some reading skill. The new citizen or civics student will ind it very helpful. The personal 
approach as well as the playful style will the reader over some of the more difficult passages. 
e e gey illustrations, good print, and colorful pages further contribute to the attractiveness of 

e A 353 


Ernst, Mancarer S. Words. Knopf, 1951. 116 p. $2.00. 10 


For the foreigner educated in his own language and curious about the origins of the English 
language this would prove an interesting book. It assumes some reading Print and format 
will attract the intelligent adult. 422 


FENTON, CARROL Lane. Earth's Adventures. John Day, 1942. 207 p. $3.75. 11 


Practically a geology text. Although slanted to the young reader, the material is so interestingly 
resented that it sil alio appeal to the adult beginner, especially a man. Foreigners will like it 
ecause so much of America is described and illustrated. Type is clear and well arranged on the 

page. The short chapters with many excellent photographs and line drawings make this an excel- 

ent sclence title for the easy reading collection. 550 


FLEXNER, JAMES Tuomas. A Short History of American Painting. Houghton, 
1950. 118 p. $2.00. 12 

A brief, popular history of American painting which will prove of use as a handy reference 
book for adults, especially the foreign born. Some knowledge of English is required or at least an 
interest in the subject. The excellent pictures, small format, index and bibliography all add to 
reference value for adult beginner. 759.73 


Foster, CONSTANCE J. The Story of Money. McBride, 1950. 207 p. $2.50. 13 


Although juvenile in approach this can serve as introduction to economics and the meaning of 
money for the adult with little education either in English or his own language. eer illustra- 


tions and the colloquial approach add to the charm of the book. Good, clear print, Ge 
332. 

GENERAL Mis. Betty Crockers Picture Cook Book. McGraw-Hill, 1950. 

463 p. $8.50. 14 


For the foreign-born man or woman experienced in the kitchen, but wanting American ideas, 
this is an ent reference book. The many pictures so illustrate the text that only a limited 
knowledge of English is required. 641.5 


Comes, Many Davis. How to Keep House. Harper, 1949. 278 p. $8.50. 15 


For the housewife, new to America or new to housekeeping, this is a helpful book. The vocab- 
ulary and style of writing limit it to the reader more advanced in English. The print, humorous 
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drawings, and frequent subdivisions add to its usefulness for the adult beginner seeking n 


mation. 


Gomanics, E. H. Story of Art. Phaidon, 1952. 462 p. $5.50. 16 


A comprehensive ere of the history of art from cave paintings to Dali, profusely illus- 
trated with prints of high quality, many in color. Margins are wide, and print is bold and cleer. 
The text is on the difficult side but interestingly presented. A book for the adult interested in the 
subject with some reading ability. The foreign born with education in own language will be 
especially attracted. Can be used as a picture book. 708 


GnaNick, Hanny. Underneath New York. Rinehart, 1947. 211 p. $3.00. 17 


Account of the complex utilities of New York that lie underground, how they have been de- 
veloped and are constantly being improved. Although the sentences are simple, some of the vo- 
cabulary and the many place names would raise this beyond the reach of the adults with limited 
reading ability unless they happened to be especially concerned with the subject. The excellent 
illustrations expand the area of usefulness, as do the heavy, clear type and well-organized text. 


9 852.5 
Gray, ALBERT Wooprurr. The Family Legal Adviser. Greystone Press, 1950. 
352 p. $2.98. 18 


À reference tool for the person wanting legal guidance on such problems as marriage, divorce, 
insurance, installment buying, etc. Does not replace lawyer but would help newcomer or the un- 
informed. Assumes a fair knowledge of English and general intelligence. Good organization and 
clear statements, as well as the narrative style, make this a good simple tool. Clear, well-spaced 
type, dictionary of legal terms, and good index enhance reference value. 847 


Harpy, ALFRED Ceci. Book of the Ship. Macmillan, 1949. 322 p. $5.50. 19 


An attractive, though not a pretty, book on all aspects of merchant ships and E from the 
layman’s point of view. Will appeal to the adult beginner if interested in the subject, though the 
technical vocabulary and the heavily massed type on ESCH SC ES forbidding. For 
anyone seeking specific information this might prove a useful source boo 623.8 


Hanne. Kay. How To Make Your House a Home. Funk and Wagnalls, 1947. 
185 p. $4.00. 90 

Planning room furnishings, check lists of equipment, buying procedures, simple repairs, are 
all part of the information included in this homeowner's book. Woman or man with interest in 
the subject and some reading ability will be able to find his way about the text with the aid of 
the simple, clear drawings. Both are well arranged on pages with ample margins. Index and clear 


paragraph markings help the reader looking for this kind of information in a not too difficult 
form. 747 


Harr, Var. The Story of American Roads. Sloane, 1950. 243 p. $3.00. 21 


Suitable as a reference book for the adult who is seeking information about the highways of 
America, their story and the story of the people who used them. The excellent print, T maps, 
the delightful pictures and the authentic data, add attraction to a book that is not simple o 
lively in style. 625.7 


HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. The Making of a Democracy. John Day, 1941. 263 p. 
$3.20. 22 


Account of the birth of the democratic ideal from the Magna Carta through World War x. Since 
most of the book is devoted to the American struggle for independence, it will interest the new 
American as well as the native. Written in fairly simple language, it would nevertheless require 
some knowledge of English because of many quotations from original sources. Adults educated in 
their own language would be able to read parts of this with pleasure. Print is large and clear. 
Pictures are suited to the text, and the general format is adequate though not particularly 
attractive. 823.4 
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Hovey, HELEN S., anD Kay REvNorps. Practical Book of Food Shopping. 
Lippincott, 1950. 290 p. $8.45. 23 


Good reference book for the housewife — American or foreign-born — who is not at home in 
the English language but wants help in her food ee Cuts, en storage and other 


"edd roblems are all discussed. Familiarity with the terms would be needed, but the text 
is clear and well arranged. Index adds further to its value as reference tool. 641.3 
Huntincron, Harriet E. Tune Up. Doubleday, 1942. n. p. $2.50. 24 


An excellent introduction to the instruments of an orchestra for the reader with limited read- 
ing ability but interest in the subject. The very simple text, well arranged on each page facing an 
attractive illustration of the instrument ST éi adds clarity and appeal to the material. A book 
intended for children, but there is nothing juvenile in its approach. Typography and large mar- 
gins make it unusually attractive. 785 


JENxiNS, G. G., AND OTHERS. Thése Are Your Children. Scott, Foresman, 1949. 
192 p. $3.50. 25 

Carefully planned and written by specialists, this book aims to guide both parents and teachers 
on the development of various ages. While the text is not easy, the pictures so elucidate the con- 


tent that any adult, with even a limited reading ability but concerned with the subject wil! be 
&ble to get much help from this book. 138.7 


Larson, Gustav E. — and Operating a Business of Your Own. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1946. 364 p. $2.55. 26 

A reference book for the adult with some knowledge of English who wants to start a small 
business of his own, whether in the city or in the country. Gives details such as capital needed, 
number of employees and the special problems. Well arranged; good index. Vocabulary diffi- 
culties will be counterbalanced by interest in the problem. Print and page arrangements are ade- 


quate for this type of tool. 871.43 
Lawer, Epmunp G. Baby Care from Birth to Birthday. Wilcox & Follett, 
1947. 406 p. $2.95. 27 


For the young mother with some knowledge of English or with education in her own language 
this is a good reference book. What to do for the new-born infant and child up to one year is 
briefly outlined. The vocabulary is not always easy, but the text is clear and is well supplemented 
with attractive illustrations. 649 


L¥EMING, JosEPH. Fun with Plastics. Lippincott, 1946. 79 p. $2.50. 28 


Will be useful with adult looking for a how-to-do-it book on this subject. Even though he may 
have limited reading ability, the clear illustrations and the heavy, well-spaced print will make it 


accessible to him. Format is good for this type of material. * 680 
LENGYEL, Ema. America’s Role in World Affairs. Harper, 1950. 380 p. $2.20. 
29 


Simple lviii, of our problems in relation to other countries in affairs of state that will 
interest adults, native or foreign-born, with some reading skill. Presupposes some concern with 
the subject as well as some knowledge of Bei pe Clear print, See ormat, appendix contain- 
ing documents, and a well-planned index add to the value of this easy reference tool. — 827.78 


New Zong Crrv's Baby Book; a Handbook For Parents. Issued by the Depart 


ment of Health, City of New York, 1949. 136 p. 30 


A book for the young mother who wants information on care of her baby from birth to two 
years of age. Not easy to read, but interest in the subject will carry her along. A pamphlet that is 


i 
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well organized and clear, although pages are a bit solidly printed. Occasional sketches add to its 
attractiveness. For study rather than reading. 649 


PETERSHAM, Mamm, AND MiskA PETERSHAM. America’s Stamps. Macmillan, 
1947. 144 p. $8.75. 31 


For anyone interested in stamps this might prove a suitable easy reader. It has much material 
on America associated with each stamp reproduced that might interest the Mi born sufficiently 
educated 1n his own language. The native American with some knowledge of English could also 
find pleasure in examining this attractively illustrated, clearly printed volume. 383 


Prewrer, Hanorp A. The Catholic Picture Dictionary. Duell, 1948. 156 p. 
$2.00. 32 


For the reader familiar with church ritual but not at home in the English language this might 
prove a useful stepping stone to English. There are some three hundred definitions, with illustra- 
tions and a guide to pronunciation. Especielly good for use with forelgn-born Catholics, Print 
clear and page arrangements good. 283 


PoruLAR ScrmwNcE MAGAZINE. Everybodys Guide to Astronomy. Grosset, 
1934. 192 p. $1.00. 33 


A more or less nontechnical introduction to astronomy, with suggestions of simple experiments 
that can be performed at home. Diagrams somewhat offset the small print and unavoidable 
scientific terms which limit the use of the book. Will fill a need for the adult with considerable 
reading ability, or one with less ability but interested in the subject. 520 


ROSENFELD, JEANNETTE B., AND ANGELICA W. Cass. Write Your Own Letters; 
Simple Letters for Adults. Noble and Noble, 1950. 64 p. 50 cents. 34 


A pamphlet designed for use with adult beginners which, despite the grading “fairly difficult,” 
definitely reaches iE level for which it is intended. Each page gives a different type of letter, 
business and personal, in clear style with simple instructions where needed. The is large and 
well set on each page. The whole is an attractive booklet that should prove extremely useful. 808.6 


SCHACKNE, STEWART, AND N. Dance Dnaxx. Oid for the World. Harper, 1950. 
128 p. $2.50. 35 

The highly technical subject of oil, its distribution throughout the world; its manufacture and 
use presented in nontechnical language, ere ilustrated with pci E and 
md For the adult interested in the subject and with some reading ability, or with a keen 
enough interest to make him willing to struggle with the SE e. Type, well-balanced pages, 
and general format make this an unusually attractive reference book for the easy-reading list. 665 


ScurBsBy, MARIAN, AND Reap Lewis. How To Become a Citizen of the United 
States. Common Council for American Unity, 1951. 96 p. 60 cents. 36 


This ME) haat and clearly stated outline of the steps necessary to become a citizen of the 
United States has proved useful with many new Americans. Although it is not easy to read or 
interestingly written, the adult who wants this information and has some educational background 
will be able to find here what he needs. The small type and crowded pages unfortunately er 
limit its general use with adult beginners. 823.6 


ScuwrrrkiND, H. T. Science Subjects Made Easy. Doubleday, 1949. 513 p. 
$3.95. | 37 


Not an "easy-reading" book but useful with adults, interested 1n the subject who have educa- 
tion in their own language. Might also be used as an introductory book for the scientifically un- 
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educated. Contains fundamentals of ten basic sciences, with brief biographies of men in each 
field, related vocational information, bibliographies and index. Diagrams help to clarify the text. 
500 


SEEGER, ELIZABETH. The Pageant of Russian History. Longmans, 1950. 433 p. 
$4.50. 38 


An objectively written history of the Russian people, their development and the reasons for it. 
The writing is pies ee and interesting enough to carry along the adult with some knowl- 
edge of English and interest in the subject. To be read for information rather than entertainment. 
Type is clear but heavily massed. Ample index adds to study value. : 947 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE B. The Great Heritage. Viking Press, 1947. 230 p. $3.50. 
39 

N e 
Chapters on the resources of the United States from furs to the great rivers. Of interest cult- 
urally and historically to newcomers to this land, especially those with some knowledge of Eng- 
lish and educated in their own language. The print is clear and pages well balanced, bat a little 
too well covered. The black-and-white drawings and the two-page map add interest to the text. 


The verses at the beginning of each chapter lighten an otherwise quite solid book. 833 
Sr, GEORGE H. E. Congress in Action. National Capitol Publishers, Inc., 
1948. 87 p. 75 cents. 40 


Vocabulary is not simple, but the arrangement of material, charts and other illustrations make 
this a thorougly useful reference tool for the adult beginner. Takes the reader through various 
stages from drafting of a bill to its final enactment as a law. For educated foreigner seeking infor- 
mation on this subject, an especially useful book. 828.3 


STREESEMAN, ADELE. You re Human Too. Coward-McCann, 1950. 206 p. $3.50. 
Al 


A popular introduction to mental health and psychoanalysis written as far as possible in non- 
technical language, by a specialist in psychosomatic medicine. Informal style with brief case 
histories add personal interest. For adult seeking information on this subject, this may not be too 
difficult. The print and general format add further value to its use with adult beginners. 131 


Swezey, KENNETH. After-Dinner Science. McGraw-Hill, 1948. 182 p. $4.00. 
49 


For the adult with scientific curiosity and a fair command of English this book will fill a need. 
In pue terms but not always in easy vocabulary it explains some pee of both chemistry 
SH physics. The clear type, the fine photographs which illustrate the brief statements accompany- 

ill attract the adult with even a limited knowledge of English. 30.7 


Toney, James A. Your Diet for Longer Life. Funk and Wagnalls, 1948. 280 p. 
$3.50. 43 

A reference book for the adult with some reading ability who 1s looking for information on 
nutrition, diets for reducing and gaining, etc. For this purpose the vocabulary would not prove 


too difficult nor the presentation too pedantic. Index, appendixes, and other apparatus add to 
study use, Print sil and crowded but adequate for limited purpose. 613.2 


Topp, Lewis Dau, AND MerLe Curt. America’s History. Harcourt, 1950. 
866 p. $3.96. 44 

Would serve for study and reference use by adult with some knowledge of English but little 
knowledge of American history. Up-to-date sociological ius The print is clear though 
small but well o on the page with many paragraph headings. Illustrations suit the text. 
There are à number of useful additions to the study materials, questions, reading DEES 
index etc. 


p 
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UNITED STATES Ceres Bureau. Prenatal Care. U.S. Federal Security 
Agency, 1949. 76 p. 15 cents. 45 

Many of the basic facts and problems that both parents should understand. Readers with active 
interest or some knowledge of the subject would be able to surmount some of the more technical 


aspects of the book. The small print and the crowded pages make further demand upon the 
reader. Suitable for use with the more intelligent adult beginner. pamphlet 


Wewer, Grratp. Atomic Energy and the Hydrogen Bomb. McBride, 1952. 
192 p. $2.75. 46 
A book for the Kaze? in science but not in the English e. Facts, principles and future 


possibilities are exp d a scientist. Scientific terms reduced to a minimum. Print is clear 
and well spaced. Excellent illustrations, charts, etc. An authentic introductory reference book. 589 


WBEARrE, KexNNETH C. Abraham Lincoln and the United States. Macmillan, 
1949. 288 p. $2.00. 4T 
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readin Sf SCH interest in history. Explanations of political terms Dri some of the reading 


difficulty. Serious reader will find style acceptable. Print is dark and clear but a little over- 
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Yooper, Dare. You and Unions. (Life Adjustment Booklet) Science Research 

Association, 1951. 48 p. 40 cents. 48 

Tells what unions are, how they become that way and how they function. In simple, direct 
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tions add to the appeal of this excellent addition to easy reading on this important subject. 

pamphlet 

Zim, HERBERT SPENCER. Owls. Morrow, 1950. 64 p. $2.00. 49 


Adult, with limited knowledge of English but with curiosity about natural history will enjoy 
this book. Gives accurate information about owls, their E characteristics, breeding and 
other habits and value. Detailed, accurate black-and-white drawings enhance the beautifully at- 
ranged text. Excellent, large type. 598.2 


ZIM, HERBERT SPENCER. Snakes. Morrow, 1949. 64 p. $2.00. 50 


Informative, entertaining account of North American snakes, their habits and values. A book 
for the adult with interest in natural history and not too much education in English or his own 
language. The print is exceptionally large, and clear, and well spaced. The detailed accurate illus- 
trations add greatly to the appeal of the book. 598.1 
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Panacea or Precious Bane 


Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By Saran A. Dickson 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER V concluded 


In Gerard s herbal °? the author echoes Chute in prescribing smoking once 
only in a day, in the morning before breakfast. When William Vaughan *? 
wrote his very popular hygienic treatise, Naturall and artificial directions 
for health, London, 1600, he included two short passages on the médical use 
of tobacco. His indebtedness to Chute, Monardes and others is apparent: 

Cane Tobacco 95 well dryed, and taken in a siluer pipe, fasting in the 
morning, cureth the megrim, the tooth ache, obstructions proceeding of 
cold, and helpeth the fits of the mother. After meales it doth much hurt, 
for it infecteth the braine and the liuer. . . .59 Take licoras or Tobacco now 
& then, chew it, & you shall satisfe both thirst and hunger. . . .87 

The most dread disease known to Europe in recorded history, the bubonic 
plague, is not mentioned by writers like Sahagün, who wrote on the remedies 
used by the Indians in America. It is not included in the lists of ailments 
given by Liébault and Monardes as cured by tobacco in its various forms. 
The use of the plant as a preventive or as a curative during epidemics of the 
plague was not mentioned in literature until late in the sixteenth century. 
This may have happened because the disease, as has been asserted, was 
unknown in America before the coming of the white man, and that thus 
early writers on the New World did not find any Indian tradition or custom 
relating to its cure. After experimenting with tobacco along the lines of the 
Indians’ employment of it in curing ailments, it was natural that European 
doctors and herbalists should think of the new panacea during the frequently 
recurring outbreaks of the pestilence in the late sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Ocaranza, in his discussion of the epidemic diseases of the Indians in 
Mexico from the Conquest to the year 1600, mentions small-pox, measles, 
82 Op. cit. supra, on sig. Se, 

83 1577-1641. 
84 The sixth edition was printed in 1626; this contained a much longer passage on the medical 


uses of tobacco. The author in later works condemned smoking for pleasure as a wasteful and 
vicious habit. 

85 So called because it was in the form of a cylindrical roll (18 inches long and three inches in 
diameter) from which pieces were cut as needed; it was considered to be the best tobacco. 

88 On sig. CC, 

87 On sig. Dr. 
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mumps, typhus, etc., all of which he states were due to infections from the 
conquerors. I have found no record of any outbreak of the bubonic plague 
in America during the sixteenth century, nor did epidemics occur there in 
‘the seventeenth century, coincidental with the great plague of 1665 in 
England, or similar visitations of the disease in the other countries of Europe. 
Perhaps this was because the Indians and the early colonists in the New 
World were not crowded together in rat-infested cities under unsanitary 
conditions. One fact is sure, this disease was not endemic on the American 
continents. 

The plague was epidemic in almost every year of the sixteenth century in 
some part of Europe; there were a number of serious outbreaks in Great 
Britain. During this period twenty-three visitations, of which some lasted 
over a year, are recorded in the city of Geneva. It is not surprising that a 
young doctor of that city should write a work on methods of fighting the 
disease in 1572, the year of one of these epidemics. Plague tracts had 
appeared throughout the civilized world almost from the beginning of print- 
ing, as doctors strove to disseminate information on means of prevention 
and cure of the frightful scourge. These continued to appear at intervals in 
the sixteenth century. Antoine Sarrasin,? son of Phillibert Sarrasin of 
Lyons, a doctor of more than local reputation, practised there during 
the outbreak of 1572 and gave devoted care to sufferers. He published the 
same year a treatise, De peste commentarius, printed both at Lyons and at 
Geneva. This work on methods of treating the disease was designed for 
doctors rather than laymen. It has a learned introduction, in which the 
author quotes passages from Vergil and other authors which describe the 
plague in antiquity. 

As tobacco was at this time being hailed as a panacea, following its intro- 
duction into France from Portugal, and as it was “known at Lyons,” in 1564 
as is proved by Gesner's letter,” it is very understandable that a native of 
that city should include this plant among the medicines prescribed against 
the plague; he seems to have been the first to recommend it for this purpose:°1 


Especially beneficial for the sores [of the plague] are thought to be 
[remedies] of simple medicines . . . and that tree-like plant which took its 
name nicotiana from M. Nicot, royal ambassador in Portugal, who first 
brought to France knowledge of it and of its use. 


88 1547-1598. 

88 He became the physician of John Calvin in Geneva. 
80 V, « 

81 On sig. Vvu". 
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Sarrasin received his medical degree from Montpellier the year following 
the publication of his treatise. Being interested in botany, he also published 
an edition of Dioscorides. He practised medicine and had the best clientele 
in Geneva at the close of the sixteenth century. 
There is a possible allusion to the same use of tobacco for the plague in the 
De herba panacea 9? of Everaerts, where he says:?? 
The juice of petum is a good remedy when applied to a very pestilential 


sore. \ 


To be sure this admits of a general as well as a special connotation. But there 
is an unmistakable reference in the Tabacologia of Johan Neander *% iy which 
he gives recipes for the use of tobacco, among other medicaments, both for 
internal use and for the sores of the plague. But Luis Mercado, one of the 
most distinguished Spanish physicians of the sixteenth century, in his com- 
prehensive work on the plague,” designed to sum up existing knowledge on 
its prevention and cure, makes no mention of tobacco. 

There was no great body of medical plague tracts in English published in 
the sixteenth century. Yet there were epidemics in England at this period, 
particularly violent in 1598-1594 and 1608. In such of these printed before 
1600, which I have been able to examine, no reference is made to tobacco. 
Anthony Chute, writing just after the epidemic of 1593-1594, has an 
interesting passage on the prophylactic value of smoking, which seems to be 
the first on this subject:?? 


I thinke man hath not known an excellenter preseruative against the late 
dangerous infection, than this, and if any one who made vse of it in good 
order, hath died of the infection, I am truely resolued, that for one which 
died, it hath saued threescore, whose esteeme hereof beeing lesse than 
the merit it selfe, haue preserued themselues by extraordinarily receiuing 
it amongst company, not for any affection or hope they haue had to fortefie 
themselues against so dangerous an incident, but by meere power of the 
hearbe; how many then shall I thinke haue been saued, who knowing in 
good order to make their profitable vse thereof, have serued their 
necessity, and saued their liues? 


92 V. supra. 

93 On sig. c". 

94 On sigs. X4^-Y:". 

95 Libro en que se trata con claridad la naturaleza, causas, providencia, y verdadera orden y modo 
de curar la enfermedad vulgar, y peste. Madrid, 1598. 

96 Op. cit. supra. 

97 On sig. Cè, 

98 On sig. B”. 
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Chute's allusion Sp to the “Dr. who loues and hath made as farre trials of 
drinking Tabacco as any man that is found” may refer to Dr. Raphael Thor [or 
Thorius]. The latter's epyllion on tobacco, entitled Hymnus tabaci, which 
would seem to be the only such effusion on the subject, in the classic style 
using Latin hexameters, was circulating in manuscript about 1610. This poem 
was not printed until 1625, the year of the poet-doctor's death from the 
plague, then epidemic in England. This poem, besides a number of mytho- 
logical passages glorifying the plant, pays tribute to its curative powers. But 
it does not refer to its use against the plague.” 

Dr. Ther was a graduate of the medical school of Leyden University; his 
poem was printed in Leyden by the Elzevier press, where the medical 
dissertation of his son, John Thor, for the doctoral degree from the same 
university, was printed the following year. This was on the plague; it was 
entitled Theses medicae inaugurales de peste. It is ironical, and perhaps inten- 
tional, that tobacco, so loved by the elder Thor, should not be mentioned in 
his son's work as either a preventive or as a cure for the disease. 

In the year 1625 was issued the plague tract, The Red-Crosse; or Englands 
Lord have mercy upon us. 'This contained the following passage recommend- 
ing tobacco; as 


a most rare Antidote and Preservative, either being smelled unto, or taken 
fasting in the morning. 


On the other hand, a work published in the same year, A watchman for the 
Pest, by Steven Bradwell, makes the statement that tobacco has no efficacy 
against the pestilence.!?! 

Consideration of later books on this mournful topic is beyond the scope of 
the present work. Suffice it to say that, throughout the seventeenth century 
tobacco continued to be recommended sporadically as a prophylactic agent 
against the infection of the plague. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century Antonio de Herrera y Torde- 
sillas 1% was appointed historiographer by his sovereign; it fell to him to 
chronicle the events of the Spanish golden age. Official records, many of 
which have since disappeared, were placed in his hands. Owing to the fact 


99 Thomas Dekker, in his plague pamphlets centering round the outbreak of 1608, did not 
recommend tobacco as useful. But these tracts were not primarily medical. He satirized smoking 
and smokers in The Guls Horne-booke of 1609 and in other works. 


100 Cited by Wilson, p. 11. 
101 On sig. Doch, 
103 1549-1625. 
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that in many instances his original authorities are unknown, his work,!99 
covering the period from 1492 to 1554 of the history of Spanish discovery and 
colonization in America, has itself assumed the position of a primary source. 
The historian used the annalistic method, with events arranged chrono- 
logically. 
Under date of 1525, writing of the province of Tabasco in Mexico, 

he says: 194 

In this country there is a great diversity of medicinal herbs with which 

the natives cure themselves... such as Piciete, also called Tabaco, which 

cures pain caused by cold; taken in smoke it is beneficial against colds, 

asthma and coughs. The Indians and the Negroes use it in powder in fheir 

mouths in order to fall asleep and not to feel pain. 


Under date of 1550, in writing of Venezuela, Herrera says:!05 


They use tobacco a great deal for colds, humors and headaches . . . and 
the Spaniards use it likewise. 


In 1600 tobacco was at the height of its fame as a cure for human ailments. 
As has been noted, a few faint warnings had been uttered against its indis- 
criminate use in medicine. Venner, in 1621, declared that immoderate 
smoking was bad. But, in 1622, Neander repeated all the recommendations 
made by earlier writers on tobacco in its various forms, showing great 
enthusiasm for its curative virtues. He was followed in the same strain by 
Magnenus in 1648. In 1639 James Primrose raised the clear voice of skepti- 
cism, and, while allowing that tobacco was not harmful, advocated caution 
in using it therapeutically. He denied flatly that it was a preservative against 
the plague. His work was issued in English in 1651. Nevertheless there was 
still a public in England which believed that the plant was useful in medicine, 
for in 1659 the works of Everaerts and Neander were translated into English 
and issued under the title, Panacea; or the universal medicine. 

After the middle of the seventeenth century we find some doctors taking 
a violent anti-tobacco stand.!?? As its fame as a cure-all waned, the plant 
was recommended much more sparingly in medical works. Like mechoacan, 
also praised by Monardes and Liébault, and sarsaparilla, hailed by Benavides 
and others, tobacco, considered as a medicine, suffered a declension in favor. 
Yet it was long before it disappeared from the pharmacopoeia. 


108 Issued 1601-1615, in Madrid, and entitled, Historia general de los hechos delos castellanos. 
104 Decada nr, libro vn, Capitolo m, sig. 1°. 

105 Decada vm, libro vr, Capitolo xm, sig. Mm". 

106 Simon Paulli, et al. 
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In the sixteenth century men could believe that tobacco was holy. In the 
seventeenth and even in the eighteenth centuries they continued to describe it 
as a cure for many ailments. Like the alchemists who experimented for so long 
to find the philosopher's stone and thus turn base metals into gold, doctors 
like Monardes and his successors were indefatigable in trying out the medical 
properties of American plants in the age-old search for a panacea. 

The alchemists did not succeed in finding the philosopher's stone, but they 
made many new discoveries of greater aid to mankind. Tobacco, hailed as a 
panacea by doctors and poets in the sixteenth century, did not cure human 
ills. It is iponic that it was turned into gold by the men who grew it in 
Virginia end elsewhere in America, and by the traders on the seven seas who 
carried it to the ends of the earth. 


News of the Month 


EXHIBITIONS 


Novelist of New Grub Street: George Gissing, 1857-1903 


On DeceMser 28, 1958, the Berg Collection opened an exhibition of 125 
items — first editions, manuscripts and autograph letters — by or about 
George Gissing. The exhibition marked to the very day of the week the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of this neglected novelist of the late Victorian period. 
Gissing's novels, like those of Charles Dickens, reflect the social ang economic 
conditions of his time, and as they deal realistically with underprivileged 
lower and middle class characters, they frequently make painful reading. 
Only one of his books, The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, has been kept 
steadily in print. Although not a popular novelist, Gissing has won a dis- 
tinguished place for himself among the serious writers of his time. In this 
anniversary year there is a noticeable revival of interest in his work among 
students of the novel. 

The present exhibition is possibly the first large one that has ever been 
devoted entirely to Gissing. It contains the manuscripts of three of his im- 
portant novels, Demos, The Emancipated and New Grub Street, and of five 
of his short stories. Perhaps the most useful documents in existence for a 
biographical study of Gissing are the three notebooks containing his diary 
from 1888 to 1903 which are on view. They reveal essential details of his 
literary and private life. In addition there is displayed a selection of forty 
of his letters from the several hundred in the Collection. There are also shown 
presentation copies of nineteen of the twenty-five books published in his 
lifetime. 

The material is arranged chronologically so as to give a brief history of 
Gissing's life and work. The descriptions of the items are largely based on 
the unpublished diaries and letters and hence present hitherto unknown facts. 
A catalogue of the exhibition will appear later in the Bulletin and as a separate. 


Flight 


THE MAIN LOBBY, the staircases, and the second floor of the Central Building 

are filled with material on “Flight,” past, present and future. In addition to 

some books, there are enlarged photostatic pictures from the Library's collec- 

tions and some forty models, from two to ten feet in size, scattered about. 

To celebrate the Wright brothers invention, the exhibition opened on 

December 10 and will remain until March; smaller shows opened in the 
[ 48] 
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Branches on December 17. The main exhibition was made possible by funds 
contributed by the Jacob R. Schiff Fund Committee. 


GIFTS 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF DONORS, with brief descriptions of their gifts, rep- 
resents a selection from the Library's records of material received during 
the month ended December 15, 1958. Unless otherwise stated, the donors 
are of New York City. 


Mns. O’Donyett Hoover — Two autograph letters signed, one from Henry Irving dated April 9, 
1889, the other from Joseph Jefferson dated February 25, 1894. 


Miss Dos PenLman — A collection, including scrapbooks, photographs and programs illus- 
trating the work of Theron Bamberger, 1986-1958. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER N. Back — Sixteen volumes and twelve pamphlets, published writings of 
Dr. Sack. They include contributions to the press, Essays on Taxation and Finance: Estonia, 
a scrapbook of newspaper clippings of the early 1920s. Two volumes of typescripts, Consilia, 
1943-46, are legal opinions. A scrapbook, Letters to the New York Times on World War II, 
includes correspondence, A volume, War Crimes, documents Dr. Sack’s activities as Special 
Assistant to the federal Attorney General, 1943-1945, 


Mn. MicgAEL MABLAND, London, England — Clippings, posters, programs and other material 
about Michael Marland and The Christ's Hospital Players. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, DECEMBER, 1953 


DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1958, the total number of recorded readers 


in the Reference Department, Central Building was 95,018. They consulted 
230,380 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 340, 821. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 911,721. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 84,198 
volumes and 9,919 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 2,918 volumes, 4,009 pamphlets, 17 maps, and 16 prints. The Circula- 
tion Department received as gifts 439 volumes and 188 pamphlets. 
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Portrait of Sir Walter Ralegh by an unknown artist, from the original in the 


National Portrait Gallerv. London. 
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. Panacea or Precious Bane 
Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By Saran A. Dickson 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER VI— PART I 


TRAVELERS' TROVE — THE OLD WORLD LEARNS TO SMOKE 
Tome un poco de tabaco, 
Se le quitará el enojo. (Toma tabaco) 
Tome ésa, 
Pues que no quiso tabaco, 


Que no caben en un saco 
Traidor y espafioll 





— La Mayor Desgracia de Carlos V, 
by Lope Félix de Vega Carpio 


Sir Bounteous . . . I gaue her a kisse at bottome o'th 

stayres, and a masse me thought her breath had much adoe 
to be sweet, like a thing compounded me thought of wine, 
Beere, and Tobacco, I smelt much Pudding in’t. 


— A Mad World, My Masters, 
by Thomas Middleton 
HE story of the first time tobacco was seen by Europeans, and how two 
sailors from the crew of Columbus observed Indians smoking, shortly 
after the discovery of America, has often been told. It is quoted here as it 
was first printed in the history written by his son.! Near the island of 
Fernandina, just named by the admiral, on October 15, 1492: 


They found a man in a small canoe, who carried a piece of bread, a jar of 
water and a small bit of earth like cinnabar with which these people paint 
their bodies, as we have said before, and some dry leaves, which they 
esteem for their odor and healthfulness.? 
l On sigs. Gi? and Hu, 
2 Thus early was A value of tobacco noticed by Europeans. 
[95] 
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Somewhat later Columbus sent on shore of an island (Cuba) “two Chris- 
tians” accompanied by Indians.? As he thought he had reached the mainland 
of China he wanted these men to explore the country and try to find the 
grand khan. They returned on the fifth of November and told what they had 
seen. They had not discovered any rich cities or Oriental potentates but 
only small villages and simple, gentle people living under primitive con- 
ditions. Amongst other things they 


Had found on the paths many people who carried always a burning torch, 
with which to kindle fire and to perfume themselves with certain herbs 
which they had with them. ‘ 


The vague description here given would not indicate that the admiral was 
much interested in the strange custom.* 

Las Casas wrote of this episode fifty years later; his history is based on 
Columbus's own account, to which he had access.” His description of the 
tabacos, his name for cigars, has been quoted.? He had himself witnessed 
smoking, since he says:? 


I have known Spaniards, on the island of Hispaniola (Haiti), who were 
accustomed to taking them [the tabacos] and who, being reproved and 
told that this was a vice, replied that they were not able to stop taking 
them; I do not know what pleasure or advantage they find in them. 


This would seem to have been the first notice that Spaniards in America 
were addicted to smoking for pleasure. Oviedo's adverse opinion of this has 
been quoted.? Feeling as he did he certainly would not himself have formed 
the habit even for medical purposes. But he records that Juan de Grijalva;? 
when exploring Yucatan in 1518, was entertained by an Indian cacique, who, 
as a gesture of hospitality 


+ i nn to the captain and to each of the Christians who were seated a 
small cane lit at one end, which are so made that, after they are kindled, 
they are consumed gradually without giving out a flame . . . and they smell 
very well and so does the smoke which they produce. The Indians made 
signs to the Christians not to lose or let the smoke escape, just as when 
tobacco is smoked. 


3 These were Luis de Torres, who spoke Hebrew and Arabic, and Rodrigo de Xeres. 


4 These two men were said by tradition to have learned to smoke from the Indians and to have 
introduced the custom to Spain. As has been noted, Monardes, in 1571, writes only of inhaling 
smoke for asthma, Smoking could not have been common in Spain at this date, and was 
probably confined to sailors and to those who had long been resident in America. 

5 He made a transcript of the diary of Columbus's first voyage which is still in existence. 

6 V, supra. 7 P. 132-183. 8 V, supra. 9 On sig. 8". 
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We recognize in this description the perfumed reed-cigarette so highly 
esteemed by the Aztecs. 

The conqueror of Mexico, Hernando Cortez, made no mention of tobacco 
in the despatches he sent to Charles the Fifth. But a companion of his in 
the undertaking, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, did. The latter whiled away the 
hours of his old age in Guatemala by writing the story of the campaign from 
the point of view of the ordinary soldier. His book remained in manuscript 
until considerably after his death, being finally published in 1632 as Historia 
verdadera de la conquista de la Nueva-Espafia. 

In descaibing a dinner of Montezuma, last emperor of the Aztecs, after 
detailing the various foods provided, the author says:!? 


There were also placed on the table three tubes, much painted and gilded, 
which held liquidambar, mixed with some herbs whic call tabaco, 
and when he ad finished eating, and they had danced pa Aen before 
him and the table was removed, he inhaled the smoke from one of these 
tubes; but he took very little of it, and with that he fell asleep. 


In telling of the great market place in Mexico City, Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
lists many products sold by the Indians," among them “canes perfumed 
with liquidambar, filled with tobacco.” We may suppose that the Spanish 
experimented with the reed-cigarette. We have no evidence that they carried 
these exotic novelties back to Spain. Jewels, silver and gold were the pre- 
ferred cargo on their ships. We know, from the account of Juan de Cardenas, 
already quoted,™ that cigarette and cigar smoking, as well as pipe smoking, 
was common in Mexico among the white population late in the sixteenth 
century. 

Ponce de Leon who, in his search for the fabled fountain of youth, dis- 
covered the country north of Cuba, which he christened Florida, merely 
followed its coastline. It does not appear that he effected a landing. We do 
not have evidence that he observed the use of tobacco among the savage 
inhabitants of the peninsula. 

Alvar Nufiez Cabeca de Vaca was one of the leaders of an expedition of 
four hundred Spaniards who, like others searching for gold and the glittering 
cities of El Dorado, sailed for Florida in 1528. Most of these adventurers were 
lost in a shipwreck or perished from hardships on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The few survivors, including Cabega de Vaca, lived for six years 


10 On sig. L’. 

11 On sig. Le”. 

12 V, supra. The Spanish in Europe preferred the cigar. Pipe smoking was not popular in Spain 
in the seventeenth century as it was in England, Holland and Germany. 


e, 
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among the nomadic Indians in what is now Texas and were finally rescued, 
when their numbers had been reduced to four, by some Spaniards coming 
from Mexico. This intrepid explorer wrote two works concerning his adven- 
tures, of which one, La relacion, Zamora, 1542, contains a short passage which 
appears to refer to tobacco.!? Of some Indians on an island which he calls 
Malhado he observes: 


Throughout this country they intoxicate themselves with a smoke, and 
they give whatever they possess for it. 


No references are made to tobacco in the accounts of De Soto's or 
Coronado's discoveries in North America, But in the story of Fernando de 
Alarcon's journey to the Gulf of California and the Colorado Hiver in 1540, 
as given by Ramusio !* in Italian, there are two interesting passages relating 
to smoking by the Indians:15 

They carry certain small long bags about as wide as the hand tied on their 


left arms, which serve also as braces for their bows, filled with a certain 
seed, from which they make a beverage. 


Later he observes, 


They carry their pipes with which to perfume themselves like the 
Tavagi 16 people of New Spain. 


Richard Hakluyt, in the second edition of his Vogages published in 1598— 
1600,'7 has a translation of Alarcon's narrative. Opposite the first of these 
passages he has a marginal note:!? 


Pipes and bagges of Tabacco. 


The second reference !? he has translated: 


They carried their pipes with them to perfume themselues, like as the 
people of New Spaine use Tabacco. 


In a marginal note he has added: 
Pipes to drinke Tabacco with. 


18 On sig. Pur, 

14 Op. cit. supra. 

15 On sig. Zzi,^ and Zzn?, 

16 This evidently refers to the people of the island of Tobago in the West Indies. 
17 The principal navigations, voyages, traffiques and discoveries of the English Nation. 
18 Vol. m, sig. Noa’. 

19 Vol. m, sig. Nu, 
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In his account of Cabral: landing in Brazil ?? Damião de Goes has an 
important passage *! on the religious ceremonies of the natives, presumably 
witnessed by the Portuguese captain and his men during their ten days’ stay 
in this territory. The likeness between this and cognate passages, written by 
eyewitnesses such as Hans Staden and Father Anchieta, will be noted later. 
These all have relation to the practices of the Indian medicine-men or priests, 
and though differing in detail, obviously refer to the same phenomena. In 
these rites tobacco has a prominent part. Of the Tupinambas the Portuguese 
humanist says: 


They are much given to divination and sorceries, and for this purpose 
there are among them men and women whom they call pagés, and they 
believe everything these say and have great esteem and reverence for 
them. They [the pagés] Ge a calabash made like the head of a man, 
with nu nostrils, eyes and hair, placed on the top of an arrow, within 
which they make smoke with dried leaves of the plant betum [petum], 
and the smoke which is in the head they inhale to such an extent that 
they are drunk, and after they are quite beside themselves they make 
demoniacal gestures and movements, saying anything they please, or 
what the devil teaches them; what these say [the people] Believe and 
accept as the truth. And in this state of madness [the pages] threaten 
many with death, and sometime after [those threatened] die; and they 
say that those whom the pagés do not threaten live much longer. To what- 
ever place [the pagés] go they have a great festival and receive them with 
dancing and singing, and give them whatever they have need of; they 
open up and put in order the roads on which they travel and for the 
festival they give them the most beautiful women of the country whether 
married or single. 


Bishop Osorio who has been said to be a mere translator of his pre- 
decessor, De Goes, has a similar account of the ceremonies just described. 
It differs somewhat, however, showing that, if the historians used the same 
documents as sources, they emphasized variant points. After describing the 
treatment of the calabash the author continues: 


Whenever they please they put fire inside the calabash and make a smoke 
from herbs collected there. Then they inhale the smoke until they are 
drunk, stagger and fall and are deprived of their senses. For these [herbs] 
have power, like too much wine, to take away the reason. They [the 
pagés| grind their teeth, foam at the mouth, roll their eyes and threaten 
many with death; with their violent motions and gestures they terrify 
those who are sitting round them. For no one believes that they would 
utter such dreadful cries unless they were inspired by the gods. If anyone 
against whom the wild man p. hesies misfortune should suffer a serious 
accident [the people] do not doubt that this is the result of the soothsaying. 


20 V, supra, Chapter Iv. 21 On sig. Gr*-Gy’. 22 V, supra, Chapter 1v. 
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These descriptions are obviously taken from the reports of eyewitnesses. 
Father Anchieta's recital of his observations of the native medicine-men of 
Brazil, although shorter, pertains to the same custom.” 

One of the first writers who was actually in Brazil, and whose work on 
that region was contemporaneously printed, is Hans Staden, a German in 
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Tupinamba Indians smoking in council deciding when to eat their prisoner, 
Staden, From Warhaftige Historia und beschreibung, 1557, by Hans Staden, 


the service of Portugal. During the period 1547-1555 he made two voyages 
to Brazil; on the second, which lasted from 1549 to 1555, he was taken 
prisoner by the Indians ?* and remained for nine months in the hands of the 
cannibal Tupinambas. He was finally rescued by a Frenchman and made 


28 V. infra, Chapter vir. 


24 Wegner points out (p. 15) that Staden escaped being eaten by the Indians because he was 


not a Portuguese. Staden himself says that the natives ate thelr foes more because they 
hated them than because they enj it. 
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his way to Honfleur. After he returned to his native Hesse his story was 
printed at Marburg, in 1557, as Warhaftige Historia und beschreibung eyner 
Landtschafft der Wilden Nacketen Grimmigen Menschfresser Leuthen in der 
Newenwelt America gelegen. 'This book was issued several times the same 
year and went through numerous German and Dutch editions.?? It was very 
popular and has been praised by later writers on Brazil as an excellent account, 
simple and without bias, of the customs of the Tupinamba people of Brazil; 
it is besides an exciting story of perils endured in that savage country. The 
woodcut illustrations in the first edition may not compare favorably in 
execution with those in other books of the period, but they are extremely 
valuable, as they show the houses, villages, utensils, feasts, etc., of the 
aborigines. One agrees with Wegner, who says:?9 ". . . they must at the least 
have been produced under the control of Staden, and are not at all drawings 
from imagination . . . rough as they are, they reflect a considerable truth to 
nature." 

In the second section of his work Staden deals with the customs of the 
Tupinambas. For our purpose the most interesting part of this is Chapter 
xxur "What They Believe. ?" This relates to the ceremonies of the priests 
or pagés, the account of which has been quoted as given by Damião de Goes. 
Staden goes into picturesque detail, as would be expected from an eyewitness 
who had made a long stay in the country.” 


They believe in a thing which grows like a pumpkin, as large as a half- 
quart pot. It is hollow inside; they put a stick through it, cut a hole like 
a mouth, and put little stones in it so that it rattles. They rattle with it 
when they sing and dance and they call it Tammaraka.?9 


25 Tt was translated into Latin in 1592 and formed part of the third volume of Theodore de Bry's 
great collection of voyages; versions in Portuguese, Spanish and English were published 
much later, 

26 On p. 18 and 32. 'Two of these drawings show Indians smoking. In the one reproduced here 
the chiefs are sitting in council by moonlight with their prisoner Staden. They are discussing 
when to kill and eat htm. Each chief has what appears to be a tubular pipe in his mouth, though 
these may actually be the large cigars described by Thevet, De Léry and Soares de Sousa. But 
it is to be noted that De Léry, in his description of the smoke ritual of the warriors (v. infra) 
speaks of canes of wood, through which the tobacco is blown. Staden does not himself describe 
what is represented in the illustration. 

?7 On sigs. I:14"-8i*. 

38 Tiedemann makes the surprising statement that Staden nowhere refers to tobacco ( p. 29). 


29 In other portions of his narrative Staden writes this word Tammerka, Tamerka, Miracka. and 
Maracka, He calls these rattles the native gods in several places and refers to the Indians’ 
singing in their praise. They had no other visible deities. Burton remarks (p. 61): “So universal 
was the worship of the prophetic rattle, that some authors have not hesitated to refer to it the 
easier adoption of the continental name of America — the land of the Marac4.” 
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It is made like this [picture]. Each of the men has one of these. There are 
some among them who are called Paygi,30 whom they honor as we do 
fortunetellers here. These travel through the country and declare that a 
spirit has been with them, who came from foreign places far off, and has 
given them the power to cause all the rattling Tammarakas, which they 


The 
Tammaracka 
(in middle) 

From 
Warhaftige 
Historia 
und befchrei- 
bung, Uy 
Hans Staden. 
(Slightly 
reduced) 





may choose, to speak and to be able to grant whatever is asked of them. 
Everyone wants his rattle to have this power. They make ready a great 
feast with drinking, singing and soothsaying, and perform many strange 
ceremonies; then the soothsayers appoint a day, in a hut, and allow no 
women and children to remain there. They then order that each [man] 
paint his Tammaraka red, [adorn it] with feathers and come there, and he 
will give them the power to speak. They then come to the hut and the 
prophets place themselves first, and they have their Tammarackas by 
them sticking in the ground. The others stick theirs nearby; each gives 
these soothsayers gifts: arrows, feathers and ornaments to hang in the 
ears, so that bis Tammaraka will not be forgotten. Then he takes each 
man’s rattle separately and Ene smoke upon it from a plant which they 
call Bittin [i. e. petum or tobacco]. Then he places the rattle close to his 
mouth and rattles it: "Nee Kora, now speak and make yourself heard. Are 
you inside?" Then he speaks softly a word so that no one can tell whether 
it is the rattle or he that is speaking. And the others think it is the rattle. 
But it is the soothsayer; and he does the same with all the rattles, one 
after the other. Everyone thinks that his rattle has great strength in it.... 
When the prophesying Paygi have made gods of all the rattles each one 
takes his, calls it his dear son, makes it a small hut, where it stays, places 
food before it and asks it for whatever he needs, just as we pray to the true 
God. These are now their gods. . . . When I first came among them... 
I thought it was some kind of devil-worship; for they told me how the 
Ge But when I went into the hut where the soothsayers were . . . 
they all had to sit down. When I saw the trick I went out of the hut, 
thinking what a poor deceived people it was. 


80 As noted above this word was written pagés by Damião de Goes; it is also given as Pagys by 
Staden; De Léry's account of the pagés and the maracka will be quoted. These medicine-men 
correspond to the bohuti of the island of Haiti (0. supra). 


81 On sig. 31°. 
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The next chapter is on women soothsayers. In explaining how these are 
able to prophesy the author says:?! 


They first go into the hut and take all the women, one after the other and 


blow smoke upon them. 


Nothing is said as to the source of the smoke used in these initiation cere- 
monies, but it may be presumed to be tobacco, since that was used by the 
male sorcerers in the incensing of the Tammaracka. 

Staden does not say that the medicine-men inhaled the smoke of the 
burning petum from the rattle and became intoxicated, as described by 
De Goes; he indicates only that the calabash was perfumed with tobacco, 
which was apparently burned in the hollow space inside. The reader can not 
suppose that the Portuguese and other observers who reported on the cere- 
monies of the Tupinambas learned then and there the custom of "drinking 
tobacco.”# But colonists from the Old World living in Brazil learned to 
smoke from the Indians within a few years, for we know that tobacco was 
grown there from 1534 ** by the Europeans, and that many were addicted 
to the habit of smoking as a recreation by 1550 or thereabouts both in that 
country and in Portugal.” 

The important work on Brazil by Gabriel Soares de Sousa has already been 
mentioned.** He gives some details on the native customs relating to tobacco 
not found in other writers of the sixteenth century, notably in the following 
passage which relates to the Indians meeting to decide matters of 
importance:?7 


And certain of the chiefs, who are in the council, take rolls of tobacco 
[cigars], which they drink [1. e., smoke]; the principal chief does this first. 
A servant carries them for this purpose, and he hands him the lit roll... 
[the chief] then hands it to another who hasn't had it, and then all take 
it in turn. 


The resemblance of this custom to the use of the calumet or peace pipe by 
North American Indians is very striking. In further comment 38 on the use of 
the cigar, the author observes that many whites and halfbreeds habitually 
walk around with rolls of tobacco in their mouths and that the habit has 
so firm a hold that they are puffing continually. 


32 And also by Father Anchieta, v. Chapter vu. 

83 "Beber fumo" in Portuguese; used by various writers of the period, v. infra. 

84 V. supra, Chapter rv. 

85 On the exportation of tobacco to Portugal, v. Chapter xv. 

36 Chapter rv. 97 P. 385. 38 P. 386. 
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The French were not so early in exploring and colonizing the New World 
as the Spanish and Portuguese; their expeditions and attempts at colonization 
in Florida and South America were unsuccessful, as will be noted. One of 
the earliest and most interesting voyages undertaken was under the leader- 
ship of an Italian, Giovanni da Verrazano, like his Florentine compatriot, 
Amerigo Vespucci, a pilot for a foreign monarch; in his case the sponsor was 
Francis 1 of France. As did Vespucci, he wrote an account of his travels; this 
account (in French) he sent to the king in 1524, a year after he set out from 
Dieppe, France, for North America. He followed the coastline from a point 
in what is now North Carolina northward. He entered the present New York 
harbor and continued eastward along Long Island and the New,England 
coast. He also, again like Vespucci, made several copies of his report in 
Italian and sent them to various friends. Two manuscripts survive; Ramusio 
included the Italian version in his monumental collection of voyages,?? 
printed from another copy than these. This, in 1556, was its first appearance 
in print. Verrazano, like Vespucci, was traduced; his veracity was impugned. 
It was even asserted that he was in fact a French corsair whose career ended 
on the gallows. But these accusations were triumphantly refuted, and his 
valuable narrative proved true. In 1528 he again sailed to the New World, 
and, stopping with some companions on a small island, was ambushed, killed 
and eaten by the savages. 

This navigator and his crew in the course of their earlier voyage stayed 
for fifteen days on the shores of Narragansett Bay. While there they observed 
the customs of the natives of that region. Among other information the 
author records:*? 


They live a long time and are rarely sick, and if they are attacked with any 
ailment they heal themselves with fire and without a physician. 


Part of this passage varies in the manuscript copy edited by Bacchiani. 
It reads: 


If they are afficted by a wound, they heal themselves with fire, without 
outcry. 


The editor observes that this treatment is “a forerunner of antisepsis” (that 
is, that the wound was cauterized ). His text, though different from that used 
by Ramusio, would not seem to justify this conclusion. It seems likely that 
it refers to a therapeutic use of tobacco smoke, such as that reported con- 
cerning the Tupinambas by Lopes de Sousa, in his voyage to Brazil in 1531- 


89 Op. cit, supra, Chapter o. 
40 Vol. m, sig. gggvi*. 


A 
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1532.4 In the case of the Portuguese writer the word "smoke" is used of the 
curative agent. Hakluyt gives an English translation of Verrazano's report 
in his Divers voyages touching the discouerie of America, London, 1582.*? 
It is the earliest English version. At this time the translator did not seem to 
know that it was tobacco the Indians used in healing themselves with smoke. 
But, when he reprinted the account in Volume m of his collection of voyages 
in 1600, he placed a marginal note “* opposite this passage reading: “Their 
curing with Tabacco and perfumes. ** 

The French ventures in the exploration and colonization of Canada were 
finally more successful than those they made in Florida and South America, 
though tbe first attempts failed. The earliest French mariner who has left us 
àn account of his travels is Jacques Cartier, a Breton sea captain, who, in 
1584, crossed the Atlantic, sailed in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, reached 
Prince Edward Island, and saw the Caspé Peninsula. In the following year 
he returned to explore these Indian kingdoms. On this occasion he sailed up 
the river as far as modern Quebec; after pausing there he penetrated still 
further to the native town of Hochelaga [Montreal]. Following a hard 
winter the French went home in 1536. Cartier returned yet again to found 
a colony in 1541; another commander, De Roberval, followed in 1542. Noth- 
ing came of these efforts, and the adventurers abandoned the project. It 
was not until Samuel Champlain, who was successful in organizing a colony 
many years later, that the French settled permanently in Canada. 

The most important result of Cartier's voyages was the book he published 
in 1545, a precious and superlatively rare little volume, entitled, Brief recit, 
d succincte narration, de la nauigation faicte es ysles de Canada, Hochelage 
& Saguenay. This work gives an account of the second voyage; the manuscript 
of the first was lost until 1867. Ramusio included an Italian version of both 
voyages in his collection of 1556. John Florio translated the first from 
Ramusio and the second from Cartier's work of 1545, and it was issued in 
English in 1580. The indefatigable Hakluyt included this English translation 
in the third volume of his voyages in 1600. Cartier, in his description of the 
customs of the Indians, gives a graphic portrayal of pipe-smoking:* 

They also have a plant of which they gather a great supply in the summer 
to last during the winter. This they prize very much, and only men use it, 


41 V, supra, Chapter 1v, note 36. 

42 The passage quoted is on sig. Bs". 

43 Sig. Bb.*. 

44 Cf. supra, his marginal notes on Alarcon. 

45 On sig. Dis". The first such account to appear in print. 
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in the following manner. They dry it in the sun and carry it on their necks 
in a small animal skin, instead of a bag, with a pipe 46 of stone or wood. 
Then frequently they make powder of this plant, putting it on one of the 
ends of the pipe and laying a coal of fire on it they suck at the other end 
until they fill their bodies with smoke, so that it comes out of their mouths 
and nostrils as from a chimney. And they say that this keeps them healthy 
and warm and they never go anywhere without these things. We have 
tried this smoke; after taking some into our mouths it seemed like pepper 
it was so hot. 


One certainly would not get the impression that Cartier and those with 
him on his expedition adopted smoking for pleasure.‘ 

When Nicholas Durand de Villegagnon, under the sponsorship ofeAdmiral 
de Coligny, came with his six hundred French Huguenot colonists to Brazil in 
1555 he intended a permanent settlement. Partly owing to his treatment of 
his followers *® and also because of the opposition of the Portuguese settlers 
already in that part of Brazil, the French scheme failed. Villegagnon returned 
home shortly before the Portuguese made a successful attack on the settle- 
ment, and the last of the survivors who had not already gone back to France 
were finally wiped out in 1507. The story of this ill-fated adventure was told 
by three men who took part in it. Of these, two, André Thevet, the Franciscan, 
and Jean de Léry, the Calvinist, have left works which are well known, 
having been reissued and translated and extensively treated by later writers. 
Thevet returned to France in February, 1556; De Léry did not arrive in the 
colony until some time later. 

But before either had put his pen to paper another colonist who had been 
with Villegagnon from the beginning wrote two letters to France regarding 
the happenings of the first year in the settlement. They are dated in February 
and May, 1550. It was Nicolas Barró, a Huguenot, who addressed these 
letters to friends who had accompanied him part way on the journey to his 
port of embarkation. They were thus written before Thevet, who left the 
River Ganabara ( River de Janeiro) in February, 1556, would have had time 
to reach France and write his much longer work on the New World. Barré's 
letters were printed under the title, Copie de quelques letres sur la navigation 


46 This word is cornet in the original French, meaning a horn or trumpet; according to Nicot's 
Latin-French dictionary (op. cit. supra) the word was also applied to paper tubes used by 
, apothecaries. 

47 Baxter uses the manuscript of Carter's work in the Bibliothèque Nationale in his edition. 
There is a fuller vocabulary of Indian words than in the published edition of 1545. One entry 
reads (p. 214): "They call the herb of which they use in their pipes during the winter, Quiecta." 
48 Villegagnon was a Catholic; he was accused by De Léry of cruelty and injustice toward the 
Protestants. 
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du Cheuallier de Villegaignon es terres de l'Amerique oultre I Zquinoctial, 
Paris, 1557. The privilege for printing is dated February, 1557, which is a 
later date than for the first edition of Thevet's book, also published in 1557. 
Barré's work is of great rarity and was not reprinted in French until much 
later. It has been noticed by few writers *? on the French colony in Brazil. 

Besides being of slighter content this little volume differs in other respects 
from Thevet's sensational treatise on the strange land inhabited by savages 
and monsters. Thevet wanted to make a great stir, and, as will be seen, he 
used dubious methods to this end. Barré, a Protestant and a trusted officer of 
Villegagnoy,*° reported what he saw and heard soberly and without digres- 
sions. He thus is an excellent medium between the extremes represented by 
Thevet, the Franciscan friend of Villegagnon, who naturally would not attack 
the leader in his report on the colony, and De Léry, Protestant colonist, who, 
writing twenty years later, accused Villegagnon of acts of oppression and 
cruelty against his fellow settlers. It does not seem probable that Barré ex- 
pected his work to be published. He must have returned to France before 
1560, when the Portuguese attacked the colony. We next hear of him in 
connection with another French Protestant colony, this time with Captain 
Jean Ribaut in Florida in 1561. He was elected captain by the settlers left 
there by Ribaut in 1562,5 but the colonists were forced by hardship to return 
home. He must, however, have again come to the New World with Lau- 
donniéres expedition to Florida in 1564, for Thevet, who mentions him 
several times,** says that the Spaniards killed him there. 

Among the few plants singled out by the laconic Barré for mention is 
tobacco. He observed it more closely than Staden, if we can judge by his 
notice of it, and informed himself of its properties. He says:°° 

I have seen a plant that id call Petun, the size of large comfrey; they 


suck the juíce and inhale the smoke of this. With this plant they can 
endure hunger eight or nine days. 


When Part n1 of De Bry's monumental collection of voyages, on travels in 
Brazil, was issued in 1592, it was composed of Staden's Wahrhaftige Historia, 
De Léry's Histoire d'un voyage fait en la terre du Bresil, and Barré's letters. 
These appeared in Latin; in the German edition they were not included, 


49 Heulhard and Denis are those who have come to my attention. 

50 De Léry calls him a lieutenant (sig. Fe.) 

51 Hakluyt, Vol. xn, sig. Ddi*. 

52 Heulhard, p. 173, quotes this statement from MSS. s. f. 15457 in the Bibliothèque Nationale. 
Ribaut in his The whole and true Discouerye of Terra Florida, 1563, does not refer to Barré. 

53 On sig. Cs’, 
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and they would seem to have been attached to the Latin issue because of 
the wish of their Latin translator, Charles de l'Écluse,5* who did considerable 
translating for De Bry. The former says, in a brief foreword to the letters, that 
he had read them eagerly when they first appeared and had preserved them 
carefully. 

Theodore de Bry and Charles de l'Écluse were both Protestants who had 
suffered hardship because of their faith. As in the case of Parts x and rr 55 of 
De Bry's series, Part m was composed entirely of accounts of travelers of the 
reformed religion. Thevet's work on Brazil was well known and often quoted, 
as has been seen, but it was not included either in Hakluyt's tr De Bry's 
collections.5? André Thevet,®” the Franciscan who went with Villegagnon to 
Brazil, did not commence author with his Les singularitez de la France 
antarctique of 1557. He had already issued Cosmographie de Levant in 1556, 
of which there were two printings. He regarded himself as a full-fledged 
traveler and cosmographer. The copy of Ramusio's Delle navigationi e viaggi 
(1554, 1559, 1556) which belonged to Thevet has survived.” The first 
volume of this set was issued the year before he went to Brazil. He probably 
read the description in this book of Cabral’s landing in that country, written 
by a “Portuguese pilot,” whose brief account of the natives and their customs 
would undoubtedly have whetted the insatiable curiosity of the cosmog- 
rapher of the Levant. It may even have decided him to accept Villegagnon's 
suggestion that he accompany the expedition to South America. 

The third volume of Ramusio’s collection, devoted to American histories 
and voyages, came out the year of Thevet's return home. One wonders what 
he thought of the account of Brazil, written by "a great French captain." 
This attacks the Portuguese and praises the French voyagers to that country. 
And what did he think of the map,” with its pictures of Indians? He did 
not annotate this portion of the volume, as he did some other parts of the 
collection. 


54 For his other work as botanist and translator, v. supra. 

55 V, infra. 

56 De Bry did, however, leave out the attack made on Thevet and all the parts derogatory to 
Villegagnon found in De Léry's work (v. infra). 

57 1502-1590, Adhémar, p. 81, says he was chosen to be chaplain of the Catholics on the 
expedition. 

58 It is in the Arents Tobacco Collection. 

59 Reproduced in Chapter rv of the present work. In his La cosmographie universelle of 1575 he 
has a map of the New World, on which he has loftily boasted that his cartography is more 
scientific than that of earlier geographers. 
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In spite of his pretentions Thevet was conspicuously ignorant of geography, 
and by contemporary writers he was considered a plagiarist and worse.9? 
Atkinson remarks:9! "He constantly insisted on his personal experience of 
regions where he had never been." He also attacked the geographic writers 
from whom he derived his material. By Jean de Léry, to whose work we will 
presently come, he was called “not only a liar but an impudent prevaricator. "9? 
The efforts made by MM. Gaffarel and Denis to rehabilitate Thevet in the 
nineteenth century were not conspicuously successful.9? 

None the less, his work was one of the three earliest on the New World to 
be translated into English, as The new found worlde;9* in 1568. It was trans- 
lated into» Italian, as Historia dell India America detta altramente Francia 
antartica, 1561 and 1584.5 The first French edition, Paris, is known both with 
the dates 1557 and 1558. There is an edition of Antwerp, 1558, also in French. 
The work does not seem to have been issued in German, Dutch or Spanish. 

Thevet gives a longer notice 99 of petum than does Barré, as befits a work 
of such pretensions. He also claims to have tried smoking himself, being 
apparently the first writer on the New World to have made this attempt, or 
at least to have told of it. 


Another curiosity is a plant, which they call in their language petun, which 
Ee carry with them, because they believe it to be wonderfully 
useful for several things. It resembles our ox-tongue. They carefully 
gather this herb, and dry it in the shade in their little cabins. When it is dry 
they enclose a rp of it in a palm leaf, which is rather large, and roll 
it up about the length of a candle. They light it at one end and take in the 
smoke by the nose and mouth. They say it is very good to drive forth and 
consume the superfluous moisture in the head. Besides, when taken in this 
way, it makes it possible to endure hunger and thirst for some time. 
Therefore they use it often, even when they are taking counsel they inhale 
this smoke and then speak; this they do ordinarily one after the other in 
war, where it is very useful. Women do not use it at all.68 It is true that if 
Ge? take too much of this smoke or perfume it will go to their head and 

e them drunk like the smell of strong wine. The Christians there today 


60 In López de Gémara’s Histoire générale des Indes, Paris, 1568, the French translator, Fumée, 
in his preface to the reader, says esie Aiii?) of Thevet's work that “the largest part is a tissue 
of lies , . . mistakes in the location of places and mistakes in interpretation.” 
61 P. 298. 
62 On sig. Se", Adhémar, p. 42, makes the surprising statement that De Léry took out his 
derogatory remarks from the second edition. The same statement as quoted occurs in the fourth 
edition, 1599, on sig. bis", and the Latin edition of 1586 on sig. **1;". 
63 Adhémar (p. 42), who is also an apologist, accuses De Léry of writing an attack on Thevet. 
_ 84 By Thomas Hacket. 

65 By Giuseppe Dondi dall’ Orologio. 
68 On sig. paru", 
67 The views of Las Casas and Oviedo about smoking have already been quoted. 
68 V. supra for Cardim's statement on this matter and also Thevet's own statement, infra. 
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have become very attached to this plant and perfume,® although at the 
beginning its use is not without danger before one is accustomed to it: 
for this smoke causes sweating and weakness, even fainting, as I have 
tested myself. And this is not as strange as it seems, for there are other 
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Brazilian Indian smoking a primitive cigar. From Les singularitez de la 
France antarctique, Paris, 1557, by André Thevet. 
plants which affect the brain, even though they are pleasant and good 
to eat. 

Two of the numerous woodcuts which illustrate Thevet's work relate to 
tobacco. One shows a medicine man with several helpers ministering to a 
sick man. An attendant holds a fammaracka in his hand and another is blow- 
ing smoke on the patient."? In the text concerning the treatment of the sick: 
nothing is said about these last. The other illustration, which is reproduced 
here, shows an Indian smoking a large cigar such as is described in the 
passage above. This, however, is not mentioned in the text for the woodcut, 
which describes the Indian way of making fire, which can be seen also in 
the picture. 

In another part of his book Thevet has a section on Cartier's discoveries in 
Canada, where he gives"! a version of the pipe-smoking account already : 
69 V. supra for similar testimony by Portuguese writers on Brazil. 


70 V. supra for a reference to this way of healing disease among the Indians. 
71 On sig. Qi*. 
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quoted. Some of the woodcuts, presumably drawn from the author's descrip- 
tion of what he had seen in Brazil, were adapted for the large and detailed 
copperplate illustrations, which, along with those copied from Staden's and 
De Léry's works, were published in Part m of De Bry's Voyages. 

It was eighteen years after Thevet issued his book on the New World 
before he returned to the same subject in thetfourth part of La cosmographie 
universelle of 1575. Many fateful events took place in France during this 
period, among them the bitter religious strife which culminated in the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572. We have already noted Nicot’s dis- 
covery of tbe healing virtues of tobacco and his sending the plant into France, 
as well as the rapid spread of its reputation there under the name Nicotiane.” 
Liébaults La maison rustique ® of 1567, 1570 and 1574 appeared at this 
period, as did Gohory's Instruction sur l'herbe Petun. Another work on 
America, one of the most popular in the latter portion of the sixteenth century, 
appeared in 1565,4 La historia del mondo nuovo, by Girolamo Benzoni. 
Thevet includes him, along with Nicot, Liébault, and Gohory, as a target for 
attack in the section on tobacco which he inserted in La cosmographie 
universelle of 1575. We shall now turn to Benzoni. 

What little we know about this author's life is gleaned from the statements 
at the beginning of his work. A native of Milan, he went to America in 1541 
at the age of twenty-two, remaining there until his return in 1555. He then 
presumably spent the next ten years in compiling the work published in 1565. 
À new Italian edition appeared in 1572, with some changes by the author. 
Nothing further is known of him. 

There are two things about Benzoni's history which are important to 
mention. One is his hatred towards the Spanish for their cruelty to the 
Indians. This is clearly expressed in the second part of his work. The other 
fact is that his book has very little originality except for his observations and 
«views on this subject, which presumably prevented the book's being trans- 
lated into Spanish. Tt also probably caused Chauveton, a Protestant, to trans- 
late it into French and Latin, and may have been one reason why it was 
included by De Bry. Benzoni made large use of Ramusio's third volume "5 
which contained a summary of the works of Peter Martyr and Oviedo on 


72 V, supra. 

78 For quotations and discussion v. supra. 

74 À Latin translation was made in 1578 by Urbain Chauveton; this was reprinted in 1581 and 
1590 and was included by De Bry as Parts rv and v of his voyages, 1594-1595, as well as the 
German version which had been printed in 1579 and 1582. The French translation by Chauveton, 
of 1579, is extremely important and will be discussed infra. 

75 Issued in 1556, v. supra. 
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the New World. In some instances he almost reproduced the words of these 
historians. In 1557 an Italian translation of López de Gómara's work on Peru, 
. La seconda parte delle historie generali dell India, was issued. Benzoni 
plagiarized freely from this work in writing that portion of his book which 
dealt with his journey to Peru. 

A proof of how he depended on others is given by the passage of his work 
dealing with tobacco.7? He states that Tabacco is the Mexican word for the 
plant, obviously failing to realize that Oviedo was writing of the inhabitants 
of Hispaniola when he used this word. As Thevets work was printed in 
Italian in 1561 it is more than probable that Benzoni derived his description 
of the method of smoking the cigar from this. e 


In this island, as in some other provinces of these new countries there 
are certain bushes, not very large, like reeds, which produce a leaf like 
that of the walnut, but a little larger, which is held in high estimation by 
the people of the country where it is used, and very much prized by the 
slaves which the Spaniards brought from Ethiopia. When these leaves 
are in season, they pick them and, tying them in bunches, hang them near 
the fire, unti] they are quite dry. And when they wish to use them they 
take a leaf of the husk of their grain, and putting one of the others in it, 
they roll them tight together, then they set fire to one end and, putting 
one end into their mouth, they draw their breath through it. Then the 
smoke goes into the mouth, the throat and the head, and they retain it 
as long as they can, because they feel a pleasure in it, and so much do 
they fill themselves with this cruel smoke that they lose their reason. 
And there are some who take so much of it that they fall down as if they 
were dead and remain the greater part of the day or night unconscious. 
Some can be found that are content to imbibe enough of this smoke to 
make them dizzy and no more. See what a pestiferous and wicked poison 
from the devil it is. It has happened several times to me only to smell it 
while going ih the road, in the provinces of Guatemala Sec Nicaragua, 
or entering into the house of some Indian who had taken the smoke, which 
in the Mexican language is called tabacco, and suddenly smelling the 
violent stench, I was forced to leave with speed.77 


The author has used Oviedo as a source in this passage, with various details 
added from Thevet. His reaction to tobacco is much more violent than that 
of the other two; one can not imagine him attempting, as did Thevet, to 
smoke. In the chapter following, which describes the method of curing the 
sick in vogue among the islands, he gives a version 78 of the smoke therapy, 
clearly derived from that of Peter Martyr, already quoted.” 


76 On sig. Gn**. 

77 In the second edition of 1572 the author adds a phrase or two to make his disgust appear 
even stronger. 

78 On Gy"**, 79 V. supra. 
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The most important translation of Benzoni was that into French by Urbain 
Chauveton.® He was a Protestant pastor in Geneva in 1566; he was forced 
to leave in 1571 but later received citizenship. After difficulties in various 
charges he went to Limeuil and was there as late as 1614. As Atkinson says, 
his work is more an adaptation than a translation. He wrote a long com- 
mentary on the first part of the work, but was forced to give up finishing this 
because of a change of residence. One understands why he selected Benzoni's 
book for translation; under his hands it became “a sort of apocalyptic con- 
demnation of the Spaniards.” The commentary on the text was not included 
in his Latip translation of the work and does not appear in any other edition. 
As the French printing is excessively rare, the passage in the notes by 
Chauveton which bears on tobacco has hitherto remained unrecorded in 
works relating to the subject. 

In his comments ®™ on the tobacco passage in Benzoni Chauveton, who, 
unlike the Italian, takes care to document his statements, gives the names of 
earlier authors who have treated the plant, such as Oviedo and Cartier, and 
even mentions the work of De Léry, which had been issued only the year 
before. But he has some conclusions of his own. 

After giving the description of tobacco from Oviedo he continues: 

The people of Hispaniola call it cohobba, and I think that this is the same 

as the Brazilians call petun,9? of which M. de Léry speaks in Chapter xm 

of his History of America. 
He then describes the use of the taboca, or y-shaped pipe of the residents of 
Hispaniola, and makes a very significant addition, although still following 
Oviedo's account. 

The other Indians have reeds made of canes which they use for the 

same effect. 
Chauveton uses the word chalumeau as applied to the straight pipes smoked 
by the Indians. It is from this word that the well-known French word for 
peace-pipe, calumet, was derived. As the French translation of Oviedo which 
was most probably used by Chauveton,®* does not use the word, it would 
appear to be original with him; it is seemingly the first time the word was 
applied to a tobacco-pipe in a printed work. 


(To be continued) 


80 FT, 1559-1614. Entitled Histoire nouvelle du nouveau monde. 

81 On sig. Vity"-Viriy". 

82 V, infra, De Léry's comments on this statement in the 1586 edition of his own book. 
88 L'histoire naturelle et generalle des Indes, 1556. The passage occurs on sig. nv’. 


Ladies’ Magazines to 1850 
The Beginnings of an Industry 


By CAROLINE [ORN GARNSEY 
virt 
INTRODUCTION 


VER one billion copies of women's magazines were purchased in the 

United States last year. This figure reflects the bigness and power of 
the women's magazine publishing industry. By providing enterttinment, 
greater knowledge, and more gracious living, these magazines have become 
an integral part of women’s lives. 

Women's magazines did not always permeate the nation. The beginnings 
of this Jarge industry were most trying and humble. Because they were trivial 
and short-lived, many of the early magazines for ladies are forgotten ventures 
today. Nevertheless, taken together they deeply affected trends in manners, 
tastes, and literature, and they founded a worthwhile industry. Let us now 
briefly review the early development of ladies' magazines and specifically 
look at a few memorable journalistic ventures. 

The first magazines to be printed in the Colonies appeared in February, 
1741, but it was not until after the Revolution that the women had a maga- 
zine to call their own. The first periodical to appeal directly to feminine 
readers appeared in May, 1784, as The Gentleman and Ladys Town and 
Country Magazine. The contents included accounts of voyages, moral tales 
and essays, poetry, foreign and domestic news, chapters from substantial 
treatises, and lists of births, marriages, and deaths. Even though this Boston 
monthly saw less than one year of life, it illustrated the possibility of a peri- 
odical depending largely upon the favor of women. 

The Impartial Gazette and Saturday Evening Post, the second magazine 
for ladies, was begun in New York on May 17, 1788. With changes of owner- 
ship and titles, it continued until 1828, While the paper was designed to 
promote the amusement of readers, the publishers assured prospective 
patrons that it would never contain anything “to offend the Modest or disturb 
the feeling of the Virtuous.” 

Publishers did give women a larger share of flattering attention after the 
Revolution. The newspaper, Centennial, for example, which began its long 
Boston career during 1784, promptly admitted that “the education of the 
fairer part of creation has been culpably neglected to the prejudice of society.” 

[74] 
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However, only five real ladies’ periodicals were offered in the Colonies during 
the eighteenth century: two in New England, two in New York, and one in 
Philadelphia. In addition to the "prejudice of society," publishing handicaps 
included the thin and scattered population, a primitive mail system, de- 
linquent subscribers, and manufacturing difficulties. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENTS TO 1880 


The year 1830 marks the commencement of a Philadelphia magazine, 
Godey's Lady's Book, which was to change the entire ladies magazine pub- 
lishing picéure. Arbitrarily, then, we can view 1880 as a dividing line in the 
growth of ladies’ magazines. On one side is the experimental period; on the 
other, the period of establishment. Many of the forty-six humble ladies’ 
magazines which appeared prior to 1830 are forgotten today. However, no 
matter how individually trivial and short-lived, together they pointed the 
way for a successful industry. 

New England was the most active geographical region in providing women 
with periodicals prior to 1830. Not only did it publish the first magazine for 
ladies in the Colonies, it presented sixteen others as well. Purely experimental, 
these magazines contained absurd stories, extremely sentimental poetry, and 
little essays on such subjects as "Love" and "The Art of Pleasing.” In the 
opening number of Boston's Ladies’ Visitor (1806), for example, the editor 
stated that the magazine’s pages were to be "closed against politics and 
obscenity"; indeed, against "everything which might cause the crimson fluid 
to stain the cheek of unaffected modesty." 

However, the efforts of these seventeen publishers were not in vain; they 
did capture a reading public, and they did pave the way for better ventures. 
Gradually the absurd features — the patronizing advice and the stories which 
insulted intelligence — gave way to material which bore a more recognizable 
relationship to the lives of women readers. Toward the end of the 18205, 
several New England publishers simultaneously brought out periodicals for 
ladies which contained more useful and dignified contents. The most im- 
portant one commenced. in Boston during 1828 as The Ladies Magazine. 
Edited by Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, it did much to make intelligent readers 
out of women. While Mrs. Hale did not consider it ladylike to demand a life 
which was broader than the home life, she graciously served the expanding 
interests of her readers by discussing their home problems, their country, 
and America's developing literature. It is no wonder that Louis Godey pur- 
chased The Ladies Magazine in 1836 and transferred Mrs. Hale to his own 
glowing Philadelphia enterprise. 
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New York offered "instruction and amusement" to its women through 
twelve magazines before 1830. While today these magazines are curios, it is 
worthwhile to remember that they did, in their own way, serve the New York 
woman. For example, New York's first ladies' magazine, which began in 1788 
as the Impartial Gazette and Saturday Evening Post, continued until 1823. 
A review of these humble periodicals shows that New York women wanted 
and received literature in their magazines, not housekeeping articles or 
recipes. Sentiment was the dominant characteristic, and contents included 
chapters from turgid romances, poetry pages, departments, and news items. 

Any mention of Philadelphia in connection with the development of maga- 
zines for women immediately suggests the widely remembered and*spopular 
Godeys Lady's Book. However, before its time, nine ladies’ periodicals had 
been presented. The first magazine offering to Philadelphia women was pub- 
lished in 1792 as The Ladies Magazine and Repository of Entertaining 
Knowledge. It was completely literary, with no discussion of fashion, needle- 
work, or household matters. However, the periodical was soon abandoned 
because of a scourge of yellow fever which had devastated the city. The most 
significant Philadelphia magazine of this period was the Album and. Ladies' 
Weekly Gazette, the first publication in this country to adorn itself with a 
colored fashion plate. When Volume 1 of the Album reached a successful 
conclusion in June, 1827, the event was marked by issuing a handsome full- 
page colored fashion plate of a lady's evening costume. It was designed as 
the frontispiece of the bound volume. When these early publishing ventures 
for Philadelphia ladies are reviewed as a group, it becomes apparent that 
not one was distinctive. Each was imitative in form and in content. When 
editors urged dependence upon native literature, their efforts were not re- 
warded; they were forced to turn to foreign works. 

The South had a share of struggling periodicals for women during this 
period of magazine beginnings. However, only four appeared before 1830. 
The first seems to have appeared in Savannah, Georgia, during 1819 as Ladies’ 
Magazine. It was to be "a just tribute of respect to the honorable, intelligent, 
and patriotic matrons of the country," and it was to offer original and selected 
matter from the pages of history and science. Savannah ladies did not respond 
to the magazine, and the editors retired their efforts at the end of the year. 
À review of these four Southern publications shows that they were devoted 
unsuccessfully to "entertainment and instruction." Southern publishers in- 
cluded literature, science, and arts — not more frivolous affairs — for "enter- 
tainment." Articles on social conduct but not household helps, were included 
for "instruction." 
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Just as in the East, from the moment that magazines were established west 
of the Allegheny Mountains, the women were recognized. What may be 
considered the first Western magazine for ladies, the Masonic Miscellany and 
Ladies Literary Magazine, appeared in June, 1821, at Lexington, Kentucky. 
The tone was serious, only occasionally lightened with poems and narratives, 
and the content resolved itself to extensive borrowings from contemporary 
journals. By 1823, the editor gave up his somewhat lugubrious efforts at enter- 
tainment and instruction. Only four periodicals dedicated to Western women 
appeared before 1830. Even though each was short-lived, these fugitive 
attempts reyeal the literary self-consciousness of the West. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENTS FROM 1830 TO 1850 


In and about 1830, there was an extraordinary outburst of ladies magazine 
activity in this country. Publishers became aware of the new times, new 
conditions, new opinions, and new manners. Women were no longer to be 
urged to defend themselves against the dangerous seducer and libertine; 
rather, they were to be persuaded to assume the moral leadership of the land. 
While the first thirty years of the nineteenth century had not produced a 
really successful ladies magazine, during the 1830s three outstanding peri- 
odicals were seeking the favor of feminine America: Ladies Magazine of 
Boston, Godey’s Lady’s Book of Philadelphia, and Ladies Companion of 
New York. Between 1830 and 1850, however, periodical undertakings to serve 
ladies were not limited to these three dominating magazines. Each was 
promptly surrounded in its particular region by less important ventures and, 
in total, sixty-four different ladies magazines were published. 

New England, again, was the most active geographical region in supplying 
ladies with periodicals. It gave way to rival regions only at the end of this 
period, when commercialism took the place of crusading zeal. During the 
early 1830s, the flourishing Ladies’ Magazine, edited by Mrs. Hale, served 
as an inspiration to other New England publishers. However, upon the com- 
bination of Godey's Lady's Book and Ladies Magazine in 1836, the Phila- 
delphia enterprise began to dominate its contemporaries in both Philadelphia 
and New England. 

In spite of Godey’s ascendance, New England editors continued their 
efforts to promote new periodicals. Twenty-one magazines for women were 
_ published in the region between 1830 and 1850. The “Repositories,” the 
“Wreaths,” and the “Miscellanies” continued in their traditional appeal. How- 
ever, being unable to supply outstanding contributors or embellishments, 
some New England publishers, in order to secure patronage, departed from 
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the traditional type of periodical. This led to lower prices or novel features. 
For example, the Ladies’ Repository of Boston had the backing of the Uni- 
versalist faith. The Portland Magazine had its energetic and versatile editor, 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. The Lady’s Annual Register and Housewife's Memo- 
randum Book utilized material which previously had been neglected in ladies’ 
magazines. And, two periodicals of the 1840s, Parents Magazine and Mother's 
Assistant and Young Lady's Friend, devoted themselves to specialized in- 
terests. 

This period, however, closes with no one outstanding or distinctive New 
England ladies’ magazine. The most significant development of the period 
was that New England women were offered ample writing oppogtunities. 
No battle had to be fought before women were considered as acceptable 
editors of magazines devoted to the interests of their own sex. Rather, the 
position of editor was often urged upon a lady by an eager publisher with the 
hope of enlarging his subscription list. 

New York presented twelve ladies’ magazines prior to 1830, but only eight 
were published there between 1830 and 1850. The widely acclaimed Phila- 
delphia magazine, Godey's Lady s Book, which began in 1830, obtained New 
York subscribers who would have otherwise turned to magazines of their 
own region. Since ladies magazines published in New York did not sell well, 
some publishers resorted to disguising their periodicals as gift books. or 
annuals. Two examples were The Magnolia and The Ladies Wreath. Other 
publishers turned to special interest magazines and, in this connection, New 
York can be proud of The Mother's Magazine. 'This monthly publication, 
which began in 1883 and continued until 1888, claimed to be the first one 
edited exclusively for mothers. Typical articles were "The Infant, "Baby 
Tea Parties," and "Parental Decision." 

There were imitators of Godey’s in all parts of the country, and New York 
offered four. The Ladies’ Companion, published from 1834 to 1844, was the 
most popular New York imitator. The publisher, William Snowden, re- 
peatedly claimed the distinction of having been the first to issue a magazine 
with all new plates, instead of borrowing these expensive embellishments 
from other publications. Another imitator, however, Sargent's New Monthly 
Magazine of Literature, Fashion and the Fine Arts, survived for only the first 
six months of 1848. The most important New York ladies’ magazine to be 
published during this period was founded on St. Valentine’s Day of 1846 
as The Home Journal. It continues today as Town and Country, a magazine 
devoted to fashionable life. 
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Philadelphia furnished fifteen magazines for ladies between 1830 and 1850. 
During this period it surpassed all other publishing centers in the popularity 
of its offerings. No wonder Philadelphia came to be regarded as the fountain- 
head of ladies magazines. Taking the offerings as a group, they reflect a 
simple and personal publishing tone. Not until the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century was publishing to become "big business." 

Godey’s Lady's Book has special significance because it was the first ladies’ 
magazine in this country to attain real popularity. It began in 1830 and con- 
tinued to 1898. Its distinctive features were the old-fashioned gallantry of 
its publisher, the great crusading character of its editor, the complete purity 
of its editorial contents, and the embellishments. Even today these hand- 
colored fashion plates have an inextinguishable charm. Graham's Magazine 
is noteworthy in magazine history because of its contribution to literary 
development. Its publisher liberally paid authors and thus was responsible 
for the development of the professional “magazinist.” The chief distinction 
of Graham's was its light essays, and the leading feature was its illustrations. 
Peterson's Magazine, "the lady's world of literature and fashion," began its 
fifty-six year career during 1842 in Philadelphia as the Ladies National Maga- 
zine. It was similar to Godey’s and presented American women with a great 
deal of amusement and instruction, plus the ever-desirable fashion plates. 
All of the popular female writers of America contributed light literature to 
Peterson's. By 1866, it claimed the largest circulation of any ladies’ periodical 
in the United States. However, Peterson's died the same year as did its rival 
and model, Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

The majority of these Philadelphia attempts to serve women depended 
upon the time-honored formula of "amusement and instruction." Purely do- 
mestic interests were generally subordinated; it was chiefly as "repositories of 
culture" that these magazines wished to be known. Only one short-lived 
periodical, Miss Leslie’s Magazine, departed from the traditional format. 
Launched in January, 1843, as a “home book of fashion, literature, and 
domestic economy,” it made a special feature of “Miss Leslie’s valuable infor- 
mation on household economy and domestic interests.” 

Ten Southern periodicals for ladies appeared between 1830 and 1850. By 
fostering a taste for “polite literature,” they attempted to offer women a share 
in the cultural life of the community. Cheaply printed, however, they did 
. not contain pages of patterns, columns of advice to the lovelorn, or bright 
fashion prints and pretentious embellishments. 

The Southern Lady’s Companion, edited from 1847 to 1854 by Reverend 
M. M. Henkle for the Methodist Church in Nashville, Tennessee, was the 
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most successful one launched during this period. While the watchwords of 
the magazine were "literature" and "religion," it did devote some space to 
domestic items. The only Southern journal of the group to attempt a gay 
tone was Southern Ladies Magazine, of Baltimore. It was presented in 
1850, but only two copies are known to remain to prove its existence and 
character. 

The twelve fugitive attempts to offer women of the West their own peri- 
odicals from 1880 to 1850, again, reveals the literary self-consciousness of 
the West. The main theme of these Western magazines for women was the 
creation and preservation of literature. The prosaic details of domestic life 
and household matters were ignored. For example, in announcing he Cin- 
cinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre to prospective patrons in 1831, the pub- 
lisher wrote with enthusiasm: "There is enough talent among us, if properly 
encouraged and brought forward, to produce a periodical of character, nearly 
if not quite equal, to any issued from the eastern press." 

The most important Western magazine for ladies, the Ladies Repository, 
was published by the Western agents of the Methodist Book Concern in 
Cincinnati. It commenced in January, 1841, weathered the Civil War, and 
retired with its December, 1876, issue. The magazine was exceptionally well 
printed with large octavo pages. It contained sober and earnest essays of a 
moral nature, much poetry, some articles on historical and scientific affairs, 
and book reviews. The subtitle, "And Gatherings of the West," suggested the 
regional note, and a number of Western writers were enlisted. Even though 
the subtitle was dropped from the magazine at the end of 1848, the Ladies 
Repository was always distinctively a magazine of that midwestern region 
where Methodist power had concentrated. 


CONTENT OF THE LADIES MAGAZINE TO 1850 


The 110 magazines for women (two transplanted to two different geo- 
graphical regions) which were presented in America to the year 1850 tell a 
story of crusading zeal. Even though many were humble and short-lived, 
their trials and errors contributed greatly to the development of the women’s 
magazine industry. 

It is interesting to note that “the female mind” found ample opportunity 
to exert itself during the first half of the nineteenth century. Every village 
had a local authoress who was able graciously to send essays, tales, or poems 
to some obscure journal. No battle had to be fought before women were 
accepted as suitable proprietors of magazines for their own sex. Instead, the 
position of editor was often urged upon one of them by a publisher who was 
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eager to enlarge a slender subscription list by the magic of some decorous 
name. The writing of this period, however, was obviously imitative. English 
magazines were the accepted standard, and they were actually looted for 
"selected" contents. 

As to general contents, it was a poetical era. Sentimental verses appeared 
in great quantities. Next to poetry came fiction, followed by biography. There 
was a remarkable sameness about most of the literature which appeared in 
the magazines for ladies. Nearly all of the stories dealt with love, all were 
success stories, and all had happy endings. To the writer and reader of ladies’ 
magazines, guccess meant just one thing: marriage and living happily ever 
afterward, The exceptions to this were few. 

Reform was rife, and the "woman question" did receive attention. How- 
ever, ladies’ magazines of this period were designed to “amuse and instruct." 
This "amusement and instruction" included short stories, verse, advice on 
proper conduct, and details on suitable training for the lady's station. Ladies’ 
magazines did, on occasion, advocate sensible education, urge the care 
of health, and even stress the rights and duties of women. However, they 
were in no sense devoted to reform or disposed to do any agitating for 
a cause. Women editors did not wish to change the social order; in fact, 
they did not wish to endanger their success by espousing an unpopular 
cause. It was a special group of magazines, which might rightfully be termed 
"female reform" magazines, which crusaded for the enlarged sphere 
of women. 

The liberal payment policy initiated by Graham's Magazine in the 1840s 
ushered in a new writing class. Prior to this, men and women prepared 
material for magazines during hours which were snatched from other pur- 
suits. The chief writer drawn out by this policy was Nathanial Parker Willis, 
who may be called the first great American “magazinist.” Some prominent 
women writers in the 1840s were Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Mrs. Emma C. Embury, Miss Hannah F. Gould, and 
Mrs, Frances Sargent Osgood. 

Copper and steel engravings were used for “embellishments” during this 
time. A publisher sometimes paid more for one new plate than for his entire 
literary contents. Yet, by the end of the period, the leading Philadelphia 
ladies’ magazines were offering two steel or copper plates besides the hand- 
. colored fashion plate. Naturally, there was quite a bit of plate exchanging 

by publishers. The chief users of copper and steel engravings were Godey’s 
Lady's Book, Graham's Magazine, Sartain’s Union Magazine, and Snowden’s 
Ladies’ Companion. 
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Variation in subscription price was great. Generally, three dollars was the 
average yearly price. Circulations, too, varied greatly. They ranged from a 
few hundred to the 40,000 claimed by Godey's in 1849. 

Magazine advertising did not attain prominence during this period. How- 
ever, it was found on the covers of some magazines and in special advertising 
sections. Books, schools, patent medicines, and other periodicals were the 
items chiefly advertised. Rates were very low. For example, The Ladies 
Companion quoted a line rate of ten cents on its cover in 1838. 

The postal system of the times seriously handicapped the development 
of magazines. In 1825 Congress fixed magazine postage at one gnd one-half 
cents a sheet for any distance not exceeding 100 miles, and two and one-half 
cents for greater distances. The standard ladies’ magazine cost the subscriber 
from four and one-half to seven and one-half cents postage for each number. 
In 1852 a Post Office Act was passed which reduced magazine rates and 
effectively transferred postage charges from subscriber to publisher. This 
event, enabling publishers to absorb postage and relieve subscribers of an- 
noying payments at their own post offices, was to mark the beginning of a 
new era in the development of American magazines. 


CHECKLIST OF LADIES MAGAZINES TO 1850 


One hundred and ten ladies’ magazines (two of which were transplanted 
to two geographical regions) were published to the year 1850. New England 
was responsible for thirty-eight ladies’ magazines; New York, twenty; Phila- 
delphia, twenty-four; the South, fourteen; and the West, sixteen. 

Following is the first inclusive checklist to be compiled on this subject. 
The titles are listed alphabetically by five geographical regions. Place of 
imprint, periodicity, inclusive dates of publication, publisher or editor's name, 
and title variations are given for those magazines for which such facts could 
be obtained from files. Several titles are included in the checklist, even though 
copies could not be located, for comments in contemporary journals gave 
indubitable evidence of their existence and nature. 
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THe CHECK List 


NEW ENGLAND REGION 


ÀLBUM on Lanes CommMon-Prace Book, 


Lowell, Massachusetts. November 1832- 
1833. Issued by Alfred Gilman. 


AMERICAN LADIES’ ALBUM AND GENTLEMEN' S 
PARLOR MISCELLANY. 


Boston, Massachusetts. July 1845-1848. 
Edited by L. H. M. Cochran. 


Boston MISCELLANY AND Lapres’ MONTHLY 
MAGAZINEA 


Boston, Massachusetts. Early 1843-? Edited 
by Henry T. Tuckerman. 
BOSTON SPECTATOR AND LADIES’ ALBUM. 


Boston, Massachusetts. Weekly. 1826-1827. 
Owned by Messrs. Ingraham and Hewes. 


BosroN WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


Boston, Massachusetts. Weekly. 1802 — Sep- 
tember 1805. Edited by Mrs. Susannah Row- 
son. 


Bower or TASTE. 

Boston, Massachusetts. Began as a weekly 
and became a fortnightly. January 1828-1830. 
Edited by Mrs. Katharine Ware. 


CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE; OR, GENTLEMAN'S 


AND Lapy’s Montrany MUSEUM oF 
KNOWLEDGE AND RATIONAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENT 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. Monthly. January 
1801-end of 1801. 
EASTERN MAGAZINE. 


Bangor, Maine, June 1885-end of 1836. 
Edited by Mrs. Matilda Carter. 


GENTLEMAN AND Lapy’s TOWN AND COUNTRY 
MAGAZINE (THE). 
Boston, Massachusetts. Monthly. May — 
December 1784. Published by Job Weedon and 
William Barrett. 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES’ TOWN AND COUNTRY 
MAGAZINE (THE). 
Boston, Massachusetts. Monthly. February 
1789-1790, 


GLEANER, 


Gloucester, Massachusetts. 18385~? Edited by 
` “A Lady of Gloucester.” 


LADES GAZETTE. 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1833-P Edited by 
“A Lady.” 


Langg LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Lowell, Massachusetts, EE 1840— 
1842, Edited by A. B. F. Hildreth. 


Lanes MAGAZINE, Providence, R. L 
March 1828-1824. Edited by "A Lady." 


Lapres’ MAGAZINE (THE). 

Boston, Massachusetts. Monthly. January 
1828-1836. Edited by Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 
The titles include: The Ladtes’ Magazine, 
1828-1829, 1833; The Ladies’ Magazine and 
Literary Gazette, 1830-1882; American Ladies’ 
Magazine, 1834-1836. 


LADIES MAGAZINE AND ÁLBUM. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 1848-Middle of 1851. 
Published by A. H. Davis. 


Lanes’ MAGAZINE AND CASKET or LITERA- 
TURE. 


Boston, Massachusetts, 1845-1848. Edited 
by Miss Anna T. Wilbur. 


LADES Mirror. 


Boston, Massachusetts. Fortnightly. 1830- 
1832. 


LADES Mraron. 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island. P-expired by June 
1834. 


LADES MISCELLANY. 


Salem, Massachusetts, Irregular. November 
7, 1828 — June 9, 1833. 


Langg MUSEUM. 
Providence, Rhode Island. Weekly. July 
1825-1826. 


Lapres’ PEARL (Tae): A MonTHLY MAGAZINE, 
EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS, AND 
ORIGNAL Music. 

[Vari was given in the spelling of 
"Ladies " (Lady's).] Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Monthly. 1841-1848. Edited by Reverend 
Daniel Wise. 


Lapies’ PorxroLio. 
Boston, Massachusetts. Weekly. 1820-1821, 
Lane Reposrrory. See UNivEensALIST, in this 
Section. 


Laptizs’ VISITOR. 


Boston, Massachusetts. Weekly. December 
1808-1807. The titles include: Ladies’ Visitor, 
1806; Ladies’ Afternoon Visitor, 1807. 
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New England Region, continued 


Lapy’s ANNUAL REGISTER AND HOUSEWIFES 
MEMORANDUM Book. 
Boston, Massachusetts. January 1838-1846. 
Edited by Mrs. Caroline Gilman. 


Lapy’s WREATH. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 1844-1848. 
Edited by Reverend Charles W. Denison. Pub- 
lished in Philadelphia from 1842 to 1844. 


MERRIMACK MAGAZINE AND LADIES LITERARY 
CABINET. 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. Weekly. Au- 
gust 1805-1806. 


MINERVIAD. 


Boston, Massachusetts. Fortnightly. March 
1822-? 


MOTHERS ASSISTANT AND 
FRIEND. 

Boston, Massachusetts. January 1841-185? 
Edited by William C. Brown. 


Morzuxus Boox AND Younc Lapy’s COMPAN- 
ION. 


Chelsea, Vermont. 1889-P Edited by Mrs. 
Sophia Hewes. 


Younc La»v's 


PARENTS MAGAZINE. 

Gilmanton, New Hampshire, and Concord, 
New Hampshire. September 1840-1850. Edited 
by Reverend and Mrs. I. Bird until March 
1841 and then by "an association of Parents." 
The titles include: Parents Magazine, 1840; 
Parents’ Magazine and Young Peoples’ Friend, 
1841-1850. 


PorTLAND MAGAZINE. 


`~ Portland, Maine. 1834-1836. Edited by Mrs. 
Ann S. Stephens. 


Toner 


Charlestown, Massachusetts. Weekly. Tanu- 
ary 1801-end of 1801. 


TOLET; on LADIES CABINET OF LITERATURE. 
Providence, Rhode Island. 1828-1829. 


UxivensauisT (THE). 

Boston, Massachusetts. 1882-1878. Edited 
by Reverend Henry Bacon and published by 
Mr. Abel Tomkins. The titles include: The 
Universalist, 1832; Universalist and The Ladies’ 
Repository, 1833; Ladies Repository, 1833- 
1878. (This information incomplete. ) 


UNIVERSALIST PALADIUM AND LADIES AMULET. 


Portland, Maine. 1839-1842. Published by 
“an association of clergymen.” 


Wrexiy MAGAZINE AND LADIES MISCELLANY. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Weekly. October 
1816—1819. 


Younc Lapres’ JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 1830-1831. Pub- 
lished by Mrs. Almira Spencer. 


NEW YORK REGION 


AMERICAN Masonic REGISTER AND LADIES’ AND 
GENTLEMEN'S MAGAZINE. 


New York, New York. 1820-1823. Issued 
by Luther Pratt. e 


COLUMBIAN LADY’s AND GENTLEMAN's MAGA- 
ZINE, EMBRACING LITERATURE IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT: EMBELLISHED WITH THE 
Finest STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAV- 
Ncs, Music AND CorLonkgp FASHIONS 
(Te). 

New York, New York. Monthly. January 
1844 — February 1849. Founded by Israel 
Post. 


IMPARTIAL GAZETTE AND SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. 


New York, New York. Weekly. May 1788 — 
October 1817. Founded by Messrs. Harrison 
and Purdy. The titles include: Impartial Ga- 
zette and Saturday Evening Post, May 1788 — 
August 1789; New York Weekly Museum, Sep- 
tember 1789 — October 1817. 


Langg COMPANION (Te). 

New York, New York. Monthly. May 1834 — 
October 1844. Published and edited by William 
Snowden. The titles include: The ? Com- 
panion; A Monthly Magazine Embracing ped. 
Department of Literature, Embellished wit 
Original Engravings and Music Arranged for 
the Piano Forte, Harp and Guttar, 1834-1848; 
The Ladies’ Companion, and Literary Expost- 
tor: A Monthly Magazine Embracing Eo 
Department of Literature, Embellished wit 
Original Engravings and Music Arranged for 
the Piano Forte, Harp and Guitar, 1843-1844, 


Las LITERARY CABINET. 

New York, New York. May 1819-end of 
1822. Published by Samuel Woodworth, then 
by Messrs. Broderick and Ritter, and later by 
Nathaniel Smith. i 


LADES MONITOR. 


New York, New York. 1801-1802. Edited 
by Isaac Newton Ralston. 
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Lange MUSEUM AND WEEKLY REPOSITORY. 


New York, New York. During 1824. Edited 
by J. H. Ray. 


LADIES WREATH. 


New York, New York. Irregular. May 1846— 
1861. Edited by Mrs. S. T. Martyn. 


Lapy’s AND GENTLEMAN's POCKET MAGAZINE 

OF LITERATURE AND POLITE AMUSEMENT. 

New York, New York. During 1798. Founded 
by Messrs. J. Fellows and J. Lyon. 


Lanvs MAGAZINE AND MUSICAL REPOSITORY. 
New York, New York. January 1801 — June 
1802. 
| 2 


LITERARY CASKET AND PockET MAGAZINE. 


New York, New York. Monthly. During 1823. 
Published by Samuel Woodworth. 


MAGNET AND LADIES LITERARY GARLAND. 
New York, New York. During 1830. 


MAGNOLIA (THE). 

New York, New York. Annually. 1841-1844, 
Published by C. B. Edwards and edited by 
Henry W. Herbert. 


MINERVA. 
Albany, New York. During 1824. 


MornEkn's MAGAZINE (THE). 


New York, New York. Monthly. 1833-1888. 
Edited by Mrs. A. G. Whittelsey. 


NATIONAL Press (Tug): A Home JOURNAL. 


New York, New York. Began as a weekly, 
changed to fortnightly, and now monthly. Feb- 
ruary 1846-present time, Founded by Nathan- 
iel Parker Willis and George Pope Morris, The 
titles include: The National Press: a Home 
Journal, February 14, 1846 — November 14, 
1846; The Home Journal, November 21, 1846 — 
March 23, 1901; Town and Country, 1901- 
present time. 


New York Mirror AND Langg LITERARY 
GAZETTE. 


New York, New York. August 1828-1830, 
Published by George P. Morris. 


SAncENTS New MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
LITERATURE, FASHION AND THE FINE ARTS, 
New York, New York. Monthly. January - 

- June 1843, Edited by Epes Sargent. 


Union MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


New York, New York. Monthly. July 1847 - 
December 1848, Edited by Mrs, Caroline Kirk- 


land. Published in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
from January 1849 to August 1852 as Sartain's 
Union Magazine of Literature and. Art. 


WEEKLY Visrror. 


New York, New York. Weekly. October 
1802-1828. The titles include: Weekly Visitor, 
1802-1805, 1811-1816; Weekly Visitor; or, 
Ladies’ Miscellany, 1806; Lady’s Weekly Mis- 
Ce , 1807-1809; Ladys Miscellany or 
W. Visitor, 1810-1811; Weekly Visitor and 
Ladies’ Museum (by absorbing the New York 
Weekly Museum), 1817-1898. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION 


ALBUM AND Lans’ WEEKLY GAZETTE. 

Philadelphia, P lvania. Weekly. Tune 
1826-1833. Founded by Thomas C. Clarke. 
The titles include: Album and Ladies Weekly 
Gazette, June 1826 — May 1827; Philadelphia 
Album and Ladies Literary Gazette, Tune 
1827 — December 1829; Ph phia m 
and Ladies Literary Port Folio (by absorbing 
the Ladies’ Literary Port Folio), January 1830- 
end of 1833. 


AMULET AND LADIES LrrkeRARY CABINET. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. November - 
December 1827. Edited by Mr. George Sieg- 
fried. 


Casxer (Tue): FLOWERS or LITERATORE, Wir 
AND SENTIMENT. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Monthly. 1826— 
1840. Founded by Samuel C. Atkinson and 
Charles Alexander. The titles include: The Cas- 
ket: Flowers of Literature, Wit and Sentiment, 
1828-1888; The Casket and Philadelphia 
it Magazine, Embracing E Depart- 
ment of Literature; Embellished wit Engrao- 
ings, the Quarterly Fashions, and Music, 
Arranged for the Piano-Forte, Harp and Guitar, 
1839-1840. 


Gopngce Lapy's Book. See Tex LApv's Boox, 
in this Section. 


GragamM’s Lapy’s AND GENTLEMAN’s MAGA- 
ZINE, EMBRACING Eiveny DEPARTMENT OF 
LITERATURE: EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAV- 
INGS, FASHIONS AND Music, ARRANGED FOR 
THE Prano-Forrr, HARP AND GUITAR. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Monthly. 1841 — 

December 1858, The titles include: Graham’s 

Lady's and Gentleman's Magazine, Embracin 

Every Department of Literature: Embellis 

with Engravings, Fashions and Music, Ar- 

ranged for the Piano-Forte, Harp and Guitar, 
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1841-1842, July 1843 — June 1844; Grahams 
American Monthly Magazine of Literature and 
mim ey 1848 — June 1858; Graham's Ius- 
trated Magazine of Literature, Romance, Art 
and Fashion, July 1856-1858. 


INTELLECTUAL REGALE (TRE),oR LADIES’ TEA- 
Tray, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Weekly. No- 
vember 1814 — December 1815, Edited by Mrs. 
Mary Carr. 


Lapres’ GARLAND. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Irregular. April 
1837 — June 1849. The titles vary tly and 
some forms include: Ladies Garland and Fam- 
' dy Wreath, Embracing Tales, Sketches, In- 
cidents, History, Poetry, Music; Ladies’ Gar- 
land: A Wreath of Many Flowers, Devoted to 
Literature, Amusement and Instruction; The 
Ladies’ Garland and Dollar Magazine, a 
Monthly Journal. Published and edited by Sam- 
uel D. Patterson from 1847 to 1849. 


Laprs' Lrrknany Museum, on WEEXLY Re- 
POSITORY. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Weekly. July 
1817 — August 1819. Edited by Henry C. 
Lewis. The titles include: Ladies L Mu- 
seum, or Weekly Repository, 1817 — June 1818; 
Lady’s and Gentleman's Weekly Museum and 
Philadelphia Reporter, July 1818 — December 
1818; Lady's and Gentleman's Weekly Literary 
and Musical Magazine, January — February 
1819; Literary and Musical Magazine, March - 
August 1819. 


LADES LITERARY PORTFOLIO. 


Philadelphia, P lvania. December 1828- 
December 1829, Published by Thomas C. 
Clarke. 


LADES’ MAGAZINE AND REPOSITORY OF ENTER- 
TAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1792 — summer 
of 1793. Published by W. Gibbons. 


LAprzs' MUSEUM. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Weekly. March- 
Middle of 1800. Edited by Isaac Ralston. 


Lapres’ NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Monthly. Janu- 
ary 18429 — April 1898. (Moved to New York 
in 1895.) lished and edited by Charles J. 
Peterson from 1842 to 1887. The titles include: 
Ladies’ National Magazine, 1842-1848; The 
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Ladys World of Literature and Fashion, 1848 
(title varied); Peterson's Magazine, 1848, 
1851-1858, 1855-1892; Peterson s Ladies’ Na- 
tional Magazine, 1848-1854 (title varied). 


LADY'S AMARANTH, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Semi-monthly. 
July 1838-1842. Published by Joseph Torr. 


Lange Book (Tue). 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Monthly. July 
1830 — August 1898. Founded by Louis A. 
Godey. The titles include: The Lady’s Book, 
1830-1839; Godey’s Lady's Book and Ladies 
American Magazine, 1840-1843; Godey's Mag- 
azine and Lady's Book, 1844-1848; Godey's 
Lady’s Book, 1848-1854, 1883-1892; Godey’s 
us Book and Magazine, 1854—1883; 
e Magazine, 1892-1898. 


Lapy’s DOLLAR NEWSPAPER, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. During 1849. 
(Offered gratis to subscribers to The Lady’s 
Book.) 


Lapys WREATH. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1842-1848. Pub- 
lished in Worcester, Massachusetts, 1844—1848. 


MINERVA. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1827. Edited by 
“A Lady." 


Miss Leen Macazine: Home Book or 
FASHION, LITERATURE AND DOMESTIC 
Economy, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Monthly. Janu- 
ary 1843— April 1846. Founded by Morton 
McMichael and edited by Eliza Leslie during 
1843; edited by T. S. Arthur from 1844 on. 
The titles include: Miss Leslie’s Magazine: 
Home Book of Fashion, Literature and Do- 
mestico Economy, January 1848 — December 
1843; Ladies’ Magazine of Literature, Fashton 
and the Fine Arts, January 1844 — December 
1844; Arthurs Ladies’ Magazine of Elegant 
Literature and the Fine Arts, January 1845 — 
April 1846. : 


MONTHLY VISITOR. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Monthly. 1834- 
1835. 


NSA a SATURDAY GAZETTE AND Lapres’ Lrr- | 
ERARY MUSEUM. 


Philadelphia, P 
1854, Edited by Jos 


lvania. Weekly. 1844- 
C. Neal. 


+ 
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PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY AND WEEKLY REG- 
ISTER. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1800-1806. Is- 
sued by David Hogan. 


PHILADELPHIA VISITOR. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. June 1835- 
spring of 1841, Edited by Horatio N. Moore 
from September 1837 on. The titles include: 
Philadelphia Visitor, June 1835 — August, 1837; 
Philadelphia Visitor and Parlour Companion, 
September 1887 — Spring of 1841. ` 


Psycue ( Tux). s 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Weekly. During 
1831. Edited by Mrs. O'Sullivan Addicks. 


Tomer (Tue). 
Philadelphia, P Ivania. During 1830. 
Published by C. S. Williams. 


SaRrain’s UNION MAGAZINE or LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, January 1849 — 
August 1852. Published and edited by John 
Sartain from December 1851 August 1852. 
Published in New York from 1847 to 1848 as 
Union Magazine of Literature and Art. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


FAMILY COMPANION AND LADIES Mrmror. 


Macon, Georgia. October 1841 — March 
1842, Published by Benjamin F. Griffin and 
edited by Mrs. Sarah Griffin ; 


FLORAL WREATH AND LADES’ BOOK. 
Charleston, North Carolina. During 1846. 


Lapres’ GARLAND, 
‘ 's Ferry, Vir 1824—1828. Pub- 
lished D John S. Callcber." 


Lapres’ LITERARY BOUQUET. 
Baltimore, Maryland. Weekly. 1823-? 


Lang MAGAZINE. 
Savannah, Georgia. Weekly. February 1819- 
end of 1819. 


MaAnDISON FAMILY VISITOR. 
Morgan County, Georgia. 1849-1858. Edited 
by Miss Catherine Barber. 


Mns. A, S. CorviN's WEEXLY MESSENGER. 


Washington, D. C. Weekly. June 1822-1823, 
1826 — April 1828. Issued by Mrs. A. S. Colvin. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE (Tue), on Lapy’s Em- 
PORIUM, 
Baltimore, Marylend. Monthly. November 
1880-end of 1831. Edited by Mrs. Mary Chase 
Barney. 


PARLOR GAZETTE AND LADIES’ ADVERTISER. 


Baltimore, Maryland. During 1849. Edited 
by H. M. Garland. 


SouTHERN Lapres’ Book (Tux). 

Macon, Georgia; Savannah, Georgia; and 
Charleston, South Carolina. January 1840- 
June 1843. Edited by Reverend George Pierce 
and Philip C. Pendleton in 1840, by Phili 
C. Pendleton from 1841 to July 1842, mod 
thereafter, by William Gilmore Simms. The 
titles include: The Southern Ladies’ Book, 
1840; The Magnolia; or, Southern Monthly, 
1841 —June 1842; The Magnolia or Southern 
Appalachian, July 1842-1848. 


SOUTHERN LApnms MAGAZINE. 


Baltimore, Maryland. Monthly. 
Edited by H. M. Garland. 


1850—P 


SOUTHERN Lavy’s COMPANION. 


Nashville, Tennessee. Monthly. 1847-1854. 
Edited by Reverend M. M. Henkie. 


SOUTHERN Rose Bon (Tre). 

Charleston, South Carolina. Began as a 
weekly and became a fortnightly. September 
1832--1839. Edited by Mrs. Caroline Gilman. 
The titles include: The Southern Rose Bud, 
1832-1834; The Southern Rose, 1835-1889, 


YouNc Lapres’ JOURNAL op LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE. 
Baltimore, Maryland. Monthly. Jan 
1831-? Edited by Mrs. Almira Spencer. bei 


WESTERN REGION 


BouquEr AND Lans’ Musica PORTFOLIO 
(Tux). 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. During 1831. 
Edited by Snowden Peters. à 


CHRYSTAL AND LADES’ MAGAZINE. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1828-P Edited b 
Mrs. Julia Dumont. d 


CINCINNATI MIRROR AND LADIES PARTERRE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Began as a fortnightly and 
changed to a weekly. October 1831 — end of 


1836. Published originally by John H. Wood, 
and then by William D. Calel or and Thomas 
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Western Region, continued 


Shreve in partnership. The titles include: Cin- 
Cinnati Mirror and Ladies Parterre, October 
1831 — September 1836; Cincinnati Mirror and 
Western Gazette of Literature and Science, 
October 1838 — end of 1888. 


EVENING Vmrron (THE). 


Zanesville, Ohio. Weekly. During 1837. 
Edited by Mrs. P. W. Ball. 


GLAD 'TIioiNcs AND Omo UNIVERSALIST. 
Akron, Ohio. During 1838. 


GUEST. 


Cincinnati, Obio. Fortnightly. During 1846. 
Edited by Mrs. Rebecca S. Nichols. 


LADrES MUSEUM AND WESTERN REPOSITORY OF 
BELLES LETTRES. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Began as a weekly and 
changed to a fortnightly, 1830-1881. Edited 
by Joel T. Chase. 


Lapres’ REPOSITORY AND GATHERINGS OF THE 
West (THE). 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Monthly. January 1841 — 
December 1876. Edited by Reverend Leonidos 
Leut Hamline. The titles include: The Ladies’ 
Repository and Gatherings of the West, 1841- 
1848; The Ladies Repository, 1849-1876. 


Lapy’s WESTERN MAGAZINE AND GARLAND OF 
THE VALLEY. 
Chicago, Illinois, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Monthly. 1848-1849, 


Masonic MISCELLANY AND LADIES’ LITERARY 
MAGAZINE. 
Lexington, UU une 1821 — June 1823. 
Published by William Gibbs Hunt. 


MorHBHEnRS AND Younc Lanes Gume. 


Ohio City, Ohio. 1837-1840. Edited by Mrs. 
María Herrick. 


Socraz Cmcrz (Tux). 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 1827-? Edited by 
Miss Rebecca Bates. e 


WESTERN LADIES’ CASKET. 

Connersville, Indiana. During 1824. Edited 
by “A Lady.” 
WESTERN Lapy’s Boox. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. During 1840. Edited by 
“an association of ladies and gentlemen.” 


WESTERN Mirror AND Lanes Lrrerary Ga- 
ZETTE (THE). 
St. Louis, Missouri. Began as a monthly and 
changed to a fortnightly. During 1887. Edited 
by Mrs. H. A. Ruggles. 


YouNG Lange MUSEUM. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Monthly. During 1841. 


T. and J. Swords, Publishers 


By CHARLES E. BUTLER 


HOMAS and James Swords were sons of an Irishman. Their father, 

Thomas Swords, was born on June 19, 1788, at Maryborough, near 
Dublin. Àn ardent loyalist — to the mother country — be was not wealthy, 
and though the family was of some importance in the county, apparently, it 
was necessary for him to earn a living. Trade was out of the question, but 
strings could be pulled and apparently were, for before he was eighteen the 
young man Secured a commission as ensign in the Fifty-fifth Regiment of 
Foot in the British Army. In 1756, Ensign Swords came to America, serving 
under General Abercrombie. The unruly attitude of the colonists must have 
come as no surprise to him, familiar as he was with the stubborn patriots 
or Ireland; at any rate he was wounded in the attack on Ticonderoga, and 
the grateful General promoted him to be Lieutenant.’ 

After Ticonderoga, and his promotion, Lieutenant Swords was assigned 
to the command of various British military stations in the northern part of 
New York. It was in Albany, in 1762, that he married Miss Mary Morrell, and 
shortly thereafter took up his post at Fort George. Only one writer records 
definitely the birth of one of the Swords’ sons, Thomas, at Fort George,* but 
it is probable that two other sons, James and Richard, were born there also. 
Richard, the eldest, followed his father into the British military service at 
an early age; he was born probably in 1768, for a note is made of his death 
in 1781, while serving under Arnold on his raid in Virginia, when he was 
eighteen years old 8 The two younger sons, Thomas and James, were born 
in 1764 and 1765, respectively, There were two daughters as well. 

Lieutenant Thomas Swords did not live to see the death of his eldest son, 
for he himself died in 1780, when he was only forty-two. The storm of the 
American Revolution had raged around him, but although he had taken no 
active military part in it after 1776, he had remained a staunch loyalist — to 
Great Britain — to the last. He had resigned his commission in the British 
army in 1776, and had settled in Saratoga County, building a house on land 
granted to him by the loyalist Government.* After the defeat of General 


1 Prominent Families of New York. Being an account in biographical form of individuals and 
families distinguished as representatives of the social, professional and ctvic life of New York 
City. Revised edition. MDCCCXCVIM. The Historical Company, New York. p. 545. 

2 Norton's Literary Gazette, New Series, x, 165 ( April 1, 1854). 

8 New York Genealogical and. Biographical Record, x, 11 ( April, 1870). 

4 Prominent Families, op. cit. 
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Burgoyne, in 1777, he took his family to New York City. "In August, 1778, 
the Swords' dwelling was destroyed by fire, and the family moved to Bergen, 
New Jersey," 5 but apparently they returned to New York within two years, 
for two sources record the death of Lieutenant Swords (here 

The mother of the future publishers, Mary Morrell Swords, survived her 
husband eighteen years. She had married him when she was nineteen, and 
when she died, “a victim to the pestilence which then desolated the city of 
New York in 1798," she was fifty-five." 

The scattered and fragmentary references to Thomas and James Swords 
give us almost nothing of their early youth. One writer suggests that James, 
"then a lad of twelve years of age, 7 must have witnessed the Revalutionary 
War battles of Freeman's Farm and Bemus’ Heights from the family home 
in Saratoga County: if he did, Thomas and Richard were doubtless with him 
although they are not mentioned. Then, in connection with the removal of 
the family to Bergen, it is mentioned that "Thomas and James were early 
apprenticed to a printer."? It is probable that they learned their craft, from 
an unknown printer, sometime between 1780 and 1786, for in the latter year 
they "established themselves in Pearl Street [New York City] under the firm 
name of T. and J. Swords."!? An anonymous reporter, writing in 1854, gave 
Number 43 Crown Street as the brothers’ first business address,!! but two 
other sources locate them in Pearl Street.!? 

Then the years whirl past. In spite of the fact that none of their magazines 
— The Christian Journal and. Literary Register, The United States Christian 
Magazine, The New-York Magazine, etc. — could possibly have brought 
them more than the most moderate income, the firm was highly successful, 
and from later mention of them it must be concluded that they prospered 
exceedingly. Though few best-sellers in the general fields of literature 
appeared under the imprint of T. and J. Swords, the brothers quite early put 
the business on a solid foundation, and a good part of the firmness of this 
foundation was their close association with the Episcopal Church. "Thomas 
Swords was for thirty years an active member of the vestry of Trinity 


5 New York Genealogical . . . Record, op. cit. 

6 Ibid., and Prominent Families, op. cit. 

7 New York Genealogical . . . Record, 12. 

8 Ibid., 11. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid, 

11 Norton's Literary Gazette, op. cit. 

12 International Monthly Magazine of Literature, Science and Art, v, 262 (February, 1852). 
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Church."!3 “Early in life,” according to Norton's Literary Gazette, “the late 
Bishop Hobart became very intimate with the brothers, and it was, perhaps, 
owing in a large degree to his friendship that the firm gradually abandoned 
the fields of belles-lettres and medicine to devote themselves almost ex- 
clusively to theological publications."!4 “They became, in effect, the official 
publishing house of the . . . [Protestant Episcopal] denomination,” and 
"their store for a number of years was a rendezvous for professional men of 
different callings — divines, physicians, lawyers, with a sprinkling of the 
professed authors of those times. . . . Its theological feature was strongest; 
and the interests of episcopacy were here descanted on with the unction of 
godliness . . . The Messres. Swords were largely occupied in printing works 
on divinity, and were confessed the printers of sound orthodoxy long before 
‘the novelties which disturb our peace’ had invoked polemical controversy.” 
“Their editions of the Bible and Common Prayer Book were the standard 
and authorized versions, while Swords’ Church Almanac brought them into 
relation with every member of the denomination throughout the land. Their 
bookstore was the favorite resort and head-quarters, of all the Episcopal 
clergy, resident or visiting New York "17 and Mr. John Pintard (1759-1844), 
who was active in the Church as well as in the founding of the New-York 
Historical Society, the American Bible Society, and the General Theological 
Seminary, often spoke of the brothers’ firm and store in letters to his daughter. 
In May, 1832, he mentioned a review he had written of a publication of “my 
friends Swords and Stanford," and during that summer he visited the store 
several times. The following June he “had an interview with Dr. Hawks at 
Swords’ Bookstore";!? the Doctor was probably one of the visiting or resident 
divines. 

James Swords, it is stated, “retired from the publishing business in 1832. 
... On his retirement from the house, its style became Swords, Stanford and 
Company."?? Edward Stanford was the son of a minister, and had been in the 
employ of the firm for several years, and it was natural that Thomas Swords, 
the remaining senior partner, should associate himself with an active and 


13 Prominent Families, op. cit. 

14 Norton's Literary Gazette, op. cit. 

13 Prominent Families, op. cit. 

18 International Monthly Magazine, op. cit. 
17 New York Genealogical . . . Record, op. cit. 


` 18 Letters from John Pintard to His Daughter, Eliza Noel Pintard Davidson, 1816-1838. In fou 
volumes. New York, Printed for the New-York Historical Society, 1941; rv, 9. 


19 Ibid., 167. 
20 Norton's Literary Gazette, op. cit. 
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younger member of the organization. That the relationship of the new 
partners was close is attested to by the fact that the grandson of Thomas 
Swords, who was born in 1853, was given the Christian name of Stanford.?! 
There was another Swords in the firm at this time, Edward, the eldest son 
of Thomas. 

James Swords, on his retirement, became president of the Washington 
Fire Insurance Company, a position which he held until his death.?? The 
Genealogical Record of the Saint Nicholas Society gives 1844 as the date of 
his death, but this is undoubtedly an error, for Philip Hone, in his Diary for 
Saturday, September 19, 1846, made the following entry: "Died on Thursday 
last Mr. James Swords, the oldest booksellers, publishers, and stationers in 
New York. They published the first monthly magazine. *? 

Thomas Swords, who had carried on as senior member of Swords, Stanford 
and Company after his brother's retirement and the dissolution of T. and J. 
Swords, died some three years before James, in June, 1843. Hone had pre- 
viously recorded his death also, but the entry is printed in neither the Nevins 
nor the Tuckerman editions of the Diary. Nevins, however, in an editorial 
note, states, “As the month [of June, 1843] closed, the diarist recorded the 
death of Thomas Swords, the octogenarian bookseller of the famous firm 
of T. and J. Swords, long the leading dealers in literary wares in the city.”™ 

His place in the firm was taken by two of his sons, Edward and James, but 
in a short time, it appears, Edward withdrew to devote himself to “the 
Printing Department,” and the firm became known under its third and final 
name, Stanford and Swords. It so remained until the death of the second 
James Swords in 1855, “when the name ceased any longer to appear among 
the book trade, after an honorable career of 69 years.” 

Of the two original founders of the firm, only James, the younger, was 
recorded as having any connection with the American Antiquarian Society, 
Reports of the librarian of the Society include acknowledgment of gifts of 
packages of newspapers and periodicals from him, mainly issues of The 
Churchman and The Spirit of the Missions, and it is recorded in a report of 
the librarian that an earlier librarian, Christopher Baldwin, wrote to James 


21 Youngs, Florence E., editor. Genealogical Record, Saint Nicholas Society of the City of 
New York. 1905; p. 158. 

22 Prominent Families, op. cit. 

23 Hone, Philip. The Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1851. Edited, with an introduction, by Allan ` 
Nevins . . . in two volumes, New York, Dodd, Mead, 1927; p. 778. 

24 Ibid., p. 662. 

25 New York Genealogical , . . Record, op. cit. 
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on May 3, 1832, to tell him that “the objects of the American Antiquarian 
Society extend to the whole American Continent. There is nothing local or 
limited about it.?9 Perhaps James Swords was at last considering a member- 
ship in the Society; at any rate, the Minutes of the meeting of October 23, 1840 
(more than eight years later), state his admission to membership?" His 
name makes a final appearance after his death, in a list of present and former 
members published in 1855. 

There can be no doubt that they held a high place in the society of their 
time. It is said that the funeral procession that followed the body of Thomas 
Swords to its last resting place "was one of the longest ever seen in New 
York "22 and one of the leading men of the day, Dr. John W. Francis, said of 
them in 1852, before their memory had been lost in the increasing com- 
plexities of the world: "They commenced when New-York was little more 
than a village in population, and when literary projects were almost unknown. 
They deserve ample notice as most efficient pioneers, in their day, as printers 
and booksellers, and through a long career they held a high rank... . Their 
integrity was never doubted; their word was as good as their bond. They 
printed good works in more acceptations of the phrase than one... .?? 

"In their day. . . .” The words may be a partial explanation of the obscurity 
that has veiled them since their day passed, but another reason for their 
failure to excite the interest of those who have come after them is perhaps 
obvious. The tracts, collections of sermons, the church almanacs, soundly 
orthodox though they may be, are in reality only of compelling interest for 
their day alone; as the days follow, so the new tracts follow, the presentations 
of orthodox thought, and the Swords were not the first printers of a well- 
designed Bible and Book of Common Prayer, nor the last. Paradoxically, 
though they were of their day, they did not identify themselves inescapably 
with the writers of that day in the memory of their country, and perhaps it 
may be said that after all, in the main, it is because of the writers that the 
publishers are remembered. 


28 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, New Series, Volume x, April 1895 — October 
1895. Worcester, Published by the Society, 1896; p. 264. 


27 Ibid., Proceedings, 1812-1849; p. 399. 
28 New York Genealogical . . . Record, op. cit. 
29 International Monthly Magazine, op. cit. 


Crutches toward Stephens 
A Tentative James Stephens Check List 


By GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 


HE check list which follows may well be incomplete and possibly contain 
errors — the latter because I have not been able personally to check 
every first edition recorded. It is, however, more nearly accurate and com- 


plete than any other I have located.* 


WRITINGS 


Chronologically Arranged 


Where the Demons Grin. Dundrum: 
Cuala Press Broadside, November, 1908. 


Why Thomas Cam Was Grumpy. Dun- 
drum: Cuala Press Broadside, January, 
1909. 


Insurrections. Dublin: Maunsel, 1909; 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. 


The Lonely God and Other Poems. New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. 


The Adventures of Seumas Beg / The 
Visit from Abroad. Dundrum: Cuala 
Press Broadside, April, 1910. 


The Adventures of Seumas Beg / In the 
Orchard. Dundrum: Cuala Press Broad- 
side, April, 1910. 


The Adventures of Seumas Beg / Treas- 
ure Trove. Dundrum: Cuala Press 
Broadside, June, 1910. 


The Spy. Dundrum: Cuala Press Broad- 
side. September, 1910. 


The Hill of Vision. Dublin: Maunsel, 
March, 1912; New York: Macmillan, 
February, 1912. 


The Charwoman's Daughter. London: 
Macmillan, 1912. 


Mary, Mary. Boston: Small, Maynard, 
1912. 

American edition of preceding. 

Modern Library edition. New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1917. 


The Crock of Gold. London: Macmillan, 
1912; New York: Macmillan, January, 
1913. 


Five New Poems. London: Printed by 
A. T. Stevens for Flying Fame, 1913. 
Four states. 


Here Are Ladies. London: Macmillan, 
1913; New York: Macmillan, October, 
1913. 


The Demi-Gods. London: Macmillan, 
1914; New York: Macmillan, October, 
1914. 


The Adventures of Seumas Beg. The 
Rocky Road to Dublin. London: Mac- 
millan, 1915. 


The Rocky Road to Dublin; The Adven- 
tures of Seumas Beg. New York: Mac- 
millan, October, 1915. 


Songs from the Clay. London: Mac- 
milan, 1915; New York: Macmillan, 
March, 1915. 


The Insurrection in Dublin. Dublin: 
Maunsel, October, 1916; New York: 
Macmillan, October, 1916. 


Another printing, January, 1917. 
Preface to Poetical Works of Thomas 


MacDonagh. Dublin: Talbot Press, 
1916; London: Unwin, October, 1916. 


* The citations throughout are informal. — Eprron. 
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Green Branches. Dublin: Maunsel, Oc- 
tober, 1916; New York: Macmillan, 
1917. 

New Dublin edition, 1917. 


Reincarnations. London: Macmillan, 
1918; New York: Macmillan, 1918. 


Hunger. Dublin: Candle Press, 1918. 
Under pum "James Esse." 
Later in Etched in Moonlight. 

Arthur Griffith. Dublin, n. d. 
Listed by Cutler and Stiles. 


Irish Fairy Tales. London: Macmillan, 
1920; New York: Macmillan, November, 
1920. 


Deirdre. London: Macmillan, 1923; New 
York: Macmillan, September, 1923. 


Little Things. Freelands, Ky., 1924. 
"200 copies printed by W. T. H. Howe." 
— Cutler and Stiles. 


In the Land of Youth. London: Mac- 
millan, October, 1924; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1924. 


A Poetry Recital. London: Macmillan, 
1925; New York: Macmillan, 1925. 


Collected Poems. London: Macmillan, 
1926; New York: Macmillan, October, 
1928. 


On Prose and Verse. New York: Bowling 
Green Press, 1928. 
1000 copies; 1—51 signed; 960 for sale. 
"On Prose": rewriting in English of preface 
done for Chevalley translation of The Char- 
woman's Daughter. 
Etched in Moonlight. London: Mac- 
millan, February, 1928: New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928. 


Dublin Letters. Gaylordsville, Connecti- 
cut: Slide Mountain Press, 1928. 

75 copies; Listed in W. Ransom, Pricate 
Presses and Their Books. New York: Bowker, 
1929; p. 421. 


_ Julia Elizabeth. A Comedy in One Act. 
New York: Crosby Gaige (Pynson 
Printers), 1929. 


Limited, signed & numbered edition: 861 
copies (261 for England). 


Optimist. Gaylordsville, Connecticut, 
1929. 
83 signed copies: Listed in Cutler and Stiles. 


The Outcast (“Ariel Poems,” No. 22). 
London: Faber and Faber, 1929. 
500 signed copies. 


New Poems. New York: Fountain Press. 


750 copies, illus. by W. H. Cotton, An- 
nounced in Ransom, op. ctt., p. 284. 


The Symbol Song. Id. 

1000 ies, with music and illustrations. 
non i in Ransom, op. cit., p. 284. 
Introduction to Darrell Figgis’ The Re- 
turn of the Hero. New York: Boni, 1930. 


Theme and Variations. New York: 
Fountain Press; London: Toulmin, 1930. 
600 signed copies of the Fountain Press 
edition. 
Strict Joy. London: Macmillan, 1931; 
New York: Macmillan, September, 
1931. 
Includes preceding. 


The Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth 
Century: An Estimate. 

Prefatory essay for both English Romantic 
Poets (1983) and Victorian Later English 
Poets (1984), edited by Stephens, E. L. Beck, 
and R. H. Snow. New York: American Book 


Company. 


The Fifteen Acres. Dublin: Cuala Press 
Broadside, August, 1935. 


Also in collection, Broadsides. A Collection 
of Old and New Songs. Cuala Press, 1935. 


Preface to Ruth Pitter's A Trophy of 
Arms. London: Cresset Press, 1936. 


The Main-Deep. Dublin: Cuala Press 
Broadside, April, 1937. 


The Rivals. Dublin: Cuala Press Broad- 
side, June, 1937. 

This and preceding also in collection, Broad- 
sides. A Collection of New Irish and English 
Songs. Cuala Press, 1937. 


Kings and the Moon. London: Mac- 
milan, 1938; New York: Macmillan, 
November, 1938. 
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REFERENCES ON STEPHENS 


A GOOD DEAL has been written about James Stephens, too much of it trivial 
and/or inaccurate. Devotees would find the following selected references 
especially useful, despite a few minor errors. 


ANON. Cloca Mora Man. In: Time (8 
Jan. 1951). 23. 


Review of The Charwoman’s 
Daughter. In: Irish Review. x, 17 (July, 
1912). 278. 


Bax, Arnor». Farewell, My Youth. Lon- 
don, 1943. 


Boyp, Exnesr Avucusrus. Ireland e Lit- 
erary Renaissance. New York, 1916; re- 
vised edition, 1922. 


Portraits: Real and Imaginary. 
New York, 1924. 


BuiLETT, Geraro Wnrram Modern 
English Fiction. London, 1928. 


Cotum, Mary. Life and the Dream. 
Garden City, 1947. 


Co, Papraic. Introduction to Mod- 
ern Library edition of Mary, Mary. New 
York, 1917. 


James Stephens as a Prose Artist. 
In: Dublin Magazine, xxvi n. s., 3 ( July- 
Sept. 1951). 38-46. 


——— James Stephens — Leprechaun- 
Philosopher. In: New York Herald 
Tribune Books ( August 10, 1947) p. 1-2. 


Curzer, BrapLtey Dwyane and V. 
Sres. Modern British Authors: Their 
First Editions. New York, 1930. 

James Stevens’ Paul Bunyan misallocated 
here, 











Davison, Epwarp Lewis. Some Modern 
Poets. New York, 1928. 


“Dilly Tante.” See Kunitz. 


FRANKENBERG, L. James Stephens — 
Touchstone. In: Saturday Review of 
Literature. xxx, 12 (December 12, 
1942). 11-12, 42. 


GurrrIN, GERALD. Wild Geese. London, 
1938. 


Grorr, C. James Stephens — Metrist. 
In: English Journal, xxv (1938). 433-43. 


Gwynn, STEPHEN Lucros. Irish Litera- 
ture and Drama. London, 1936. 


Herc, HELEN, and J. W. Deng. Index 
to Contemporary Biography and Criti- 
cism. 2d edition. Boston, 1934. 


HiNKSON, KATHARINE (Tynan). The 
Years of the Shadow. Boston and New 
York, 1919. 


Hoang Donorgux M. The Works of 
Morris and of Yeats in Relation to Early 
Saga Literature. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Ch. v, 3. 


KuNrrz, STANLEY Jasspon. Living Au- 
thors. New York, 1931. 


Many, Jon Matruews, and E. Ricx- 
ERT. Contemporary British Literature, 
by Fred B. Millett. 3rd edition. New 
York, 1935. 

Library cataloguers keep this title under its 
genealogical succession, —-Eprror. 
MARSHALL, H P. James Stephens. 
In: London Mercury, xu, 71 (Septem- 
ber, 1925). 500 ff. 


Muert, Freep B. See Manly, John 
Matthews, and E. Rickert. 


Moore, GEORGE. Hail and Farewell, 
Volume m. New York, 1914. 


O'B., D. (Dermot O'Byrne?) Review of 
The Crock of Gold. In: Irish Review. x, 
22 ( December, 1912). 550 ff. 


O’Conor, Norreys JEPpHSON. Changing 
Ireland. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. 
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ROTHENSTEIN, Sir WiriiaM. Twenty- 
four Portraits. 2d Series. London, 1923. 


—— Since Fifty. London, 1939. 


Russezz, GEORGE WicrramM. Imagina- 
tions and Reveries. Dublin, 1915. 


SANDERS, GERALD DE Wrrr, and J. H. 
NELSON, editors. Chief Modern Poets of 
England and America. 3d edition. New 
York, 1943. 


SAUL, GEORGE BRANDON. A Descriptive 
Record of James Stephens Contribu- 
tions to finn Féin. In: Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library. 57, 4 ( April, 
1953). 175 ff. 


—— James Stephens. In: Colliers En- 
cyclopedia. New York, 1950. 


——- James Stephens’ Contributions to 
The Irish Review. In: Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, 46 
(1952). 398-99. 


—— On Mercury and Reason: The 
Criticism of James Stephens. In: Bulle- 
tin of The New York Public Library. 
57 (1953). 273-77. 


—— Withdrawn in Gold. In: Arizona 
Quarterly, 9 (1953). 115-31. 


SHERMAN, S. P. Cornelia Discusses an 
Eligible Young Man. In: Atlantic 
Monthly. cxxxiv (1924). 320-31. 


STURGEON, Mary C. Studies of Con- 
temporary Poets. London, 1916; 1920. 


SwINNERTON, FRANK  ÁnrHuR. The 
Georgian Scene. New York, 1934. 


TYNAN, KATHARINE. See Hinkson, Kath- 
arine (Tynan). 


Van Hoxx, K. The Man Who Invented 
Glocca Mora. In: Irish Digest (Decem- 
ber, 1950) 50-52. 

Condensation from Irish Times. 


WEYGANDT, ConNELIUS. The Art of Mr. 
James Stephens. [University of Pennsyl- 
vania| General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle, xxvm (1926), 373-82. 


——— A Century of the English Novel. 
New York, 1925. 


— —The Time of Yeats. New York, 1937. 


—— Tuesdays at Ten. Philadelphia, 
1928. 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTORS 


CAROLINE JOHN GanNsEY, whose list of early American women's magazines 
appears in this number, says that magazines are both her business and her 
hobby. She is Associate Director of Marketing Research on Woman's Day, 
the familiar A & P magazine. Previously she was on the staffs of Good House- 
keeping, Coronet, Esquire, and Apparel Arts. She holds a Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania in the social sciences and a 
Master of Science degree from New York University. This list is à part of 
her graduate thesis at NYU. Miss Garnsey is active in many organizations 
in her field: the New York Chapter of the American Marketing Association 
(secretary), Advertising Women of New York, Media Research Directors 
Association, the American Statistical Association, and the Special Libraries 
Association. 


CHaRLes E. BuTLer, whose footnote to New York City’s publishing history 
also appears in this number, is Librarian at West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. He has degrees from the University of Denver (B. A., B. S. in L. S.) 
and the University of Michigan (A. M. L. S.). In addition to his expository 
writing, which is considerable, he has published a collection of verse, Cut Is 
the Branch (Yale University Press) and a novel, Follow Me Ever (Pantheon). 
He received the Guggenheim Fellowship Award in 1951. 


EXHIBITION 


Tobacco on the Stage 
Plays from the Arents Tobacco Collection 


THE EARLIEST PLAYS exhibited containing references to smoking are A Pleas- 
ant Comedy Entituled: An Humorous Dayes Myrth, by George Chapman, 
1599, The Pleasant Comedie of Old. Fortunatus, by Thomas Dekker, 1600, 
and the two famous "humour" plays by Ben Jonson: Every Man Out of His 
Humor, 1600, and Every Man in His Humor, 1601. These last have extremely 
important passages depicting the extravagances in smoking customs of the 
fashionable gallants at the end of Elizabeth's reign. Other well-known 
dramatists of the period represented are John Marston, Thomas Middleton, 
John Webster, Edward Sharpham, et al. There is a first folio edition of the 
plays of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, as well as quarto editions of 
[98] 
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their The knight of the Burning Pestle, Wit Without Money and The Scornful 
Ladie. 

The famed Restoration dramatists, William Congreve, William Wycherly 
and George Farquhar, are included with one play each, as are also Thomas 
Durfey, Mrs. Aphra Behn and Thomas Killigrew. Plays in foreign languages 
are present, headed by the celebrated drama of Moliére, Le festin de pierre, 
containing his well-known tribute to snuff. There is also a Dutch play, De 
buitenspoorige Toebaksnuiver, 1697, concerning snuff-users. 

À number of French, German, Italian and Dutch plays in the nineteenth 
century have the word, tobacco, cigarette or smoking in their titles, such as 
The Foreign Cigar, The Smokers, The Cigar and the Pipe, The Mysteries of 
Smoke, and others. The plots of these pieces are importantly concerned with 
- smoking and smokers. 

The highlight of the exhibition is the original manuscript of Acts 1 and u of 
the celebrated comedy of Oscar Wilde, The Importance of Being Earnest. 
The play, as originally written, consisted of four acts. Also shown are the 
corrected typescripts of Acts 1, o and rv, as well as a letter relating to the 
play from the author to George Alexander, who created the part of "Earnest." 
Included is a list of persons to whom the author wished copies of the ordinary 
first and large paper editions to be sent. The presentation copy of George 
Bernard Shaw is also displayed. Shaw, at that time writing dramatic criticism, 
was the only London critic who did not write a highly laudatory review 
when the play was first produced. 


PUBLICATIONS 
THE FOLLOWING are some new publications of the Library: 


George Gissing 1857—1908: An Exhibition from The Berg Collection. A note 
of this exhibition appearing in the January Bulletin announced a catalogue 
which is now available. The Berg Collection is very rich in this English 
author's work, not only in his published titles (mainly presentation copies) 
but also in literary manuscripts (finished and unfinished ), letters, documents 
and diaries. In his introduction, John D. Gordan, Curator of the Collection 
and compiler of the catalogue, writes: 


The present exhibition focuses its attention upon Gissing's work more than 
on his life. . . . Enough of his life is emphasized to show the influence of 
bum experience on his work. There are, however, dark passages in 

is life, upon which available information sheds very little light, and it is 
all too easy for the compiler of an exhibition such as this to go astray in 
attempting to piece together fragments of fact. 
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Early viewers of the exhibition seem agreed that he has done a superlative 
job both in selecting the pieces shown and in his extended annotating. 

The "dark passages" in Gissing's life stemmed largely from two unhappy 
marriages. During the first, he was writing in 1881: “I am getting frightfully 
nervous, indeed so completely nervous that I dread the slightest variation 
from my hum-drum life. The door-bell ringing, even, or the postman's sudden 
knock puts me into palpitation & head-swimming, & I don't know what. This 
is very greatly the consequence, I know, of home circumstances. . . . " And 
of his second, he was complaining bitterly to his diary in 1893: "An anguish 
of suffering in the thought that I can never hope to have an intellectual 
companion at home. Condemned for ever to associate with inferiors . . . 
never a word... of understanding sympathy — or encouragement.” Only 
later did he find what Dr. Gordan calls "a true marriage." 

These peeps at Gissing's distraught state in no way detract from the main 
purpose of showing Gissing, "both as man and author.” Other glimpses 
reveal his devotion to and respect for his brother and sister, and — despite 
his earlier declaration that he was "shut off from educated people" — his 
warm acquaintance- and friendships with W. H. Hudson and other writers 
of his day. Elsewhere are disclosed his admiration for Charles Dickens and 
his deep love for Italy. However, it will be difficult not to conjecture, not 
so much "attempting to piece together fragments of fact," as what aspects 
of his life colored his writing. 

Gissing seemingly wavered little from an early-stated intent to attack the 
"terrible social evils which should have been long since sternly grappled 
with" — a man with a mission. Yet he was no crusader, even though he 
endured every hardship, materially and emotionally, to be a writer. Writing 
was his business, and it is Gissing the writer which will most interest the 
student of literary history. We see him trying various creative forms — besides 
novels, short stories, even a play — to make his point. We see him during 
periods of enraged impotence, taking up and discarding ideas, developing 
them, making false starts, tearing up or throwing away — innumerable 
attempts from which a comparatively small body of published works 
emerged. We see his approach to publishers, their occasional acceptance but 
more often their rejections (Workers in the Dawn was called "deficient in 
dramatic interest" by one publisher), his efforts to get his work serialized or 
published in an American edition. Dr. Gordan characterizes him as a writer ` 
lacking the "gift of alleviating pain with laughter" — true, but the man must 
have had a sense of humor when he could record royalties from Workers as 
£0-0-0. 
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The following of the author of New Grub Street and the Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft, though still small is still enthusiastic, just as it was fifty 
` years ago when Gissing died. During the past decade there has been, however 
a revival of interest. Dr. Gordan's plan of making his annotations a narrative 
of events surrounding each item results in a remarkably complete literary 
biography of the subject. It definitely belongs on the shelf on Gissing. The 
price of the 45-page catalogue is 75 cents. It will later appear in the Bulletin. 


The Baltimore Book Trade 1800-1825, by Rollo G. Silver. In addition to 
the directories, Mr. Silver searched contemporary Baltimore newspapers; 
not only are changes of address of printers, bookdealers, and publishers listed, 
but considerable biographical material is noted. In addition, the compiler 
has written a delightful prefatory essay. Price, 85 cents. 


The Future of Paper-bound Books. Àn address delivered before the Canadian 
Retail Booksellers Association at Toronto, Canada, on May 21, 1958, by 
Freeman Lewis. The Editor asked Mr. Lewis for permission to publish this 
address because it supplements perfectly Paper-bound Books in America 
which Mr. Lewis gave as the sixteenth R. R. Bowker Memorial Lecture 
earlier in 1958, and which is also available. Between these two pamphlets, 
one derives an excellent idea of the paper-bound book industry in all its 
aspects. Paper-bound Books is 85 cents; The Future of Paper-bound Books 
is 25 cents. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, JANUARY, 1954 


DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1954, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building was 92,700. They consulted 
228,034 volumes. The total number of visitors, including readers who entered 
the building, was 240,138. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 958,160. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 40,219 
volumes and 7,135 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 3,724 volumes, 2,829 pamphlets, 477 maps, and 312 prints. The 

Circulation Department received as gifts 388 volumes and 12 pamphlets. 
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[The extracts following are taken from “The Book Beautiful,” an essay 
written by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson; composed by Bertha Goudy 
in the Village type, designed by Frederic W. Goudy, and 
printed at THE VILLAGE PRESS New York 
in July, 1907. One hundred sixty copies] 


NHE IDEAL BOOK OR BOOK 


KE 


BEAUTIFUL IS A COMPOSITE 
thing made up of many parts and may 
be made beautiful by the beauty of 
each of its parts—its literary content, 
its material or materials, its writing 
Ÿ or printing, its illumination or illus- 
tration, its binding and decoratión— 
of each of its parts in subordination 
to the whole which collectively they 
constitute: or it may be made beautr 
ful by the supreme beauty of one or 
| more of its parts, all the other parts 
subordinating or even effacing themselves for the sake of this one or more, 
and each in turn being capable of playing this supreme part and each in 
its own peculiar and characteristic way. On the other hand each con: 
tributory craft may usurp the functions of the rest and of the whole and 
growing beautiful beyond all bounds ruin for its own the common cause. 
@ The whole duty of Typography, as of Calligraphy, is to communicate 
to the imagination, without loss by the way, the thought orimage intended 
to be communicated by the Author. And the whole duty of beautiful ty- 
pography is not to substitute for the beauty or interest of the thing thought 
and intended to be conveyed by the symbol, a beauty or interest of its own, 
but, on the one hand, to win access for that communication by the clear 
ness and beauty of the vehicle, and on the other hand, to take advantage 
ofevery pause or stage in that communication to interpose some character 
istic and restful beauty inits ownart. We thus have a reason for the clear- 
ness and beauty of the text as a whole, for the especial beauty of the first 
or introductory page and of the title, and for the especial beauty of the 
headings of chapters, capital or initial letters, and so on, and an opening 
for the illustrator...:.... FINALLY, if the Book Beautiful may be 
beautiful by virtue of its writing or printing or illustration, it may also be 
beautiful, be even more beautiful, by the union of all to the production of 
one composite whole, the consummate BOOK BEAUTIFUL. Here the 
idea to be communicated by the book comes first, as the thing of supreme 
importance. Then comes in attendance upon it striving for the love of the 
idea to be itself beautiful, the written or printed page, the decorated or 
decorative letters, the pictures, set amid the text, and finally the binding, 
holding the whole in its strong grip and for very love again itself becom- 
ing beautiful because in company with the idea. @ This is the supreme 
Book Beautiful or Ideal Book, a dream, a symbol of the infinitely beautiful 
in which all things of beauty do ultimately merge. 
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° Frederic W. Goudy 
Ivan Somerville Gift 


HE Library’s collection of the work of Frederic W. Goudy, the famous 

type designer and proprietor of The Village Press, has recently been 
enriched through the generosity of Mr. Ivan Somerville, who was associated 
with Goudy in 1907, under the firm name, Ivan Somerville & Company, 
publishers. Mr. Somerville’s collection of Village Press and other Goudy 
material totals 200 pieces, comprising eleven books; twenty-four pamphlets 
(including unbound sample sheets of books); fifty-five broadsides and two- 
leaf folders (including letter-heads); and one hundred and ten working 
drawings, proofs, and printed examples of initials, borders, ornaments and 
lettering. 

The books in the collection include several of the very scarce early Village 
Press imprints. Among these the most unusual is an unbound proof copy of 
The Blind Princess and The Dawn. Two Poems, of which a single copy was 
printed for James Weber Linn at Park Ridge, Illinois, in February, 1904. 
Later that year the Goudys moved to Hingham, Massachusetts, and in 
October they issued their first Hingham imprint, The Ninety-First Psalm. 
According to Melbert B. Cary's Bibliography of The Village Press, this was 
issued in an edition of 200 numbered copies. The Somerville copy, however, 
is unnumbered. Another attractive printing of this Psalm, accompanying the 
Goudy edition in the Somerville collection, was issued by W. A. Dwiggins 
in 1906, with a colophon reading: "The text drawn by Will Dwiggins under 
whose supervision the book was printed at the Heintzemann Press Boston. 
Sold by Will Dwiggins at Hingham Centre, Mass." 

[ 107 ] 
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The collection includes a fine copy of Goudy's printing of William Morris's 
The Hollow Land, Hingham, 1905. This was actually the third book begun 
at The Village Press, the title page section having been printed on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1908, at Park Ridge, Illinois, but the rest of the volume, from 
page 17 on, was printed at Hingham two years later. Cary states that of the 
220 copies printed, only about 85 survived the disastrous fire in the Parker 
Building in New York which destroyed the press on January 10, 1908. 

There is a copy of John D. Long's At the Fireside, Hingham, 1905, together 
with some unbound sheets of the book, including an early state of the title 
page with an ornamental border piece not used in the published edition. 

Cary lists under 1907 three books "composed and printed under the style 
of Ivan Somerville & Co., publishers." The first of these, Elizabeth York 
Cases There Is No Unbelief, has been in the Library for some years. 
Mr. Somerville's gift has added the other two: Faith and Reason, a Poem, by 
Mrs. Case, and A Christmas Carol, by Sir Noel Paton. 

A very welcome addition to the Library is a mint copy of Typographica 
No. 1, issued in September, 1911. This first announcement and specimen 
book of the Village Letter Foundery was printed in an edition of only 250 
copies. The Library has had for several years numbers 2-6 which appeared 
at irregular intervals from 1912 to 1985, and it is very gratifying to be able 
to complete our file of this publication of which no other complete set is 
recorded in the Union List of Serials. 

An important feature of the Somerville gift is the large number of scarce 
ephemeral pieces. The earliest are dated 1905: a List of Books for Sale & in 
Preparation (Cary 29); and the program of The Hingham Glee Club, Fourth 
Annual ‘Concert, July 29, 1905 (Cary 31). There is a pristine copy of a 
broadside printing of Extracts from The Book Beautiful, by T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, done in July, 1907, in an edition of 160 copies of which more 
than half were lost in the Parker Building fire. This disaster also destroyed 
the nearly completed sheets of a projected edition of James Russell Lowell's 
address entitled Forefathers’ Day, delivered at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
December 21, 1885. Cary, under no. 59, records the title and states that 
Goudy recalled “that the sheets he did complete for the book were the best 
examples of hand-presswork he has ever done.” Among the ephemera in 
the Somerville collection is a proof of pages 9 and 16 of this ill-fated book. ` 

Several ephemeral pieces are not recorded in the Cary bibliography, such 
as a prospectus for Bliss Carman’s The Princess of the Tower, issued in New 
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York, December, 1906, the first book from The Village Press after the removal 
from Hingham; a small undated broadside printing of a quotation from 
The Philosophy of Limited Editions, an essay in Richard Le Gallienne’s 
Prose Fancies: "Books! those miraculous memories of high thoughts & golden 
moods ...”; and a broadside headed A Few Hints for Removing Ink Stains 
which Mr. Somerville has dated 1907 and to which he has attached a note 
reading in part: "Composition by Bertha Goudy and printed on the hand 
press by Fred Goudy ... all work done in my office in Parker Bldg." 

It would not be possible here to comment in detail on the many examples 
of Goudy's lettering and design represented in the working drawings, proofs 
and printed examples of initials, borders and ornaments. They are a most 
welcome and valuable supplement to the Library's Village Press holdings, 
and demonstrate clearly the typographic genius of Frederic W. Goudy who, 
with Mrs. Goudy, created in the output of The Village Press a lasting 


monument of modern fine printing. 
Lewis M. STARK 


Panacea or Precious Bane 


Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By SARAH A. Dickson 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER VI concluded 


When Thevet wrote his history of the New World he signed himself on the 
title page as simply: "native of Angouléme." When he published his magnum 
opus, a geography of the world, he announced himself as "royal cosmog- 
rapher." During the years he had accumulated several grievances concerning 
those writers who, as he considered, had made untrue statements concerning 
tobacco. A large portion of his account of the plant in La cosmographie 
universelle, % is devoted to a claim that he himself, and not Nicot, was 
responsible for first carrying the seeds of tobacco into France. He interjects 
several new statements into his original description of the method of making 
cigars and smoking them and then proceeds to a tirade against Liébault et al. 


Even in speaking to one they inhale the smoke and then speak and start 
again more than two hundred times . . . and it is of great aid even in going 
to war, to combat moisture and other discomforts which might be 
encountered by the way; women use it too, but not often.55 , , . I pride 
myself on having been the first in France who brought the seed, sowed 
it and named it the Angoumoisine herb.86 Since that time a certain man 
[i. e. Nicot] who never traveled [there] about ten years after J returned 
from this country 87 gave it his name.88 It is foolishness that they would 
have me believe that the savages in their illnesses make use of the leaves 
of this plant (as some have said ) 89 and especially those who have wounds 
and ulcers, for it has no other virtue or efficacy except what I have said... . 
I am disgusted by others who declare that there are two kinds of petum, 
male and female... they have claimed that water can be drawn from 
my Angoulmoisine plant by distillation from an alembic . . but to take 
out oil, is ridiculous. And let no empirics, alchemists, drawers out of 


84 Vol. n, on sigs. DDDDD.?-EEEEE;*. 

85 V. supra for his statement that women never smoked. 

86 From his birthplace, Angouléme. 

87 Thevet returned in 1556; Nicot imported tobacco into France in 1560. 

88 There is no direct evidence that Nicot named the plant; it was after Liébault's work became 
popular that this name gained wide currency in France. 

89 Nicot, who learned of its remedial virtues from Damiüo de Goes (v. supra), wes the first in . 
France to tell others of them. Liébault and Gohory wrote the first account published in France 
of cures effected by application of tobacco leaves. As Thevet stayed but a short time in Brazil, 
his evidence is to be discounted as compared to testimony by Father Nobrega and others (v. supra, 
Chapters 1v and v passim). 
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quintessences or antimonialists think they can make me believe it.% And 
a certain Italian 81... talks the worst nonsense of anybody, and shows 
clearly that he has never traveled at all, when he assures the reader that 
the dried petun plant (in the country of Florida whence it was brought) 
sustains the poor barbarians four days without eating, by taking the smoke 
of it in the nose while lying in a hammock.®? I am ashamed to read such 
a tale, since there is no man... who has ever seen a plant of petun in 
Florida,® nor a thousand leagues from there . . . To sum up, the savages, 
with whom I associated for a long time, did not use nor apply this ie 
plant for anything else than the purposes indicated above, of which you 
can see above a picture taken from nature. 


On the same page is a large woodcut, not found in his earlier work,” 
showing a full-grown tobacco plant. From its size, it is presumably a kind of 
Nicotiana tabacum, but if Thevet described this plant for the artist his 
memory was in fault, since the leaves and their arrangement on the stem do 
not have a great resemblance to the larger species of tobacco. Several native 
Brazilians are shown, smoking large cigars, such as are described in the text.” 

As to Thevet's allegation that he imported tobacco into France in 1550, it 
can not be either proved or disproved. Apparently it made no stir in France, 
since we find in 1560 that the tobacco introduced by Nicot, which, as we 
have seen, came from Brazil to Portugal,®* and was therefore the same variety 
as that Thevet claimed to have brought in, was regarded as a sensational 
discovery. In the time between 1556 and 1575, the year in which he published 
his cosmography, we find that all the writers hailing the new panacea called 
the plant nicotiane. Thevet was well known at court, since he was Catherine 
de Medicis's almoner, royal cosmographer and keeper of the royal museum. 
Yet his name was not attached to tobacco, as far as we can find out. Of course, 
as already noted, the names Medicée, l'herbe de la royne mère, etc., applied 
to tobacco in compliment to the queen-mother by Gohory and others, never 
attained wide acceptance. 

Jean de Léry, already mentioned, was the third to write on the colony of 
Villegagnon in Brazil. He did not, like Thevet, come with the first large group. 


90 A thrust at Gohory. 


91 Benzoni is meant. This part of Thevet's account affords a perfect example of the pot calling 
the kettle black. 


92 Benzoni did not make this statement; it was made by Gohory. 

93 The petum of Brazil, Nicotiana tabacum, was not the same species as the smaller tobacco, 
. indigenous to what is now Florida; v. Chapter m, passim. On Thevet's map it is called La Florie 
and is correctly located. 

94 A number were repeated from it. 

95 V, supra for a translation of this. 

98 V, supra. 
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He tells us that pastors of the reformed religion were asked for by Ville- 
gagnon, and that he himself was one of the small number who journeyed to 
the new colony with two clergymen from Geneva, Calvin's stronghold. This 
was about a year after Thevet came. On the other hand, De Léry remained in 
South America a much longer time, not returning until 1558. He resumed 
his studies for the ministry and was given a charge in 1564. He escaped with 
his life during the massacres in all parts of France in 1572 and helped defend 
the city of Sancerre, occupied by Protestants, when it was besieged by 
Catholics. It can be understood why he did not write about his youthful 
experiences in the land of Brazil for twenty years, for these were full of labor 
and hardship. In his preface to Histoire d'un voyage fait en la terre du Brésil, 
published at La Rochelle in 1578, De Léry makes a rousing attack on Thevet 
for his errors in connection with the 1557 Singularitez, and the impostures 
and calumnies contained in the Cosmographie universelle of 1575, wherein 
the Protestants and their ministers are accused of sedition. It is this latter 
work which has caused him to write in response the true story of the whole 
affair. We can believe that this motive was behind his undertaking, but in 
the doing of it his memory of old times and his imagination produced a 
descriptive narrative of great charm. He, as much as Las Casas, was instru- 
mental in creating the idea of the "noble savage." 

One writer has happily observed?" that De Léry is one of those who 
"make poetical their impressions of youth" and that he is "almost the only 
author of [French] voyages . . . that the reader of the twentieth century finds 
interesting for style, descriptions, pictures, as well as ideas." Readers of 
earlier centuries found De Léry fascinating, if one can judge by the fact that 
there were five French editions by the end of the sixteenth century.?? In 1586 
the author himself translated his history into Latin and it was reprinted once 
by 1600. As already noted, it was printed in the third part of De Bry's voyages, 
with plates based on his own woodcuts and those of Thevet, although the 
artist greatly elaborated these. However, De Bry's editor or translator took 
liberties with the Latin text, leaving out most of the author's preface and all 
of the material relating to Villegagnon and his troubles with the Protestants. 
There were one Dutch edition at this period, De Bry's German issue and a 


97 Atkinson, p. 40 and 41. 


98 Lancelot Voisin, Sieur de la Popelinióre, made use of a part of the work in the collection of 
voyages which he issued under the title, Les trois mondes, Paris, 1582, The description of 
the dancing ceremony, quoted below, is found on sig, dd.*” of the first edition. 
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much later German edition with notes. There was no complete English 
version of De Lery. In the English translation of Johannes Boemus's work, 
The manners, lawes and customes of all nations, London, 1611, the translator 
adds a brief epitome of the history of Jean de Léry.?? Purchas, in the early 
seventeenth century,!?? includes extracts of some length. There have been 
at least two Portuguese translations in modern times. 

Those portions of the history dealing with Villegagnon's conduct toward 
his followers have no relation to our subject which is treated only in the 
parts relating to the Brazilian Indians. De Léry includes a vocabulary of the 
Tupinamba language as well as chapters on the marriage customs, dress, 
amusements, religion, ceremonies, etc., of the natives. In his account of their 
medicine he calls their physicians pagés, and in his chapter on religion he 
calls their priests caraibes, thus differing from Damiäo de Goes and Hans 
Staden.!?! He, like the latter, gives a description of the maraca 1? which each 
caraibe carries with him. His description of a ceremony by the Indians and 
their medicine men adds to our knowledge of the use made of this instru- 
ment.19? 


Because of the multitude there would be three circles, each having in the 
middle three or four of these caraibes, richly dressed in robes, bonnets 
and bracelets of beautiful feathers, natural and of different colors, holding 
in each of their hands one of these maracas, that is, rattles made of a fruit 
larger than an ostrich egg, so, as they said, the spirit might afterward 
speak in them; and to dedicate them to this use, they shook them without 
ceasing. ... These caraibes, advancing and jumping forward, then going 
back, do not always stay in one place as the others do. I observed that, 
often taking a wooden cane, four or five feet long,}04 at the end of which 
there is some of the plant petun . . . dried and lighted, turning to all sides 
and blowing the smoke on the other savages, they said: "Receive the 
spirit of power, that you may conquer your enemies." And this the 
Caraibes did several times. 


99 This does not include the references to tobacco, quoted infra. 

100 Purchas his Pilgrimes, 1625, Vol. 1v, p. 1825-1347; this contains the passage referred to in 
note 9. 

101 These authors give the impression that all functions of the medicine men were discharged 
by the pagés; v. infra, the quotation from Burton, Chapter vn. 

102 De Goes does not give its name. 

_ 108 On sig. S;'- Ss. 

104 De Léry gives a picture of two Indian medicine men, one with maraca. De Bry uses these 
as models in his large illustration of the dance. In this the medicine men are blowing smoke 
from large cigars about a foot and a half long instead of the canes (tubular pipes) described 
in De Léry's text. 
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In the section which De Léry devotes to petum ( which he places first in 
his list of simples) he takes occasion to disagree with Thevet and accuse 
him of misstatements.!05 


Among the simples produced in this land of Brazil there is one which the 
Tou-oupinambaoults call petun, which grows a little higher than our large 
sorrel, has rather similar leaves, but more like those of the large comfrey. 
This plant, because of the singular virtue which you will know it has, is 
held in great estimation by the savages, and this is how they use it. After 
they have gathered it and dried it in little bunches in their houses, they 
take four or five leaves and enclose them in another large leaf of a tree, 
like a cone of spice. After doing this they light it at the small egd and 
putting it burning in their mouth they inhale the smoke which, although 
it comes out by the nostrils and through their pierced lips, does not fail, 
nevertheless, to sustain them. And especially if they go to war, and the 
necessity arises, they can go three or four days without other nourishment. 
It is true they use it also for another reason, since it drives out the 
superfluous moisture from the head. You will never see the Brazilians 
when they do not each have a tube of this plant hung around their necks. 
All the time and even in talking to you it helps keep them in countenance; 
they inhale the smoke of it, which, as I have said (when they close their 
mouths quickly ) comes out by their noses and their pierced lips, as if from 
an incense-burner. I have never seen women use it, and I do not know 
the reason why.106 J will say that, having myself tried the smoke of petun, 
I have found that it refreshes and keeps one from feeling hungry. Never- 
theless, although here they now call Necocienne or herb of the queen 
petun, it is the latter always I am considering; on the contrary these two 
plants have nothing in common, neither in appearance nor in quality.107 
Although I have searched in several gardens where they boasted that they 
had petun, up to the present time I have never seen any in France.198 And 
as for that [person] 109? who has entertained us with his Angoumoise |i. e. 
Herbe Angoulmoisine|, which he says to be true petun, do not think I am 
ignorant of what he has written about it. If the appearance of this plant 
is like the portrait which he has had drawn,H? I say that it is Necocienne 
li. e., Nicotiana rustica]. Only, in that case I do not concede what he 
claims: that he was the first to bring the seed of petum to France, where 
because of the cold I believe that this plant would scarcely grow.!! 


105 On sig. 0-02. 

106 V, supra, the similar statement by Thevet. 

107 'This of course is an error. 

108 And yet the large tobacco was growing there; v. supra, Chapter xv. 

109 'Thevet. 

110 V, supra, the description of the plant. 

111 But it did grow there; v. supra, the account from Pena and De l'Obel. 
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By thetime that De Léry was ready to publish the Latin edition of his work, 
in 1586, he had read Chauveton's edition of Benzoni,!? and also an edition 
of La maison rustique, and he interpolates two passages disagreeing with 
statements contained in these works.!!* 

And so the translator of Benzoni is much mistaken in believing that this 
[i. e. petum] is the plant which the Mexicans call Tabacco and the people 
of the Island of Hispaniola call Cozobba [cohobba], the odor of which 
Benzoni declares is sharp and foul and even diabolical. . . . The author of 
the Villa Rustica, Book 1t, Chapter 79, declares that Nicotiana, which is 
from Nicot, who first imported it from Portugal to France, was brought 
from Florida, which is 200,000 miles[!] from America [#. e. Brazil], for 
the whole torrid zone is between them. 


There is no evidence that either Thevet or De Léry continued to smoke 
after their initial trials, nor would it seem that others of Villegagnon's colony 
who lived to return to France taught other Frenchmen to smoke. When Nicot 
introduced tobacco there in 1560, it was, as noted above, for its medical 
virtues, its smoke being inhaled only for various afflictions of the head and 
chest. It is not until 1565 that we have any information that Frenchmen 
smoked in the same way as the Indians. And this fact is made known in an 
English work: the first edition of Hakluyt's Voyages. 

Reference has already been made to the French colony in Florida.!!5 René 
de Laudonniére and his Protestant followers were dogged by misfortune 
from the time they settled Fort Caroline in the summer of 1564. By the next 
year they were suffering hardships, from lack of food and the disaffection of 
the Indians. These facts are recorded by John Sparke, who wrote the account 
of the voyage of Sir John Hawkins to "the coast of Guinea, and the Indies of 
Noua Spania” in 1564-5, as published by Hakluyt in 1589.48 On the way 
back to England the English commander landed in Florida and, at the request 
of the French leader, relieved some of the pressing necessities of the garrison 
there. It is in Sparke's narration that the first recorded observation on smoking 
was made by an Englishman. It would seem that pipes were at this time 
unknown in England. Later Sir John Hawkins and his men were said to have 


112 See the quotation from his notes. 

118 Probably the pirated edition of Geneva, 1579, although De Léry has the chapter incorrectly 
numbered, 

114 On sig. Li. 

115 V, supra. 

116 On sigs. Bbb;"-Ddd;*. 
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introduced tobacco into England, and in all probability it was this experience 
in Florida which taught the Englishmen the new custom. 


The Floridians when they trauell haue a kinde of herbe dryed, which 
with a cane, and an earthen cup in the end, with fire, and the dried herbs 
put together, do sucke thorow the cane the smoke thereof, which smoke 
satisfieth their hunger, and therewith they liue foure or fiue dayes without 
meat or drinke, and this all the Frenchmen used for this purpose: yet 
do they holde opinion withall, that it causeth water and fleame to void 
from their stomacks 177 


The French were not to enjoy the comfort of smoking long. Taken by 
surprise by the Spaniards, who attacked in great force, most were massacred. 
Laudonniére was one of the few who made his escape, and his three letters 
concerning the Florida colony, written in 1562, 1564 and 1565, were printed 
in 1586. In this work tobacco is not mentioned.!!5 Jacques Le Moyne de 
Morgues, an artist who was one of the colonists who escaped, wrote an 
account of the colony of 1564 twenty years later while living in London. He 
also made forty-three paintings of the Indians, their customs, dress, dwellings, 
etc. Theodore De Bry purchased these, with the account of the colony, from 
Le Moyne's widow in 1588 and, after having the narrative translated into 
Latin and German, issued it, with engravings from the original paintings, as 
Part x of his series of voyages. 

Le Moyne de Morgues does not record that he or his French companions 
smoked, but, under the plate entitled, "The method of curing the sick, "29 
in the explanatory text, he has an allusion to tobacco. 


They have a certain plant, the name of which has escaped me; the 
Brazilians call it Petum, the Spaniards tobacco. The leaves of this, 
properly dried, they put on the wider end of a tube, and, placing the 
narrower end in their mouth, they draw in the smoke so strongly that it 
comes out through their mouth and nostrils, and by the same operation 
it drives forth much moisture. 


In the German translation, issued by De Bry somewhat later, the name 
wanted is supplied: 
They have a plant which the Floridians call Ubauvoc.1?* 


117 On sig. Cece, 
118 LU Histoire notable de la Floride. 


119 The Latin version is entitled, Brevis narratio eorum qua in Florida Americe provincia Gallis _ 


acciderunt, Frankfurt, 1591. 

120 In the illustration one of the Indians is smoking a long plpe. 
121 On sig. Dv. 

122 V, infra, the narrative of Hariot. 
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When Gohory wrote of tobacco in 1572 and Liébault produced the final 
version of his chapter on the plant for the 1583 edition of La maison rustique, 
neither author indicated that Frenchmen smoked, or that tobacco was used 
for other than medical purposes. Chauveton's very copious and well doc- 
umented notes #3 on tobacco, printed in his French translation of Benzoni 
in 1579, would not give us to understand that the translator knew that smoking 
was then in vogue in France. Michel de Montaigne, whose interests were as 
broad as humanity, talked with returned mariners who had been in "Antarctic 
France," as he tells us in the essay on the cannibals of Brazil, included in the 
great collection of essays first published in 1580. But he does not, unfor- 
tunately,» speak of the natives’ smoking in his account of Indian customs. 
Nor does he allude to the use of tobacco by his own compatriots in any of 
his essays. 

The great Lyons herbal of 1586,74 which was intended to sum up botanical 
knowledge, in the lengthy section on tobacco (largely, it is true, a compila- 
tion), while quoting the passage from Pena and De Obels Adversaria of 
1570, with its description of the method of smoking,'?5 says nothing about the 
spread of the custom to France. This would appear to show that it was at 
least not common there. But that it was practised amongst sailors, soldiers 
and other returned travelers from the New World, in the last two decades of 
the sixteenth century, as it was in England, seems very probable. In a letter, 
dated October, 1621, Willem Van der Meer # writing to Johann Neander, 7 
quotes Pena and De l'Obels passage on smoking and states that he had never 
seen this until 1590. Then, as a medical student at Leyden, he had observed 
English and French students smoking. When he himself tried to imitate them 
he felt ill and dizzy, but it did not last long. We can assume that he did not 
become an inveterate smoker after this experience, since the remainder of 
his letter is taken up with a description of the medical uses of the plant, and 
he expresses opposition for any other reason. But we can be reasonably sure 
that others besides students were smoking in the Low Countries by the turn 
of the century.’ 


123 V, supra. 

124 Op. cit. supra, 

125 y, 

126 A physician at Delft. 

127 Op. cit, supra on sig. Ddi”. 

' 128 TES did not become general unti] the seventeenth century in Germany and other parts 
of middle Europe. As already noted (v. supra) Camerarius and Theodor in their herbals of 1586 

and 1588 indicated that tobacco was then in use in Germany only as medicine, V. infra, Chapter 

vri, the accounts given by Hentzner and Platter of smoking in London, which show that it was 

a novelty to them. 
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When the English navigators sailed to the westward in the second half of 
the sixteenth century their first concern was to find a northwest passage 
around America to the empires of the east, and thus establish a new trade 
route. Later English adventurers turned to slave-trading and freebooting in 
the Spanish West Indies as offering more chance of plunder. Sir John Hawkins 
made several such expeditions, as did Sir Francis Drake and others. John 
Sparke s account of Hawkins's voyage has been quoted. That he and his men 
brought back tobacco and the knowledge of how it was smoked seems very 
probable. As above recorded Matthias de l'Obel had seen sailors smoking 
in London before 1570. William Harrison, in 1578, describes tobacco as 
already growing in England. Under this date he writes:!?? i 

In these daies, the taking-in of the smoke of the Indian herbe called 
“Tabaco,” by an instrument formed like a litle ladell, wherby it passeth 
from the mouth into the hed & stomach, is gretlie taken-vp & vsed in 
England, against Rewmes & some other diseases ingendred in the longes 
& inward partes, & not without effect. This herbe as yet is not so comon, 
but that for want thereof diuers do practize for the like purposes with the 
Nicetian;!?? otherwise called in latine, “Hyosciamus Luteus,” or the 
D henbane, albeit, not without gret error; for, ied A that herbe 

e a souerene healer of old vlcers & sores reputed incurable outwardly, 
yet is not the smoke or vapour thereof so profitable to be receaued 
inwardly. 

It will be noted that Harrison says nothing as to the identity of the persons 
who introduced tobacco and smoking into England. Perhaps he did not know. 
From his time onward there was considerable uncertainty. The favorite story 
has always been that Sir Walter Ralegh, certainly the most romantic figure 
in tobacco annals, was responsible for showing his fellow countrymen how 
to smoke. As will be shown, this legend was believed very early, perhaps 
because of his prominence at Elizabeth's court and the undeniable fact that 
he was an enthusiastic smoker. Sir Ralph Lane and his men and Sir Francis 
Drake, in 1586, are also said to have first brought tobacco into England. But 
the passage quoted above, as well as De l'Obel's statement !?! make it clear 
that the plant was known there before 1570. 

Edmund Howes, in his continuation of John Stow's The annales, or generall 
chronicle of England, London, 1615, says:1?? 


Tobacco, was first brought, and made knowne in England by sir Iohn 
Hawkins, about the yeere one thousand fiue hundred sixty five, but not 


129 Op. cit. supra, p. lv—lvi. 
180 Nicotiana rustica. 


181 V, supra. 
182 On Kkkks”. 
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vsed by englishmen in many yeers after, though at this day, commonly 
vsed by most men & many women. 


But that his information came from various sources can be seen from his 
statement on the same page: 


Aprycoks, mellycatons, Muske-Millions and Tobacco, came into England 
about the twentieth yeere of Queene Elizabeth.193 


The side-note reads: "Sir Walter Raleigh brought first the knowledg of 
tobacco." 

In the years 1577-1580 Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe. He was 
the first Englishman to do so. This journey was at the same time a voyage of 
discovery and a private war against Spanish shipping. The commander was 
knighted, and he and his men secured plunder and fame for their exploits. 
The first appearance of any account of this was in Part vm of De Bry's 
Voyages in Latin and German in 1599. It is said to have been written by Nifio 
de Sylva, a Portuguese. Drake sailed far up the west coast of North Amer- 
ica,!94 and landed in what is now California. The natives flocked to see him 
and his men. 


The people came every day, with feathers and small bags filled with 
Tabaco.195 


It is not recorded that the English took any of these bags with them. In view 
of the definiteness of the statement it is surprising to find that in 1628, when 
the first English account of Drake's circumnavigation was published, as The 
world. encompassed, compiled from the notes of one Francis Fletcher, "a 
preacher," the incident of the bags of tobacco should have been vaguely 
recounted, as if the observer did not recognize what these were. He probably 
never saw the original account in De Bry and he may never have seen the 
Indians using tobacco. The author describes the visit to Drake of an Indian 
in a canoe with presents, among which was a bunch of feathers.!98 


With this also he brought a little basket made of rushes, and filled with 
an herb which they called Tabáh.187 


Several other places in the account "bagges of Tabáh" are mentioned.!98 


188 In 1578. 

134 He is said to have reached as far as Vancouver. 

185 On sig. Dh, 

138 On sig. Bbi*, 

197 This was not a name for tobacco among the Indians of this territory. 
138 These references occur on sigs. L”; Ks*; Ks" and Eh 
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In 1585-1586 Drake made a raiding voyage to the Spanish Main, where he 
took Santo Domingo, Cartagena and St. Augustine; this time it was open 
warfare with the hated Spanish. On the way back he stopped in Virginia and 
took home the colonists of Roanoke. His triumphant success was recounted 
by Walter Bigges, being first published in Latin at Leyden in 1588, under the 
title, Expeditio Francisci Draki. 'There is no mention of tobacco in this, but 
in the English version, À summarie and true discourse of Sir Frances Drakes 
West Indian Voyage, London, 1589, it is recounted +3? that on the Island of 
Dominica, in the West Indies, the natives helped the English: ". . . fetching 
from their houses, great store of Tobacco." We must assume that Drake and 
his men brought some of the West Indian tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum ) when 
they returned in 1586. This is the date usually assigned for his bringing 
tobacco into England. 

The English were even later than the French in attempting to send colonies 
to America. Like the French, too, their efforts to do this in the sixteenth 
century were unsuccessful. Sir Humphrey Gilbert attempted to colonize New- 
foundland; his half-brother, Sir Walter Ralegh, took over his patent in 1584 
and sent Amadas and Barlow to explore the coast of America. The country 
has been called Virginia in honor of Elizabeth, Queen of England. On the 
favorable report of these men, Roanoke Island, in the present North Carolina, 
was fixed on as a suitable site for a colony. In 1585 Sir Richard Grenville 
commanded the first fleet sent by Ralegh. With him was Ralph Lane, later 
to be celebrated, he also, as the importer of tobacco into England. 177 But 
the most important colonist for us is Ralegh's friend and employé, Thomas 
Hariot, scientist and mathematician, who was to be the historian of the 
colony. Second only to him in interest is John White, the artist who was the 
first, as an actual observer, to paint the American Indian in the New World. 
When Drake came to Virginia in 1586 the colonists had had enough of 
hardships and gladly went home with him. They missed the returning Gren- 
ville and his relief ships by only a few days. By this time Ralegh's money 
had given out, and others took over the project of colonizing Virginia. The 
famous disappearance of the "lost colony" of Roanoke put a period to efforts 
in the sixteenth century. Virginia was not fated to be settled until 1607. 


139 On sig. Di,°. It occurs in Hakluyt, vol. 3, 1600, on sig. Yy. : 
140 William Camden, m Annales rerum Anglicarum, London, 1615, sig. Ddds says of Lane and 
the colonists: "And they returning were, as far as 1 know . . . the first that brought in that 
Indian plant which they call tabacca and nicotia." 

141 Le Moyne de Morgues, v. supra, made his paintings after leaving America. 
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In 1588 Thomas Hariot published his work on the first Roanoke colony. 
It is called, A briefe and true report of the new found land of Virginia. This 
was included by Hakluyt in the first edition of his voyages in 1589.14? Theodor 
de Bry chose this highly interesting narrative to be Part 1 of his collection of 
voyages. From the drawings of John White he engraved a map of Virginia, 
a view of the arrival of the colonists and 21 plates of the dress and customs 
of the Indians.49 This part of his collection was issued in English, French, 
Latin and German. The other parts appeared only in Latin and German. 
The English version is dedicated to Sir Walter Ralegh. Hariot gives in his 
narrative an important account of tobacco, as used by the North American 
Indians. We are also told in this that he and his fellow colonists learned to 
smoke as the natives did and took back the habit with them. We can assume 
that the type of tobacco they brought back to England was Nicotiana rustica, 
which was indigenous in Virginia and other parts of eastern North America. 
Smoking can not therefore have been widely known to all classes in England 
before this time. 


There is an herbe which is sowed a part by it selfe & is called by the 
inhabitants oppówoc. In the West Indies it hath diuers names, according 
to the seuerall places & countries where it groweth and is vsed: The 
Spaniardes generally call it Tobacco. The leaues thereof being dried and 
brought into powder: they vse to take the fume or smoke thereof by 
sucking it through pipes made of claie into their stomacke and heade; 
from whence it purgeth superfluous fleame & other grosse humors, 
openeth all the pores & passages of the body: by which meanes the vse 
thereof, not only preserueth the body from obstructions; but also if any 
be, so that they haue not beene of too long continuance, in short time 
breaketh them: wherby their bodies are notably preserued in health, & 
know not many greeuous diseases wherewithall wee in England are 
oftentimes afflicted. 

This Vppówoc is of so precious estimation amongst the, that they thinke 
their gods are maruelously delighted therwith: Whereupon sometime 
they make hallowed fires & cast some of the pouder therein for a sacrifice: 
being in a storme vppon the waters, to pacille their gods, they cast some 
vp into the aire and into the water: so a weare for fish being newly set vp, 
they cast some therein and into the aire: also after an escape of danger, 
they cast some into the aire likewise: but all done with strange gestures, 
stamping, somtime dauncing, clapping of hands, holding vp of hands, & 
staring vp into the heaues, vttering therewithal and chattering strange 
words & noises. 

We our selues during the time we were there vsed to suck it after their 
maner, as also since our returne, & haue found manie rare and wonderful 


142 On sigs, Xxxs*-Yyy,". 
148 The original water colors made by White are in the British Museum. 
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experiments of the vertues thereof;14* of which the relation would require 
a volume by it selfe: the vse of it by so manie of late, men & women of 


great calling as else, and some learned Phisitions also, is sufücient 
witnes.145 


The last expedition made by Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins was 
unsuccessful; both men died in the West Indies, and the fleet was brought 
home by Sir Thomas Baskerville. The account of this voyage, which appeared 
in Latin and German in Part vm 6 of De Bry's collection, was apparently 
compiled from Drake's log-books and notes taken by his companions, since 
each day's events are set down chronologically. The English version, appear- 
ing in Vol. m of Hakluyt's voyages of 1600,'*" is not quite so full. In the version 
as given in De Bry is an interesting reference 179 to bartering with the natives 
for tobacco. The English fleet was approaching the island of Dominica. 


A canoe, or Indian boat came to meet us, which was loaded with tobacco, 
sugar, vannanas [bananas] and other fruits, which they wished to ex- 
change for hatchets, knives, saws and other things of the same sort. The 
men were cannibals, handsome and painted red. 


The parallel passage in the English account is somewhat different.14° 


Then we stood for Dominica, an Island full of inhabitants of the race of 
the Canibals . . . In it groweth great store of Tabacco: where most of our 
English and French men barter kniues, hatchets, sawes, and such like 
yron tooles in trucke of Tabacco. 


Sir Robert Dudley, natural son of the Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth's 
favorite, made an expedition to the Spanish main for plunder in 1594-1595. 
At "the request of M. Richard Hakluyt" he wrote a short account of his 
adventures, which included landing in Trinidad, the coast of northern South 
America, Porto Rico, Bermuda, etc., and the capture of nine Spanish ships. 


144 Tt is interesting to note that almost at the same time another scholar, William Harrison 
(v. supra) in his Description of England, published in the edition of Raphael Holinshed’s A whole 
volume of chronicles, 1586-1587, writes (on sig. T11"); “How doo men extoll the vse of Tabacco 
in my time, whereas in truth (whether the cause be in the repugnancie of our constitution vnto 
the operation thereof, or that the ground dooth alter hir force, I cannot tell) it is not found of so 
great efficacie as they write." As we have seen from the quotations from writers on the medical 
value of tobacco in Chapters 1v and v, it was a considerable time before Harrison's doubt 
became general. 

145 This passage appears on signature Cé" in the edition of 1588. 

146 On sigs. EES*-FF.’. 

147 On Cecs*-Cecs”. 

148 On EE’, 

149 On sig. Ccos*. 

150 1574-1649. 
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Autograph letter signed by Sir Walter Ralegh, September 1, 1600. From the original 
in the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco. (Reduced) 
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This was printed in 1600, in Volume m of the second edition of Hakluyt's 
Voyages.15! The author relates that the natives of Trinidad traded tobacco 
with him.!5? He further says:!% “In the high land of Paria [Venezuela] I was 
informed by diuers of these Indians, that there was . . . great store of most 
excellent Cane-tabacco.” 154 In a vocabulary of the Indian language, appended 
to his narrative, containing "certaine wordes of the language of Trinidad,” 
he gives Vreif 158 as the Indian name for tobacco. This vocabulary is rec- 
ognizable as of the Arawak dialect, used by the natives of Guiana and Trin- 
idad. Another version of the West Indies expedition, much fuller than that 
of Dudley, was written by Captain [Thomas?] Wyatt, one of the leaders of 
the fighting forces on the voyage. This was not published until long after 197 
Wyatt corroborates his leader's account. He also speaks of "the cost of Cracos 
[Caraccas] .. . one of the fruitfullest places in the worlde for excellent good 
tobacco, which is called for his worthines cane tobacco.”158 

One of the last of the travelers to the West Indies in the sixteenth century 
was none other than the famous Samuel de Champlain, later to be the founder 
of the French settlements and power in Canada. Before these important 
undertakings he sought adventure by going with his uncle, the pilot-general 
of the King of Spain, on a Spanish ship to the West Indies and Mexico. This 
voyage lasted from 1599-1602. Champlain left a manuscript account of it 
which remained for long unpublished.!5? 

He lists tobacco as one of the products of the island of Porto Rico !9? and, 
in describing the island of Santo Domingo he says that one of the important 
articles of trade there is "casse-tabac,!?! which is otherwise called petun, 
or the queen's herb, which is dried and then made into little cakes."16? He 


151 On sig. Bbbs’-Bbbs”. 

152 Bbb,*. 

158 Bbb,’, 

154 V, Chapter v, note 82. 

155 Bbb”, 

156 Dixon gives Arawak forms: yüri, yilli for Northern Colombia and yaari, ete., for the coast 
of Guiana. 

157 The voyage of Robert Dudley . . . to the West Indies . . . by Captain Wyatt . . . ed. G. F. 
Warner. London: 'The Hakluyt Society, 1899. 

158 P, 48. 

159 Narrative of a voyage to the West Indies and Mexico in the years 1599-1602, by Samuel 
Champlain. Trans. by Alice Wilmere, edited by Norton Shaw. London, The Hakluyt Society, 1859. 
.160 On p. 12. 

161 This is apparently a short form of canasse tabac, basket tobacco, so called from the fact that 
fine twist tobacco was carried 1n wicker baskets, The Spanish called it canastro and the Germans 
kanaster, both from the Latin canistrum. This is the earliest use of the word in a French work. 

162 P, 47. i 
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was to write more extensively on tobacco in the works on his life in 
Canada. 

A famous legend of the sixteenth century, based on an historical Indian 
religious rite, was the story of El Dorado, the golden man, living in the 
golden city of Manoa, somewhere in the hinterland of north central South 
America. Europeans firmly believed in this !9? and in the hundred years 
following the coming of the white man to the southern continent, as the story 
grew more and more detailed and fantastic, a number of attempts were made 
to discover this fabled country and its treasures. Even Sir Walter Ralegh, 
clear-sighted and skeptical in so many matters, believed the tale, and in 1595 
headed an expedition to Guiana, in the hinterland of which he had*been told 
lay the golden land. With these riches he thought to recoup the fortune he 
had lost in earlier ventures. He did not succeed in this attempt, but we owe 
to the account he wrote of his adventures the single reference to tobacco to 
be found in any of his published works. It is quoted here; the stories con- 
cerning his connection with the introduction of tobacco into England and 
the testimony of contemporaries about them will be considered later. His 
book is called The discoverie of the large, rich and. bewtiful empire of Guiana 
and was printed in 1596. In describing the Tiuitiuas, a tribe of Indians living 
at the mouth of the Orinoco River and on the small islands near there he 
says: 194 

These Tiuitiuas are a very goodlie people and verie valiant, and haue the 
most manlie speech and most deliberate that euer I heard of what nation 
soeuer .. . they make the most and fayrest houses, and sell them into 
Guiana for golde, and into Trinedado for Tobacco, in the excessiue taking 
whereof, they exceed all nations, and notwitstanding the moistnesse of 
the aire in which they liue, the hardnes of their diet, and the great labor 
they suffer to hunt, fish and foule for their liuing, in all my life either in 
the Indies or in Europe did I neuer beholde a more goodlie or better 
fauoured people, or more manlie.165 


In 1596 Ralegh sent his lieutenant, Lawrence Keymis, to find El Dorado. 
The latter explored the rivers on the coast, but was unable to find the city 
of treasures. The final effort to accomplish the impossible was made in 1617 
and ended in tragedy for both men; it can not be described here. Keymis 


163 Dudley (op. cit. supra) mentions this story as told to his men by an Indian in the vicinity . 
of the Orinoco River. 

164 On sig. Gi-Gs*. 

165 Could it be that this praise is somewhat heightened by the fact that these Indians were 
addicted to smoking, of which the writer was so fond? 
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wrote an account of the second effort of 1596; it was published in that year 
as A relation of the second voyage to Guiana. The work is dedicated to Ralegh 
and has a Latin poem to Thomas Hariot. There is an interesting and important 
allusion to tobacco in this work,!99 which, as far as I am aware, has not been 
quoted in any work on the subject. When Keymis was just within the river 
Raleana 467 [Orinoco] the Indian chiefs and their men came in canoes to visit 
the English. They built small fires and sat in their hammocks, to confer with 
the white men. 

Thus they sit talking, and taking Tobacco some two howers, and vntill 

their pipes bee all spent (for by them they measure the time of this their 

solemite conference) no man must interrupt . . . for this is their religion, 

and prayers, which they nowe celebrated, keeping a precise fast one 


whole day in honour of the great Princesse of the North their Patronesse 
& Defender. 


Ralegh did not bring gold back from Guiana, but we know from his will 
that he had a cargo of tobacco when he returned to England from his last 
desperate venture.’® Tt is one of the ironies of history, and not the least, that 
he did not realize, although the most famous lover of the pipe, that the real 


treasure of America — the truer gold — was tobacco. 


166 On sig. Cs*; several less important references occur on Ee and E”. 
167 So named in honor of Ralegh. 
168 This was sold at Plymouth; this part of his will is quoted by Brushfield, p. 32. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS extensive bibliography of jazz literature is the first in the field. 

Sponsored by the Institute of Jazz Studies, of which Robert George 
Reisner is Curator, it fills a long-standing need, for it has become clear that 
jazz, broadly defined as a fusion of European and Afro-American music in 
the United States over a period of three hundred years, plays a vital but 
neglected role in our culture. A scholarly study of jazz can give us an insight 
into our popular culture and the American character. 

Although its roots reach back over a much longer period, jazz came to 
maturity in New Orleans sometime before the turn of the century. Since then, 
it has circled the globe with astonishing rapidity. The “record exchange” 
of the French Hot Club services jazz fans in Egypt, Uruguay, Java, Spain, 
India, Argentina, North Africa — and all of Europe. Up to 1949, at least 
fifty jazz magazines had appeared in such places as Reykjavik (Iceland), 
Dublin, Batavia, Gothenburg (Sweden), Barcelona, Sastra (Argentina), 
Zurich, Colombo (Ceylon) and Antwerp. 

Perhaps the only other social phenomenon that spread as widely and be- 
came as intimate a part of as many people’s lives is the tobacco habit — which 
had a head start. At home, many of our classical composers have said that 
jazz gave them a feeling for sharper rhythms. It is estimated generally that 
seventy per cent of our popular music has been influenced by jazz. If one 
goes dancing in any city of the world, one is probably attempting some sort 
of muscular co-ordination with rhythms that were virtually unknown to our 
dance music fifty years ago. 

Jazz is an art that deserves study for many reasons. It has a great but 
scarcely understood influence upon all of us simply because of its sheer 
quantity and frequency in our lives. More important, it was born in the 
United States and grew up in response to the immediate needs of people in 
a new environment. Jazz evolved without cultivated preconceptions or con- 
scious aesthetic purpose. 

[ 126 ] 
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In essence, jazz seems to be an anti-Puritan force leading from rigidity to 
mobility in many ways. In the 1920s, for example, it was adopted indiscrim- 
inately as part and parcel of a general social revolt. It still communicates 
an impulse to cut loose, to transcend rules and regulations, to get out of the 
rut. The gestures of the jazz dance, the Charleston, pantomime this impulse 
precisely. Perhaps this is why the totalitarian countries have always opposed 
it. The shaping spirit of jazz is inimical to regimentation. 

An illustration of this quality may be found in a comparison of the goose- 
step and the free-swinging stride of the New Orleans march. Both are re- 
sponses to military music, but the difference is crucial. Contrary to the robot- 
like motions of the goose-step, the New Orleans march mirrors a freedom 
of movement that is highly individual. For the qualities of jazz — simplicity 
of form, improvisational flexibilty, and directness of communication — reflect 
our most cherished ideals. 

More generally, jazz offers a common ground upon which the conflicting 
claims of the individual and the group may be resolved. For the jazzman, 
the dancer, and even the sympathetic listener can express himself and, at 
the same time, participate in a creative whole. This conflict, which increas- 
ingly vexes our times, is solved momentarily wherever folk dances are held, 
but it is solved nightly and en masse at such places as the Savoy Ballroom 
in Harlem. 

Perhaps the growing and wide-ranging appeal of jazz can be explained 
by the fact that it expresses something of the attitudes of a minority group 
in the United States. For we all have blue moods and none of us is wholly 
free. In the meantime, jazz is being presented in the concert hall and studied 
in the classroom. Although echoes of almost any European music can be 
found in it, jazz remains unmistakably American. 

The Institute of Jazz Studies was recently founded in order to devote to 
jazz and related matters the serious study that they so richly deserve. It 
proposes to pool the knowledge and skills of authors and musicians, who 
have pioneered in the field, with that of social scientists and other specialists 
whose disciplines may be brought to bear on the subject. In this manner, 
we hope to foster an understanding and appreciation of the nature and sig- 


nificance of jazz in our society. 


MARSHALL W. STEARNS 


Executive Director of the Institute 
of Jazz Studies 
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COMPILERS NOTE 


THE List does not presume to be inclusive. There are several lines meriting 
further investigation: liners and pamphlets contained in albums of records, 
trade publications in the entertainment world, record catalogues, doc- 
umentary movies, and autobiographical phonograph records, such as those 
of “Jelly Roll” Morton and W. C. Handy, and finally a list of jazz magazines 
which has not been indexed except for key articles (noted in appendix B). 

As this is primarily a check list, and not a subject list, it is alphabetical by 
author. However, there are subject approaches to some areas. Where the 
reference is biographical and does not contain the name of the subject in the 
title, I have in most cases given the name in an annotation. Fiction is 
also indicated. 

The citations follow the usual pattern, with full imprint information for 
books and with title, volume, page, and date for periodical references. For 
the latter, place of publication is not oxdinarily given unless it is needed to 
identify the magazine. Illustrations are in all instances noted, as are dis- 


cographies. 
P ROBERT GEORGE REISNER 
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- Times. sect. 8, p. 6, col. 1. Nov. 28, 1924. 


Goodman is heard in "swing" concert. New 
York Times. p. 11, coL 4. Jan. 17, 1938. 


More discussion of jazz. New York Times. 
sect. B, p. 6, col. 1. Oct. 8, 1928. 
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À piano concerto in the vernacular to have 
its day with Damrosch. New York Times. sect. 
8, p. 6, col. 1. Nov. 29, 1925. illus. 


A study of jazz. New York Times. sect. 10, 
p. 5, col. 5. May 21, 1939. 

Review of Wmthrop Sargeant's Jazz, hot and hybrid 
(New York: Arrow Editions, 1938). 


D RUTMANN, IRVING. 

Anthropology plus jazz. Negro digest. 2:47- 
48. Dec., 1943. 

Condensed from tho New York Herald Tribune, 
Oct. 17, 1948. 

Katherme Dunham’s dancing. 
Duroun, ELISE, AND Epccoms PINCHON. 

The song of the body, jazz — the lost genius. 
Overland monthly. 88:107-108, 129. March, 
1925. illus. 


DUGAN, James. 

Little Mel, the debs’ delight. Collier's, 120: 
16-17, 84-85. Oct. 11, 1947. illus. 

Mel Tormé. 

Old man fiver. Collier's. 117:27, 51-52. Feb. 
9, 1946. illus. 

Bunk Johnson. 
THe Dose, Time 49:47-48, May 19, 1947. 
illus, 


Doss marks his band's 20 fabulous years with 
Ellington week and ae concert. News- 
week. 21:50. Feb. 1, 1943. illus. 


Tue Duxz of jazz. Time. 41:68. Feb. 1, 1943. 
Duke Ellmgton. 


Tux Duxx steps out. Look. 7:54-55. Jan. 26, 
1943. illus. 
Duke Ellington. 


DUuNHAM, Katherine. Current biography, 1941. 
p. 245-246. illus. 
Dun ap, ORRIN E., JR. 

Ragtime to radio. New York Times. sect. 10, 
p. 12, col. 1. April 25, 1937. 
Dorron, WLM sS. 

We've got rhythm. American magazine. 119: 
52-53+, March, 1935. 
DYxEMA, Peren W. 

Kind words for jazz, but —. Literary digest. 
75:33—34. Nov. 18, 1922. 
EcxsriNE, BILLY. 

My biggest break. Negro digest. 8:39—40. 
March, 1950. 


ECESTINE, Billy. Current biography, 1952. illus. 
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Eppre Condon's le jazz intellectual: inspired. 


ad-libbing by old masters. Newsweek. 23:62. 
Jan. 24, 1944. illus, 


Epwarps, EDE. 

Once upon a time. Jazz record. no. 55:5-8, 
34. May, 1947. 

Original Dixieland Jaxx Band. 
EGAN, JAcK. 

“Learn ev — rudiments on upl" 


Dizzy warns kids. Down beat. 15:1. Nov. 17, 
1948. illus. 


ELDRIDGE, Roy. 


Jim Crow is killing jazz. Negro digest. 8:44— 
49. Oct., 1950. illus. 
As told to James Goodrich. 


ELLINGTON, Duxx, 

By Duke Ellington. The Needle. 1:10-11. 
July, 1944. illus. 

Duke becomes a critic! Down beat. 6:8, 35. 
July, 1939. 

If its’ good jazz — and it swings. Down 
beat. 19:2. Aug. 1, 1945. 

Jazz as I have seen it. Swing. 2:11, 22. 
June, 1940; 3:10, 23. July, 1940; 3:10. Aug., 
1840. 

Swing is my beat. Spotlight. 2:6-7. Oct, 
1944. illus. 


Wait for the breaks, says Ellington to song- 
writers. Down beat. 6:5. Sept., 1939. 
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ELLNGTON, Duke. Current biography, 1941. 
p. 260—262. illus. 


ELLINGTON, MERCER K, 


I was jealous of my father. Negro digest. 
9:52-59. May, 1951. cover illus. 


ELLISON, RALPH. 


Richard Wright’s blues. Antioch review. 
5:198-211. Summer, 1945. 


ENGEL, CARL. 
Jazz: a musical discussion. Atlantic monthly. 
180:182—189. Aug., 1922. 
ERTEGUN, MARILI, AND ViNiCiUs NesHUI Y DE 
MORAES. . 
O jazz; sua origem, Sombra (Rio de Janeiro). 
11:36—41. Sept., 1951. illus. 


EsMAN, AARON H. 


Jazz — a study in cultural conflict. American 
imago. 8:219-226. June, 1951. 


Europe, James R. 

A Negro explains “jazz.” Literary digest. 
61:28-29. April 26, 1919. 
Ewen, DAVID. 

The artistic possibilities of good jazz, a con- 
ference with Raymond Scott. Etude. 61:431- 
432. July, 1943. illus. 


D'ExipkuiL, PERRE. 
Adieu à Louis Armstrong. L'Europe nouvelle. 
16:317-372. April 22, 1933. 


(To be continued) 
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News of the Month 


DR. CHASE RESIGNS 


Harry WoopBUnN Cuase, retired Chancellor of New York University and a 
member of the Library's Board of Trustees since 1943, resigned in February 
because he plans to make his permanent home in Florida. During his associa- 
tion with the Library, he was a member of the Circulation Department 
Committee from 1944 to 1952. The Board, at its February 10 meeting, elected 
Dr. Chase an Honorary Trustee. 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Roserr GEORGE Reisner, compiler of the jazz bibliography, commencing in 
this number, is a graduate of Brooklyn College 1950, Pratt Institute, and has 
also done postgraduate work at Columbia University and New York University 
Institute of Fine Arts. He teaches jazz history courses at the New School for 
Social Research and Brooklyn College. À professional librarian whose interest 
centers strongly on the arts he has held positions with Brooklyn Museum, 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the Cooper Union. Mr. Reisner is curator and 
librarian of the Institute for Jazz Studies. He is the author of "Fakes and 
Forgeries in the Fine Arts — A Bibliography," published by Special Libraries 
Association, and has also written articles concerning philately, drama, music 
and painting. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Easy Reading for Adults; 300 Titles Helpful to Living in America, chosen by 
A Workshop Group of the Library. Finding easy books of fiction and non- 
fiction for slow readers, semi-illiterates and others who are easily discouraged 
with a book they can only partly comprehend is a logical task of librarians 
and others concerned with adult education. There have been earlier and 
admirable lists, but all are now out of date. This list does more than provide 
late books; it suggests tested books, for the compilers are librarians who meet 
these requests from day to day over the counter. However, they have also 
used scientific reading criteria upon them; so the titles are to be doubly 
recommended. Obviously, this aspect of reading is not a local New York City 
problem, though the list was originally conceived for use in the Library's 
seventy-five branches. Judged from the advance orders for quantity lots of 
Easy Reading, the need is nation-wide; the Library is happy to make this 
small contribution to a pressing need. This list is, of course, for those who 
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guide the readers; if the latter could read the annotations, they wouldnt 
need the list. Price: 100 or less, 50 cents each; 101 or more, 40 cents each. 


Some Books on Modern Painting, compiled and annotated by Ina I. Cassirer. 
This list grew out of a pressure of questions emenating in the Art and 
Architecture Division of the Library, where Mrs. Cassirer is a reference 
assistant. A comparatively short list, it comprises titles which are useful both 
on the general subject and on the leading exponents of the various schools of 
modern painting. Price, 20 cents. 


Publications in Print. In addition to the comprehensive catalofue of its 
publications which appears in the Trade List Annual, the Library issues 
a smaller catalogue of the more popular titles. This list, revised in December, 
is available on request. 


Patent and Trade Mark Publications, has been issued by the Library and 
will not appear in the Bulletin. While it contains some detailed holdings 
in various series, it is not intended as a catalogue but as a guide to the records 
and publications that the Library has from some thirty-nine countries and 
the International Union for the Protection of International Property. The 
Library's collection of patent and trade mark literature is the largest in any 
public library in the United States and second only to the essentially complete 
collection of the United States Patent Office. The price of the pamphlet 
is 50 cents. 
GIFTS 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF DONORS, with brief descriptions of their gifts, represent 
a selection from the Library’s records of material received since February 15, 
1954. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of New York City. . 


DIRECCIÓN GENERAL DE RELACIONES CULTURALES, Ministerio de Asuntos Exteriores, Madrid, 
Spain — La miniatura retrato en Espafia, por Mariano Tomas, 1953, bound in three-quarter 
leather with ninety-six colored plates. The Library is listed among the 100 institutions and 
individuals to receive gift copies. 

Mn. Pauw H. Carncanr, Wilmette, Illinois — Tripoli, First War with the United States, Inner 
History, Letter Book, by James Leander Cathcart, First Consul to Tripoli; and Last Letters 
from Tunis, compiled by his daughter, J. B. Cathcart Newkirk, 1901. The Library already 
owns Cathcart’s autobiography, The Captives, 1899, also edited by his daughter. These two 
volumes supplement the Library’s significant collection of James Leander Cathcart papers 
in the Manuscript Division, 


Da. J. Mango IncuausrEcut, Consul General of the Dominican Republic at New Orleans — 
A copy of his La Gran Expedicion Inglesa Contra las Antillas Mayores, tomo 1, El plan Antillano 
de Cromwell ( [México, D. F., Mexico], 1958. Apéndice A consists of a photographic reproduc- 
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Hon, with transcription and line-by-line Spanish translation, of an autograph letter of Cromwell 
to John Cotton, in Boston, October 2, 1651. This is one of three Oliver Cromwell manuscript 
pieces in the Manuscript Division; it was acquired by James Lenox, through Henry Stevens, 
at & London auction of March, 1854, just a century ago. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, FEBRUARY, 1954 


DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1954, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building was 87,566. They consulted 
215,720 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 235,433. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 1,082,550. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 30,800 
volumes and 7,045 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 1,851 volumes, 3,896 pamphlets, 49 maps, and 54 prints. The Circu- 
lation Department received as gifts 527 volumes. 
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Seals of seventeenth-century German guilds, from the Mortimer and Anna Neinken 
Collection of Antique Seals. ( Reduced) 
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The Mortimer and Anna Neinken Collection 
of Antique Seals 


REMARKABLE collection of seals has recently been placed in the 

Manuscript Division of the Library, part of it the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortimer L. Neinken, and the balance a deposit made by them. The period 
of time when the seals were originally impressed covers two centuries of 
European history, the earliest examples going back to about 1650. Since 
almost fourteen thousand of these wax impressions have been brought 
together, the size and scope of the collection lead us to believe it is quite 
unique in this country and probably unequalled abroad. 

The seals are mounted on sheets of heavy paper, framed in cardboard, 
and covered with cellophane so that their faces may be protected. They have 
been identified and captioned by the several collectors who brought them 
together, the greatest number having been assembled, it would seem, in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 

The first eight boxes of the collection contain seals of the noble houses 
of Europe. They are all heraldic, usually displaying the full coat of arms but 
in a few instances, only the crest. The majority are of German origin, but 
many Polish families are represented, as well as Italian, French, Russian, 
English, Spanish, and a few Dutch. All are arranged alphabetically by 
family name, and since they are self-indexing, may be easily checked for 
the presence of a certain seal. Boxes 11, 12, 14 and 15 contain a supplementary 
collection, arranged in the same manner. Assembled at a later date, they 
are devoted to the heraldic seals of other European nobles. 

Box no. 10 is made up of those seals which the former owners were unable 
to identify. Because many printed works of heraldic reference have been 
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published since the seals were first assembled, it would now be possible to 
identify many of them. 

Boxes no. 9 and 18 are quite miscellaneous in character, but they have 
features which give them the greatest interest. It is in these boxes that we 
find ecclesiastical seals, seventeenth-century seals of German guilds, together 
with seals of cities, local courts, principalities and royal families. The eccle- 
siastical seals are mostly German Lutheran, while the others are Roman 
Catholic. For the most part, they represent local churches, but the seals of 
a few notable churchmen are included, such as those belonging to the Bishop 
of Basel and the Bishop of St. Gall. 

The seals of the German guilds (box 9) are perhaps the most handsome of 
all, with symbolic devices of seventeenth-century trades and professions. 
They include those of surgeons, masons, glaziers, millers, linen weavers, 
smiths, shoemakers, bookbinders, painters, carpenters, tailors, button makers, 
and others. 

Box no. 18 also contains many seals of commoners. The period covered by 
the collection was one when the great masses of men signed their names 
with a cross, and even those who could write sealed their letters with their 
thumbs. There were others, however, of the emerging middle class who had 
become men of affairs. They had their own personal seals, often armorial 
in design, which they affixed to their business and legal papers. 

The earlier seals wexe made of beeswax, to which resin was added so that 
they might become hard and durable. The wax was usually colored with 
cinnabar, giving it the familiar red brick color which most seals now have. 
Although much less frequently used, a variety of colors can be found in the 
Neinken collection. Of these, black is the most common, pitch having been 
added to the wax. But there are others, too, in more shades than can be seen 
in a rainbow: brown, green, ivory, silver, gold, olive, buff, azure, robin's 
egg blue, canary, slate, grey and pink. A few of the seals represent those 
rare occasions when several colors were used. The seal of Prince Büron von 
Cürland is red with a blue shield; the Westphalen seal is red with a black 
shield; the von Enkefort seal is grey with a shield of red and green; the 
Theler arms are imprinted in gold on red wax. 

Seals bearing heraldic devices were used even prior to their appearance 
on shields. Other devices were sometimes employed, but by the middle of 
the seventeenth century heraldic devices almost completely dominated sillo- 
graphic art. Their use spread quickly and widely to all who were involved in 
the use of legal instruments, proclamations, treaties and official letters. Princes 
of church and state and their officials, companies, trade guilds, municipal 
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corporations and their officials, nobles and many ordinary folk — all found 
use for seals and felt a great desire to have them. Jeremy Taylor, the seven- 
teenth-century divine, once soundly scolded his congregation because it was 
"passionate after rings and seals." With these marks of office glittering in 
their eyes they were “a huge way off from the Kingdome of God,” he told them. 

Most of the seals in the collection are represented by fine impressions and 
some of them, indeed, are superb. Many have great beauty, for they come 
from a great age of armorial achievement. The Mortimer and Anna Neinken 
Collection is at once a key to the varieties of sillographic design, a record of 
the armorial bearings of thousands of European families, and an indication 
of the range of men and institutions who set their seal as their true pledge. 


GERALD D. McDONALD 


Book Collecting — As I Have Found It 
By GEORGE ARENTS 


Eprron’s Nore: Mr. Arents formed, and is still adding to, the Arents Library of 
Books Relating to Tobacco, now a part of The New York Public Library. He has 
also made a notable collection of books in parts. From the experience gained. in 
more than half a century of collecting, Mr. Arents prepared this article for distribu- 


tion to students in Syracuse University. It is printed here, with his permission, so 
that, through libraries elsewhere, it may have a wider audience. 


I 


HE Arents Medal to be awarded to the member of the graduating class 

who has assembled the most interesting collection of books, was estab- 
lished with the hope of adding another interest to your life. At seventy-eight, 
I am speaking from experience. When I was twenty, I started my first 
collection of books and am still adding to it. It has given me solace and 
happiness all these years. Many an evening after a trying day I have turned 
to my books, which are my friends, forgetting my troubles and finding the 
relaxation only books can give. Such an evening brings a peaceful night's 
sleep from which I have awakened in the morning to find that things are 
really not as bad as I thought they were. 

Do not attempt to form a collection unless you have a genuine love of 
books, and even then you must decide on a subject which is of particular 
interest to you. A famous dealer in books gave me wonderful advice when 
I was thinking of forming a collection. He said: "Do not buy some incunabula, 
some sixteenth- and seventeenth-century plays and poems, some nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century novels; that is not a collection, it is just a lot of books. 
Decide on a subject which interests you and stick to it. Some day you may 
find that you have formed a great collection or at least one which will always 
interest you." 

I have also found it a wonderful sport. Many an evening, sitting before an 
open fire reminiscing, I have thought of the time I bought from a dealer 
who did not realize its value, a very precious book at a ridiculously low price; 
how I lost a book I had been looking for by getting in touch with the owner 
just an hour too late; then the excitement of being offered a book I had always 
wanted but one so rare I never expected to find it, and adding it to my 
collection. This has happened several times. . 

You may be interested to know something about my collections. When I 
decided to collect books about tobacco I expected to limit them to books 
dealing exclusively with that subject, but I gradually extended the collection 
to include many historical and literary works in which accounts of tobacco 
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have only an incidental part. This means that many subjects are included, 
such as accounts of the early explorers and adventurers, herbals and medical 
books, early laws and poetry. At one time I felt I had about completed this 
collection, but now I know that I was wrong. After fifty-five years of collect- 
ing, I still find plenty of books and manuscripts to add to it. 

At any rate, I decided to start another collection. This time instead of a 
special subject, I chose a special type of book — those published in parts. 

À collector of gems has much in common with the collector of books. A 
man may buy a beautiful diamond for his wife. If it has a bad flaw, every 
time he looks at it he will think of that flaw. If a collector has a first folio of 
Shakespeare with the title in facsimile, every time he shows it to someone 
he thinks about that darn title page. Neither the book nor the gem can be 
improved. Books in parts, however, are like a pearl necklace. If some of the 
pearls are off color or not perfectly shaped, it is possible to replace them. If 
you have a set of David Copperfield in parts and one of the issues is defective 
— torn title page, some missing advertisements or not the first edition — it 
is possible for you to pick up a very defective set, but one which has that part 
in perfect condition and so to complete your good set. 

Do not form a collection for speculative purposes. Remember the dealer 
has to make a profit; if he did not he would not be in business for very long. 
He has learned the value of books through experience, buying them for less 
and selling them for what he thinks are their true market values. Of course, 
there are some who base their prices on what they think you will pay, but it 
will not take long for you to discover this. Make it a rule never to buy another 
book from them. Not at first, but after you have started your collection, you 
may have the good fortune to find a dealer in whom you can feel perfect 
confidence and who has a real interest in your collection. His advice can be 
of great help and his bibliographical knowledge will be at your call. Many 
times I have been asked, “What do you consider your collection worth?” 
I have always answered, "The only value I have ever placed on my collection 
is the happiness it has given me and that cannot be measured in money." If 
you cannot collect in this spirit, do not collect. 

There are two classes of collectors for whom I have no sympathy. First, 
the Miserly One. He may make an outstanding collection which would help 
others working in the same field, but he never allows anyone to see it. The 
most charitable explanation of this is his fear of competition. The second, 
the Exhibitionist — one who is not a lover of books. He wants unique or 
famous items to exhibit publicly so as to make an outstanding name for 
himself as a collector. 
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II 


Now a little more concrete advice on forming a collection. Do not be dis- 
couraged if you have little to spend. The main point is to start, even in a 
small way, with moderately priced books. A few books, if these are chosen 
with judgment, will be a collection, while several thousand poorly chosen 
may not be one. It is quality and selection, not quantity, which count. 

Choose a subject and stick to it. Do not change your mind several times, 
for then what you have already collected must be disposed of, probably at 
a loss. This process is not only wasteful, but frustrating. 

Do not try to collect books on a subject unless you know something about 
it and unless you are particularly interested and intend to make a study of it. 
For instance, do not collect flower books merely because their illustrations 
are attractive. You should have some knowledge of botany and expect to 
acquire more, have an interest in flower gardens, be artistically inclined and 
know something about design and painting. 

At first limit your specialty to one field. For instance, should you choose 
tc form a sporting library confine it at first to one sport — say, tennis, and 
further to a certain country — say, the United States. Later you may include 
others, probably France where it originated, or perhaps England. In some 
cases you will find it wise to limit yourself to a certain period. By doing this 
your collection will be interesting from the start. A young friend of mine, 
who is now twenty-five, started collecting children's books when he was 
about fifteen. If he had not limited the scope of his collection he would have 
found it would have required a building nearly as large as The New York 
Public Library to house it. Wisely, he limited it to books published in New 
England before 1835, and now he has an outstanding collection. 

Another advisable step is to find out the names of dealers who specialize 
in books in the field you have selected. The Antiquarian Booksellers Associa- 
tion will be glad to help you in furnishing information. You should request 
that your name be put on the list of those receiving catalogues from these 
dealers. Acquire the habit of reading bookdealers' catalogues whenever you 
have a chance. Book Prices Current is published each year giving the prices 
paid for the books sold at auction during the year, and at least some copies 
are in most public libraries. They will help you to learn what you should 
pay for a book. The same title may be quoted in one dealer's catalogue at 
five dollars and in another at fifteen. The same is true of auction prices. 
The fifteen-dollar copy may be the far better buy. In the worthwhile 
catalogue, not only the author, title, date and place of publication are given 
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but the condition as well. A true collector places a great value on the condi- 
tion of his copy. You cannot demand perfection in every book. Some bindings 
are so frail that split spines are invariably the case. Imperfect copies of some 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century titles are the only ones obtainable. These 
and other defects are noted. The catalogue may say it is a first edition with 
some irregularity, such as a misspelled word or change in the text, which 
shows it is an early imprint; that some of the blank pages which should 
be present next to the covers are lacking or perhaps the spine is split, or it 
is uncut. 

The greatest sin a bookbinder can commit, but which he loves to do, is to 
trim the edges of a book when rebinding it. The larger the page, the more 
valuable the copy. An uncut book is a very different thing from an unopened 
book. An unopened book is one in which the leaves have not been cut 
apart — it has never been real. I cannot see how this adds anything to 
its value. 

That only a few copies are known means very little if the content of a 
book is of no importance. For instance, some incunabula, that is, books pub- 
lished in the fifteenth century, are worth very little because there is nothing 
of value in the text, although some do have value because of their place 
of publication. 

Many modern books are incased in dust wrappers which by some col- 
lectors are considered part of the book. It is advisable to keep them on the 
book, if for no other reason than to help preserve it. 

Provenance, as shown by bookplates; signatures of previous owners, pro- 
vided they were of some prominence; a mark showing the library or libraries 
in which books have been formerly housed; the author's signature, sometimes 
with a dedication to the recipient of the book, always adds interest and value. 
Sometimes you may find a letter from the author containing mention of one 
of his books you have acquired or a manuscript of part of its contents. These 
are wonderful additions to your library. 


III 


Now a few suggestions as to what to collect: 

You might choose books for which their authors have been awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize, first editions, if possible. 

You could use your own judgment to decide on a modern author whose 
works you think will live. You can find many of these in second-hand book 
stores for less than the publisher's price. Think of the thrill experienced today 
by a collector who started a collection of George Bernard Shaw and Rudyard 
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Kipling before they became famous. One might choose now to collect first 
editions of some of the following: A. E. Housman, Edith Wharton, David 
Grayson (Ray Stannard Baker), Willa Cather, Robert W. Service, John 
Masefield, H. L. Mencken, T. E. Lawrence, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, William Somerset Maugham, James Hilton, Paul Gallico, 
Alice Duer Miller, Ernest Hemingway or John Steinbeck. Even if some of 
your choices do not become collector's items, you will nevertheless have a 
very interesting collection. 

I have given these as examples. You should be able to find many more 
subjects or authors which are interesting and will not strain your pocketbook. 

Herbert Faulkner West's Modern Book Collecting for the Impecunious 
Amateur and. The Mind on the Wing are both very helpful. In The Mind on 
the Wing Mr. West quotes some excellent advice given by one of America's 
premier booksellers, the late James F. Drake, as follows: 


1. Don't buy a book unless you like it. (In other words, don't buy a book 
just because someone says it is a book you ought to have.) 

2. Don't buy a book unless it is a first edition, and if there is a point of 
issue, the first issue. 

3. Don't buy a book unless it is in the best possible condition. 


And Mr. Drake's son suggests I add a fourth: 
4. Don'tlook at the price until you have satisfied yourself on these three points. 


When away from home you will have a wonderful chance to browse in the 
shops of rare book dealers, meet the owner and interest him in your collection. 
Take a list of your wants with you. There are still discoveries to be made. 

I hope that what I have written may not discourage you in forming a 
collection. At first, all you should look for is a clean copy of the first edition. 
If possible collate it — compare it with a fine copy to be found in a library — 
or get a guarantee from the bookseller as to its condition. 

The time is bound to come when, through age or ill health, one has to 
retire from his business or profession; that is when the hobby becomes of 
major importance. Do not think that I feel everyone should become a book 
collector. There are many other hobbies. The important thing is to start one 
now; then as the years go by, you will take great pleasure in developing it 
and when the time comes that you must give up some of your other activities 
you will find it a great source of interest and comfort. Many people as they 
grow old lose interest in the present, and in their thoughts and conversation 
dwell on the past; but a collector always has something to look forward to, 
something new and interesting, and so his mind, at least, remains young. 


Footnotes on the Astor Library's History 
from George Templeton’s Strong’s Diary 


Collected by and commented on by Harry MOLER LyDENBERG 
Retired Director of The New York Public Library 


To the Editor of the Bulletin 
The New York Public Library 
New York City 

Sir: 

Some — nay, many — years ago the Bulletin carried from time to time 
chapters in a story that in 1923 took shape as a history of the Library,* a 
weighty tome as to paper stock, with some possible value as a doorstop. With 
scandalous and reprehensible carelessness and oversight, the compiler of 
those annals failed to learn that George Templeton Strong, Esq., of this city 
had from his youth kept a diary from 1836, when he was sixteen years old, 
until a few days before his death in 1875, one of the really important land- 
marks for anyone caring for the life of this city in those days that come so 
near to spanning the nineteenth century. It should be set forth with equal 
disapproval that the aforesaid compiler failed to learn that the manuscript 
was to be kept so piously and carefully by the family that it was not until 
1952 this record of life in this city would be edited by Professors Allan Nevins 
and Milton Halsey Thomas, to be brought out with all its sparkle and delight 
in four volumes by the Macmillan Company of this city. 

As the law practice of this diarist and his father was continued by the 
firm of Strong and Cadwalader, and as John Lambert Cadwalader of that 
firm was one of the leaders in the negotiations that led to the formation of 
The New York Public Library in 1895, and as George Templeton Strong was 
an adviser in legal matters for the Astor interests, the incompetent compiler 
of the History should have noted Mr. Strong's references to the Astors and 
to the library founded by John Jacob Astor. He should not have failed also 
to note a slight lifting of the veil covering what led to the bequest of the 
Stuart Collection to the Lenox Library! 

To correct these inexcusable omissions and oversights I send with this 
letter extracts from this diary given now with the kind permission of the 
Macmillan Company. 

* History of The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations. By Harry Miller 
Lydenberg. New York: The New York Public Library, 1923. 643 pages. 
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Do you care now and thus to rectify this deplorable oversight of 
earlier days? 

I have the honor to be, Sir 
Your most Obedient and Humble Servant, &c, &c, &c. 


H. M. LYDENBERG 


NOTES ON THE ASTOR LIBRARY * 


1840 


February 21. 
... Td hardly trust John Jacob Astor with twenty dollars unless secured with 
real estate worth a hundred. — v. 1, p. 131. 


This is incidental to his gloomy notes of business uncertainties, the 
struggle to recover from 1837, the mature reflections of æt. 20. H. M. L. 


1842 
March 10. 

Actively engaged all this morning in this delightful job of Mrs. [Agnes] 
Stuart's ? Commission of Lunacy, and spent the evening from four till eight 
in the Sheriff's office, taking notes of evidence and so forth. Griffin and 
Mr. Bidwell appear for Mrs. S. It's a very curious case of monomania and 
the evidence will bring out some curious details of family quarrels. . . . 
— v. 1, p. 176. 


Editors summary of the diary between the 10th and the 24th: 


Strong was fully occupied for nearly a month with Mrs, Stuart's case. He 
made out a batch of subpoenas, served them, and "discovered several old 


* From the Diary of pH a Templeton Strong, edited by Allan Nevins and Milton Halsey Thomas. 
Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 


t Eprrons' Nore: Mrs. Stuart was the widow of Kinloch Stuart, an Edinburgh confectioner who 
came to New York in 1805, prospered, and was succeeded by his sons Robert Leighton and 
Alexander, who made a large fortune as candy makers and sugar refiners. The sons made it a 

ractice to devote a certain sum annually to Presbyterian benevolence, and the Presbyterian 

ospital in New York, the Princeton are gars Seminary, and the College of New Jersey 
benefited handsomely from their largesse. R. L. Stuart’s library and gallery of paintings were 
bequeathed by his widow to the Lenox Library,f later incorporated into The New York Public 
Library; under the terms of the bequest they are forever to be withheld from public view on 
Sundays. — v. 1, p. 176. 


+ Dean HML: About the Stuarts’ gift: Do you recall Geoffrey T. Hellman's "A Rich Parterre 
of Nectared Sweets,” in the May 17, 1047, New Yorker? Mr. Hellman tells the story with 
sympathetic humor, — Bulletin Editor. 
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women who'll be only too happy for an opportunity of testifying their well- 
grounded conviction of the earth’s opening some fine morning and swallow- 
ing Alexander and Robert L. We shall bring in some pretty strong evidence 
in the old lady’s favor. . . . The issue to be tried is not insanity but incom- 
petency.” At the trial “Counsellor Griffin opened the defense briefly and well. 
He piled up the agony rather too high, though — went the pathetic rather 
too strong. But he drew tears from all the old women — there was a universal 
snivel.” Strong complained bitterly of the manifest partiality of the judge, 
David Samuel Jones [Columbia 17961: "Tones is dead against us. He's a horrid 
swine. I never saw such a brute, and such a silly brute, exercising judicial 
functions before.” Later he wrote: “Jones is unspeakable; I never saw such 
deliberate, unblushing partiality in a judge before. He tries to fritter away 
our evidence, browbeats our witnesses, and insults Griffin most outrageously. 
He's grown worse and worse every day, and now he's as bad as possible, and 
indeed it is rather better as it is, for his unfairness is now so palpable that 
it cant do much harm with the jury." Medical witnesses were brought in 
who testified decidedly and emphatically on the side of the defense. On 
April 8, Strong wrote in all the excitement of victory: "Nine cheers for Agnes 
Stuart of the city of New York, widow! ... The jury were out near an hour 
and twenty minutes. . .. Enter the jury. The whole fifteen for the defendant. 
It came on the commissioners and on the opposite side like a clap of thunder. 
Schieffelin got into a fearful rage and made an ass of himself. Jones looked 
aghast. . . . Robert L. and Alexander grinned horribly and asseverated that 
they'd begin de novo tomorrow." — v. I, p. 176-7. 


1849 
June 29, Friday. 
. . . Plan of the Astor Library: examined it yesterday with Mr. Ruggles. 
Devised by one [Alexander] Sältzer, who calls it “Byzantine.” I should call 
it Romanesque or Lombard, but all those terms seem to be very loosely 
employed. Design promises well on paper. . . . v. I, p. 356-7. 


1854 
May 18. 
Went through the Astor Library yesterday for the first time. It is good and 
promises still better things. o. 2, p. 174. 


It opened on February 1 for use of books, on January 9 for sightseers and 
public inspection. — H. M. L. 
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1857 
May 15. 

Underwent yesterday one of the severest forms of classical tragedy, a 
grand state dinner at William B. Astor's in honor of Mr. Secretary Marcy. 
Grand gold plate, costly wine, and sumptuous fare, on which we (Daniel 
Fearing, Charles H. Russell, Tom Ludlow, George Bancroft, and fifteen or 
twenty other "great oneyers," to be with whom was creditable) gorged our- 
selves comatose. Sat between John Astor and Cogswell of the Library, and 
guess I had as good a time as anybody, for Cogswell is very conversible 
and instructive. But these solemn feasts are sore afflictions. — v. 2, p. 335-6. 


1858 
Editors introductory summary: 

The national scene, as the year 1858 opened, was stormy. ... But in New 
York the year began placidly enough. The city was fast recovering from the 
panic. .. . By the liberal gifts of William B. Astor, the Astor Library, founded 
by his father, was doubled in size and made more accessible to students. — 
v. 2, p. 880-1. 

1859 
September 5. 

Had to leave Wall Street early for a College meeting at two — our first 
summons to the new Law School, in John Astor’s former residence in 
Lafayette Place. It looks well: books and desks, and so on are in their places 
and one janitor... . There was no quorum. Spent a little while with Mr. 
Ruggles and Dr. Torrey in the Astor Library, just reopened, after the com- 
pletion of the new building and the rearrangement of the books, which makes 
the shelves look thinly populated. — v. 2, p. 458. 


1860 
March 10. 
Dr. Cogswell’s ghostly experience at the Astor Library is worth recording, 
but I must wait for a more authentic report from K. Armstrong or Murray 
Hoffman.* — v. 3, p. 14. 


March 12, Monday. 

The night is damp and cloudy and raw as raw can be. Old Sand's spook 
is walking through the Astor Librarie. It lounges in the alcoves, it yawns and 
* Eprrons' Nore: Joseph Green Cogswell, now nearing seventy-five, who as head of the Astor 


Library, ed rooms there, had reported an interview with the ghost of the late Austin L. 
Sands, wealthy merchant and insurance man. 
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vainly looks for something entertaining in the outsides of the books. It is 
wholly out of business; it has but a choice of bores. The streets are chill and 
dreary, closed are the playhouse doors. It walks the Astor alcoves, having 
naught else to do. It is staring at shelf B 30, blasé and tired and blue. 

Three several nights last winter the doctor caught it there. (He is a power- 
ful scholar, as the ghost was well aware. ) 

“Mr. Sands,” said Dr. Cogswell, “permit me, sir, to say you have no business 
here tonight, and you must go away. 

"Ihe library's closed at five P. M. Its rules I must maintain. I must insist 
that you withdraw, and don’t come back again. 

“Why do you call this time of night and keep me out of bed? You never 
came in while living, and you shan't come now you're dead." 

The ghost looked stern at the doctor. The doctor looked straight back, 
ready to fire off his Hebrew and his Cælosyriac. 

The ghost became embarrassed. It could think of nothing to say. Being 
in a false position, it quietly went away. It was glad to try the vanishing 
dodge, and it silently vanished away. 

Thats the true narrative of the apparition of Austin L. Sands, Esq., 
deceased, to Cogswell at the Astor Library on three several occasions, as 
detailed by him to Mrs. Burns and Hoppin, and so forth, at D. B. Fearing’s 
dinner table. Cogswell has been working at the catalogue late at night, is 
nervous and shakey, and quite an old man now. So he is a likely subject for 
spectral illusions. I don’t understand that he tells the story as anything more 
than an instance of hallucination. He has gone South to recruit and returns 
next Saturday. Some say that on one of their three interviews, the ghost 
answered Cogswell’s vigorous allocution by saying that it came there “for 
variety." — v. 3, p. 14-15. 


April 1. 
. . . Wolcott Gibbs unanimously elected a trustee of Astor Library, vice 
Washington Irving. — v. 3, p. 19. 


May 28, Monday. 

One thinks sometimes that one would like re-juvenescence, or a new birth. 
One would prefer, if he could, to annihilate his past and commence life, say 
this AD. 1860, and so enjoy longer acquaintance with this era of special 
development and material progress . . . in 1880, if all goes well and we do not 
decompose into anarchy meanwhile. The boy of that year is likely to have 
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larger privileges and a better time than were conceded to the boy of 1830. 
Central Park and Astor Library and a developed Columbia University 
promise to make the city twenty years hence a real center of culture and 
civilization, furnishing privileges to youth far beyond what it gave me in my 
boyhood. — v. 8, p. 30. 


June 97. 


Ellie [Mrs. Strong] went to the Astor Library today at two, and had the 
felicity of an interview with these same magnates who visited the library by 
invitation, only John and Willy Astor, Wolcott Gibbs, and one or two trustees 
being admitted. She reports their manners to be notably gentlemanlike and 
dignified. . . . — v. 8, p. 87. 


The "notably gentlemanlike and dignified" manners were displayed by 
the members of the Japanese mission then in this country. — H. M. L., 


October 13, Saturday. 


Mr. Ruggles took Ellie and me, also Mrs. Hunt, to the Astor Library 
yesterday morning. Only two or three onlookers were present; Mrs. Schuyler 
and Mrs. John Sherwood. We waited and waited, lounged through alcoves, 
looked with vain longings at the titles of nice books. The trustees of the 
Library were biding their time below, waiting to pounce on His Royal High- 
ness [the Prince of Wales on his visit to Canada and this country] the moment 
the sound of his chariot wheels should be heard. At length, about eleven 
o'clock, a noise of much people was heard without — a hooray — an opening 
of the police-guarded door, feet on the stone staircase, and then a vision of 
a girlish-looking young boy walking swiftly through the library with Dr. 
Cogswell, followed by the hairy-faced Duke of Newcastle with Mr. S. B. 
Ruggles and by William Astor, Carson Brevoort, and others of the library 
trustees escorting Lord Lyons and a lot of peers and honorables beside. They 
inspected the premises in double-quick time, and at the head of the staircase 
on their way out, His Highness shook hands with Cogswell and thanked him 
very briefly, simply, and nicely, just as any untitled gentleman would have 
done (think of itl), and the royal party was gone. 

I spent a few minutes in looking at some of the special treasures of the 
library — the First Folio Shakespeare, the editio princeps of Homer, and 
so on, and then went down to Wall Street. — v. 3, p. 46. 
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1861 


Last evening was pleasant. We had at supper George Allen, Mr. Ruggles, 
Murray Hoffman, Dr. Cogswell, Schroeder (formerly minister to Sweden, a 
gentlemanlike, agreeable man), Henry Dorr, and Wolcott Gibbs. Schroeder 
is recommended by Cogswell as his successor in the Astor librarianship. — 
t. 3, p. 192. 

1867 
January 16. 

Nothing new in Wall Street. Am just from a dinner at John Astor's. There 
were President Barnard, Dr. Vinton, William J. Hoppin, Schroeder of the 
Astor Library, Charles H. Russell, Tuckerman, Mayor Hoffman, Bishop 
Potter, Hamilton Fish, Henry Brevoort, Dr. Markoe, Henry Day, old James 
Gallatin, and myself. Also Astor's only son, who has shot up too fast and looks 
delicate and fragile. . . . — v. 4, 120-1. 


1869 
April 10. 
... At Astor Library this afternoon, in our [Sanitary Commission] “Archive 
Room" with Bellows, Gibbs, and Blatchford. . . . v. 4, p. 244. 


1873 
April 28, 
... Left at Astor library this morning a small cart-load of Sanitary Com- 
mission account books which Agnew tumbled in upon me without ceremony 
last summer and which have been greatly in my way ever since, piled on 


this library floor. . .. — v. 4, p. 478. 


Panacea or Precious Bane 


Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By SARAH A. DICKSON 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER VII — PART I 


TOBACCO AND THE CHURCH — TOBACCO AND THE DEVIL — 
TOBACCO AND WITCHCRAFT 


Planta nocens, 6 lethifero planta horrida fumo, 
Quam bona diversis natura removerat oris; 

Quis te, planta nocens, tristi vectare carina 
Instituit demens, nostrisque ostendere terris? 
Scilicet infelix raperet cum secula Mavors, 
Deformisque fames, morbique, cadensque senectus, 
(Proh dolor!) & sævæ legerent aconita novercæ, 
Heu etiam in nostras deerant hec fata ruinasl 
Quis sordes facinusque tuum dirosque vapores 
Explicet, & foedo surgentia nubila fumo? 

Talis avernali corrumpit spiritus auras 

Missus in astra lacu, morituraque germina solvit, 
Vicinumque pecus, volucrumque intercipit alas: 
Talis & inferni subter mala limina Mundi 

Urget odor manes, cum lampada tristis Erinnys 
Solvit, & extincte fumant post proelia tædæ. 


— Satyricon, by John Barclay 


O most of the ecclesiastics from the Old World, who came to America 

as missionaries to the Indians and as spiritual leaders of the Spanish 
conquerors, and who recorded their observations, tobacco was, like Ephraim, 
“joined to idols.” The plant was used by the Indians in the worship of their 
gods and in divination, and consequently it was, in clerical opinion, an instru- 
ment of pagan superstition. We have seen that Peter Martyr referred. to 
witchcraft, trance, frenzy and other enormities in his account, derived from, 
that of Ramon Pane, of the use of cohobba.! Las Casas, writing some time 
after Columbus? gives a similar description of the ceremony of snuffing 
cohobba,* practised by the Indians in the worship of their gods. He adds 
much detail and refers several times to the devil as having a hand in the rites. 
And he emphatically declares that all prophetic responses obtained from the 


1 V. supra, where the reasons for identifying cohobba with tobacco snuff are given. 
2 V, supra, for the latter's account of these rites. 
3 Apologetica historia, p. 445—440. 
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The Sorcerer. Engraved after the water color by John White and published by 

Theodore De Bry ın 1590 in his edition of A brief and true report of the new found 

land of Virginia, by Thomas Hariot. This shaman, observed by White on Roanoke 
Island, corresponds to the pagé of the Brazilian Indians. 
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cemis are lies inspired by the evil one. Thus early were the powers of darkness 
connected with the use of tobacco. 

As already noted * Bernardino de Sahagün, in his work on Mexico, refers 
to the use of tobacco as incense by the natives. Offerings were made to the 
gods of "canes of smoke, which they call yietl [tobacco]."5 This missionary 
did not speak of the devil in his mention of the smoke rites of the Indians, 
Perhaps the harmless burning of tobacco during these did not seem evil to 
him. Yet he had no hesitation in condemning what was cruel and bad in 
Mexican customs. 

It is not surprising that a reminiscence of Ramon Panes passage on 
cohobba should occur in works by Girolamo Cardano.® He was one of the 
influential hermetic philosophers of the sixteenth century, and like most of 
his contemporaries had great versatility of interests. He was a physician at 
Milan and also professor and rector of the University of Pavia. In addition, 
he was an expert gambler and wrote a book on games of chance." Like others 
of his age he believed in astrology and magic, even in familiar spirits. He was 
a controversialist and a popularizer of scientific knowledge; since he was 
celebrated as a doctor he was sent for to Scotland to cure Archbishop 
Hamilton. On this journey he was received by Edward v1 in London. Although 
he had friends among such influential people as cardinals he was imprisoned 
in 1570, partly, perhaps, for having written the two books quoted below 
Yet he was afterward summoned to Rome and pensioned by Pope Gregory 
xm. Few men have been so variously regarded by commentators. 

In a work published at Paris in 1550, De subtilitate libri XXI, Cardano 
refers to cohobba:? 


Nearest to poisons are the lymphatic 1? plants; of this kind is cohobba on 
the island of Hispaniola in the West Indies, which [plant] by its odor 
alone inebriates and renders [people] distraught; this herb I believe to 
be a kind of stramonium,!! which if drunk causes madness. 


À part of this passage does not originate in Peter Martyr's version of Ramon 
Pane's account? and this would appear to be original with Cardano. 


4 V. supra. 

5 Vol. x, p. 26. 

6 1501-1576. 

7 This aspect of Cardano is emphasized in a recent work by Oystein Ore, Cardano: the gambling 
scholar, Princeton, 1953. 

8 At this time the Catholic Church was promoting the Counter Reformation and was particularly 
watchful for heretical doctrines. 

9 On sig. yin”. 

10 The word then meant "frantic." 11 Datura. 12 V, supra, Chapter n. 
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In his De rerum varietate, Basle, 1557, equally famous in its time with De 
subtilitate, occurs a longer reference to tobacco.!? In this the author repeats 
the familiar conviction of the European missionary priests in America that 
the devil was concerned in these manifestations of the Indian medicine men: 

All say that there is a plant in the West Indies, the name of which is 
cohoba, not to be found in the countries of Europe. This, when it is chewed 
or the juice of it is taken into the nostrils, causes men to lose their senses, 
so that it seems to them that Demons are giving them answers. Indeed 
[the informants] declare that these [responses] are not true, but are 
either ambiguous and uncertain or flattering to the enquirer. From these 
things it is quite clear that this is not the power of devils, seeing that this 
drug is necessary, nor does it always give false or doubtful [answers], and 


many drugs among us have the same effect, which fact was explained in 
an earlier book. 


A similar thought, in this case concerning the beliefs of the Mexican 
Indians, is expressed by Juan de Cárdenas in the final chapter of his work.!4 
This portion discusses the question whether there are magical powers in 
plants and what these are. He states that piciete [tobacco] is one of four 
plants which those without knowledge say that, if taken into the mouth, 
they will cause the person to see the devil who will predict the future. The 
Indian priests have the habit of taking very strong tobacco in order to lose 
their senses so that the devil will give them information. The author ridicules 
this and concludes that such manifestations have nothing to do with plants, 
as they are beyond their powers. 

The letter of Father Nóbrega on the use of tobacco by the Brazilian Indians 
has already been quoted.!* That dedicated priest did not use the smoke of 
tobacco to soothe his ailments, though the natural man in him longed for its 
comfort, since smoking was a heathen custom and therefore not fit for church- 
men and other Christians. Another famous Jesuit, José de Anchieta, came to 
Brazil in 1558 with the second governor-general, Duarte da Costa, of whom 
we shall presently have more to say. This priest attained wide influence in 
the Jesuit order. In addition to his reputation as a minister to the Indians 
he is said to have written poetry in tupí ( Brazilian), Latin, Portuguese and 
Castilian. His interesting letters from Brazil have great value as presenting 
a vivid picture of conditions there in the sixteenth century. They provide 


18 On sig. eE, 


14 Op. cit. supra. 
15 V, supra, Chapter rv. 
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information on natural history and on the customs of the natives. In a letter 1¢ 
of 1555 he speaks of the tammaracka and of the pagés: 


Before going to war they set up a calabash in the shape of a human head, 
decorated with plumes. The sorcerers who do this are called pagés; they 
make sacrifices and pray for success in the war. 


He again refers to the medicine men in the following passage:!" 


[The people] give them [the pagés] whatever they have, for the latter 
make them think that they will kill them instantly with their spirits. ['The 
pagés] take smoke into their mouths . . . and wherever they go all follow 
them, leaving their homes. 


Burton, with his usual brilliancy in interpretation, says 18 of the pagés 
that "they combined the offices of priest and physician, augur and magician, 
ordeal-man and poisoner, juggler and ventriloquist. . . . The good missioners, 
who saw the Devil in every faith except their own, of course made their 
barbarous rival a priest of the foul Fiend. They could not discern the soul 
of good in things evil, such as slavery and cannibalism.!? But the institution 
had its uses; it was, and it is, the first step towards emerging from the 
purely savage state. It gave method and direction to the vague fears which 
primeval man shared with the gorilla; it created a comparatively learned 
class, whose business in life was to study and to think; and it taught the art 
of government as well as of being governed." 

Official clerical opposition to tobacco in the New World began in Brazil. 
The first bishop to the colony, Pero Fernando Sardinha, came with the 
second governor-general, Duarte da Costa. This ecclesiastic seems to have 
been a stern spiritual ruler and to have been constantly at odds with the 
civil authorities, He wielded his power of excommunication freely for the 
punishment of relatively light offences. 

Vasco Fernandes Coutinho, original donatario of the captaincy of Espirito 
Santo, was notably unsuccessful in administering his command. He was of 
an easygoing and jolly disposition and was not severe towards delinquents 
and criminals. He is furthermore alleged to have been addicted to spirituous 
liquors, to "drinking tobacco" and to other enormities. He was superseded 


16 Op. cit. supra, p. 72-78. 

17 Ibid., p. 99. 

18 P. 146, note. 

19 Montaigne, writing in the sixteenth century, in his essay "Of cannibals” (Vol. x, p. 202-215) 
does not condemn cannibalism among the American savages, saying that it is more excusable 
than the cruelties perpetrated by civilized nations in the name of religion. 
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in his captaincy after colonists left because of poor management and dis- 
orders. Later he suffered for his sins, and especially for his attachment to 
that pagan weed, tobacco. The story is related in a letter of the governor- 
general, from Salvador, Brazil, May 20, 1555.*° Duarte da Costa writes: 


Vasco Fernandez Coutinho arrived here, old, poor and exhausted. He 
was greatly insulted by the bishop, who in Pernambuco prevented him 
in the church from sitting in a chair with a back, and proclaimed him 
excommunicated because of his association with degraded men and for 
sis: tobacco, according to what [Coutinho] told me. I lodged him 
in my house and aided his poverty with my own resources, so that he 
could go to Espirito Santo; and the bishop received him kindly [/] by 
saying in the pulpit such discourteous things about [Coutinho] while the 
latter was present that he was in a condition to kill himself. I dissuaded 
him from this. He was ashamed to tell what [the bishop] said, which was 
to forbid him to smoke, and without [doing] this he can not live, as he 
says. This the bishop has forbidden in the city, under pain of excommuni- 
cation and other heavy punishments, saying it is a heathen custom, 
whereas it is a medicine which it appears ought not to be prohibited, as 
in this country it cures men and beasts of many ailments. Because a poor 
man was found [Coutinho] who smoked it, [the bishop] ordered him to 
be put, stripped to the waist, in the cathedral on Sunday at mass, with 
his cigars on his back, and condemned another to the same penalty. 
Because of his shame at E a this [Coutinho] fled to the tutiapdra 
people and they killed him. The bishop was the cause of his death and 
of the war which may follow the reply which we receive, as to the manner 
of his death. 


Poetic justice seldom occurs in this world, but in the case we have con- 
sidered it was promptly done. Bishop Sardinha, on his way to Portugal in 
June, 1556, was shipwrecked off the coast of Brazil and murdered by the 
natives near the San Miguel River. Ironically enough, in spite of him and of 
all his works, indulgence in tobacco was to become fairly common, as we 
shall see, among European ecclesiastics resident in America. 

It was long supposed by Spanish authorities who noticed him, that the 
Dominican priest, Fray Diego Durán, whose history of Mexico is one of the 
most important which have survived?! was a native of the New World. 
Later discoveries have established that he was born in Seville in 1537 and 
died in Mexico about 1588. The manuscript which he left is divided into 


20 Revista trimensal do Instituto historico, geographico e ethnographico do Brazil, tomo 49, vol. 1, 
p. 574-575. 

21 This remained in manuscript until 1867, when it was edited by José Fernando Ramirez and 
issued as Historia de las Indias de Nueva-Espafia y islas de Tierre Firme [and] Apéndice, by 
Alfredo Chavero, Mexico, 1867—1880. The entire first edition of the first volume and the atlas of 
plates is said to have been confiscated by the Mexican government, with the exception of a few 
copies privately distributed by the editor. 
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three parts, according to the author's statement, of which a portion was 
finished in 1579 and the rest in 1581. It is the fruit of many years’ study and 
observation. The most important for our purpose is the second section, which 
relates to the customs, and the religious rites and ceremonies, of the Indians 
of Mexico. One can conjecture why this work was not printed before the 
author died. Davila Padilla says the author was in ill health. A copy of the 
manuscript fell into the hands of a contemporary, as will be shown, and he 
used it in a work of his own, so that it is understandable why the original 
then remained unpublished. : 

In describing the priests of the Indians and their customs ° Durán goes 
into unpleasant detail concerning their sacrifices and rites, especially in con- 
nection with an unguent used by the medicine men in anointing themselves. 
This is called “food of the gods,” and is burned in braziers at the altars. It 
causes the celebrating priests to lose all fear. The ingredients of this com- 
pound are so horrible as to recall the witches' brew in Macbeth. After these 
are burned the ashes are put in a mortar. 


They put in much picietl [tobacco], which is an herb that the Indians 
use to deaden the flesh so as not to feel pain, in the same way as henbane in 
Spain ... this plant they mix [with various insects] and make an ointment 
devilish, stinking and deadly. They add seeds ground up which they call 
ololiuhqui?4 of which the Indians make a drink to enable them to see 


visions.... 


After anointing themselves with the unguent called food of the gods the 
priests lose all fear and see and speak with the devil. They kill men for 
sacrifices and wander in the mountains among lions, tigers and other wild 
beasts which flee in terror. 


This medicine or pitch also serves in curing the sick and children, and for 
this reason they call it the divine medicine and come from all directions 
to the superiors of the temple as to saviors, that they may apply the holy 
unguent and with it anoint the painful part. And they feel a remarkable 
relief. It seems to me the reason for this, and that the natives use it with 
such strange faith and confidence that the picietl and ololiuhqui have a 
wonderful power to deaden and drive away their ailments, is that applied 
in a plaster they numb the flesh. And this is ae because they are mixed 
with a kind of poison, that, placed on any kind of pain they kill it.... 


22 P, 653; v. infra. 

28 Vol. 1s, p. 110-111. 

24 Rivea corymbosa. This plant is a vine having white flowers, belonging to the family of the 
convolvulaceae, related to the common morning-glory, though not of the same genus. Sahagún, 
Hernández and Juan de Cárdenas write of its properties, the last-named in his chapter on plants 
supposed to have magical powers. 
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Father José de Acosta ?* was a Jesuit priest who was in Peru from 1571 to 
1586, rose to office in his order and, as will be shown, attained prestige and 
reputation. He came to Mexico in June, 1586, and left there in May, 1587, to 
return to Spain. From that time until his death he remained, except for visits 
to Rome, in his native country. In 1590 he published his Hístoria natural y 
moral de las Indias. This work had a great success and brought its author fame 
as a historian of the New World. It was translated into French,’ Ttalian,?" 
Dutch,” Latin, German DU and English,?! and was often reprinted and con- 
sidered an authority on the history and antiquities of the Indians. His work 
is divided into seven books, of which the first four treat of the "natural" and 
the last three of the "moral" history of the Indies. Because of his long 
residence in Peru the author had personal observation to draw on, but his 
stay in Mexico of less than a year did not, obviously, permit his making a 
first-hand study of the history of that country or of the religion or customs 
of its people. Yet a large part of his work was devoted to Mexico. He himself 
says of his sources:?? 

Of these authors [who have been historians of the Incas and Mexicans] 

one is Polo Ondegardo, whom I ordinarily follow concerning Peruvian 

matters, and in Mexican Juan de Tovar, who was prebendary in the 

church of Mexico and then a religious of our ee of Jesus. By order of 

the Viceroy Don Martin Enriquez he GE extensively collected 


the ancient historians of that nation, and other important authors, who 
have informed me in writing or by word of mouth what to write. 


Davila Padilla,?? writing at the same period (his book on the Province of 
Santiago, Mexico, was first printed in 1598) when the work of Acosta was 
enjoying a great vogue, says, “F. Diego Duran . . . wrote two books, one on 
the history and the other on the antiquities of the Mexicans . . . both parts 
of this were printed in the natural and moral philosophy of Father Joseph 
Acosta, to whom they were given by Father Juan de Tovar, who lived in the 
college of the Company [of Jesus] in Mexico." 


25 1589-1600. 

28 Histoire naturelle et moralle des Indies, Paris, 1598. 

27 Historia naturale, e morale delle Indie, Venice, 1596. 

28 Historie naturael ende morael van de Westersche Indien, Enchuysen, 1598. 

29 Americæ nona d postrema pars. Qua de ratione elementorum: de novi orbis natura . . . (Part 
1x, Latin, of De Bry's Grands Voyages) Frankfurt-am-Main, 1602. 

80 Neundter ond letzter Theil Americæ, darin gehandelt wird von . . . eigensehafft der Neuen 
Welt (Part xx, German De Bry), 1602. 

81 The naturall and morall history of the East and West Indies, London, 1604. 

32 On sig. Bbs”. 

88 p, 653. 
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À comparison of the parts of Acosta's work relating to Mexico with the 
history of Durán exhibits a striking similarity, of which one passage, that 
on the picietl ointment quoted above, is an excellent example. There are 
other such similarities, both in the historical portions and in those which 
relate to the rites and customs of the Indians. Sometimes the words are a 
little different, and Durán is more detailed. 

Sefior Ramirez, editor ?* of the history of Durán, from the manuscript as 
preserved in the National Library in Madrid, discovered a manuscript in a 
Franciscan convent in Mexico, which resembled the work by Durán,” and 
which he took to be the source of the Dominican's information, since the 
language was similar. Although it was much shorter and seemed incomplete 
at the end, he believed that it had been the nucleus used by Durán, who had 
amplified it from other sources. The text discovered by Ramirez was after- 
wards printed, as a preliminary to an edition of Tezozomoc's Mexican history, 
written in 1598.56 If the Codex Ramirez, as the work has been called, is com- 
pared with the last two books of Acosta's history it is seen that he copied 
a large part of it word for word. It must therefore have been this manuscript 
which was sent by Juan de Tovar to Acosta. He plagiarized from it, with the 
inadequate and misleading acknowledgment quoted above. Both Ramirez 
and the editors of the codex assumed it to be a Spanish translation of a native 
history, written some time before. They also believed that Durán had used 
this as a source, but had, using other information, increased the history "five 
or six times." 97 

There are three contemporary documents which disprove these supposi- 
tions. These are letters written by Juan de Tovar and José de Acosta, and a 
manuscript by the former of a history of the Mexican Indians. These were 
formerly in the collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps who printed them at Middle 
Hill in 1860.3? The manuscript is an incomplete fragment with a considerable 
lacuna at one point, but a careful comparison with the Ramirez codex shows 
that this fragment is the same as far as it goes, being identical with page 17 
to the middle of page 22, pages 29-50 of the codex, and comprising about 
one-fourth of the latter. 


84 Op. cit. supra, note 21. 

35 Ibid., Apéndice, p. 7. 

88 Cronica mexicana, escrita por D. Hernando Alvarado Tezozomoc . . . y precedida del Codice 
Ramirez, ed. M. Orozco y Berra, Mexico, 1878. 

87 Op. cit., note 35, p. 8. l 

88 Historia de los Yndios Mexicanos por Juan de Tovar. Cura Thomae Phillipps, Medio-Montanis, 
1860. 
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The letter from José de Acosta *? thanks Juan de Tovar for the history of 
Mexico which the latter has sent him. The writer wishes to know what 
authorities were used in writing it. He also asks how the Indians could 
possibly remember all the details of the ceremonies described in the text, 
since he understands that they do not have writing to keep records. He also 
can not comprehend how they produce the orations, so finished and rhetori- 
cal, which are frequently put into the mouths of characters in Mexican history. 

In reply * Juan de Tovar states that the viceroy, wishing to know about 
the antiquities of Mexico, collected the books on such subjects in existence 
in various cities in that country. Having these at his disposal he had in 
addition called on various savants to explain such illustrations and hiero- 
glyphics as he himself could not understand. Since then he had been given 
a book which a Dominican brother, “his relative," had written. This work 
was most like the ancient books of any he had seen, and it had helped to 
"refresh his memory,” in the writing of the history which Father Acosta had 
just read. It is clear from these letters that the Durán manuscript was the 
work referred to by Tuan de Tovar, and it is difficult, indeed impossible, to 
avoid the conclusion (after considering the many resemblances, that of the 
tobacco passage being a case in point) that Juan de Tovar used the Domini- 
can's work as the source of his own history, afterward copied by Acosta. 

That the Indians did not give up their belief in the magical power of 
tobacco and its use in soothsaying and religious rites, even after many years 
of Spanish occupation, is clear from frequent notices in later clerical writers 
who lived in the New World. Juan Baptista, or Bautista,*! was born in Mexico. 
He became a Franciscan and taught philosophy and religion. He attained 
influence and office, being referred to by Torquemada # as the light of the 
province and of all New Spain. His work giving directions to priests in their 
dealings with the Indians was published in 1600-1601 in the convent of 
Tlaltilulco under the title, Advertencias para los confessores de los naturales. 
In a section of this work dealing with the ancient superstitious abuses 
practised by the Indians the author says:* 


And many (natives) carry a little Picietl or tobacco at their waist in order 
to go about safely at night. 


39 Ibid., p. 1. 

40 Ibid., p. 1-2. 

41 1555-1618? 

42 Parte 3, Libro’ xxx, capitolo 33, p. 387. 
43 Vo], L sig. Bi, 
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Writing in 1629, Hernando Ruiz de Alarcón, curé of Atenango in Mexico, 
bears learned and detailed testimony to the stubbornness of the Indians in 
clinging to their ancient religion. He wrote an entire work in 1629 on what 
he called their superstitions and heathen customs. This is entitled, Tratado 
de las supersticiones y costumbres gentilicas que oy viuen entre los Indios 
naturales desta nueva Espafia, and was not printed until late in the nineteenth 
century.** It seems probable that this cleric was identical with Pedro Ruíz de 
Alarcón, curé of Tenango, brother of the famous Spanish-American dramatist, 
Juan Ruíz de Alarcón y Mendoza. Concerning Pedro Ruíz de Alarcón a 
considerable number of contemporary documents exist.fP He was born in 
Mexico and was said by a contemporary writer to have been only less in 
genius to his brother.‘ Yet nothing by him is recorded as printed during his 
life-time. 

The work mentioned is the fruit of the author's experiences with the 
Indians of his own curacy, and he frequently gives the names of those impli- 
cated in the heathen practises he so deplores. His scholarly abilities are 
clearly demonstrated by copious quotations from the native language, for 
which he provides Spanish translations. Tobacco is often mentioned, under 
the name piciete, as having a part in various invocations and incantations of 
the Indians. One chapter is on idolatrous practises connected with several 
plants to which the natives attribute divinity, such as ololiuhqui, piciete, 
etc.“ Later we find that when the natives go on journeys they call upon 
piciete as a guardian angel to keep off misfortune.*? The plant is invoked as 
a spirit, addressed as a green god, and asked for aid.*? Again, in a conjuration 
in connection with fishing, tobacco is to watch over the success of the catch 
Later on, the author, in a highly condemnatory account of the native doctors 
(he declares that they have a compact with the devil 5!) gives instances of 
the use of tobacco in curing ailments by the native medicine men, whom the 
Indians believe more than they do the true preachers of the gospel.™ 


44 Anales del Museo nacional de México, México, 1892, Vol. vr, p. 123-223. 

45 V, Shons, passim. These show that he was rector and chaplain of the College of San Juan de 
Létran for many years after 1617. 

46 Baltasar de Medina, p. 251. A manuscript note in the copy of this work in the Lenox Collection 
of The New York Public Library states that he lived from 1578 to 1659. If Pedro Ruíz de Alarcón 
wrote the Tratado it is not clear why he uses the name Hernando, not found in the contemporary 
documents already mentioned, nor why he does not call himself rector and chaplain. 

47 P. 134. 

48 P. 156, 

49 P. 162. 

50 P. 172. 

51 P. 195. 

52 P, 196, 200, etc. Other references to tobacco passim. 
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Du Tertre, writing a little before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Saus, Di concerning the natives of the West Indies: 


The Boyé 55 takes his seat in the middle of those who summoned him, 
and taking two or three leaves of dried petum 59 he crushes them in his 
hands; immediately the devil or Maboya comes as if he fell from the top 
of the house into the midst of them. 


Jacinto de la Serna, born in Mexico like Ruíz de Alarcón, and writing, after 
a life-time as a priest,’ in 1656, produced a work on the idolatrous practises 
of the Indians and the methods best adapted for stamping these out. This 
is entitled, Manual de ministros de Indios para el conocimiento de sus idola- 
trías, y extirpación de ellas. This work is remarkable equally for its erudition, 
shown in the account of the Indian ceremonials, and for its fanaticism, shown 
in the section on the proper way to destroy heathen beliefs. We do not have 
exact information as to the birth date of the author, but he matriculated at 
the Colegio de Todos Santos in 1615, was rector of that institution, was doctor 
of theology and rector of the University of Mexico and visitador general for 
the archbishops. His opportunities for observing the customs of the Indians 
were excellent. It is obvious that little improvement had been made since 
Ruíz de Alarcón wrote on the superstitious practises of the natives. In 1656 
the medicine men were using substantially the same charms and incantations 
and the same methods of curing diseases. Piciete is still regarded as powerful. 
In one place the plant is invoked as a child of the goddess Citlatlicueitl; its 
virtues are declared along with its divinity.9? Distinguished as was the author 
of this interesting treatise, he had only two sermons printed during his life- 
time, in 1652 and 1653. We can guess that his more important work "H like 
that of Ruíz de Alarcón, although both were dedicated to archbishops and 
presumably approved by these ecclesiastic authorities, was not published 
because of its disclosures concerning the imperfect conversion of the Mexican 
Indians in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The council of Mexico, it is stated,9? prohibited the use of tobacco in the 
churches of Spanish America in 1575. This regulation was apparently aimed 


53 V. supra, Chapter v, note 50. 

54 Histoire generale des isles de S. Christophe, 1654, sig. EEe:11)". 

55 V. supra, Chapter 11. 

56 Petum, the Brazilian word, had become a popular synonym for tobacco with French writers. 
57 He died in 1681. 

58 P. 445, 

59 Printed in Anales del Museo nacional de México, México, 1892, Vol. v, p. 201—480. 

60 Moroni, Vol, 72. p. 176. 
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at the Indians in the congregations. But the priests and teachers of these same 
natives learned from their charges the joys of smoking. Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes? It was necessary before the end of the century to forbid the priests 
from taking tobacco while administering the sacraments of the Church. In a 
provincial synod held at Lima, Peru, in 1583, various regulations were 
adopted under the leadership of the archbishop, Toribio Alfonso Mogrovejo, 
sitting with five bishops. These were approved in 1588 by the Roman college 
of cardinals. One of these rules stated: 


It is forbidden under penalty of eternal damnation for priests, about to 
administer the sacraments, either to take the smoke of sayri,9! or tobacco, 
into the mouth, or the powder of tobacco into the nose, even under the 
guise of medicine, before the service of the mass. 


These proceedings were printed under the title, Concilium limense, in 
1591.9? José de Acosta ® wrote the dedicatory epistle to the president of the 
Council of the Indies. He was a theologic consultant at the synod, as well 
as the official preacher. He appears to have formulated the decrees and to 
have defended them against determined opposition. Àn admiring biographer 
has said of him,9* “His work in the council was the glorious epilogue of his 
labor in Peru." Two manuscripts in his hand of the decisions of the council 
are still in existence. 

In another provincial meeting held in Mexico in 1585 under the direction 
of the archbishop, Pedro Moya de Contreras, and with six bishops attending, 
it was decreed:95 


Because of the reverence which should be shown in the taking of com- 
munion it is enjoined that no priest before the celebration of the mass, or 
any other E before communion, shall take any tobacco, picietl,88 
or similar things, for medical reasons, either in smoking or in any other 
way whatsoever. 


(To be continued) 


61 The native Peruvian word is used, along with the usual Latin or Spanish form, to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding. 

62 The foregoing passage appears on sig. He”, 

63 See above. 

64 Lopetégui, in Revista de Indias, afio 8, p. 66. 

65 Peña Montenegro, p. 856. These regulations were approved in 1589. 

66 Here of course the native Mexican word is used. 
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Review of Leonard Feather's Inside bebop. 

Number one swing man. Harper's magazine. 
179:431—440. Sept, 1939. 

Conceming jazz orfhio John Hammond. ` 


What about swing? Parents’ magazine. 14:8— 
19, 59. August, 1939. illus. 


Koon, Jaap. 


The triumph of the jungle. Littell's living 
age, 324:338-348. Feb. 7, 1924. 


KnxHBIEL, Henny E. 
Classical vs. jazzical music. Literary digest. 
65:40—41. June 12, 1920. 


Lafcadio Hearn and Congo music. Musician. 
11:554—558. Nov., 1908. 


Krupa, Gene. Current biography 1947. p. 870- 
372. illus, 


KRUPA, GENE, AND LEONARD BERNSTEIN. 


Jazz forum: has jazz influenced the sym- 
phony? Esquire. 27:46-47, 152-153, Feb., 
1947. illus. 


Lac bug vs. jitterbug. Newsweek. 19:59-60, 
April 27, 1942. 
Lanp, RICHARD. 

Stokey okays jazz! Metronome. 59:29. Aug., 
1943. illus. 


Leopold Stokowski 


LARDNER, Rina. 
Rh Art news annual, 46:107-110, 144, 


ythm. 
146, 148. Nov., 1947. illus. 
Short story of jazz, 1926. Illustrated by Stuart Davis. 


La Rocca, Nicx. 

History of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. 
Tempo. 4:4, 11-12. Oct., 1936. illus. 
LASSEAUX, MARCEL. 


Jazz francaise. Images de France. 8e année, 
p. 26-28, janvier-février, 1942, illus. 


LAUBENSTEIN, PAUL F. 
Jazz, debit and credit. Musical quarterly. 
15:606-624. Oct., 1929. 
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Race values in Aframerican music. Musical 
quarterly. 16:378-403, July, 1930. 


Lex, AMY. 
Jammtng with the juniors. Christian Science 


Monitor magazine. p. 6, Aug. 17, 1946. illus. 
Scarsdale, N. Y., band. 


Shuman sounds like Big T and likes it. Doton 
beat. 15:28, April 7, 1948. illus. 


Tommy Dorsey fell asleep on the job. 
Metronome. 56:12. May, 1940. 


Wettling calls Chi. jazz “New Orleans.” 
Metronome, 57:22-28, 30. May, 1941. illus. 
Lee George W. | 


Echoes on Beale Street. Esquire. 25:61, 210— 
212. June, 1946. illus. 


LEHAR, Franz. 
Franz Lebar on jazz. Living age. 328:801— 
602. March 13, 1926. i: 


T e Horne. Life. 25:101-102. Oct. 18, 1948. 
ilius. 


LEVIN, ALVIN. 

Four-four time on the high C's. Musician. 
44:46, 55. March, 1989. 

Swing glories in its humble origin. Musician. 
44:66, 68. April, 1039. 

Swing marches on. Musician. 44:210. Dec., 
1939, 
LxviN, MICHAEL, 

Jazz is neurotic — Stan. Down beat. 15:1, 
18-19, Jan. 14, 1948. 

Stan Kenton. 
Levin, MICHAEL, AND Jonn S, WiLsoN. 

No bop roots in jazz: Parker. Down beat. 
16:1, 12-18, 18. Sept. 9, 1949. illus, 
Levinson, ANDRE, 


The Negro dance under European eyes. 
cum arts monthly, 11:282-293. April, 1927. 
us. 


Lewis, EMORY. 

Dixteland. Cue, 19:18-19. May 20, 1950. 
illus, 

Dixieland jazz has a revival. Cue. 18:14-15. 
Aug. 27, 1949. illus. 

Lewis, FREDERICK, 

Why Glenn Miller's music gets the girls. 
Liberty. 17:45-46, Oct. 26, 1940. illus. 
Lewis, GEORGE. 

Play number nine. Jazz record. no. 40:7-10. 
Jan., 1946. 


THE LITERATURE OF JAZZ 


Lewis, MARGERY. 
What's new in jive. Negro digest. 4:13-15. 


Dec., 1945. 
Condensed from The Woman, Sept., 1945. 


Lire Bix. Time. 49:50-51. May 5, 1947. illus. 
Jimmy MacPartland. 


LionEL Hamerron; he coaxes hot licks from 
three instruments, Look. 7:66. June 29, 1943. 
illus. 
Lrozzi, FERNANDO. 

Jazz e anti-jazz. Nuova antologia (Rome). 
251:70~76. Jan., 1927. 


Lioyp, LLEWELYN C. 


Jazz and the modern spirit. Monthly musical 
record (London). 58:327—328. Nov., 1926. 


LOCKE, ALAIN. 

Toward a critique of Negro music. Oppor- 
tunity, journal of Negro life. 12:328-331. Nov., 
1984; 12:865-367, 385. Dec., 1934. illus. 


Lomax, ALAN. 
I got the blues. Common ground, 3:52. Sum- 
mer, 1948. illus. 


Lomax, Jonn, 


Sinful songs of the Southern Negroes. 
Musical quarterly. 20:177-187. April, 1934. 


Louis the First. Time. 58:52-58. Feb. 21, 1949. 
illus. (incl. cover in color) 
Lous Armstrong. 


LOVELL, [ogx. 
The social implication of the Negro spiritual. 


The Journal of Negro education. 8:684-642. 
1938. 


Lucas, JOHN. 


Orleans jazz greats a real who's who. Down 
beat. 12:12. Dec. 15, 1945. 13:15. Jan. 1, 1946; 
13:14. Jan. 14, 1946. 


Lucas, ROBERT. 

Jazz goes to college. Negro digest. 9:45—49. 
Aug., 1951. 

Marshall W. Stearns. 
McBring, Mary M. 

Lopez speaking. Ladies’ home journal. 46: 
12, 163. March, 1929. illus. 
MCCARTHY, ALBERT. 

Folk singers e jazz. Sombra ( Rio de Janeiro). 
11:42—43. Sept, 1951. illus. 
McCanray, ALBERT J. 

The story of Tommy Ladnier. Record 
changer. 5:12-17. July, 1046. 
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McGraw, JAMES. 


Fats Waller and James P. Jazz record. no. 
16:8-9. Jan., 1944. 


Macurro. Latin music isn't what you think it 
is. Metronome, 63:26. Aug., 1947. 


McInnes, GRAHAM C. 
Jazz. Canadian forum. 15:13-14. Feb., 1936. 


McKzan, GILBERT S. 
The Diz and the bebop. Esquire. 28:90, 212- 
216. Oct., 1947. illus. 


Memo on bebop. Saturday review of tera- 
ture. 30:supp. 18, Aug. 30, 1947. illus. 


MCLAUGHLIN, IRENE CASTLE. 

Jim Europe — a reminiscence. Opportunity, 
journal of Negro life. 8:90-91. March, 1930. 
illus. 


MtMaxon, Joun R. 

Unspeakable jazz must gol it is worse than 
saldon and scarlet vice, testify professional 
dance experts, — only a few cities are curbing 
evil. Ladies home journal. 38:34, 115—118. 
Dec., 1921. 


McPuxz, Cox. 

Eight to the bar. Modern music. 20:235- 
242. May ~ June, 1943. illus. 

Spirituals to swing. Modern music. 23:224— 
225, July, 1946. 


The torrid zone. Modern music. 23:317-319. 
Fall, 1946. 


MAGURE, HELENA, 


The revolt against formalism. Musician. 27: 
26. Sept., 1922. 


MANDEVILLE, ERNEST W. 
Roger Wolfe Kahn; from riches to rags. 
Outlook. 148:84-36. May 5, 1926. 


MANNE, SHELLY. 


Track star Manne after own band, horse 
farm, Down beat. 15:18. July 28, 1948. 


Manone, WiNGY. 

We mourned for the dead in the old days 
by playing jazz at funerals. Down beat. 6:8, 
33. April, 1939. illus. 


Manone funebre. Etude. 44:558. Aug., 1928. 
Etude sounds the death knell of jazz. 
MARCKHL, ERICH, 


Jazz. Musikerziehung (Wien). p. 140—143. 
Marz, 1950. 


pt, 
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Magazine References, continued 


MARSHALL, KAISER. 

Jimmy Harrison. Jazz hot (Paris). no. 26:3, 
9. Aug. — Sept., 1988, 

Joe Smith. Jazz hot (Paris). no. 23:12. Feb.- 
Mar., 1838. 


When Armstrong came to New York. Jazz 
record. no. 4:4-5, April 1, 1943. 


MARTIN, DONALD. 

Film music that musicians like. Etude. 59: 
445, 486. July, 1941. illus, 
MARTIN, Jonn, 

Inquiry into boogie woogie. Neto York Times 
magazine. p. 18, 45-46. July 16, 1944. illus. 


MARTINEZ, ANDRADE R. 

La musica de “jazz y ‘swing.’” Haz; revista 
nacional del S. E. U. (Madrid). p. 35-36. 
abril, 1945. illus. 


MARVIN, BRYAN. 

Hath charms to soothe. Esquire. p. 44, 112. 
Feb., 1944. 

Fiction. 
MASIN, HERMAN L. 

Jazz-lovers’ paradise. Scholastic, 44:40, 42. 
May 1, 1944. illus. 
Mason, DANTEL G. 

The jazz fiasco. The New freeman, 1:614- 
617. Sept. 10, 1930. 

Stravinsky as a symptom. American mercury. 
4:465—468. April, 1925. 


Mason, Myrra L, 


A rag-time communication. Musical courier. 
40:20. May 30, 1900. 


May, EARL CHAPIN. 
The reign of reeds and rhythm, Saturday 
evening post. 197:52—50. Jan. 10, 1925. 


Where jazz comes from. Popular mechanics. 
45:97—102. Jan., 1928. illus. 


MELLERS, W. H. 
Searchlight on Tin Pan Alley. Scrutiny ( Cam- 
bridge, Eng.). 8:390—405. 1940. 


MENGELBERG, KAREL. 
Jazz. Muziek (Amsterdam). 2:20-25: 1927. 


MERZ, CHARLES. 
Tom-tom, Golden book. 9:58-60. Jan., 1929. 


Merz, Max. 
Wir und der Jazz. Westermanns Monatshefte. 
169:3-6. Sept., 1940. 
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Mezzrow, MILTON. 
Lionel Hampton. Jazz hot ( Paris). no. 30:11. 
Feb. — Mar., 1939. illus. 
MA, MASSIMO. 
" Jazz hot. Pan (Milano). p. 84-986, Jan., 1935. 
us. 


Mu sonn, LawnoN, Tuomas MCGRATH, AND 
SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN, 


Jam session, a New Masses forum. New 
Masses. 61:14—18. Dec. 10, 1946. illus. 


MILHAUD, DARIUS., 

The jazz band and Negro music. Living age. 
323: 169-178. Oct. 18, 1924. 

Jazz-band et instruments mécaniques, les 
ressources nouvelles de la musique. L'Esprit 
nouveau. no. 25:[8] p. July, 1924. 


Mir, GJON. 
Mili's first movie is skilfully lighted jam ses- 
sion. Life. 18:6-8. Jan. 22, 1945. illus. 


MILLER, CHARLES. 

Bebop and old masters. New republic. 116: 
36. June 80, 1947. 

Digging for swing. New republic, 117:37. 
Oct. 6, 1947. 

Jazz: celluloid and wax. New republic. 117: 
35. Dec. 29, 1947. 

Jazz, pure and simple. New republic. 116: 
42. April 14, 1947. 

Jazz under the elms, New republic. 117:33— 
34. July 28, 1947. 

Jazz without beers. New republic. 115:174. 
Aug. 12, 1948. 

New Orleans in New York. New republic. 
115:694. Nov. 25, 1946. 

“Round the bend." New republic. 1186:33- 
34, June 9, 1947. 

Swing nostalgia. New republic. 116:35. May 
12, 1947. 

Twilight of the dance band. New republic. 
116:40. March 17, 1947. 


MILLER, EDWIN. 

Take me to Froggy Bottom. Negro digest. 
5:82-85. Dec., 1946. 

Condensed from Seventeen. 

Mary Lou Williams. 
MILLER, FRED R. 

Old Bunk opens in New York. New republic. 
1138:528-530. Oct. 22, 1945. 


MILLER, GLENN. 
Rhythm section 1s my only worry — Miller. 
Down beat. 7:2,19. Jan. 1, 1940. 
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Murer, Glenn. Current biography 1942. 
p. 597-599. illus. 


Aren PAUL E. 
Hot jazz: a critique. Musical facts. 1:11, 51. 
May, 1940. 


Illiterate sign painter coined the term jazz. 
Down beat. 6:6-7. Nov. 1, 1939. 


MLER, PAuL E., AND LEONARD FEATHER. 

The rhythm section. Esquire. 22:94—95. July, 
1944; 22:90-91. Aug., 1944; 22:92-93, Sept., 
1944. 


MiILLSTEIN, GILBERT. 


For kicks. New Yorker. 22:30—40. March 9, 
1948; 22:34—43. March 16, 1946. illus. 
Profile of Milton Gabler. 


MIRANDA, MARCELLO, 
Mr. Jelly Roll. Sombra (Rio de Janeiro). 11: 
44—45, 94. Sept., 1951. illus, 


Mn. Armstrong and Mr. Robbins. Jazz record. 


no. 39:718. Dec., 1945. 
An mterview between Armstrong and Robbins over 
staton WEN, Jan. $0, 1944. 


Mn. B. Life. 28:101-104. April 24, 1950. illus. 
Billy Eckstine. 
Mr. B. goes to town. Newsweek. 33:78-79. 
May 18, 1949. illus. 
oncemmg Bily Eckstine. 
Mn. B. goes to town. Time. 53:42. June 20, 
1949. illus. 
Billy Eckstine. 
MoperwELL, Hmam K., AND CHARLES L, 
BUCHANAN, 


Two views of ragtime. Seven arts. 2:368- 
382. July, 1917. 


Morrron, H. P. 


La musique chez les Négres du Tanganika. 
Anthropos. 8:714-785. 1913. illus. 


Moon, PAUL. 


In search of a native music. Theatre arts. 
33:40-41. June, 1949. 


Moore, FRED. 
King Oliver’s last tour. Jazz record. no. 31: 
10-12. Apnl, 1945. 


Moore, Pun. 
Phil Moore: his new music, Record changer. 


6:7—8. Dec., 1947. illus. 
As told to Jane Greenough. 
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Moore, Vic. 
Bix — as I knew him. Swing music (Eng- 
land). 2:6-7. March, 1936. 


Moosen, R. ALOYS. 


La jazz et la musique. Dissonances ( Genève). 
année 16, no. 3—4:41—490. 1943. 


Morris, MARY. 
That certain beat. Negro digest. 2:31-34. 
April, 1944. 
Condensed from PM, fan. 30, 1944. 


Morrow, EDWARD, AND KYLE CRICHTON., 


Dark magic. Colliers. 103:40—41, 78-79. 
June 24, 1939. illus. 


Meade Lux Lewis, Albert Ammons, and Pete 
hnnson. 


Jo 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL, 

A fragment of an autobiography. Record 
changer. p. 15-16. March, 1944; p. 27-28. 
April, 1944. 

I created jazz in 1902. Down beat. p. 3. 
Aug., 1938. 


MOSHER, JACK, 
A swing band is born. Colliers. 103:17, 32, 


34. May 20, 1939. illus. 
Bob Crosby band. 


MOUGIN, STEPHANE. 


La musique de jazz. Nouvelle revue (Paris). 
sér, 4, tome 118:288-296. 1931. 


Mow1nc down Mendelssohn: swing invades the 
sacrosanct to get rugcutter tunes. Newsweek. 
14:89. Sept., 1939. 


MOYNAHAN, JAMES H. S. 

Ragtime to swing. Saturday evening post. 
209: 14-15. Feb. 18, 1937. illus. 
Morrary, Epwarp F. 


Black music. Catholic world. 1830:687-692. 
March, 1930. 


MURPHY, JEANNETTE R. 


Survival of African music in America. Popu- 
lar science monthly. 55:660--872. Sept., 1899. 
illus. 


Music is music. Time. 50:79. May 22, 1950. 
illus. 


La Mbsica afrocubana. Estudios afrocubanos 
(La Habana). 5:1~245. 1940-46. illus. 


MusicaL slang. Etude. 52:393-394. July, 1934. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTOR 


GEORGE ARENTS, whose delightfully practical advice to young book collectors 
appears in this number of the Bulletin, is a member of the Library’s Board 
of Trustees. A “born New Yorker,” he comes from a family of tobacco 
merchants. He secured his Master of Arts degree from Syracuse University 
( where he is now a Trustee) and was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters by the College of William and Mary. He has been decorated 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor (France). Mr. Arents deposited his famous 
Collection relating to Tobacco with the Library in 1940, his family providing 
the appointments for a special room to house it; a feature article appeared 
in the Library’s Bulletin for January, 1941. As documentation to what he 
says about his interest in his delightful essay: He continued to collect so 
assiduously that the room was soon outgrown and a larger one was opened 
in June, 1949 and is again filled. During 1987-1943, he published a catalogue, 
Tobacco, Its History Illustrated by Books, Manuscripts, and Engravings . . . 
in four volumes, to which a fifth, an elaborate index volume, has now been 
added. The collection has published four delightful volumes based on its 
collection: A Few Words about Pipes, Smoking, & Tobacco by Alfred Crow- 
quill (Alfred H. Forrester), the first printing of an unpublished manuscript; 
Tobacco Is American, the Story of Tobacco before the Coming of the White 
Man by Herbert J. Spinden; Dante Gabriel Rossettis Jan Van Hunks, an 
uncollected manuscript poem about a smoking contest between a Dutchman 
and the devil; and a facsimile reprint of a copy of John Bain, Jr.'s Tobacco in 
Song and Story, marginally illustrated by leading artists at the turn of the 
century. The catalogue and all of the Arents Publications are in print. 


BIRTHDAY 


Tae Reapers’ ApvisEr’s Orrice celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 
March. It opened March 4, 1929, the day Herbert Hoover was inaugurated 
as thirty-first President of the United States. 

Jennie M. Flexner, who established the Office, observed in her first report, 
“At the beginning, it was recognized that the functions of this office were 
those directly and indirectly concerned with the planning of courses of 
reading. ..." While recommending books and compiling reading lists is still 
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a major function, the metamorphosis has followed Miss Flexner's dictum, 
that “a plan for readers’ advisory service should be thoroughly flexible, 
capable of expansion and alteration." Today, the Office of Adult Services 
is a composite organization that includes a branch reference specialist, an 
adult group specialist (apart from the readers’ advisory service), a group 
field worker, a trade-union specialist, and a film technician. It supervises 
twelve civil service centers, numerous book discussion groups, as "Great 
Books" and "Exploring the American Idea." Tt promotes a series of free art 
lectures, free film lending, adult education courses with the City College 
of New York, etc. 

Undoubtedly the Office of Adult Services is in part responsible for the 
observation of one reader: "The Library is just like Macy's. It has everything." 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


Durme Marcs, The New York Public Library has been the subject of several 
Voice of America recordings that have been or will be used in its broadcasts. 
Denise Oudot, of the Music Division, described in French the Arents 
Collection relating to Tobacco, the Main Reading Room, the Picture Collec- 
tion, the Map Division, and Central Circulation (a branch of the Circulation 
Department in the Central Building) and listened in on a concert of re- 
corded music in progress in Room 213 of the Central Building, one of a series 
held during the noon hour regularly on Wednesdays during the winter. 
Karl Kup, Chief of the Prints Division and Adviser to the Spencer Collection, 
described in German, Spencer's current exhibition, "Six Centuries of German 
Book Illustration." Murari Lal Nagar, of the Preparation Division, has 
recorded a series, "Indic Studies in the United States," for the Voice of 
America. Two relate to the Library. Mr. Nagar described one of the earliest 
books printed in India, the Compendio spiritval da Vida Christáa, of Gaspar 
de Leáo, issued in Goa in 1561 (the only known copy of which is preserved 
in the Library's Reserve Division), and he has described the services which 
the Oriental Division renders in interpreting the culture and civilization of 
India. A nonmember of the Library's staff, Miss Kin Kin Wing, an employee 
of the "Voice," visited the Little Gallery at the Hudson Park Branch to 
describe a current exhibition of handicrafts, etc., provided by Burmese; the 
recording is being broadcast to her people as an example of what American 
public libraries are doing to foster greater understanding among the peoples 
of the world. 
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EXHIBITION 
Printing — Uninhibited 


Te Lisrary has opened in Room 112 “an exhibition of work done in barns, 
cellars, bedrooms, attics, and other unlikely places.” This exhibition contains 
the work of people who make printing a hobby. Some of them are engaged 
in occupations in no way allied with printing, but have a small shop, or a 
press with a minimum of equipment, set up in some “unlikely” place in their 
homes. Others are engaged in related occupations, or are even professional 
printers who take a “busman’s holiday” to produce a book “uninhibited” by 
the restricting demands of customers. 

The printers, amateur and professional, represented in the exhibition, are 
located all over the United States, from California to New Hampshire. 
Professors, book designers, calligraphers, advertising executives have all had 
fun with type-stick and press, as have artists, a radio announcer, a real estate 
dealer, an optician and a haberdasher, and the printing styles are as varied 
as the occupations of the people producing them. 

The exhibition was brought together by Miss Dorothy Abbe, printer, of 
Hingham, Massachusetts, and Mr. Jackson Burke, Director of Typographic 
Development of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn. It was 
first shown at the Boston Public Library in August and September, 1958, 
under the auspices of The Society of Printers. From there it went to the 
University of Virginia Library at Charlottesville, and then, from January 15 
to February 15, 1954, was exhibited at the San Francisco Public Library 
under the auspices of The Book Club of California. After the close of the 
present show about the middle of April, most of the material will be given 
to The New York Public Library, to be added to its already extensive collec- 
tion of private press books and ephemera in the Reserve Division. 

Lewis M. STARK 
WILBERFORCE EAMES 


A NOTE in The Manchester Guardian Weekly of February 25, invites recollec- 
tion of one of America's great scholars who served on the Library's staff: 
Wilberforce Eames. The reason is an exhibition, not in The New York Public 
Library, but in the "Times" bookshop, London. The American Ambassador, 
The Hon. Winthrop W. Aldrich, opened the show which has as its most 
valuable item a copy of the Book of Genesis translated into an Indian 
language by John Eliot and published in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1660, 
which belongs to King's College, London. The book's rarity was not dis- 
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covered until 1937 by Dr. Eames, while doing some work on Indian languages 
in London. He ran across a note of it in a nineteenth-century catalogue, as 
belonging to William Marsden, a deceased antiquary and book collector. 
Through the Dictionary of National Biography, Dr. Eames discovered that 
Marsden had left his books to King's College, where Genesis had remained 
an unvalued book, though rated "uncommon." Of course, Dr. Eames 
corrected that. 
PUBLICATIONS 


A Check List of Thematic Catalogues, prepared by Helen Joy Sleeper and a 
special committee of the Music Library Association, has been reprinted from 
the Bulletin and is now for sale. It is a pioneering work and, judged from 
comments, will be highly useful in many areas of music research. To save 
embarrassment to both the Library and to purchasers, it should be stated 
that an edition was printed as a supplement to Notes, organ of the Music 
Library Association, and will be distributed to members of that association 
and to subscribers of that periodical. The pamphlet is for sale by both MLA 
and the Library; price 50 cents. 


GIFTS 


Recorded Music 


Mr. Greenway’s continued generosity brings to mind some other 

recent gifts and acquisitions of recorded music now in the Library. 
A RECENT gift from Mr. Lauder Greenway has added impressively to the 
value and the interest of the Music Division’s Record Archive. The collection 
includes twenty-four discs of the extremely rare Victor-Monarch “5000” 
series, and one of the even less common "2000s." These recordings, which 
incidentally are in excellent condition and in some instances sound amazingly 
well today, are important no less for their place in the history of recording 
than for their rarity. With them the Victor "Red Seal" was inaugurated, the 
period of recorded music's adolescence came to an end and the phonograph 
entered the world of big business. 

Actually our common use of the word phonograph to cover every type of 
sound-reproducing instrument is not correct. Edison's invention, patented 
in 1877, did not play discs, but cylinders. A similar instrument, developed by 
Bell and Tainter, was known as the Graphophone, and a third was the 
Gramophone of Emile Berliner, the first commercial disc machine. Edison, 
of course, went on manufacturing cylinders as long as he lived to control his 
company (though he later developed his own version of the disc record) 
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while the Bell and Tainter interests were to carry on to our day under the 
name of Columbia. Berliner and his lieutenant, Eldridge Johnson, who later 
bought him out, were the founders of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
one of the greatest industries of the first quarter of this century. 

Around the turn of the century Berliner sent Fred Gaisberg to Europe to 
. Set up affiliated companies in various countries and to record as many 
celebrated musicians as could be induced to sing for the Gramophone. By 
1903 Gaisberg's achievements were impressive. The Gramophone and Type- 
writer Company was already a power in England, and recordings of favorite 
singers had been made in all the capitals. It was decided that the time was 
ripe for many of these discs to "hit" the American market, and the 5000 series 
was the first issue. Resplendent in the new red label bearing the now-famous 
His Masters Voice trademark, they brought to the American home the 
singing voices of such stars as Emma Calvé, Pol Plançon, Maurice Renaud, 
Suzanne Adams, Fernando de Lucia, Jean Frangois Delmas and many others, 
including the rising young tenor Enrico Caruso. The order numbers assigned 
to these discs were all in the 50005. 

At this point in the story the company seems to have been given a surprise. 
Word must have got out that these recordings would be advertised in May, 
1908, and the rival Columbia Graphophone Company decided to "jump the 
gun." Popular magazines for April carried a sensational advertisement 
announcing thirty-five American-made Columbia discs, enlisting the services 
of such great stars as Marcella Sembrich, Edouard de Reszke, Charles 
Gilbert, Giuseppe Campanari, Antonio Scotti, Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
and Suzanna Adams. And so the war was on. Victor promptly began record- 
ing, as Columbia had done, in a Carnegie Hall studio, and issued the 2000 
series, their first artists being Ada Crossley and Zélie de Lussan. Then with 
the signing of the famous Caruso contract, January 28, 1904, the great days 
of recording officially began. 

The Library is particularly fortunate in owning (again through the 
generosity of Mr. Greenway) a complete set of the Columbia 1903 Grand 
Opera Records, which, with this latest gift, provides a unique documenta- 
tion of the beginnings of celebrity recording. 

In two other special fields our archive has been substantially enriched 
during the past year. Early in 1953 Mr. Peter Hugh Reed, editor of The 
American Record Guide, donated 900 78-rpm discs, mostly of orchestral and 
chamber music recordings dating from the 1930s. This was another period 
of great activity and important development in phonographic history. In 
the 1920s recorded music had been severely shaken by the advent of radio, 
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and the challenge of electrical recording had been met by a complete remak- 
ing of the major catalogues using the new techniques and new artists. With 
the vastly increased range of reproduction it now became possible to record 
music, especially orchestral music, with a fidelity hardly imagined before. 
The popularity of the single disc gave way to the album set, so that complete 
symphonies, operas, concertos and other large-scale works could make their 
way. The boldness and idealism of some of the music chosen for recording 
are astonishing even today, and of course the standard repertoire was done 
many times over. The value of our heritage from that period lies not in the 
recording itself, which even so was sometimes amazingly lifelike, but in 
the interpretations of the great conductors and other interpreters of the time. 
That this value is not unappreciated in our day of further developed techniques 
is attested by the number of “treasury” releases, revivals of older recordings. 
Mr. Reed, as editor of the leading periodical devoted to recordings, has owned 
practically everything of value in the field for a period of more than three 
decades. His gift to the Library includes many irreplaceable items by such 
ensembles as the Budapest Quartet (only half of whose personnel remains 
unchanged), the Busch Quartet, the Lener Quartet, the Pro Arte Quartet, 
and such conductors as Weingartner, Toscanini, Fritz Busch, Schalk, 
Straram, Strauss, Mengelberg and Elgar. 

In strong contrast to this is a highly selective library of popular music 
purchased from Mr. Harry Smith, who spent years assembling it in every 
fruitful section of the United States. Among these 450 discs we find many 
of the rarest and best examples of sacred folk singing, hill-billy and other 
popular ballads. Mr. Smith had gone over the collection critically innumerable 
times, selecting and eliminating, until he had what he considered the finest 
examples in every department of the field of his interest. He was also most 
particular about the condition of his records, and would not keep a disc if it 
was worn or damaged. Among the performers represented are Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, Uncle Dave Macon, Fiddlin’ John Carson, The Carter Family, 
Bessie Tucker and Blind Alfred Reed. These names have become legendary, 
and in many cases the discs in this collection may be the only surviving 
copies of the particular selections. It is doubtful if another comparable collec- 
tion of this type of music could be found anywhere today. 


Charles T. Griffes Collection 


THROUGH THE COURTESY Of Miss A. Marguerite Griffes and Mrs. Florence 
Aitken, sisters of the composer, Charles T. Griffes, the Library has received 
a collection of manuscripts, etchings, photographs, programs and mis- 
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cellaneous scrapbooks documenting Griffes's career. Born in 1884, Griffes 
lived only thirty-six years, but in that time he established a reputation as the 
most important of American composers after MacDowell. 

The collection of manuscripts includes many sketches and early versions 
of some of his best-known works. There is a piano score and an early orchestra- 
tion in the composer's hand of "The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan," perhaps 
his best-known major work. The score and parts of his String Quartet is 
included in the collection and two of his best-known songs, "In a Myrtle 
Shade,” and “Thy Dark Eyes to Mine,” the latter in the composer's orchestra- 
tion. An interesting curio is an orchestration that Griffes made of “A Trip 
to Syria,” by A. Maloof. 

The clippings and programs provide a documentation of performances 
of his works, many of them after his death. Several albums of postcards may 
shed valuable light for the future biographer, because along with a box of 
letters many of them were sent to him by his friends. An album of photo- 
graphs reminds us that Griffes fancied himself as a photographer, and his 
talents in another art are revealed by a number of original etchings. 


Poe L. MILLER 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF DONORS, with brief descriptions of their gifts, represent 
a selection from the Library’s records of material received since March 15, 
1954. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of New York City. 


Estare or Mme. Tariana Caram — The gift of memorabilia from the estate of Mme. Tatiana 
Chamie to The New York Public Library is an important one. Mme. Chamie was one of the 
most glittering ballerinas with the Diaghilev Ballet Russe. After retiring from the stage in 1944 
she became an outstanding New York teacher and choreographer. The gift reflects the fact 
that she was familiar with all the outstanding figures in the ballet world. 


Hear Boots Mass, BASEL, SWITZERLAND -— Sir Luke Schaub, 1690-1758, ein Basler im 
diplomatischen Dienst Englands (Neujahrsblatt 132 von der Gesellschaft zur Befórderung des 
Guten und Gemeinnützigen, 1953); und Sir Luke Schaub und die Schweizerischfranztsischen 
Allianzverhandlungen von 1738/39 (Sonderdruck aus Band 52 der Basler Zeitschrift, 1953). 
These two studies drew upon the collection of Schaub's own papers which forms a series of 
eighteen volumes in the extensive Hardwicke Papers in the Manuscript Division. Mr. Massini, 
working from microfilm, describes the Library’s collection as indispensable to his writing. The 
collection was presented to the Astor Library in 1884 by J. J. Astor. 


AMERICAN THeatne Wine — Four large scrapbooks of clippings about ballet, 1948-1953; and 
2,000 photographs of the Stage Door Canteen and the Merchant Seamens’ Club. 


Mn. Lester Sweyp — Clippings, photographs, programs, scrapbooks, scripts and other theatre 
material, given during the period July 1 - December 31, 1953. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY DRAMA BRANCH, DEPARTMENT, VICTORIA, CANADA — British Columbia 
Drama, Festival Number, Vol. 2, No. 7 (Autumn, 1953). 
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Mn. DANIEL BLUM — An original manuscript of his Great Stars of the American Stage, and ten 
music programs, 1917-1919. 


Miss EFFIE SHANNON — Letters, photographs, a scrapbook and other personalia relating to 
Miss Shannon. 


Mn. Henry KOLLER, WooDsipz, New York — Over one hundred contemporary German, Turkish 
and Swiss programs. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, MARCH, 1954 


DURING THE MONTH OF Marcu, 1954, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building was 95,408. They consulted 
241,496 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 272,469. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 1,029,936. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 34,437 
volumes and 7,855 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 1,959 volumes, 4,763 pamphlets, 167 maps, and 161 prints. The 
Circulation Department received as gifts 562 volumes and 11 pamphlets. 
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Music for Morale 


By CHARLOTTE HusACK 
Branch Librarian, Ottendorfer Branch 


NE cold, blustery day way back in 1939 the Librarian of a Lower East 
Side branch noticed groups of shivering men clustered around a little 
radio shop listening to the strains of symphonic music coming over a loud 
speaker. As she returned to her branch she wondered whether some of these 
men might not enjoy listening to the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, recently 
started under the sponsorship of the Texas Company. She hung out a small 
sign, set up a tiny radio, and awaited results. They came; thirty-five men 
appeared for the first broadcast, and by the end of the season as many as 
eighty-five were crowding the small meeting room on every Saturday after- 
noon. This was the birth, not of the Blues, but of the Ottendorfer Opera 
Listening Group, now in its fifteenth year. 

The Ottendorfer Branch, the oldest building in The New York Public 
Library system, is situated on Second Avenue near Eighth Street. It is a bit 
of old New York. With its neighbors, Cooper Union, St. Marks of the 
Bouwerie, the Old Merchants House, Grace Church, it represents a bygone 
era. Founded by a fine old German American, Oswald Ottendorfer, seventy- 
years ago, it catered originally to the élite society of the 1890s. It featured 
an outstanding German collection as well as English books; it still does. 
However, a lot can happen to a neighborhood in seventy-years ( especially in 
Manhattan ), and from an elegant residential section, Second Avenue degen- 
erated into an area of stores, cheap hotels, tenements and rooming houses 
full of lonely people with slim purses. 

Most of our music lovers come from these rooming houses. We have always 
respected their privacy, but it is obvious from the ease with which they 
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read an opera score, their familiarity with the opera story, their critical 
appreciation of a stirring performance, that most of them have some musical 
background. Many are retired musicians. Some are displaced Europeans to 
whom the strains of a familiar opera are like a breath from home. A few 
have been coming to us now for the entire fifteen years. They have heard the 
repertoire over and over, and their enjoyment is still fresh. 

Our audience never gave us any trouble, but our equipment did. We 
started our project with the cheapest and tinniest of radios. (What library 
ever had any money?) To add to our problem the next-door Clinic gave 
electrical therapy treatments on Saturday afternoons, and the finest aria 
would be drowned out by static. Our audience suffered in silence, but they 
stuck. However, I have always believed in fairy godmothers, and one 
Saturday when our radio was acting like a bucking bronco our F. G. walked 
in. Two Park Avenue music lovers, having heard about our group, came to 
satisfy their curiosity. They were so impressed by the size of the gathering 
and so appalled by the inadequacy of our equipment that they went straight 
from Ottendorfer to a large cocktail party where they held up all their 
personal friends for donations to buy us a really good radio. Needless to 
say, there is no better field for fund raising than a cocktail party; everybody 
feels either very good, or very, very sad; so the donations were princely, and 
in two weeks we were presented with a fine new radio, F.M. model, 
no static — with a record player thrown in. 

This instrument we still use, and we think with gratitude of our generous 
friends whose only stipulation was that they remain anonymous. As for decor, 
we create atmosphere by posting the program with pictures of the cast lent 
to us weekly by the Metropolitan. We have many scores and libretti available. 
One of the former conductors of the opera who came to us for German books 
started for us a collection of autographed photographs of the great opera 
stars. We make the room as attractive as possible with plants, books and 
pictures. The chairs are not too uncomfortable (I've sat in worse at the 
Metropolitan). It all helps, but to me the most rewarding feature of this 
project is that for four hours every Saturday we bring free of charge to a 
group of people not too rich, not too happy, and definitely more than a little 
lonely some spiritual release. 

That is why I say again our motto is, “Music for Morale.” 


Walt Whitman 
The Oscar Lion Collection 


wii" «y 


INTRODUCTION 


N May, 1958, Mr. Oscar Lion presented to The New York Public Library 

a portion, and deposited there the remainder, of his remarkable collection 
of books, letters and manuscripts by or about Walt Whitman. Brought to- 
gether during some thirty-five years of enthusiastic collecting, Mr. Lions 
Whitmaniana totals over five hundred pieces, some of which are of great 
rarity and significance for the study of Whitman's life and writing. 

It would be difficult, for example, to exaggerate the interest and import- 
ance of what is undoubtedly the "star" piece of the collection, Whitman's 
own copy of the second issue of Leaves of Grass, prefaced. with quotations 
from reviews. This volume is one of the few copies extant in paper covers, 
the upper cover lettered simply with the title. On this cover Whitman has 
written in ink and pencil: 

2d & fullest version of original edition 1855—50 (the 1*t edition consisted 


of the Poems alone — some months afterwards the extracts &c prefacing 
the text, as here, were added — making this edition) 


Horace L. Traubel has also inscribed on the upper cover a note concerning 
this copy, headed by his signature and the date, 1892: 


Whitman made several searches for this volume during his lifetime, I 
assisting him, but we never could turn it up. It was his intention that 
I should take & preserve it. At his death I found it, crushed & torn, in an 
old box, packed close with old mss & books. H. L. T. * 


Pasted and pinned to the blank flyleaves of the book are seven different 
manuscript versions of introductions intended for American editions of 
Leaves of Grass. These holograph manuscripts, in ink and pencil, were 
worked over and revised at various times between the first appearance of the 
book in 1855 and May 31, 1870, the date of Whitman’s fifty-first birthday. 


* The covers of the Lion copy (one of three in pink or green paper covers located by Clifton J. 
Furness in his introduction to the Facsimile Text Society edition, 1989) ere at present an 
indistinct shade of tan which seems more likely to have faded from an original pink than from 
green as Furness conjectured. The upper cover, with Whitman’s and Traubel’s inscriptions, is 
reproduced in the 1939 facsimile edition, as well as in Walt Whitman’s Workshop, edited by 
Furness (Cambridge, 1928). 
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Sometime after that date the volume with its attached manuscripts was 
packed away and lost sight of for some twenty years (as indicated in 
Traubel's inscription quoted above), and the introductions were never pub- 
lished during Whitman's lifetime. They do appear, reprinted with notes and 
facsimiles of some leaves, in Walt Whitman's Workshop, a Collection of 
Unpublished Manuscripts, Edited... by Clifton Joseph Furness (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1928). According to Furness, “the manuscripts 
as they stand are the result of many years of reflection and revision. Their 
composition dates from the period of the poet’s prime activity, the time when 
the greater bulk of the poems which brought him enduring fame were being 
conceived, drafted, revised. . . . The number of different completed drafts of 
the same material with many variant readings, in these manuscripts, is the 
most complete revelation possible of the painstaking method by which 
Whitman strove to perfect the working out of his thought. Every page is 
filled with superimposed revisions, crossed-out words, and interlinear addi- 
tions, in different styles of writing, ink, or pencil, which show how often 
Whitman must have gone through this material to shape it completely to 
his intent.” 

Of nearly as much significance as Whitman's copy of the 1855 Leaves is 
his copy of the Boston, 1860-61 edition, the famous “Blue Book." It is this 
volume, in blue paper wrappers, which was discovered in Whitman's desk by 
Secretary of the Interior Harlan, leading to his dismissal from the Depart- 
ment on June 30, 1865. Documenting this event in Whitman's life in Wash- 
ington, the Lion Collection also includes a group of seven letters and docu- 
ments relating to his work in the Departments of the Interior and the 
Treasury. Among these are Secretary Harlan's letter of dismissal, and a memo- 
randum in Whitman's hand recording a conversation with W. T. Otto of the 
Interior Department about the finding of the "Blue Book" in Whitman's desk. 

The book itself, possibly the only known copy in contemporary wrappers, 
uncut, is heavily corrected and revised throughout in Whitman's hand, in 
preparation for later editions. It is another remarkable example of his lifelong 
habit of editing and rewriting his poems. The flyleaf is inscribed: 

Property of Horace L. Traubel. Received from Walt Whitman May 234 
1890 — W. saying: “You fellows value these curios more than I do. This will 
help you to see how the book grew, if that is anything. But I guess you 


would know how it grew if you never possessed the book. The book 
is a milepost . . . This gives a glimpse into the work shop...” 
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Of the so-called "Death Bed Edition" of Leaves of Grass (Philadelphia, 
David McKay, 1891-2), the Lion Collection has three copies in wrappers. 
One is of the earliest issue, bound uncut in dark brown wrappers, with a 
yellow printed label on the spine. This copy is inscribed: “The rejected cover 
Dec 1891 Horace L. Traubel’ and is accompanied by a letter from Mrs. 
Traubel to Mr. Lion, dated October 4th, 1927, which reads in part: 


There are three copies of the brown stone front. Two inscribed alike — 
one you have. I have the other, as well as the copy with no inscription. 


I used to be audacious. I remember the evening Horace came home with 
these volumes. He showed me two & asked what I thought of them. "They 
look like Philadelphia brown stone front houses." He was displeased with 
that outspoken young lady and repeated the phrase to Whitman. "Look 
respectable, eh?" he asked mildly. Later I saw them in the rough gray 
paper which I like very much. 


The two copies in the grey wrappers are from a small number intended for 
presentation, some of which Whitman signed before his death. One of the 
Lion copies is inscribed in Whitman's name by Traubel to George M. 
Williamson, January 7, 1892; in the other Traubel has noted on the flyleaf 
that it was presented to Mrs. Traubel “Jan. 1892, from his sickbed." 

The printed volumes in the Lion Collection include a very comprehensive 
sequence of the various editions of Whitman's published writings, from 
Franklin Evans as it originally appeared in The New World, November, 1842, 
to the 1950 publication: Walt Whitman of the New York Aurora, Editor at 
Twenty-Two. Besides Whitman's own copy of the second issue of Leaves of 
Grass, described above, the collection contains a fine example of the first 
issue, and a second copy of the second issue in the original binding, from 
Buxton Forman's library. The second edition of 1856 is represented by 
Horace Greeley's copy, later owned by Joel Benton. 

There are presentation copies from Whitman of several of his first 
editions. A fine copy of the rare first issue of Drum-taps (New York, 1865), 
formerly in the William F. Gable collection, includes a full-page inscription 
by Whitman: 


To my friend, Mrs. Johnston — accept a copy of my little book Drum 
Taps. Many of the pieces were written in camp, or on the field, or in the 
Army Hospitals, under strange & sad surroundings. Walt Whitman Cam- 
den, N. J. Nov. 9, 1873. 
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A copy of Passage to India (1871) was given to Traubel in 1889, “Received,” 
as Traubel has written on the flyleaf, "from Walt Whitman one stormy 
(rainy) ev'g, on my way home, April 27, Saturday, 1889 — and a calm and 
beautiful hour spent there with him." As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free (1872) 
was presented to Sadakichi Hartmann in 1884, and a copy of Memoranda 
During the War (1875) is inscribed by the author to Walter S. Crispin on the 
end paper, not on the printed presentation leaf, as in most known presenta- 
tion copies of this book. A copy of the 1888 November Boughs, presented to 
Anne Montgomerie on October 28th of that year, has laid in it a proof print- 
ing of "As the Greek's Signal Flame" which differs textually from the final 
version as printed in the book. 

An interesting association volume is Whitman's copy of the Harpers 
Classical Library edition of The Works of Virgil (New York, 1857). The 
book has Whitman's signature on the title page and his woodcut name label 
on the inside front cover. On the front flyleaves he has written two slightly 
varying inscriptions, one in pencil and the other in purple ink, explaining that 
the dark stains on the edges of the book were caused by "breaking a bottle of 
Virginia wine in my satchel during a jaunt war-time 1863." The book was 
presented to Mr. Lion by Anne Montgomerie Traubel, March 29, 1929. 

The collection includes many translations, particularly of Leaves of Grass, 
into Catalan, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Japanese, Russian, 
Swedish and Yiddish. The section of books and pamphlets about Whitman's 
life and poetry numbers nearly two hundred items, constituting in itself an 
abundant source of information on his career and on his position and influence 
in the development of American poetry. 


Manuscripts 


À notable feature of the Lion Collection is the group of manuscripts and 
letters. Two of the most important items are a notebook of twelve pages con- 
taining the first sketches and drafts for Whitman's long poem, Passage to 
India; and a later manuscript of the complete poem which falls in order 
between the sketch book and the final printer's manuscript now in the Amy 
Lowell Collection at Harvard. With the complete manuscript are a few of 
the rare trial printings of portions of the poem. 

A small notebook of twenty-three pages, dating from about 1854, contains 
prose notes and suggestions for poems, some of which were used in different 
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form in the 1855 Leaves of Grass. This notebook, which Emory Holloway 
designates as "Manuscript Notebook 4A," was published with Holloway's 
notes in The American Mercury for December, 1924. 

Mention has already been made above of the collection of seven letters and 
documents dating from January 12, 1865, to March 10, 1878, relating to Whit- 
man’s career in Washington in the Interior and Treasury Departments. 
Mementos of his service as a volunteer nurse in the army hospitals in Wash- 
ington during the Civil War are to be found in a volume containing fifteen 
notes, jotted down on scraps of paper at the bedsides of wounded soldiers. 
These give the names, home addresses and other particulars concerning the 
soldiers and were used by Whitman in writing letters to their families and 
friends, or as the basis for passages in his Memoranda During the War 
(1875). The brief jottings, with similar ones from other sources, are printed 
in the sections entitled “Hospital Cases” and “Hospital Incidents” in Walt 
Whitman and the Civil War . . . Edited by Charles J. Glicksberg (Phila- 
delphia, 1933). Whitman’s long and devoted service in the hospitals during 
the War was later recognized by Congress when it voted him an invalid 
pension in 1887. 

There are several autograph letters by Whitman including a fine series of 
eleven letters to his mother written from Washington between February 19 
and May 18, 1878, while he was recuperating from a serious illness of that 
winter. These letters, with others of the same period, were published in In Re 
Walt Whitman: Edited by His Literary Executors (1893), in a section 
entitled "Letters in Sickness: Washington, 1873.” 

Probably the finest single letter in the collection is one dated January 10, 
1878, to William Michael Rossetti, the editor of the London, 1868, edition of 
Leaves of Grass. It is present in two forms, the original draft with numerous 
alterations and corrections, and the letter as sent to Rossetti. In it Whitman 
alludes to the indifference to his work in the United States, and to the interest 
and appreciation shown by English authors such as Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Symonds, Dowden, and others, and goes on to describe his life in Wash- 
ington, his work, and his dismissal by Secretary Harlan. 

The collection also contains two letters by Peter Doyle, Whitman’s closest 
friend in Washington. Doyle letters are particularly rare. These two, dated 
October 5 and 9, 1868, were penciled on the horse cars at night while Doyle 
was on duty, and give Whitman news of Washington and of other friends of 
his in the city. 
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The Library is honored to have been chosen custodian of this fine Whit- 
man collection. Its resources add notable strength and luster to the Library's 
holdings of this American poet's books and manuscripts already in the 
general collection, in the Reserve and Manuscript Divisions, and in the well- 
known W. T. H. Howe collection, now part of the Berg Collection. It is 
perhaps not inappropriate that these books and manuscripts should be placed 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street for the use of students of Walt 
Whitman, "lover of populous pavements, Dweller in Mannahatta, my city." 


Lewis M. SrAnx 


The preparation of this catalogue has been the joint 
work of the cataloguing staff of the Preparation 
Division, under the direction of Paul Kebabian, Chief 
Cataloguer; Robert W. Hill, Chief, and Edward. Mor- 
rison of the Manuscript Division; and Lewis M. Stark, 
Chief, and Herbert Cahoon of the Reserve Division. 





ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT 


INTRODUCTION PORTRAITS OF WHITMAN 
MANUSCRIPTS BY AND RELATING TO WHITMAN POEMS SET TO Music 
WurrMAN MEMENTOES 


ABOUT WHITMAN 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY WHITMAN TO PERIODICALS, Books 


NEWSPAPERS AND BOOKS Periodicals and Newspapers containing 
MISCELLANY Articles about Walt Whitman 


Books ge WHITMAN 
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MANUSCRIPTS BY AND RELATING TO WHITMAN 


ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT 


I. Manuscripts: Notebooks and Prose Memoranda; Poems 
II. Letters 
III. Manuscripts and Letters by and of Associates 


Note: The final paragraph in an annotation shows the location of the item. The 
statement of binding of the volume in which it is contained does not mean 
that the item ts individually bound. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Notebooks 


Nore8ook. [1854-1855]. 24 p. [p. 4 being blank] 9.2 by 14.7 cm. Brown paper 
covers. A. Ms. 
Accompanied by the author's manuscript, signed, of Emory Holloway, “A Whitman Manu- 
script,” and a separate of it as printed in The American Mercury, ux, 475—480. There are also 
itten, signed letters of Emory Holloway to Oscar Lion, March 1, 1924, and of Frederick P, 
Hier, Jr., to Oscar Lion, December 14, 1923. 


NOTEBOOK USED ON THE NEW JERSEY COAST, September-October, 1883. 13 p., 
in pencil 17.5 by 11 cm. A.Ms. Blue paper covers, boxed in red buckram 
slip case. 

This notebook contains ideas used for "With Husky Haughty Lips, O Sea...” 


NOTEBOOK For “PASSAGE TO Inpa.” 1869. 13 p. in ink and pencil, both blue 
and black. 16 by 10.5 em. approximately. A.Ms. Blue paper covers. 


Accompanied by a typewritten letter, signed by Frederick P. Hier, ]r., to Oscar Lion, March 27, 
1921. 


Prose Memoranda 


“LONDON SPECTATOR, July 14, 1860." 11 p. in pencil. 16 by 10.5 cm. approxi- 
mately. A.Ms. Blue cloth. 


The last page quotes the "London Literary Gazette, July 7, 1860.” 
In a decorated binding stamped Scrap Book. 


[THE REACTION OF THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN TO THE STAMP 
Acr or 1765] 1861-62. 3 p. 19.6 by 15.5 cm. A Ms A clipping, set in context, is 
mounted on each page. 

In brown leather volume of Whitmantana. 


[INTERVIEW WITH SOLDIER FROM PENNSYLVANIA WOUNDED AT FREDERICKS- 
BURG] [1862-63] 1 p. 24.7 by 19.7 cm. A Ma 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 
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[Wasaneron Hosrrraz Notes]. 1863-1866. 15 pieces, in pencil and ink. 
7.6 by 12.5 to 15 by 19.7 cm. A Mes, Gray-brown paper covers. 


"WASHINGTON SIGHT." April 1, 1868. 2 p. 19.8 by 12.4 cm. A.Ms. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


"MxM[onaNpuM]." Washington, September 29, 1865. 1 p. 24.6 by 19.9 cm. 
A.Ms. Blue paper covers. 


Draft with extensive revisions, accompanied by an envelope, with a note in Whitman's hand of 
"Int[erview] with Judge Otto. Sept. 29, 1865.” 
In a collection labeled: Record of U. S. Government Service. Blue paper covers. 


NOTES on “THE CEDAR APPLES.” Glendale, May 17, 1881. 1 p. in pencil. 15.5 by 
10.1 cm. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


“Our EMINENT Visrrors.” [1888?] 9 p. in ink, both black and red. 28.5 by 15.8 
to 22.5 by 15 cm. A.Ms.S. Brown morocco. 


“WALT WHITMAN TO-DAY.” [1890-1891] 2 p. in pencil. 17.2 by 15.2 and 16.5 
by 18.6 cm. A.Ms. 


Written on the inner sides of slit envelopes, one bearing a postal cancellation from San 
Francisco, October 8, 1889, and the other a cancellation from Philadelphia, March 1, 1890. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


PRESENTATION INSCRIPTION: "Horace L. Traubel from his friend the author 
(on W. W's finishing the 70th year of his life May 31, 1889)." A.Ms. 
In Leaves of Grass (Philadelphia, 1889). 


“FACTS IN THE MATTER OF WORTHINGTON ILLEGALLY PUBLISHING “LEAVES OF 
Grass.” [1889?] 3 p. 19.6 by 25.2 cm. A.Ms.S. Negative photostat. Red paper 
covers. 


The original of this statement, or letter to the general public, is in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. 


CERTIFICATE OF MARRIAGE OF Horace L. TRAUBEL AND ANNIE [sic] Mowr- 
GOMERIE, in W[alt] W[hitman]'s room, Mickle Street, Camden, New Jersey, 
May 28. 1891. 1 p. 27 by 32.83 cm. A.D.S. Positive photostat. Green paper 
covers. 


The body of this document is in Whitman’s hand; it is also signed by the minister and numerous 
witnesses. 


Nores “ror SUPPLEMENT Hours.” n. d. 3 p. in pencil. 16.7 by 10 to 17 by 
9.16 cm. 


Four lines of verse, two of them canceled, on the back of one sheet. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 
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“WILLIAM Grover SHOT ron DESERTION." n. d. 2 p. in pencil with title added 
in ink. 19.4 by 12 cm. A.Ms. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


NOTE RELATIVE TO THE LAST ISSUE OF Punch, or LONDON. n. d. 1 p. in pencil. 
8.9 by 10 cm. 


First line begins: "There is some dry wit yet in London Punch." 

Mounted above the manuscript is a clipping with a manuscript note in Whitman's hand, 
presumably attributing its text to Prince Metternich. 

In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


“THE IMMUTABILITY OF Gop, RELIGION, MEN or SciENCE." n. d. 1 p. in ink and 
pencil. 23.2 by 13.3 cm. A.Ms. 


Torn and fragmentary at the top of text. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


"CHAMPAGNE IN Ice.” n. d. 1 p. in pencil with revisions in ink. 21.2 by 14 cm. 
A. Ms. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


“Scrap Book.” 1860-1882. 15 p. Mounted. A Mes, 
From foreign and domestic newspapers and periodicals, about Whitman or his works, many 
of them identified as to place and date of appearance, or authorship, by annotations in his h 


writing, 

Blue cloth, decorated and stamped Scrap Book. 

A similarly annotated clipping, from the “Personals” of the Camden Post, February 1, 1887, 
is mounted in the brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


[NITIALED TICKET OF ADMISSION TO WALT WHITMAN'S LECTURE “DEATH OF 
ABRAHAM LincoLN, April 15. 1880. 11.2 by 6.7 cm. Autograph. Blue pencil. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON SUCCESSIVE FLYLEAVES OF HIS COPY OF The Works of Vergil 
(New York, 1857. Harper's Classical Library). n. d. 2 p. in pencil, both black 
and blue. 18.4 by 11.4 cm. A.Ms. 


SEE Arso Two Rivulets (Camden, 1876), presentation copy to Albert Crane, 
for corrections in the poet's handwriting, noted on the flyleaf as appearing on 
two pages. 


SEE Arso Manuscripts and Letters of or by Associates: Bucke, Richard M. 
Ms. “Part x Biographical Sketch — , The Poet in 1880...” 


Poems 


[“Sonc or Mxskrr"] [1855 or earlier? ]. 2 p. in pencil and ink. 19.5 by 19 cm. 
irregularly. A.Ms. Blue cloth, brown morocco spine with raised bands. 


First line, recto: "Night of the South winds- Night of the large few stars.” 
First line, verso, in ink: "The crowds naked in the bath." 
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[“Sonc or Mysezr”] [1855?] 2 p. in ink and pencil. 18.5 by 19.7 cm. irregu- 
larly. A Ms Green cloth, dark brown morocco spine with raised bands. 


First line, recto: “vain the mastodon retreats...” 
First line, verso, in pencil: "How mean a person is sometimes...” 


“PASSAGE TO INDIA.” n. d. [1869P] 28 p. numbered 1-21 with pages designated 
534 and 534; revisions in pencil, both black and blue. Additional title on a 
slip, in Whitman's autograph, inserted. Pages vary from 25.2 by 20 cm. to 
31.2 by 20.5 cm. A.Ms.S. Mounted and bound in green morocco. 


This heavily revised draft is accompanied by a typewritten memorandum by Emory Holloway, 
typewritten letters, signed by Amy Lowell August 25, 1920, and by Clifton Joseph Furness, 
January 18, 1928, to Oscar Lion. There is also a typed copy of the autograph manuscript of this 
poem in the Amy Lowell Collection at Harvard University, and other printed ephemera bearing 
on the provenance of this draft. 


“OLD AcE Ecxoes.” 1889. 1 p. composed of three joined slips, in ink and pencil, 
both black and blue. 20.1 by 19.5 cm. A.Ms.S. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmantana. 


“Tue BiocnAPHY." n. d. 2 p. with revisions in pencil. 18 by 11 cm. A Ma, 


This appeared in the 1867 edition of Leaves of Grass with the title, “When I Read the Book." 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


[ To THE PENDING YEAR’ |. n. d. 1 p. in pencil. 12.5 by 19.5 cm. A.Ms. 


First line begins: "Have I no word for thee- . . . " 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


LETTERS 
(Chronologically Arranged) 


[To Caarntes W. Exprmce] Brooklyn, November 17, 1863. 4 p. 20.3 by 
12.7 cm. A.L.S. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


To “Dear Anny.” New York, September 10, 1866. 2 p. 20.2 by 12.5 cm. A.L.S. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


To Wi11aM M. Rosser. Washington. January 80, 1872. 8 p. 21.2 by 
13.7 cm. 


—— First draft of the same. 7 p. in ink and pencil. 25 by 19.5 cm. to 32 by 
19.7 cm. 
Mounted and bound in red linen. 


LETTERS TO HIS MOTHER, Louisa VAN VELSOR Warrman, during a period of 
illness. 

[Washington, February 9, 1878] 1 p. 19.8 by 12.5 cm. A.L.S. 

[Washington], February 20, [1873] 1 p. in pencil 19.5 by 12.5 cm. A.L.S. 
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[Washington], February 21, [1873] 1 p. in pencil. 20.8 by 12.2 cm, A.L.S. 

[Washington, February 23, 1873] 4 p. in pencil. 20.8 by 13.2 cm. A.L.5. 

[Washington], February 26, [1873] 8 p. in pencil. 20.8 by 13 cm. A.L.S. 

[Washington], March 7, [1873] 3 p. in pencil. 19.6 by 12.5 cm. A.L.S. 

[Washington, March 9, 1878] 2 p. 19.5 by 12.5 cm. A.L.5, 

[Washington, March 13, 1878] 4 p. in pencil 19.6 oy 12.5 cm. A.L.S. 

[Washington] March 17, [1873] 2 p. in pencil. 20.7 by 18 cm. A.L.S. 

[Washington, April 6, 1873] 2 p. 20.8 by 12.5 cm. A.L.S. Dated April 7 on the second page. 

[Washington], May 18-14, [1878] 1 p. 25.7 by 20.5 cm. A.L.S. ` 

Envelope, in Whitman's hand, addressing his mother at his brother's in Camden, bearing 
*Washington 27" cancellation. 

In blue paper covers. 


“To My FRIEND, Mns. Jognsron.” Camden. November 9, 1878. 1 p. 11 by 
18 cm, A.N.S. 


A note requesting her to accept this copy of the book and describing the circumstances under 
which the pieces were written. Facing the inscription is an explanatory ms. note by Horace 
Traubel, dated at Altoona, June 28, [19]10. 

In Drum Taps (New York, 1865). 


To G. F. E. PEARSALL. Camden, June 15, 1876. 1 p. 12.2 by 20.4 cm. A.L..S. 
With envelope. 
Accompanying the wet-plate negative of Pearsall’s portrait of Whitman. 


To “J. L. G.” [JEANETTE L. Giner] Camden. February 6, 1881. 1 p. 20.3 by 
18.3 cm. A.L.S. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


To Dr. I. FrrzGERALD Ler, Camden, December 20, 1881. 2 p. 22.5 by 28.5 cm. 


This is a typewritten copy on stationery having the letterhead of Librairie Ancienne, Leo S. 
Olschki, Genéve. Page 2 bears Oscar Lion's notation of receipt, May 31, 1922, and the fact that 
the letter was already sold elsewhere by the time he wrote for it. 

In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


To J. L. & J. B. Gorr. Camden, June 3, 1882. 1 p. 20.8 by 18.1 cm. A.L.S. 
With envelope. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmantana. 


TO UNIDENTIFIED CORRESPONDENT. Camden. November 2. 1887. 1 p. in blue 
pencil. 21.7 by 21.4 cm. A.L.S. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 


To Erastus BRaINERD. [Camden] n. d. 1 p. blue pencil. 8.5 by 15 cm. A.N. 
NE ia on front of an envelope bearing, at the lower left, Whitman's stamped name and 
dress. 
Inserted in Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (Boston: 1898, Large paper edition, American 
copy no. 57). 
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MANUSCRIPTS AND LETTERS BY AND OF 
ASSOCIATES OF WHITMAN 


The principle of inclusion in this section has been: (1) personal association with 
Whitman, (2) actice interest in him contemporaneously, or (8) some factor relevant 
to Whitman's life. Manuscripts or letters and inscriptions which bear solely upon 
provenance of a book in the collection have not been included, as a rule. Those 
are noticed in the annotations of the books in another section of this catalogue. 


ALDEN, Henny M. To Walt Whitman. New York, October 24. 1889. 2 p. 18.4 
by 21 cm. A.L.S. Blue paper covers. 
In Letters from Members of the Early Whitman Group. 


Bucks, Ricuarp M. “Part 1. Biographical Sketch — Tor Por w 1880...” 
63 p., various sizes to 21 by 34 cm. Ms. Blue cloth, tan morocco back. 

This manuscript, prepared for the printer, has so many revisions, emendations, additions and 
corrections in Whitman s hand that the work is truly one of joint authorship. Inserted at the title 
page, facing a portrait of the poet is a slip, in Whitman’s hand, reading: “Dr. Bucke's Book. 
Copy Sherman & Co: printers March 1883." 
—— To H. Buxton Forman. [London, Ontario, Nôvember, 17, 1886] 1 p., 
postal card. 12.4 by 7.7 cm. A.N.S. by initials. 
Inserted, with & photographic portrait, in a presentation copy of R. M. Bucke, Walt Whitman 
(Philadelphia, 1883). io i et ` 
—— To Walt Whitman. London, Ontario, February 8, 1889. 2 p. 21 by 
26.1 cm. ALS Blue paper covers. 

In Leiters from Members of the Early Whitman Group. 


— To H. Buxton Forman. London, Ontario. July 31, 1901. 1 p. 18.5 by 
21.1 cm. L.S. Printed form, filled in relative to delivery of copies of Cosmic 
Consciousness. 

Inserted in Richard M. Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness (Philadelphia, 1901). 


—— To H. Buxton Forman. London, [Ontario], May 29, 1899. 1 p. 21.5 by 
27.7 cm. T.L.S. With envelope. 
Inserted in Richard M. Bucke, Notes and Fragments ([London, Ontario] 1899). 


— To H. Buxton Forman. London [Ontario], July 19, 1899. 1 p. 21.5 by 
27.7 cm. T.L.S. 
With envelope and an abstract of reply, August 6, 1899, bly in Forman's handwriting. 
Inserted in Richard M. Bucke, Notes and Fragments ([London, Ontario] 1899). 
— To H. Buxton Forman. Muskoka [Ontario], August 25, 1901. 2 p. 20 by 
25.9 cm. A.L.S. 
Inserted in Richard M. Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness (Philadelphia, 1901). 


—— To H. Buxton Forman. London [Ontario], September 23, 1901. 1 p. 
21.5 by 27.9 cm. T.L.S. 
Inserted in Richard M. Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness (Philadelphia, 1901). 
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Burroucss, Joan. [ Before Genius”] [1868? ] 2 p. 19.6 by 26 cm. A.Ms. 


With an autograph signed note of Clara Barrus on the origin of these pages, probably deleted 
from the essay entitled "Before Genius." Accompanied by a T. L. S. of Clara Barrus, November 
23, 1928, presenting this manuscript to Oscar Lion. 

Inserted in John Burroughs, Birds and Poets (New York, 1877). 


—— To Walt Whitman. Esopus, New York, February 3, 1878. 2 p. 12.6 by 
20.4 cm. A.L.S. Blue paper covers. 

In Letters from Members of the Early Whitman Group. 
—— To George M. Williamson. West Park, August 13 [1900]. 1 p. 12.4 by 
20.2 cm. A.L.S. 


EE of a Collection . . . in the Library of George M. Williamson (New York, 
1903). 


CARPENTER, Epwanp. To Walt Whitman. Chesterfield, March 2, 1884. 4 p. 
21 by 26 cm. A.L.S. Blue paper covers. 
In Letters from Members of the Early Whitman Group. 


Davis, EMizy. To Oscar Lion. [380 Mickle St.] Camden, August 7 [1921]. 4 p. 
in pencil. 12.7 by 16.5 cm. A.L.S. 


— To Oscar Lion. Camden, August 14 [1921]. 3 p. 12.7 by 16.5 cm. A.L.S. 


To Oscar Lion. Camden, August 23 [1921]. 1 p. in pencil. 12.7 by 
16.5 cm. A.L.S. With envelope. 


——- To Oscar Lion. Camden, August 27 [1921]. 2 p. in pencil. 12.7 by 
16.5 cm. A.L.S. With envelope. 


In an envelope. 





Davis, JENNIE. To Oscar Lion. [830 Mickle St.] Camden, September 7, 1921. 
4 p. in pencil 12.7 by 20.8 cm. A.L.S. 
With envelope and clipped picture of the house. 


In an envelope. 


Doyie, Deen. To Walt Whitman. Washington. September 23, 1868. 1 p. 
typed copy. 12 by 15.9 cm. Letter. Green paper covers. 

Accompanied by an A. L. S. of Alfred Goldsmith to Oscar Lion, May 18, 1942, with a drawing. 
—— To Walt Whitman. Washington, October 5/6, 1868. 3 p. in pencil. 
20.8 by 12.5 cm. A.L.S. Green paper covers. 


—— To Walt Whitman. Washington, October 9, 1868. 2 p. in pencil. 20.3 by 
12.5 cm. A.L.S. Green paper covers. 


Eyre, ELLEN. To Walt Whitman. n. p., Tuesday, March 25, 1862. 1 p. 21.5 by 
28 cm. Letter. 


Typewritten copy given by Dr. G. P. Wiksell to John Clopton Farley. 
In brown leather volume of Whitmaniana. 
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FORMAN, ALFRED W. To H. Buxton Forman. [London] January 29, 1894. 
1 p. postal card. 17.5 by 12.2 cm. A.L.S., with initials. 
Inserted in In Re Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1893). 


—— To H. Buxton Forman. | London] October 4, 1901. 1 p. 12.2 by 18cm. 
A.L.S. with initials. 
Inserted in Richard M. Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness ( Philadelphia, 1901). 


Forman, H. Buxron. February 6, 1892. 2 p. 15.2 by 9.8 cm. A.Ms.S., with 
initials. 

Explanatory notes inscribed on a preliminary leaf of a copy of Leaves of Grass Imprints 
(Boston, 1860) bearing Whitman’s presentation inscription on its title page. 
—— To R. M. Bucke. London [August 24, 1899]. 1 p. 9.5 by 20.6 cm. L.S. 


Subscription form, subscribed to by Forman, bearing Bucke's autograph endorsement of the 
above date. 
Inserted in Richard M. Bucke, Notes and Fragments ([London, Ontario], 1899). 


—— To George M. Williamson. London, June 12, 1900. 4 p. 12.1 by 20.6 cm. 
A.L.S. Ms. copy. 

vm in a Catalogue of a Collection... in the Library of George M. Williamson (New York, 
1903). 
—— To George M. Williamson. London, October 26, 1900. 2 p. 118 by 
18 cm. A.L.S. Ms. copy. 


Inserted in a Catalogue of a Collection . . . in the Library of George M. Williamson (New York, 
1903). 





To R. M. Bucke. London [September 23, 1901]. 1 p. 8.5 by 21.5 cm. L.S. 


Subscription form, subscribed to by Forman, bearing Bucke’s autograph endorsement of 
above date. 
Inserted in Richard M. Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness (Philadelphia, 1901). 


Fox, EugAn D. To Walt Whitman. [Washington] “U S Hospt.” November 10. 
1863(?). 4 p. 20.8 by 12.7 cm. A.L.S. “Douglass.” Blue paper covers. 


GARLAND, Hamı. To Walt Whitman. n. P» n. d. 4 p. d A.L.S. 
Blue paper covers. 
In Letters from Members of the Early Whitman Group. 


Gitcurist, Hersert H. To H. Buxton Forman. [Hampstead] May 14, 1887. 
1 p. 11.4 by 18 cm. A.L.S. With envelope. 

Annotated at top: "c/o Walt Whitman; Mickle Street, Camden N J U S." 

Inserted in Anne Gilchrist, Her Life and Writings (London, 1887). 
To H. Buxton Forman. Hampstead, June 6, 1898. 1 p., mourning 
borders. 10 by 15 cm. A.N.S. 

Inserted in Anne Gilchrist. Her Life and Writings (London, 1887). 
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GIDER, Josepx B. To Oscar Lion. New York, January 14, 1921. 1 p. 21.5 by 
27.7 cm. T.L.S. 
Inserted in Authors at Home (New York, 1888), edited by J. L. & J. B. Gilder. 
—— To Oscar Lion. New York, January 20, 1921. 1 p. 21.5 by 27.7 cm. T.L.S. 
Inserted in Authors at Home ( New York, 1888), edited by J. L. & J. B. Gilder. 


Gourp, ELIZABETH Porter. “Lines sent to the dinner (5 r. M.) in honor of 
Walt Whitman's seventieth birthday, at Camden, May 31, 1889." 1 p. 17.5 by 
12.8 cm. A.Ms.S., with initials. 
Inscribed on the flyleaf at the back of Elizabeth P. Gould, Gems from Walt Whitman ( Phila- 
delphia, 1889). The volume has frequent annotations in the author’s hand. 
— “To Walt Whitman.” August, 1891. 1 p. 17.5 by 12.8 cm. A.Ms.S. 
Inscribed on p. 590 of Elizabeth P. Gould, Gems from Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1889). 
To Mr. Halsey. Boston 13, 1900. 4 p. 11.5 by 15.2 cm. A.L.S. 
In Elizabeth P. Gould, Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1900). 





HARLAN, JAMES, Secretary of Interior. To Walt Whitman. Washington, June 
30, 1865. 1 p. 24.7 by 19.5 cm. L.S. Blue paper covers. 
In a collection labeled: Record of U. S. Government Service. Blue paper covers. 


Harnep, Tuomas B. To Oscar Lion. Philadelphia, May 14, 1921. 2 p. 15 by 
22.7 cm. A.L.S. With envelope. Paper wrapper. 


To Oscar Lion. [Philadelphia] May 21, 1921. 1 p. 21.2 by 27.5 cm. A.L.S. 
With envelope. Paper wrapper. 

— To Oscar Lion. [Philadelphia] May 28, 1921. 2 p. in pencil. 15 by 
22.7 cm. A.L.S. With envelope. Paper wrapper. 


—— To Oscar Lion. [Philadelphia] June 8, 1921. 2 p. in pencil 15 by 
22.5 cm. A.L.S. With envelope. Paper wrapper. 


—— Dated April 1917. 1 p. 16.5 by 23.7 cm. A.Ms.S. 


Explanatory statement written on a preliminary leaf of volume x, Set No. 100, of the Paumanok 
edition of Complete Writings of Walt Whitman (New York, 1902). 





KrwBALL, Mrs. Georce G. To Horace L. Traubel. Washington, March 30, 
1892. 2 p. 20.8 by 12.5 cm. A TS 


—— To Horace L. Traubel. Washington, April 9, 1892. 2 p. 20.8 by 12.5 cm. 
A.L.S. 


These letters relate to a copy of Leaves of Grass, presumed to be this one, and to association of 
her father, Dr, Jason R. Orton, publisher of the Binghamton Courier, with Whitman. 


Inserted in Leaves of Grass (Brooklyn, 1855) bearing Traubel’s inscription, dated 1892, on the 
title page. 


O’Connor, WizraM D. To Walt Whitman. Washington, May 23, 1883. 8 p. 
12.4 by 20.7 cm. A.L.S., by initials. Blue paper covers. 
In Letters from Members of the Early Whitman Group. 
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Orro, WILLIAM T., Assistant Secretary, Department of Interior. A collection 
of letters relative to Whitman's service in the Department of Interior. 


To Walt Whitman. Washington, January 12, 1865. 1 p. 24.5 by 20.2 cm. L.S. With envelope 
docketed by Whitman. 

To Walt Whitman. Washington, January 24, 1865. 1 p. 25 by 20.2 cm. L.S. With envelope. 

To Walt Whitman, Washington, May 11, 1865. 1 p., mourning borders. 22.7 by 18.6 cm. L.S. 
With envelope. 

In a collection labeled: Record of U. S. Government Service. Blue paper covers. 


Ruys, Ernest. To Walt Whitman. Boston, March 7, 1888. 4 p. 11.3 by 17.7 cm. 
A.L.S. Blue paper covers. 
In Letters from Members of the Early Whitman Group. 


Ricueton, Leon. To Walt Whitman. Kensington [London], December 10, 
1880. 8 p. 11 by 17.5 cra. A.L.S. With calling card. 
Mounted with Etching by Leon Richeton. 


Rosserni, Wax M. To [Moncure D.] Conway. [London] March 29 [1868] 
4 p. 17.7 by 11 cm. A.L.S. Green levant, gilt edges. 
Inserted in Poems by Walt Whitman ( London, 1868), selected and edited by W. M. Rossetti. 


SARAZIN, GABRIEL. To Walt Whitman. Paris, February 14, 1889. 8 p. 11.8 by 
17.7 cm. A.L.S. Blue paper covers. 
In Letters from Members of the Early Whitman Group. 


TRAUBEL, ANNE M. January 28, 1938. 2 p. 10.5 by 17.8 cm. A.Ms.S. 
Explanatory notes about a photograph of Whitman laid in her copy of Walt Whitman, 
November Boughs (Philadelphia, 1888). 
—— n. d. 1 p. 21.5 by 28 cm. A.Ms.S. 
i aus i notes accompanying her copy of Walt Whitman, November Boughs (Philadelphia, 


— [1944?] 2 p. 18.8 by 18.5 cm. A.N.S. 
Inserted in Calamus (Boston, 1897), 

—— n. d. 1p. 12.5 by 16.5 cm. A.N.S., with initials. 
Inserted in Camden's Compliment to Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1889). 

—— To Oscar Lion. Camden, November 2, 1921. 1 p. 20.8 by 25.2 cm. A.L.S. 
With a T. L. S. by Grant Overton, November 7, 1921, to Oscar Lion. 
Inserted in Grant Overton, The Answerer ( New York, 1921). 

—— To Oscar Lion. [Camden] December 6, 1921. 2 p. 20.8 by 25.2 cm. 


A.L.S. 


With a copy of Oscar Lion's reply, December 11, 1921. 
Inserted in Grant Overton, The Answerer (New York, 1921). 


——— To Oscar Lion. n. p., September 14, 1942. 1 p. in pencil. 18.8 by 18.8 cm. 
Inserted in brown leather volume of Whitmaniana, 
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——— To Oscar Lion. [Philadelphia] October 11, 1944. 2 p., incomplete. 28 by 
21.5 cm. A.L. 

Inserted in Walt Whitman, Calamus (Boston, 1897). | 
——— To Oscar Lion. Philadelphia, November, 1944. 3 p. 12.3 by 20.3 cm. 
A.L.S. 

Inserted in Walt Whitman, Calamus (Boston, 1897). 
—— To William F. Gable. Philadelphia, February 25, 1908. 4 p. 12.5 by 
20.8 cm. A.L.S. 


Inserted in a copy of Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (Philadelphia, 1891-92) presented 
to George M. Williamson. 


VAN RENSSELAER. A. To Walt Whitman. New York, July 30, 1865. 4 p. 25.2 by 
19.8 cm. A.L.5. With envelope. Blue paper covers. 


Áccompanied by dence concerning the writer's identity, between Oscar Lion and 
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Panacea or Precious Bane 
Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By SARAH À. DICKSON 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER VII concluded 


There is recorded a law;9" the only such statute I have discovered in the 
sixteenth century, promulgated by Philip u, King of Spain, on September 18, 
1586, decreeing that tobacco, along with fermented wine, should not be sold 
in the city of Panama, on penalty of fifty pesos of gold for the first offence, 
the penalty doubled and banishment for the second offence. This enactment 
did not, of course, have anything to do with.the almost simultaneous pro- 
hibitions of the use of tobacco by the clergy, just described. 

In the bishopric of the Canaries it was decreed by a synod ® that no pastor 
should take tobacco before celebrating mass, nor should those in the churches, 
under pain of excommunication, with a thousand maravedis fine for each 
offence. The prohibitions as pronounced by the synods of Lima and Mexico 
were binding on other parts of New Spain in America. Antonio de León 
Pinelo,9? who was born and educated in Peru, afterward becoming advocate 
to the Council of the Indies and judge at Seville, Spain, published a book on 
the question whether the drinking of chocolate before celebrating mass 
breaks the ecclesiastical fast. "7 A part of this is devoted to the use of tobacco at 
this time, whether in the leaf, in smoke or in snuft.”4 The author is of the 
opinion, in accordance with the findings of the Lima and Mexico synods, 
that such an indulgence is a mortal sin. It would seem that in his time priests 
were still using tobacco. 

The attitude of European ecclesiastics at the time when tobacco was 
introduced into the Old World differed considerably from that of the mis- 
sionary priests, already quoted, who had seen the Indians using snuff and 
tobacco smoke in the worship of their gods and who, therefore, associated the 
new plant with heathen idols and believed that its use was inspired by the 
devil In the Old World, as we have seen, the first use of tobacco was as a 
medicine.” Nicot’s letter to the Cardinal of Lorraine has been quoted, in 


67 Recopilacion de leyes de los reynos de las Indias, Vol. xx, p. 117. 
68 Peña Montenegro, p. 856. 
69 C. 1505—4d. 1660. 
70 Question moral si el chocolate quebranta el ayuno eclesiastico. 
71 On sigs, REF, 
723 V, supra, Chapters rv and v. 
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which the writer promised to send a specimen of the wonderful new panacea. 
Tobacco thus entered France under the most exalted clerical auspices, as well 
as under the patronage of the queen mother. 

The younger brother of the cardinal, François de Lorraine," Grand Prior 
of the Knights of Malta of the province of France, that military-religious 
organization which flourished for eight centuries, was one of those after 
whom tobacco was named; it was called for him, l'herbe du Grand Prieur. 
It will be remembered that Liébault, in 1567, gave as the reason that this 
lord had. caused the plant to be grown in France because of his belief in its 
beneficial effects. A story, similar to those told concerning the use of tobacco 
by the royal family, was later told concerning the grand prior." He was 
alleged to have used three ounces of snuff a day. The only contemporary 
reference I have discovered concerning this nobleman’s interest is Liébault’s, 
which indicates only that he believed it beneficial as a medicine. Brantóme, 
who must have known the man better than any writer of that day, since he 
formed part of his retinue when the admiral of the galleys was in Lisbon in 
1560 and on other tours of duty, does not mention his using snuff, although 
in writing of his young master the biographer gives a number of details 
concerning his accomplishments and habits. 

It has been related that Prosper di Santa Croce, papal nuncio at Lisbon in 
1561, introduced tobacco into Italy. He was afterward a cardinal. He also, 
like Nicot, is stated to have been an evangelist for the remarkable virtues of 
the new plant." In Italy, as in France, there was at this time no clerical 
disapproval of the use of tobacco. It is interesting that the Italian prelate, 
who was nuncio at the court of France from 1561 to 1564, does not mention 
the use of tobacco by the French in his letters to Cardinal Borromeo at Rome. 

Another cleric, as we have seen," Niccolò Tornabuoni, Bishop of San 
Sepolcro, is credited by Cesalpino with the introduction of tobacco into 
Tuscany. He succeeded his uncle, Alfonso Tornabuoni, as ambassador of 
Grand Duke Cosimo x of Tuscany at the court of France. He remained there 
from about the middle of 1560 for over four years, and, according to the 
story already quoted, sent his uncle in Ytaly the seeds of tobacco, and its 
culture spread rapidly in the duchy of Tuscany. It is easy to understand why 
Cesalpino only mentioned this importation and said nothing about the 
almost simultaneous introduction of tobacco into Rome by Cardinal di Santa 


78 1534—1561. 

74 Fermond, p. 14, repeats this. 

78 Durante, in 1585, appears to have been the first to give the credit to Cardinal di Santa Croce. 
76 V. supra. 
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Croce. The botanist dedicated his work of 1588 to Francesco, son of Grand 
Duke Cosimo. He was himself a professor at a Tuscan university. No wonder 
that he tried to popularize the name Tornabona as a designation for the 
famous new cure. In the foreword of his book he states that he has prepared 
two herbaria (i. e., collections of pressed plants) which illustrate his printed 
text. One was done at the request of the grand duke; the other the botanist 
gave to the Tornabuoni family. 

Both in France and Italy tobacco was regarded as a medical plant. There 
is no hint as yet that smoking had been observed by the distinguished 
ecclesiastics who were at such pains to spread the tobacco gospel as preached 
in France by Nicot, Liébault and others. It was after the turn of the century 
before we have proof that Italians had taken up smoking. In a book of 
travels written by Pietro della Valla, entitled, Viaggi, Rome, 1650, written 
in the form of letters, one, dated Constantinople, February, 1615, has some 
interesting things to say about the addiction of the Turks to smoking; the 
writer also informs us of the introduction of smoking into Italy." 


Here they take [smoke] tobacco for pleasure while talking. But I have not 
wished to try it. They have knowledge of it in Italy; many take it and 
especially Cardinal Crescenzi ® sometimes as a medicine. He was in- 
structed in this by Signor Virginio Orsini, who first of all, if I am not 
mistaken, some years ago brought it from Rome to England. But here they 
smoke all the time for diversion, performing a thousand tricks in blowing 
the smoke from their noses, which to them is a beautiful sight, but to me 
it is an abomination. 


Virginio Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, was well known at the end of the 
sixteenth century throughout Europe. He was the most considerable noble 
in Italy and the head of the powerful family of the Orsini. At court he took 
precedence of bishops. 'The habit of smoking tobacco could not have had a 
more distinguished sponsor. As he died in 1615 he must have introduced the 
new English fad considerably earlier. When Benedetto Stella published his 
work on tobacco in 1669 he dedicated it to Cardinal Virginio Orsini, grandson 


77 George Sandys, in Turkey in 1611, records that the Turks were great smokers a custom which 
he believed was lately taught them by the English (A relation of a journey, London, 1615, on 
sig. Ga”). But considerably earlier, in 1599, Thomas Dallam, sailing on an English ship in the 
Dardanelles, had recorded the incident of a Turkish commander coming on board and asking for 
tobacco and pipes (Early travels in the Levant, ed. J. T. Bent. London: The Hakluyt Society, 
1898, p. 49). Later prohibitions of smoking and cruel punishments inflicted on smokers by 
Murad 1v of Turkey and other Oriental potentates, fall outside the scope of this survey. 

78 On sig. Va. 

79 Pietro Paolo Crescenzi, 1572-1645, was created a cardinal in 1611. He participated in the 
election of Pope Urban vm, who forbade the use of tobacco in the churches of Seville, v. infra. 
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of the introducer of smoking, with mention of this fact. But meantime much 
had happened. 

Ecclesiastical synods, as we have seen, had been forced to take action in 
relation to the spread of tobacco-using among the clergy in the New World. 
That the use of tobacco had spread to the clergy of the Old World, is shown 
by the work of León Pinelo, already cited. He was a resident of Seville and 
published his book there. That the abuse in Seville had become a scandal is 
shown by the fact that Pope Urban vm, in 1642, issued the first papal bull 
against tobacco with reference to that city. This bull states:9? 


That no ecclesiastical person, either regular or lay, men or women, of 
whatever rank, grade, condition, dignity, quality, order or exempted 
[class] even of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, or [those] of any 
other privilege whatsoever, may take tobacco in leaf, in powder, in smoke, 
by mouth or nostrils in any of the churches of Seville, nor throughout the 
archbishopric; neither in the walks nor porches [of the churches] under 
pain of excommunication . . . this bull has been entrusted to the nuncio 
of Spain. He will command its carrying out and publication. . . . Madrid, 
June 14 of this year, and is published in the holy metropolitan church of 
Seville . . . July 27, 1642. 


In the original Latin form of this bull?! it is noted that this abuse had 
become so great that even during mass the communicants defiled the floor 
of the church with tobacco and caused a disagreeable odor, to the great 
scandal of decent people. In 1650 Pope Innocent x was forced to issue a 
similar bull against the profanation by tobacco users of the church of 
St. Peter. Pope Innocent, in 1678, issued an order that priests would be 
suspended if they used tobacco before celebrating the mass.9? 

Father Joseph Desa, of Cupertino, died in 1686, and a movement was soon 
after started to make him a saint. One of the arguments urgéd against this, 
in the proceedings held for the purpose of examining into his qualifications 
for this highest spiritual honor, was the reverend father's addiction to snuff, 
of which he made frequent use in his cell. It was declared by the advocates 
defending the canonization that Father Joseph took snuff for reasons of 
health, but above all that it was because of his great humility. He wished, 


80 The copy in the Arents Collection 1s printed in Spanish in broadside form in the city of 
Seville, being apparently intended to be put up as a notice in the church or near it. 

81 Moroni, Vol, 72, p. 178. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Ibid., p. 177. 

84 Sac. rituum congregatione . . . beatificationis, & canonizationis ven. servi dei Iosephi a’ 
Cupertino . . . responsiones . . . ad animadversiones . . . Romae, 1718, sig. As"- As". 
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by the perfume of the snuff, to hide the odor of sanctity which was very 
great, not only on his person but throughout his cell; otherwise it might 
appear that he was trying to exalt himself over his brethren, and he would 
therefore be guilty of the sin of pride. It is interesting (though even to 
give so much attention to the career of this fascinating character in tobacco 
annals, has been to go outside of the limits set to this study) to know that 
the canonization of the venerable Father Joseph did not take place until 
the rescinding of the prohibitions against the use of tobacco by the clergy 
in churches and other sacred places by Benedict xm. He did this on the 
ground that the use of snuff was medicinal, but it has been said that it was 
because he was himself addicted to the habit. This order by the pope ( him- 
self an Orsini and a very distant cousin of the Virginio Orsini credited with 
the introduction of smoking into Italy) was promulgated in January, 1725. 
St. Joseph was beatified in 1758 and canonized in 1767.99 

In 1588 Hariot wrote that in England men and women “of great calling” 
were using tobacco.?" Later writers have told of Sir Walter Ralegh's delight 
in smoking and of his bringing the habit into fashion. The last decade of the 
sixteenth century, as we shall see, saw the new fad described in poems, plays 
and even in controversial works in English. Perhaps the fact that the laity 
were so extravagant in their attachment to the pipe, and that so many 
ridiculous and extreme fopperies were practised by the tobacco addicts, 
caused smoking to be regarded as unsuitable for the clergy of the period. 

Sir John Harington,® in his gossiping “A supplie or addicion to the cat- 
alogue of bishops to the year 1608,” written for the private use of Prince 
Henry and not printed until a considerable time after it was written, gives 
an interesting account of Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London, in which 
he shows that, at least among the princes of the church, the use of tobacco 
was a cause for reprobation. This divine was the uncle of Phineas and Giles 
Fletcher, the poets, and is described by Harington as “a comly and courtly 
prelate” and moreover as knowing “what would please the Queene.” But 
he displeased her by marrying, since she liked her clergy to remain unmarried. 
This appealing gentleman, about whom Harington expressed some rather 
equivocal doubts (perhaps because he was bound to praise orthodox be- 


85 Ibid., sigs. EAPN, Further amusing details of this cleric’s attachment to snuff are to be found 
passim in Sacra rituum congregatione . . . beatificationis, d canonizationis ven. servi dei P. Iosephi 
@ Cupertino... responsiones . . . ad novissimas animadversiones, Rome, 1734. 

86 One should not, of course, admit the assumption: Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 

87 Op. cit. supra. 

88 1561-1612. 
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Francis Bacon's copy of The Workes of James 1, 1616, containing the Counterblaste 
to tobacco. Bound in white vellum with gold ornamentation and the boar crest. 


In the Arents Collection. 
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havior in a bishop in writing for a young heir to the throne) died in 1596. 
Of this event Harington writes:9? "He in great jollity, with his fayr lady, 
and her carpetts and cushions in his bed-chamber, died sodainly, taking 
tobacco in his chayre, saying to his man that stood by him . . . ‘Oh boy, I diel’ 
whereupon roanie bowlts were roved after him, and some spitefullie 
feather'd." One can only suppose that these posthumous attacks were made 
because the bishop was smoking tobacco in extremis, and that this was con- 
sidered scandalous.9? 

Two editions of Sir John Harington's epigrams, which had been circulated 
in manuscript, were printed after his death in 1615 and 1618. In those two 
or three which mention tobacco or smoking he does not express marked 
disapproval. In an interesting letter to Sir Amias.Pawlett, written in January, 
1607, but not published until long after the writer's death, Harington gives 
a description of an audience granted him by James 1, whose Counterblaste 
to tobacco had been published in 1604. The aging courtier, who had known 
so well how to ingratiate himself with Queen Elizabeth, seems to have had 
heavy weather in finding diplomatic words to use in conversing with his 
pedantic and peculiar sovereign. He protests in his letter that he “wantede 
... Toome to escape." Among other matters discussed was the king's bête 
noire. 

His Majestie muche askede concerninge my opinion of the new weede 
tobacco, and said “it woud, by its use, infuse ill qualities on the braine, 
and that no lernede man ought to taste it, and wishede it forbidden"?! 


The views on tobacco expressed by James 1 can be appropriately considered 
with those of English churchmen. He thought himself qualified as an arbiter 
of morals and conduct and was always ready to exhort his subjects, as he did 
in the Counterblaste. He was certainly the most prominent lay preacher of 
his time. This is a leviathan in the long literature of abuse, and, in discussing 
works on tobacco at the end of the sixteenth century, it is impossible to keep 
from quoting it. After denying that tobacco has any medical value, the 
author declares that smoking is harmful to health and a dirty, wasteful habit. 


He works up to a vituperative peroration.?? 


In your abuse thereof sinning against God, harming your selues both in 
persons and goods, and raking also thereby the markes and notes of 


89 Vol. op 46-47. 

90 V, infra, Chapter vin, the similar reproaches leveled against Ralegh. 
91 Vol, 1, p. 370. 

92 On sig. Ds. 
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vanitie vpon you: by the custome thereof making your selues to be 
wondered at by all forreine ciuill Nations, and by all strangers that come 
among you, to be scorned and contemned: A custome loathsome to the 
eye, hatefull to the nose, harmefull to the braine, dangerous to the lungs, 
and in the blacke stinking fume thereof, neerest resembling the horrible 
Stigian smoake of the pit that is bottomlesse. 


He wrote another sermon in 1618, the year of the judicial murder of Ralegh, 
called The Peace-maker, aimed at various disorders of the age: drunkenness, 
riot, quarreling and especially duelling, all of which trouble the peace of 
the realm. Many young men engage in these personal encounters to preserve 
their honor or reputation. In his reprobation the king compares this custom 
with the fashion of tobacco smoking.9? 


This punctualitie of Reputation is no better then a Bewitching Sorcerie, 
that inchaunts the spirits of young men, like the Smoke of fashion, that 
Witch Tobacco, which hath quite blowne away the smoke of Hospitalitie, 
and turned the Chimneyes of their Fore-fathers, into the Noses of their 
Children. And by all Computation (if Computation may be kept for 
Folly) I thinke the Vapour of the one, and the Vaine-glorie of the other, 
came into England much vpon a voyage, and hath kept as close together, 
as the Report followes the Powder. 


John Aubrey wrote his Lives in the period from 1669 to 1696. They were 
not contemporaneously printed.?* In this work he bears testimony to the 
attitude in his early youth towards the question of smoking among the clergy. 
He says,” "Within these 35 years ‘twas scandalous for a divine to take 
tobacco." That smoking among students, many of whom were candidates 
for holy orders, was frowned on by scholastic authorities of the period is 
clear from the prohibitions of the use of tobacco at Cambridge University, 
during visits of James 1 and Charles x to that institution;?? also by a statute 
of Oxford University?" This regulated the conduct of undergraduates and 
other students within the city of Oxford, reading: 


It is ordained that scholars of whatsoever condition do avoid inns, taverns, 
wine-sellers, or any house whatever, within the City or Precincts of the 
University, where wine or any other drink, or the Nicotian herb, otherwise 
known as Tobacco, is commonly sold. . . . And if any under the age of 
eighteen, not being a graduate, should offend in this, let him be publicly 


83 This passage occurs on sig. Ds'-Ds^ in the 1619 edition. 

94 Issued in 1818. 

95 Vo], 2, p. 512. 

96 The Progresses of King James the First, J. Nichols, London, 1828, Vol. mx, p. 44 and 45, 
97 Statuta selecta e corpore Statutorum Universttatis Oxon., 1638, p. 164—165. 
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flogged, But if the offender be over eighteen, or a graduate, for the first 
and second offence let him pay a fine of six shillings and eightpence to 
the University. 


For a third offence he was to be imprisoned for a month, and for a fourth 
offence sent down. 

In 1651 George Fox noted with disapproval that a change had come over 
godly people in respect to smoking; he records in his journal ® that the 
people at Cleveland, formerly decorous in their conduct “took tobacco, and 
drank ale in their meetings, and were grown light and loose.” Richard Baxter, 
in his Catholick Theologie, 1675, also notes a change in the attitude of 
orthodox church people in this regard Pi He states that “among the Religious 
stricter party . . . it was then a crime with them to take Tobacco, and now 
it is none.” 

Among English divines of the late sixteenth century who were men of 
letters as well as writers on theology two stand out above their fellows. Much 
the greater of these is John Donne,’ Dean of St. Paul's. But Joseph Hall,’ 
Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, left a mark on the literature of his time; not 
all of his voluminous works are sermons. Both these men, so upright and 
orthodox in later years, in their youth tried their prentice hand at poetry. In 
the case of Donne this poetry, which he did not deem suitable for publication 
in his lifetime, is the basis for his fame. Hall printed his satires as a very 
young man and the book narrowly escaped burning; he prudently refrained 
thereafter from publishing verse, an activity which, like smoking, seems to 
have been at the time deemed unsuitable for a clergyman. 

Three of Donne’s satires, which one critic has happily described as more 
witty and weighty than those of his contemporaries,’ are considered to 
have been written about 1598. The first satire describes a walk through 
London with a fashionable fop of the day. Amongst others met with was a 
` smoker of tobacco: 

... we went on; till one who did excell 

Th’ Indians in drinking his Tobacco well 
Mett us, they talk’d: I whisperd let us goe 
May be you smell h’m not; truly I doe.199 


98 Journal, London, 1765, p. 52. 

89 Book u, p. 298. 

100 1578-1681. 

101 1574—1658. 

102 Grierson, p. 207. 

103 Quoted from the contemporary manuscript, c. 1620, written by John Cave, in the Arents 
Tobacco Collection. 
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Donne’s aversion to tobacco seems to have been more physical than moral. At 
this period he had yet to go to Cadiz with my Lord of Essex. He had not 
yet thought of taking orders, and certainly his conduct at the time was not 
strait-laced. 

Joseph Hall frequently referred to Juvenal, Horace and Persius, the Roman 
satirists; he apparently felt that he was their English counterpart. He pub- 
lished his Virgidemiarum . . . First three Bookes, of Tooth-lesse satyrs, Lon- 
don, 1597, and Virgidemiarum The three last Bookes, of byting satyres in 
1598. These works escaped the fire decreed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for various books in 1599 and 1600 by a hair's breadth. Appropriately 
enough, the future bishop dealt with tobacco in the "byting satyres." In book 
1v, satire 41% he tells, of a talkative gourmet: 


Lastly to seale vp all that he hath spoke, 
Quaffes a whole Tunnell of Tobacco smoke. 


In book v, satire 2, speaking 1% of the decline of English hospitality, in lines 
prophetic of those of King James, already quoted: 


Nor halfe that smoke from all his chymneies goes 
As one Tobacco-pipe driues through his nose. 


The author of these verse satires was to write a prose satire before he gave 
up secular literature. He became a distinguished clergyman, but, like some 
of his fellows in the Established Church, fell on evil days within the time 
of the Commonwealth. He was forced to leave his bishop's palace and retire 
to a “cottage.” He himself sadly describes 1 the Parliament soldiers in the 
cathedral: “Drinking and Tobacconing as freely as if it had turn'd Ale-house." 

Joseph Beaumont. H also a poetic divine, although he published only one 
poem during his lifetime, left the most of his verse in manuscript.’ He 
was a very minor poet, but attained respectable rank as a theologian, being 
master of Peterhouse and Jesus College, Cambridge, and regius professor of 
divinity. He apparently did not share the laxness and lightness glanced at 
by Fox and Baxter, which would seem to have increased at the Restoration, 


104 On sig. Cz". 

105 On sig. rw 

106 Bishop Hall's Hard measure, p. 16. 

107 1616-1699. 

108 Psyche, London, 1648. 

108 A selection of his lesser verse was printed in 1749, and 177 poems in a manuscript in his hand 
were published as The minor poems of Joseph Beaumont, ed. Eloise Robinson, Boston, 1914. 
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Contemporary manuscript of the first satire of John Donne, showing the reference 
to tobacco. From a collection of Donne's poetic works in the hand of John Cave, 
written about 1620. In the Arents Collection. 
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in regard to smoking, ale-drinking and other amusements. In a poem of twelve 
stanzas, entitled, Tobacco, he expresses very well the attitude which obtained 
amongst most of his cloth at the end of the sixteenth century and considerably 
later, if Aubrey is to be believed. For this reason, although it is a versified 
sermon, rather than a poem, and written after 1600, several stanzas may 
find a place bere 7? 


Welcome Thou wert at first, & thought to be 
But tame & honest poyson, which good Art 
Might mixe into a wholsomenes: but Wee 
Mistook thy power, whose cheife & mightiest part 
Doth on y? Soule not on y° Body prey 
And can heal this, whilst that it doth destroy. 


And art Thou not a vapour full as vain 
As Man himselfe? O costly smoke, could We 
But estimate thy Nothing, we might gain 
A Virtue for our Prodigalitie, 
And spend in Incense Altars to perfume, 
What in thy empty stink We now consume. 


That Embleme which is stamp'd so plain in Thee 
Might well have frighted Us: A Mouth from whence 
Stream Fire & Smoak, must needs a Copie be 
Of Erebus's black Jawes; yet some pretence 

Or others still we have y? Pipe to fill: 

Rather then part w thee weel look like Dell 111 


An even blacker blot on the centuries of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion than the warfare between nations and the religious persecutions prac- 
tised by each branch of Christendom upon the other was the dreadful cruelty 
caused by the belief in witcheraft. One historian of this has truly said, "The 
witch mania in its extreme form has been manifested only by the Catholics 
and Protestants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and by some 
tribes of African savages. !!? It has been estimated that three-quarters of a 
million poor victims, accused of commerce with evil spirits (the devil, of 
course, was considered to be the prime mover in causing human beings to 
practice witchcraft) were put to death between 1500 and 1700.3 The 


110 Op, cit., p. 70-72. 

111 The usual association of smoking with the lower regions, so often insisted upon by the clerical 
enemies of tobacco, is here rather tiresomely repeated. 

112 Withington, p. 190. 

118 Ibid., p. 208. 
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accounts of these trials and executions, left by the witch-burners themselves, 
can only be read by the exceptionally stout-hearted. 

Few men, whatever their belief, dared to write against the prevalent 
delusion, believed in by the priests, judges and rulers throughout all Europe. 
Reginald Scot, in England, wrote The discouerie of witchcraft, 1584, which 
he designed to combat the idea that poor, aged and helpless people, especially 
women, could be witches. A few of his compatriots were favorably inclined 
to his arguments, but many wrote against him, and the prominent 
witch-hunter, James 1, attacked him in his Daemonologie * and caused 
Scot's work to be burned after he himself came to the English throne.!!5 The 
other important sixteenth-century work to combat the belief in witchcraft 
was the De praestigiis daemonum, first printed at Basel in 1563, by Johann 
Weyer (or Jan Wier ). This had served as an important source for Scot's work. 
Six editions of Weyer's book, with numerous additions, were reprinted by 
1583. It was translated into German and into French. Weyer 18 was born 
in Brabant and obtained a medical degree at Orleans. After 1550 he was 
physician to Duke William of Cleves. It was to this nobleman's protection 
that the daring Weyer owed his immunity from persecution as a defender 
of the so-called witches. He wrote as a physician, and declared that all the 
pretended examples of sorcery were due to ignorance, lying and superstition. 
One important section of the work is devoted to the drugs which, Weyer 
says, cause the stupor and trance of the witches. Amongst these are bella- 
donna, Thebaic opium and henbane. Probably in the edition of 1583 he 
added tobacco to these, in the following passage:117 


Not different from this is what Nicolaus Monardes, doctor of Seville, 
writes concerning Tabaco of the Indies, called Petum by the Portuguese, 
Nicotiana, herb of the queen and the holy herb by the French. 


Weyer had the distinction of being attacked by James 1.119 His work was put 
on the Index librorum prohibitorum by the Catholic Church; it was burned 
by the Protestant University of Marburg.!!? 

Tobacco continued to be associated with witchcraft, as it had been with the 
devil. When next mentioned, however, it is by one of the most persistent and 


114 Workes, p. 91. 

115 In 1590 he had presided over one of the most infamous of the witch trials. 

118 1515—1588. 

117 Cited from the German translation of the 1588 edition, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1586, R.,"-R.1,*. 


118 Op. cit. supra, p. 92. 
119 Withington, p. 221. 
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successful of the persecutors of the witches: Pierre de Lancre, “demonog- 
rapher extraordinary”??? His belief in evil spirits showed him to be a true 
follower of the favorite superstition of the sixteenth century. He was sent 
in 1609 by Henry 1v to Labourd as a royal commissioner to root out the 
sorcerers with which this was said to be infested. He performed his task so 
well that he destroyed hundreds of the inhabitants. He wrote a work on 
sorcery and witches which was one of the most curious ever produced on this 
subject. It exhibits his complete faith in the cruel and vile occupation to 
which he had devoted his energy and talent. This book is called, Tableau de 
l'inconstance des mauvais anges et demons. It was printed at Paris in 1612 
and again in 1613. In describing the witches of Labourd the author exhibits a 
disgust with tobacco along with his detestation of the women who use it:1#1 


And as the Indians on the island of Hispaniola when taking the smoke of 
a certain plant called Cohoba, feel disturbed in their mind, and putting 
their hands between their knees and with bowed heads, remain thus for 
some time in a trance, and get up quite frantic and foolish, telling marvels 
of their false gods which they call Cemis, just so do our witches returnin 
from the Sabbath. In this same way these use Petun or Nicotiane, eac 
having a plant in their garden, no matter how small, the smoke of which 
they use to clear their head, and to sustain themselves somewhat against 
hunger. I do not indeed know whether this plant puts them out of their 
senses as that other plant does the Indians. But I well know and it is 
certain that it makes their breath and bodies so stinking that no one who 
was not accustomed to it could stand it, and they use it three or four 
times a day. 


As has been intimated, they burned books as well as witches in the six- 
teenth century. Among the half-dozen or so of the books ordered by Arch- 
bishop Whitgift and the Bishop of London to be burned in 1599 and 1600, 
as unfit to be printed, some contain passages on tobacco, of varying degrees 
of importance, as we shall presently see. We can not suppose that, in the 
eyes of these clerical censors, the interest of the authors in tobacco made 
their works any more fit to be read. 


120 15537-1631. 
121 On sig. E; Ei. 
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SMITH, RoBerr P. 
Swing music: “le jazz hot.” Independent 
journal of Columbia, 8:4. March 6, 19886. 
Reprinted in in Litera est, 121:20, A 
4, 1938; rotitled "Round and wana i = 
SMITH, STUFF. 


Critics in the doghouse. Down beat. 6:9. 
Aug., 1939. 


SoLo man. Time, 54:56-58. Dec. 5, 1949. illus. 
Art Tatum. 


SPAETH, SIGMUND. 


Jazz is not music; a reply to George Antheil 
in the July Forum. Forum. 80:287—271. Aug, 
1928. 


Jazzmania. North American review. 225; 
539-544, May, 1928. 

When the masters "jazz." Literary digest. 
98:23. Aug. 11, 1928, 


SPARLING, EARL. 


Ghost writer of jazz. Seribner’s magazine. 
90:594—600. Dec., 1931. 


SPECHT, PAUL. 


Specht studies European conditions, Orches- 
tra world. 2:16-17. Nov., 1926. 


SPEED, ARTHUR. 


Native African music goes foreign. Musician. 
46:66. April, 1941. 


SPELBERG, E. D. 
Jazz. Smidse (Arnhem), 8:264-272. 1927. 
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SPENCER, Onan L. 

Boogle was hot stuff in 1904, Down 
beat. 6:22. July, 1939, 

Handy shocked family by riding freight to 
Chicago with horns. Down beat. 5:25, 4b. 
Dec., 1938. 

Jelly would flash that G-note, laugh in your 
face. Down beat. 8:4. Aug. 1, 1941. 

‘Jelly Roll” Morton. 

Ragtime aided advent of syncopated music. 
Down beat. 12:4. July 15, 1945. 


Spry, WALTER. 

What effect has jazz upon present day music 
and composers? Etude. 45:420. June, 1927. 
“STALE Bread’s” sadness gave "jazz" to the 
world. Literary digest. 61:47-48. April 28, 
1919. 


STANNARD, DOUGLAS, 

The Negro and Tin Pan Alley. New states- 
man and nation (London). 21:89—-83. Jan. 25, 
1941. 


START, CLARISSA. 

First in jump and jive. Negro digest. 3:19— 
20. Tuly, 1945. 

Condensed from St. Louis Post Dispatoh, April 28, 


STEARNS, MARSHALL W. 
Rebop, bebop, and bop. Harper's magazine. 
200:89—98. April, 1950. 


Roundtable on jazz. New York Times. sect. 
2, p. 7, col. 6. Àug. 24, 1952. 


Wingy Manone — the spirit of New Orleans. 
Hot news. 1:5-6. July, 1935. 


STEIG, HENRY. 

Alligators’ idol. New Yorker. 18:31—88. April 
17, 1937, illus. 

Benny Goodman. 


STEN, GERTRUDE. 


Miss Stein finds jazz both tender and violent. 
Down beat. 12:1. Sept. 1, 1945. 


STEVENS, PAUL. 


Back Bay boogie. American magazine. 138: 
46-47. Dec., 1944. illus. 


STEWART, OLLIE. 

What price jazz] an interview with Noble 
Sissle on modern music. Southern workman. 
64:78-81. March, 1935. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


STIRLING TAYLOR, G. R. 


Political music. The Outlook (London). 57: 
420. June 12, 1926. 


STONE, FRED. 


The origin of ragtime, New York Times. sect. 
9, p. 2, col. 8. March 23, 1924. 


STRAIGHT, CHARLEY. 


Straight fired Bix in a hurry! Down beat. 
7:24, Oct. 15, 1940, illus, 


STRAUS, HENRIETTA. 
Jazz and “the rhapsody in blue.” Nation. 
118:263. March 5, 1924, 


Marking the miles. Nation. 114:292-294. 
March 8, 1992. 


STREET, JULIAN. 
The jazz baby. S evening post. 195: 
5-6, 73-74, 76, 79-81. July 15, 1922, illus. 
Fiction, 


STRINGHAM, EDWIN. 
Jazz; an educational problem. Musical quar- 
terly. 12:190-195. April, 1926. 


STRUNSKY, SIMEON. 


In the matter of jazz. New York Times 
magazine. p. 4. Feb. 8, 1995. 


STOART, DAVE. 


Kid Ory. Jazz information. 2:5-8. Nov. 22, 
1940, illus. 


STUDENTS in arms against jazz. Literary digest. 
72:35. March 18, 1922. 


Success story. Time. 56:82, 85. Oct. 23, 1950. 
illus. 
Joo Bushkin. 


Sucar & spice. Time. 55:53, Jan. 16, 1950. 
illus, 
Sarah Vaughan. 


SWEET perennial. Time. 51:49. March 15, 1948. 
illus. 

Maxine Sullivan. 
“Swine” is on the way, but up or down? 


embattled ae can't agree. Newsweek. 12: 
26, July 25, 1938. 


Swine music held degenerated jazz. New York 
Times. p. 19, col. 5. July 27, 1988. 


Sy Oliver; composer, arranger, conductor. Op- 
portunity. 24:196—197. Fall, 1946. illus. 


THE LITERATURE OF JAZZ 


SYLVESTER, ROBERT. 

The barefoot boy and his band. Saturday 
evening post. 218:10—17, 52, 54, 56. May 18, 
1948. illus. 

Eddie Condon. 


A SyMPHONY a day. Etude. 56:705-706, 751, 
768. Nov., 1938. illus. 
Etude editorially decries jazz. 


TALL, tan and terrific. Coronet. 15:30—31. Jan., 
1944. illus. 
Lena Home. 


‘TAUBMAN, HOWARD. 

The “Duke” invades Camegie Hall. New 
York Times magazine. p. 10. April 30, 1943. 
illus. 

Satchmo wears his crown gaily. New York 
Times magazine. p. 12, 18, 20, 22. Jan. 29, 
1950. illus. 

Swing and Mozart, too. New York Times 
magazine. p. 7, 15. Dec. 29, 1940. illus. 

Benny Goodman. 

Why Gershwin’s tunes live on. New York 
Times magazine. p. 20. Sept. 20, 1952. illus. 


TAYLOR, Drrms. 
Respectabilizing jazz. Literary digest. 79:31. 
Nov. 24, 1923. illus. 


TAYLOR, NicHOLAS G. 


Jazz music and its relation to African musie. 
Musical courier. 84:7, June 1, 1922. illus. 


TEA & jam. Time. 46:62. Dec. 8, 1945. illus. 
Sidney Gross and British jazz. 


TEAGARDEN, JACK, 

Critics in the doghouse. Down beat. 7:1, 
12. May 1, 1940. 

There's no backbiting in my band. Down 
beat. 6:2, 80. Sept., 1939. 

The world's greatest horn player. Negro 
digest. '1:46—49. March, 1949, 

Condensed from Varsity, Deo., 1948, 


THAT good-time sound. Time. 55:48-49. March 
6, 1950. allus. 
Firehouse five plus two. 


THAT old feeling. Time. 49:52, March 31, 1947. 
illus. 


Sidney Bechet. 


T HELL, Sn. 

Blues for Kate. Park east, 12:58-63, March, 
1952. illus. 

Fiction. 
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THERE was jazz in 1850. New York Times 
magazine. p. 15, col. 8. June 22, 1924. 


‘THOMSON, VIRGIL. 
The cult of jazz. Vanity fair. 24:54, 118. 
June, 1925. illus. . 


I say it's music...hot Vogue. p. 82, 72. 
Feb. 15, 1943. 


Jazz. American mercury. 2:465—467. August, 
1924. 

Swing again. Modern music. 15:160-166. 
March - April, 1938. 


Swing music. Modern music. 18:12-17. 
May — June, 1986, 


Tuosx old faces. Time. 51:51. Jan. 19, 1948, 
illus. 


THRUELSEN, RICHARD, 


Sideman with a horn. Saturday evening post. 
219:26—27 +. Dec. 28, 1946. illus. 


Alec Fia. 


‘TEURMAN, WALLACE. 


Harlem place in the sun. Dance magazine. 
10:23, 54, 56. May, 1928. illus. 


Trronp, WILLIAM R. 


Swing! Swing! Swing! Etude. 55:777~778, 
835—836. Dec., 1937. illus. 


Tonxs, Eric. 


The Luis Russell orchestra. Jazz journal. 
2:6. Jan., 1949. illus. 


TREBOR, HAYNES. 
Ethnography of jazz. New York Times. sect. 
7, p. 6, col. 5, April 17, 1927. 


TRISTANO, LENNIE. 
What's right with the beboppers. Metro, 
nome. 63:14. July, 1947. illus. 


What's wrong with the beboppers. Metro- 
nome. 63:16. June, 1947. illus. 


TRUMBAUER, FRANK, 
Bix. Metronome, 54:19, 55. Nov., 1938. illus. 


Tscuun, Ernst EF. 
The immortals object. Living age. 8321:653- 
655. April 5, 1924. 


The immortals protest against jazz. Etude. 
42:670. Oct., 1924. 


Torrs, Roserr B. 


Defending Goodman. New York Times. sect. 
11, p. 8, col. 5. Jan, 28, 1938. 
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TURNER, CHITTENDEN, 

Dance, the foe of American song, a musical 
missing link wanders far from the echoes of 
jazz. Arts & decoration. 20:21, 75-77. Nov., 
1923. illus. 


TURNER, JOE. 
Kansas City moods. Metronome. 62:18. 
March, 1945. illus. 


TURNER, W. J. 

Jazz music. New statesman (London). 16: 
532. Feb. 5, 1921. 

Syncopated-jazz-ragtime, New statesman 
(London). 22:14-15, Oct. 13, 1928. 

Vitamins in music. New statesman (Lon- 
don). 24:390—391. Jan. 10, 1925. 


Waltz-ki e ee . New statesman 
(London). 27:18-14. April 17, 1926. 


TYLER, MARIAN. 
Jazz leaves home. Nation. 122:68. Jan. 20, 
1928. 


Urnopa, SETSUO. 
Jazz songs of Japan. Trans-Pactfic. 17:0, 8. 
Sept. 26, 1929. 


UraANov, BARRY. 

Cootie calls Chick 
nome. 57:20-21, 46—4 

Chick Webb. 

Fats Navarro. Metronome. 63:19, 88-89. 
Nov., 1947. 

Jazz of this quarter. View. 97—99. Oct., 1944. 
illus. p. 141—142, Dec., 1944. illus. 

The Jukes take over swing. American mer- 
cury. 51:172-177. Oct., 1940. 

Louis and jazz. Metronome. 62:20-21, 83. 
April, 1945. 

Mary Lou Williams. Metronome. 65:12—18, 
24. July, 1949. illus. 
VAILLAT, LÉANDRE. 

The dance in 1926, Living age. 331:154- 
158. Oct. 15, 1928. 


VAN VECHTEN, CARL, 

The black blues. Vanity fair. 24:57, 86, 92. 
August, 1925. 

Memories of Bessie Smith. Jazz record. no. 
58:6-7, 29. Sept., 1947. 
VAUGHAN, SARAH. 

Hate stilled my song. Negro digest. 7:17~ 
18. May, 1949. 

Condensed from Trug experience, Jan., 1949. 


test leader. Metro- 
. July, 1941. illus. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Vienna is alarmed by inroads of jazz. New York 
Times. p. 2, col. 4. April 15, 1928. 

Discussion of Emmerich Kalman operetta, “Duchess 
of Chicago." 
ViPERS, tea, and jazz. Newsweek. 28:88-89. 
Oct. 28, 1948. illus. 


Mezz Mezzrow. 


WALKER, AARON “T-BONE.” 

T-Bone blues. Record changer. 6:5-6, 12. 
Oct., 1947. illus, 

As told to Jane Greenough. 


WALLER, Fats, Current biography 1942. p. 862— 
804. illus. 


Wan on jazz. Playground. 16:459-460. Jan., 
1823. 


Wann, W. E. 


Music of the Gold Coast. Gold Coast review. 
9:214. 1927. 


WATERMAN, RICHARD A. 

"Hot" rhythm in Negro music. Journal of the 
American Musicological Society. 1:24-87. 
Spring, 1948, illus, 


Warr, DOUGLAS. 


Jazz in tails. Town e country. p. 150-151, 
278-279. Oct., 1946. illus. 


Weaven, H, E. 

Syncopation; a study of musical rhythms. 
Journal of general psychology. 20:409-429, 
April, 1989, illus, 


Wess, H. Brook. 


The slang of jazz. American speech. 12:179— 
184. Oct., 1937. 


WEBER, JACK. 
Fakers taught 
beat. 6:9, 12. Mar 


WxarLcoME,. Time. 54:44-45. Nov. 7, 1949. 
illus. 
Louis Armstrong. 


on how to play. Down 


WELLES, KINGSLEY. 
Is the popularity of jazz music waning? Radio 
broadcast. 8:177-178. Dec., 1925. illus. 


WETTLING, GEORGE. 

Lincoln Gardens, HRS Soctety rag. p. 24-28. 
Dec., 1941. 

King Oliver. 

Swinging like mad. The Needle. 1:20-21. 
Sept., 1944, illus. 


THE LITERATURE OF JAZZ 


WEXLER, JERRY. 
Rhythm and blues in 1950. Saturday review 
of literature. 33:49. June 24, 1950. illus. 


War makes Nat King Cole king? Vue. 2:87- 
91. Dec., 1951. illus. 


Wars the matter with jazz? Etude. 41:0. 
Jan., 1924. 


WHEN European composers jazz. Literary di- 
gest. 96:25-26. March 17, 1928. 


Weng is jazz leading America? Etude. 42: 
517-520. Aug., 1924. 


Were jazz is taking us musically. Current 
opinion. T7:746-747. Dec., 1924. 


Warne the Etude stands on jazz. Etude. 42: 
515. Aug., 1924. 
Etude does not endorse jazz. 


Warre the word “jazz” started, Music trade 
review. 68:50. May 8, 1919. 


Wauarraxer, Rocers E. M. 

Spokesman with a tem . New Yorker. 
21:28—37. April 28, 1945; 21:28—41. May 5, 
1945. illus. 

Profile of Eddie Condon. 


WHITEHORN, CHESTER. 
Calypso. Cue. 19:18-19. Feb. 4, 1940. illus. 


WHITEMAN, PAUL. 


The all-American swing band. Colliers. 102: 
9-12, 63-64, Sept. 10, 1938. illus. 

“Blue-Chip” Lang fluffed PW's dough. Down 
beat. 6:8, 14. May, 1939. 

Eddie Lang. 

Folk music of the machine age. Literary di- 
gest. 92:27. March 26, 1927. 

The greatest gent I've ever known. Metro- 
nome. 54:16,21. Nov., 1988. illus. 

Bix Beiderbeoke. 

In defense of fazz and its makers. New York 
Times magazine. p. 4, 22. March 18, 1927. 
illus. 

No swing at Carnegie. Metronome, 55:38. 
Jan., 1938. 

This thing called jazz. Rotarian. 54:34—30, 
70. Tune, 1938. illus. 

“To jazz" or "to rag." Literary digest. 73:31. 
May 6, 1922. 

What is jazz doing to American music? 
Etude. 429:523—524. Aug., 1924. illus. 
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WHITEMAN, Paul Current biography 1945. 
p. 671-674. illus. 


WHITEMAN, PAUL, AND Mary MARGARET 
McBxre. 

Jazz. S post. 198:3-—5, 90, 92. 
Feb. 27; 108:32—33, 180, 185-188, 188, 191. 
March 6; 198:28-29, 136-187, 141-142, 147. 
March 18, 1928. illus. 


Wuxoa-ho-ho-ho-ho-hol Time. 27:30-35. Jan. 
20, 1936. illus. 
Farley-Riley and swing. 
Wuo’s got the button? Musician, 44:54—55. 
March, 1939. 
Editorial on swing music. 
Wisonc, Mary Hoyt. 
The three emperors of Broadway. Arts & 
decoration. 23:48, 66, 72. May, 1995. illus. 
George Gershwin, Jerome Kem and Irving Berlin. 


WIENER, JEAN. 

Le jazz et la musique. Conferencia; journal 
de l'université des annales. 22 anneé, no. 12: 
623—631. 5 juin, 1998. illus. 


WILBUR, Bos. 

Studying with Bechet. Jazz music. 3, no. 10: 
24-27, 1948. illus. 

WILDER, ALEC, 

À look at the Duke. Saturday review of 
literature. 31:43—44. Aug. 28, 1948. illus. 
WiLEY, EARL. 

Drummer from Chicago. Jazz record. no. 
33:8-9. June, 1945. 

WiLLIAMS, Many Lov. 

Music and progress. Jazz record. no, 60:23— 
24, Nov., 1947. 

WILLIAMS, RICHARD. 


Basic swing-lish or how to know what the 
ounger generation is talking about. House 
eautiful. 86:277, 94—95. Feb., 1944. 


WILLIAMS, RICHARD L. 


He wouldn't cross the lind. Life. 31:81—84, 
89-94. Sept. 8, 1951. illus. 


WXLsON, EARL. 


Gabriel in five. Liberty. 20:16-17, 56. July 
3, 1948. illus. 


Harry James. 


WiLSON, EDMUND. 


The jazz problem. New republic. 45:217— 
219. Jan. 18, 1926. 
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Witson, TEppy. 


Teddy Wilson tells the critics off. Down beat. 
6:2, 14, 22, Oct. 1, 1989. 


WINDING, Kat. 
Don't judge a jazzman by his nationality. 
Melody maker. 26:3. July 1, 1950. illus. 


Winter, Manian H. 
Juba and American minstrelsy. Dance index. 
6:28-[48]. Feb., 1947. illus. 


WisTER, Laang, 
"Yes, I teach em jazz. Etude. 40:588. Aug., 
1928. 


WirH a nail file. Time. 53:02. April 25, 1949. 
illus. 
Artie Shaw’s attempt to bring classical music to bop 


Worr, BEN. 
Abstract artists pay homage to jazz. Art di- 
gest. 21:15. Dec. 1, 1940. illus. 


WOLFE, BERNARD. 
Ecstatic in blackface. Modern review. 3:196— 
208. Jan., 1950. 


Uncle Remus and the malevolent rabbit. 
Commentary. 8:31—41, July, 1949. 


WoopING, SAMUEL. 
Eight years abroad with a jazz band. Etude. 
57:233-284, 282. April, 1989. illus. 


The remarkable joumey of “The Chocolate Kiddies” 
band. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Woopy’s blues heaven. Newsweek. 26:76. Dec. 
91, 1945. illus. 
Woody Herman. 


Woot, S. J. 
Toscanini’s ideas on music old and new, 


he can see some merit in jazz. New York Times 
magazine. p. 3. April 15, 1928. illus. 


Worx, Jonn W. 

Changing patterns in Negro folk songs. Jour- 
nal of American folklore. 62:186-144. April - 
June, 1949. illus. 


YBARRA, T. R. 

Jazz'er up! Broadway's conquest of E ; 
New York Times magazine. p. 3, 17. Dec. 18, 
1921. illus, 


Treason on the Blue Danube. The Outlook 
and independent. 152:6. May 1, 1929. 


YOUNG, LESTER. 


Pres talks about himself, copycats. Down 
beat. 16:15. May 6, 1949. 


Younc stylist, old style. Time. 58:44, 46. July 9, 
1951. illus, 
Ralph Sutton. 


ZACHEIS, Lys. 
Bixie. Jazz. 1, no. 9:6-8. 1948, illus. 


ZOLOTOW, MAURICE. 

The duke of hot. Saturday evening post. 
210:24—25, 57, 59. Aug. 7, 1943. illus. 

Duke Ellington. 

Harlem’s great white father. Saturday eve- 
ning post. 214:97, 40, 64, 66, 68. Sept. 27, 
1941. illus, 

Moe Gale, entrepreneur of Negro talent, 


Appendix B 
MAGAZINES DEVOTED WHOLLY OR PRINCIPALLY TO JAZZ 


These periodicals have not been systematically indexed. Only the larger articles 
have been cited in the preceding section (Appendix A). Here will be found much 
of interest on events and similar information of interest to students of the subject. 


Apu (Toronto) *Monthly. June 1944~. 
Songwriting magazine. 


AMERICAN Jazz Review (New York). Monthly. 
Nov., 1944. 


Ancry Prencurns (Melbourne). Quarterly. 
Autumn, 1946-~, 

Literary review. 
AUSTRALIAN Jazz QuanrERLY (Melbourne). 
Quarterly. Autumn, 1946~ 


BAnrRooM AND BAND (London). Monthly. 
1984-1936. 


BanD Leapers (New York). Monthly, 1944—. 


Bags Srreer (New Orleans). Monthly. 
March, 1945. 


Bruge Ravram (Australia). Monthly. Sept, 
1942 — Oct., 1942. 


Crer (Santa Monica, Calif.). Monthly. March 
1846-. 


THE LITERATURE OF JAZZ 


DISCOGRAPHY — Fon THE Jazz STUDENT (Lon- 
don). Monthly. Oct., 1942 — April, 1944. 


Tse Decoran (Barking, Essex, Eng.). Bi- 
monthly. Aug., 1948-. 


Tue DiscouxTER (Evansville, Ind.). Monthly. 
Jan., 1948—. 


Down Brat (Chicago). Bi-monthly. July, 
1984-, 


Esquime Jazz Boox (New York). Annual. 
1944-1947. 


Estrap (Stockholm). Monthly. 1929-. 


H. R. S. Rac (New York). Monthly. Aug, 
1940 — March, 1941. 

Three preliminary numbers were issued: July, Sept., 
1938, and Jan., 1939. 


Hor Crus MAGAZINE (Brussels). Monthly. 
Jan., 1946 — June, 1948. 

Absorbed in Jass hot. 
Hor Jazz Crva (Sastre, Argentina). Quarterly. 
1944—, 


Hor News (London). Weekly. 1935-. 


Hor Nores ( Waterford, Eire). Bi-monthly. 
March, 1946 — Spring, 1948, 


Hor Revux (Lausanne, Switzerland). Monthly. 
Dec., 1945 — May, 1947. 
Absorbed in Jazz hot. 


Imtaces MusicALES (Paris). Weekly. Dec., 
1945-. 
Page devoted to jazz in each issue. 


INSTANTE MusicaLce (Argentina). Monthly. 
1946-, 


Jazz (Brussels). Fortnightly. March, 1945 — 
Dec., 1945. 
Superseded by Hot Club magazine. 


Jazz (Gothenburg, Sweden). Monthly. Oct., 
1948-, 


Jazz (New York). Monthly. June, 1942 — Dec., 
1943. n. s. Dec., 1944 — Jan., 1945. 


Jazz (Prague). Monthly, 1947—. 


Jazz (Rekjavik, Iceland). Monthly. March, 
1947 — Nov., 1947. 


Jazz Commantany (Dalbeattie, Scotland). 
1944-1945. 


Jazz Forum (Fordingbridge, Hants, Eng.). 
Quarterly. May, 1946 — July, 1947. 


Jazz Hor (Paris). Monthly. March, 1935- 
Aug., 1989, n. s. Oct., 1945—. 
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Jazz INFORMATION (New York). Weekly, later 
fortnightly. Sept., 1939 - Dec., 1941. 


Jazz Jounnaz (London). Monthly. May, 
1948-. 


Jazz JuNcrIoN Jive (London). Annual. 1943-— 
1945. 


Jazz MAGAZINE (Buenos Aires). Monthly. 
Sept., 1945 — Oct., 1946. 


Jazz MAGAZINE (Chilwell, Notts, Eng.). Bi- 
monthly. Sept., 1946-1947. 


Jazz Music (London). Monthly, later bi- 
monthly. Oct., 1942 — April, 1944; n. s. July, 
1948-. 


Jazz News v Belgium). Monthly. May - 
June, 1945-1946 


Jazz News (Zurich). Monthly. 1940-1941. 


Jazz Norzs (Melbourne, later Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia). Monthly. Jan., 1941. 


Jazz QuAnTERLY (Texas, later Chicago). Quar- 
terly. summer, 1942-1945. 


Jazz Recon» (New York). Monthly. Feb., 
1948 — Dec., 1947. 


Jazz Recon» ( Newark, Notts., Eng.). Monthly. 
May, 1948 — April, 1944. 


Jazz Review (London). Monthly. Jan., 1045 
Organ of the American Jazz Society. 


Jazz Rurrs (Antwerp). 


Jazz Session (Chicago). Monthly. Sept. 
1944 — Feb., 1948. SE 


Jazz Tempo (Hollywood). Monthly. Jan., 
1946. 


Jazz Temro (London). Monthly. March, 
1943 — April, 1944. 


Jazz Wax (Birmingham, Eng.). Monthly. 
Aug., 1948 ~ Oct., 1948. 


THE JazzrmDER (New Orleans). Monthly. 
Jan., 1948 — Dec., 1948. 
Superseded by Playback. 


Jazzmen News (London). Monthly. 1945—. 
Jazz-oLocy (London). Monthly. 1944 — Feb., 
1947. 


Keynote (London). Quarterly. Autumn, 1945— 
1947, 


Tae MELopv Maren (London). Monthly, later 
weekly. 1926-. 


METRONOME (New York). Monthly. 1883-. 
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Magazines devoted wholly or principally to 
Jazz, continued 

Music AND Ruvrux (Los Ángeles). Monthly. 

P — 1945. 

Musica Jazz (Milan). Monthly. 1945-. 


Tex Musica Express (London). Weekly. 
Oct., 1946-. 


Tex Ness (New York). Monthly. June, 
1944 — summer, 1945. 

Norse, Hottywoop (Hollywood, California). 
Monthly. March, 1846 — July, 1946. 

Ong, Pray Taar Tare (San Francisco). Ir- 
regular. July, 1938. 

ORKESTER JOURNALEN (Stockholm). Monthly. 
1933—. 


Pickue (London). Monthly. Jan., 1946 - Dec., 
1947. 


PLATTER CHATTER (Seattle, Wash.). Monthly. 
Sept., 1945-104—? 


PLAyBACKX (New Orleans). Monthly. Jan, 
1949-. 


Tue Recond ADvERTISER (Northolt, Middx., 
Eng.). Monthly, later bi-monthly, Jan., 1948-. 


Tax Recon CHANGER (New York). Monthly. 
August, 1942. 


Tug Recorp ExcuHANGE (Toronto). Monthly. 
March, 1948. 
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Recorpiana (Norwich, Conn.). Irregular. 
May, 1944 — Oct., 1944. 


La Revoz pu Jazz (Paris). Monthly. Dec., 
1948-. 


Rarrem (London). Monthly. 1926-1989. 


Rrrmo v Mxropnr (Barcelona). Monthly. 
1943—. 


SEAC Jazz News (Colombo, Ceylon). Irregu- 
lar. Nov., 1946 — July, 1947. 


Soum Ser (Saint Joseph, Mo.). Monthly. 
1943 — August, 1945. 


Swine (Batavia, Java). Monthly. 1937—1938. 
Swine (New York). Monthly. 1938-1940. 


Swinc Music (Thames Ditton, Surrey, Eng.). 
Monthly, later quarterly. March, 1935 - au- 
tumn, 1936. 


Tempo (Los Angeles). Monthly. June 15, 
1933 — May 10, 1940. 


Tempo (Sydney, Australia). Monthly. 1936. 


UNIVERSAL Jazz aver as Eng.). 
Monthly. May 1946 - late 1946. 


Vox Por (London). Monthly. Jan., 1945 - 
Sept., 1945. 


Tur Wueet (Kannapolis, N. C.). Monthly. 
May, 1948 — Sept., 1948. 


News of the Month 


wi" uy 
CONTRIBUTOR 


CHARLOTTE HusAcx, whose short article leads off in this Bulletin, besides her 
library experience, has done personnel work with the Travellers Insurance 
Companies, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and the 
Life Extension Institute. During radio station WNYC's second Annual 
Book Festival last March, Miss Hubach was scheduled for a brief interview 
about what must be one of the oldest radio opera listening groups in the 
country. When another guest for the half-hour broadcast failed to materialize, 
NYPL’s Branch Librarian told the whole story. The Editor was so delighted 
with what he heard that he asked Miss Hubach to convert her part of the 
interview as nearly as she could into a story. Again, she has succeeded 
admirably. 
MICROFILM AVAILABLE 


FRANK WxrrEeNKAMPr's Social History of the United States: How the Comic 
Artists Saw Us, a typewritten manuscript completed in 1953, is now available 
on microfilm. Dr. Weitenkampf provides a general commentary, but his 
work is mainly a series of precise subject references to thousands of illustra- 
tions, plates and separately issued prints. They seemingly illustrate every 
phase and facet of American social life of the 19th century. Of the 494-page 
manuscript, 52 pages are devoted to an index which will guide the librarian 
and research worker to a wealth of pictorial material which has not hitherto 
been indexed. Cost of the positive microfilm copy, to be ordered from this 


Library, is $3.60. d uS 


PUBLICATIONS 


Tse Eprror’s Orrick has some copies of tear-sheets from the 1953 Trade List 
Annual catalogue, of the Library's old but regularly selling "Publications of 
the Historical Printing Club." As long as the supply lasts, the sheets will be 
sent upon request. 


Tosacco: Among enthusiastic followers of Sarah A. Dickson's “Panacea or 

Precious Bane; Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature," appearing currently 

in the Bulletin, is Harry Miller Lydenberg, retired Director of the Library. 
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He observes in a letter to Miss Dickson, “Your scholarly introduction to the 
early printed documents of tobacco calls for sincere appreciation as a con- 
tribution to scholarship, as an indication of scholarship directed at a field of 
interest and importance, both in the realm of industry and of human interest.” 
His enthusiasm has undoubtedly “rubbed off” on some of his neighbors in 
the “tobacco country” where he now resides. The Greensboro Daily News in 
an editorial, "Tobacco: Hero or Villian?", speaks of the installments it had 
seen as a “very interesting series .. . packed with curious information.” There 
have been so many inquiries as to whether and when “Panacea or Precious 
Bane” will be reprinted that an answer is in order. There are about six install- 
ments to come, and present schedules call for reprinting as a book during the 
Jate summer or early fall. The price cannot yet be set. 


Gxonck Arents’ delightful “Book Collecting — As I Have Found It,” which 
appeared in the April Bulletin, has been attractively reprinted. Besides his 
absorption in assembling his two precious collections — books relating to 
tobacco and books published in parts — the author has long been dedicated 
to helping others of like interest, particularly young people who must start 
their collecting “on a shoestring.” In addition to imparting useful information 
based on his long and seasoned experience, Mr. Arents breathes confidence 
by making book collecting so rational! Both old and young — but particularly 
college students (to whom the essay was originally addressed) — should 
read it and digest it. There will be little excuse for “hard knocks” if the 
collector follows his few simple admonitions. The little pamphlet sells for 
15 cents; in this present printing, quantity rates are possible. 


GIFTS 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF DONORS, with brief descriptions of their gifts, 
represent a selection from the Library's records of material received since 
April 15, 1954. Unless otherwise stated, the donors are of New York City. 


Mn. Bongnr CAMPBELL, Executive Secretary, Actors’ Fund of America — Menus, photographs, 
and other memorabilia of the Hot Air Club which was formed at the Amen Corner bar (the 
Sardi's of 1899) of the old Fifth Avenue Hotel. Composed of actors and other stage people, 
as well as cartoonists, columnists, and others, some of its members are represented by other 
collections in the Library’s Theatre Collection: R. W. Burnside, Brock Pemberton, Townsend 
Walsh, and Burns Mantle, among others. 


Troe LEAnNED Socrery or Poznan, Poland (Poznańskie Towarzystwo Pryjaciol Nauk) — An 
edition of Kazania Gnieźnieńskie (Gniezno Sermons), a codex of the late fourteenth century 
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preserved in the library of the Cathedral of Cniezno. The manuscript contains a number of 
Latin homilies and lives of saints, in addition to ten Polish sermons. These specimens of 
medieval Polish prose are of outstanding importance as one of the oldest monuments of the 
Polish language. The present volume offers a facsimile reproduction of the ten sermons, a 
transcript of the texts, both in the original and in modernized spelling, as well as an apparatus 
criticus in the form of an introduction, a bibliography, glossaries. The monograph, dated 1953, 
is No. 2 of Monuments of Polish Language and Literature (Zabytki jezyka 1 lteratury polskiej), 
issued under the auspices of the Society. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, APRIL, 1954 


DURING THE MONTH oF APRI, 1954 the total number of recorded readers in 
the Reference Department, Central Building was 90,619. They consulted 
228,928 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 270,063. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 963,102. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 6,710 
volumes and 7,828 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 2,370 volumes, 4,656 pamphlets, 180 maps, and 125 prints. The 
Circulation Department received as gifts 466 volumes and 11 pamphlets. 
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West Farms Branch, then and now: Above, new reading room equiped and ready to 
open; below, the old quarters after school — business slumped. 
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The New West Farms Branch 
The Dedicatory Address bythe ~~ 


Hon. FREDERICK H. ZURMUHLEN, P.E., R.A. 
Commissioner of Public Works, City of New York 


PREFACE 


HE OPENING on last January 5 of the handsome $485,000 West Farms 

Branch of the Library was the culmination of over twenty-five years 
of persistent effort and careful planning on the part of community leaders, 
library administrators and city officials. In 1929, in an attempt to supply at 
least limited service to this well-populated neighborhood, the Board of 
Trustees of the Library established a unit of the Extension Division in a store 
on East 181st Street, the popularity of which may be judged from the fact 
that a guard was installed almost immediately to keep in some order the long 
lines of children and adults waiting their turn to enter the building. The 
Librarian was almost at once obliged to appease the wrath of the market men 
on her one hand and the baker on the other who complained that entrances 
to their shops were being blocked by library patrons and that they were 
losing business. 

Appreciative as was the community of this limited service, neighborhood 
citizens continued to work from 1930 to 1945, through committees made up 
of religious, educational, business and political leaders, for full, adequate 
library service, and in 1945 a new West Farms Branch was recommended 
by the City Planning Commission as part of New York's postwar construction 
program. Disappointments and delays caused by shortages of materials 
seemed for a time to plague the course of the construction, but in 1952 the 
Librarian of the West Farms sub-branch was able to write in his annual 
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report, "Each blast of dynamite at the site of the new building seemed a salute 
to victory after years of struggle." By 1954 the building was complete. 

It was, therefore, with an unusual sense of accomplishment that neighbors, 
librarians and city officials celebrated the opening of the branch.* Fluorescent 
lighting, effective use of color and streamlined equipment have made of the 
library an attractive, inviting place. Photographic charging and completely 
equipped staff rooms add to the comfort of its staff of thirteen. An excellent 
book collection of over 45,000 books for children, teen agers, and adults, with 
a carefully selected reference collection of 1,000 volumes, can supply most of 
the reading needs of the community. The children's department is located on 
the second floor with a separate story-hour room, while the teen agers have 
their own alcove at one end of the adult department on the first floor. A fea- 
ture of the adult collection, unique in West Farms, is the shelving of books 
according to "reader interest" instead of by the traditional Dewey decimal 
classification by an ingenious arrangement of floor stacks to set off each 
subject interest in an alcove of its own. An auditorium in the basement 
permits the staff to offer such additional community services as discussion 
groups or film forums, and provides groups in the neighborhood with a place 
for their own occasional meetings. 

In its first two months the branch circulated 46,050 books, and its circu- 
lation increases daily as more and more people learn what it has to offer. 
To everyone who had a share in the establishment of the new West Farms 
Library it is a source of satisfaction to see the place which the Library bas 
already made for itself in the life of the community, a community which 
waited for its library so long but which worked while it waited. 

The new branch met with the enthusiastic approval of neighbors and 
friends who remained after the ceremonies to explore the three floors and to 
browse through the books and periodicals. 


MARGARET WEHLER 
Supervisor of Branches 


* Mr. Morris Hadley, President of the Board of Trustees, presided over the ceremonies. Mr. John 
Mackenzie Cory, Chief of the Circulation Department, and the Honorable James J. Lyons, 
President of the Borough of the Bronx, greeted the audience in brief addresses, and Miss Mary 
Dana, Branch Librarian, described the services which the library is now equipped to give. The 
principal speaker of the occasion was the Honorable Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, representing the 
Mayor and also speaking in his capacity as Commissioner of the Department of Public Works of 
the City of New York, the department in charge of the design and construction of all library 


projects. 
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COMMISSIONER ZURMUHLEN'S ADDRESS 


Livinc in what has been variously described as the Atomic Age, the Age 
of Tet Propulsion, the Supersonic Age, the Machine Age — but no one has 
dared call it the Age of Reason — living in times of fantastic scientific in- 
novations, it is easy for us to lose sight of some of the basic inventions which 
have made civilization possible. The lever, the wheel, the pulley were each 
giant achievements in mechanical progress. The steam engine, internal 
combustion engine, electric power, each represent forward steps in the 
emancipation of mankind from brute labor, but none of these devices com- 
pares in importance to the invention of the art of writing. If spoken language 
is man's greatest achievement, then written language is his second. For it is 
the art of writing which has made possible the accumulation of knowledge 
and its transmission from generation to generation. 

Because of writing — from which printing derives — every new genera- 
tion receives as its birthright a veritable treasure house, a treasure house 
of knowledge, the greatest gift within the power of society to bestow. 

Like every art, writing has progressed from clay tablet inscriptions and 
laborious copying of manuscripts to the printing of books, newspapers and 
periodicals from movable type and by means of photoengraving. The ac- 
cessibility of the record from generation to generation also has progressed. 
At first, collections of books were in the form of private libraries. As illiteracy 
was reduced, as knowledge became more available to greater and greater 
numbers of our people, social-minded individuals who had built up vast 
personal libraries, bequeathed them to public use. Thus was born the great 
New York Public Library. But a great Central Library was not sufficient for 
the growing needs of our people. As the city grew, smaller community 
libraries became necessary. When private donations for libraries ran out, 
the City had to fill the need for construction of libraries, their maintenance 
and operation. 

In other words, we have progressed from the days when libraries were 
private collections to the time when libraries are regarded as part of the 
services which the City is charged with rendering to the people. Community 
libraries, such as this, are the literal expressions of our democratic ideal of 
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equal opportunity. By means of local libraries we make it possible for young 
and old to learn through the experience of others, to develop their full talents, 
to become better individuals and citizens. In providing these opportunities 
we are advancing not only the well being and welfare of individuals but of 
society as a whole. For knowledge and culture are great assets, — individual 
achievements in the fields of knowledge and culture redounding to the 
benefit of all. 

These are the reasons why L as Commissioner of Public Works, with the 
responsibility for the erection of this building, find keen pleasure in partici- 
pating in these ceremonies today. We have constructed for this community 
a beautiful and an effective kind of building. May it be written that it was 
well used, helping knowledge, wisdom and understanding to grow in genera- 
Dons to come. 


The Winged Image 
A Note on Birds in Yeats' s Poems 


By GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 
v XL" 


N The Golden Nightingale, the late Donald Stauffer suggested a "long" 

book might be written on the "birds in Yeats" — and doubtless it might. 
Whether such a book is imperative, except conceivably to the ego of a poten- 
tial author, is another question, which a brief glance at the bird-imagery in the 
poems alone might help decide. More important, however, is the fact that 
such a glance should help an understanding of Yeats in suggesting the reasons 
and nature of his patently unusual concern with birds. 

The why is, I think, most simply explained by reference, in the first place, 
to his abiding concern with symbol. To him, symbolism was identifiable with 
“the element of evocation, of suggestion" — at its finest, a compound of the 
emotional and the intellectual. He believed in "the indissoluble marriage of 
all great art with symbol" (which he counted "a representation of what 
actually exists, really or unchangeably"). To him, in L. A. G. Strong's gloss, 
“The tangible world is a dream.... Everything in nature is a symbol... .” 
But it should be understood that while some symbols represented for him 
fixed values, he did not deny that a symbol might frequently be variable, 
indeed intangible, in association and significance. 

In the second place, his concern is referable to the fact that he was, even 
for a poet, unusually subjective; and to him, as confessed in his "Note on 
‘Calvary’ " (Plays and Controversies), "Certain birds, especially as I see things, 
such lonely birds as the heron, hawk, eagle, and swan, are the natural symbols 
of subjectivity, especially when floating upon the wind alone or alighting 
upon some pool or river. . . ." The association is inevitably arbitrary, personal 
— perhaps even, in a sense, sentimental — but just as inevitably justifiable 
as rational choice. Nevertheless, another poet might as reasonably count some 
of "the beasts that run upon the ground" — to Yeats "the natural symbols 
of objective man" — appropriately suggestive of the subjective. One suspects 
that the element of the elusive and withdrawn in a bird's nature may have 
appealed to Yeats's aristocratic instincts and sense of lonely isolation, and 
that the avian impulse toward humanly unpredictable bournes may have 
had for him unphrased suggestiveness. 

[ 267 ] 
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The specific nature of Yeats’s concern with birds is another matter. Cer- 
tainly he is almost never descriptive in his references,! though (and least 
individually ) his imagery is sometimes merely decorative or atmospheric — 
characteristic of background, pictorial, suggestive of mood — as many ex- 
amples testify. And these range from the unidentified birds of “The Madness 
of King Goll” and “Ego Dominus Tuus” to the peewit and curlew that con- 
tribute loneliness and empathy to “The Withering of the Boughs,” in which 
linked swans add enchantment to a “sleepy country." * For here belong the 
ger-eagle, with “heart fallen cold,” used in “The Unappeasable Host” to sug- 
gest the bleakness of north winds ridden by the Immortals in their alluring 
triumph over mortality; the owls of “The Cap and Bells” — as well as those 
“ruffling and pacing around” and building in the hair of the giant sleepers 
in Oisin's "Island of Forgetfulness,” and that signet of both physical and 
spiritual night in "The Gyres”; the cuckoo of “Shepherd and Goatherd”; the 
water-hen and bat which add creepiness to “The Phases of the Moon"; the 
water-hen, or moor-hen, in “Meditations in Time of Civil War,” “In Memory 
of Major Robert Gregory,” and “Coole Park and Ballylee, 1931”; the lapwings 
who disturb the would-be sleeper in “The Hour before Dawn.” And here, too, 
belong the trivially decorative birds of certain early verses — the Oisin’s 
“birds of Aengus” (the god’s transformed kisses in one legend), peewit, and 
kingfisher; the moorfowl, flamingoes, peacock, peahens, dove, and parrot of 
the juvenile “Indian” pieces — though the parrot, “Raging at his own 
image,” may reasonably be counted a symbol of dissatisfaction with self 
eventually leading, as A. E. also suspected, to Yeats's concept of the anti- 
thetical mask. 

In line with the pictorial utility of birds, of course, was their convenient 
referential availability for use in description and simple comparison. Thus 
we find the marvelous “rook-delighting heaven” (“The Cold Heaven"), “sang 
unnoticed like a bird” (“The Three Hermits” ), “evening full of the linnet’s 


1 Or photographic in definition. There are, e. g., the “foam-white” seagull haunting the dome 
of the hall of the demon in the Oisin whose eyes burn "Like wings of kingfishers"; the "long-legged 
bird” in “Lapis Lazuli,” defined as “A symbol of anh ; the “white " and "Portly green- 
pated bird" of "Demon and Beast" (perhaps meant to be suggestive of the stupidly happy or 
contented ); the "grey" gulls on the breasts of the drifting dead in The Shadowy Waters, and the 
E d E Constance Markiewicz’ patience in “On a Political Prisoner"; the "coloured 
Asian birds" to which Niamh somewhat exotically compares Oisin’s words; the “painted birds” 
of the Land of the Young; “The heron-billed pale cattle-birds" of “At Algeciras...," suggesting 
messengers of death (perhaps even the repulsive Mórrigu of Celtic due ogy); and “The White 
Birds” of the so-named early lyric. (“I have read somewhere that the birds of faeryland are white 
as snow,” said Yeats in a note — wherefore, doubtless, the “white birds” of his faery play, The 
Land of Hearts Desire.) 

2 The Celtic Otherworld, in which linked swans have a traditional place: cp. d'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, p. 110 of Best’s translation of The Irish Mythological Cycle... 
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wings" (“The Lake Isle of Innisfree"), “the time of sparrow-chirp" (evening: 
“The Ballad of Father Gilligan”), “dove-grey” (“To His Heart...” and 
...Otsin), “Wrinkled like the foot of a goose” and “The heron’s hunch upon 
his back" (“Crazy Jane and the Bishop"), Midir's eyes like those of a “great 
kite” (The Two Kings), "sweet-throated like a bird” ("Cuchulains Fight 
with the Sea"); the prows (. . .Oisin) shaped in the likeness of stoat, bittern, 
and swan; and the "bird-like things" which are the shades who receive the 
hero in "Cuchulain Comforted." Such descriptive allusiveness is obviously 
seldom striking, though it can be: perhaps most memorably in the eagle 
imagery — its source traced by Jeffares to Blake — of "Upon a House 
Shaken...," where it suggests the traditional intellectual boldness of a race 
bred of "the best knit to the best” — a concept returned to in the “proud 
look as though she had gazed into the burning sun" characteristic of Maud 
Gonne (“His Phoenix"), in the "eagle look" of the same woman in “Friends,” 
and in the poet's own "old man's eagle mind" of "An Acre of Grass." But in 
these instances, as in the "eagle on the wing" of "Those Images," allusion 
clearly implies symbolic concept. 

À nervous area, for symbolism has been made — indeed, frequently 
wrenched — into one of the central preoccupations of what passes for criti- 
cism today. Certainly, however, it has a rightful (which is not to say a 
fetishistic) claim on attention; and Yeats's own professions have undoubtedly 
invited special concern with it in his case. But even here its essential sig- 
nificance can be overestimated; and before underscoring the really impressive 
symbolism rooted in his bird-imagery, it may be sensible to remark that there 
is in Yeats a good deal of the charming but vaguely implied, highly gen- 
eralized, and conventionally metaphoric sort which in a lesser man would 
probably escape comment. Thus, we have the linnet in “A Prayer for My 
Daughter" evidently representing innocence and beauty; the unspecified birds 
who image both tame and wild types of humanity in “Owen Aherne and 
His Dancers”; the “horrible green parrots” (“On a Picture of a Black Centaur 

..”) whose significance perhaps only the self-confidence of a John Crowe 
Ransom would assert; the crow as a symbol of oblivion — though in a trite, 
unoriginal phrase — in the first of “Two Songs from a Play”; “The White 
Birds” figuring as emblems — enviable by lovers — of freedom from care 
and things temporal; the owl as a conventional voice of desolation in “Medi- 
tations in Time of Civil War,” where the vanished stare apparently symbo- 
lizes the civilized and once-thought-stable virtues fled; the fallen starling 
who stirs mortal memory in Oisin; the “speckled bird” with “yellow legs” 
who figures human evanescence — mortality — in “Shepherd and Goatherd”; 
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the swallows as emblems of human beings with their uncertainties and erratic 
progressions (“Coole Park, 1929"); the medieval bird which is either lovers’ 
warning or day's reproof (“Parting”; "A Last Confession"); the birds in 
"Easter 1910" suggestive of the evanescently mortal, their hearts unenchanted 
"to a stone" by fanatic dedication; the metaphysical cockerel who speaks 
through Sheba's lips in the none-too-lucidly phrased "Solomon and the 
Witch"; the unidentified "sea-bird" (“In Memory of Alfred Pollexfen” ) which, 
according to the Autobiography, is "the omen that announces the death or 
danger of a Pollexfen"; the sea-mew whose cry is to the mother in "A Song 
from "The Player Queen’” a prophecy of royalty for her daughter; the birds 
whose keening carries moral reproof in "The Ballad of Father O'Hart'; the 
pigeons as an agent of peace in “In the Seven Woods’; the crane in “The 
Three Beggars" who — at least if one accept MacNeice's view of the trivial 
piece — apparently represents the noncompetitive attitude; the barnacle- 
geese whose “ ‘clamour " suggests the commonplace respectability of mar- 
riage in the sarcastic “Beggar to Beggar Cried” (and cp. Hyde's lover: “I was 
myself one time a poor barnacle goose"), though in The Old Age of Queen 
Maeve a crying like that of a wild goose is the weird calling of the god Aengus, 
desperate with love, through the lips of Maeves sleeping porter; the “cruel” 
and "hungry" "ravens of unresting thought" haunting the tree of knowledge 
(“The Two Trees”); the birds symbolic of joy in "The Ballad of Father Gilli- 
gan”; the “sparrow in the eaves” whose “brawling” (“The Sorrow of Love") 
mirrors the petty discontent of quarrelsome life.? What, then, do we have left? 

We have birds memorably referred to in purely generic concept; we have 
artificial and imaginary birds, notably the mythological phoenix; and we have 
certain specifically named birds which have been given more stable associ- 
ation or more frequent symbolic reference than any others in the poetry: 
the curlew, the osprey, the falcon, the peacock, the hawk, and — outstand- 
ingly — the swan. (Incidentally, when death is a metamorphosis into swans 
for Baile and Aillinn, we have an extension of recorded legend!) But let us 
consider in order the categories just named. 

To the first group belongs the unforgettable “rock-bred, sea-borne bird” 
which (“On a Political Prisoner") is a symbol of "clean and sweet" being 
in its first courageous venturing between terrors above and beneath. Here, 
too, belong those "birds in the trees" of "Sailing to Byzantium" which are 
among the representatives of the merely sensually preoccupied, that bird 


3 There is no motivating symbolic significance in the druid's assuming (among others) a raven's 
shape in “Fergus and the Druid," or in “the dark folk" like "bats in the dead trees" in "To Some 
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in "The Lovers Song" which apparently stands for blind instinct, and the 
screaming "invisible beast or bird" which in ^An Image from a Past Life" is 
called an "Image of poignant recollection"; as well as two that quiver in more 
luminous — indeed, almost terrifying — atmosphere: the “miraculous strange 
bird” in "Her Triumph,” which seems to me an emblem of what I have else- 
where called “the disarming isolation of suddenly realized love,” and that 
bird (The Two Kings) symbolic of pathetically courageous human love in 
perilously building “her nest upon a narrow ledge / Above a windy precipice.” 
Nor should we forget that birds in general are for Yeats a medium through 
which speak “The Everlasting Voices" — symbolically, the voices of Art; in 
The Golden Age, the voices of faeries and innocent spirits who mourn “over 
our fallen world.” 

Here we have obviously the accent of great poetry, less lucidly sustained 
in some of the poems utilizing the birds of our second category. “Sailing to 
Byzantium” has an artificial bird — “Of hammered gold and gold enamelling” 
(endowed with supernatural capacity in “Byzantium” ) — of the sort which 
Yeats proposes to inhabit after death. One wonders. whether this may not 
be an emblem of sardonic despair, the true function of the Byzantine toys 
considered: and this despite all the refreshingly ingenious interpretations 
of the "Byzantine poems" offered by the “new” critics in the face of Yeats's 
obvious, and in part recorded, intentions. Pictorially more impressive, in any 
event, are the “man-headed,” “ash-grey” pilot birds of Forgael (“gull, gannet, 
or diver"), who rail at him after he has stirred Dectora to love with his magic 
harp, crying "with human voices," in The Shadowy Waters. 'They are the 
souls of the dead, "flying towards their peace" at "the world's end"; Yeats 
tells in the Autobiography how he got their cries in childhood off Rosses 
Point. The phoenix, last member of this group, which in “Ihe Lover Asks 
Forgiveness...” gets in its passing reference male (or Egyptian) classifica- 
tion, has emphatic value only in its female (or Greek) aspect as a symbol 
(^His Phoenix"; ^The People") of the incredible Maud Gonne, constantly, 
as it were, reborn of her own energy. 

The named birds have not in all cases invariable — or even undebatable — 
associations, but they isolate themselves because of specially apt assignment 
or august, sometimes austerely august, statement. Thus, the curlew, which 
is the voice of desolate memory in "He Reproves the Curlew" (and which 
stirs remembrance of tragic love in Baile and Aillinn), is in "Paudeen" a 
memorable symbol of the human soul with its inevitable "sweet crystalline 
cry’; the osprey (...Oisin) is in sound medieval tradition an embodiment of 
sorrow. The falcon, of “The Second Coming” (a poem which can — but 
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needn't — be tied to Yeats's ingeniously absurd "system"), is a less surely 
definable symbol, unless of indefinable hazard — and for that reason widely 
suggestive to commentators, who have variously suggested that it represents 
"the active or intellectual mind" ( Blackmur), “man” (Jeffares), and "logic" 
(Weeks); The peacock (who has a mate in The Gift of Harun Al-Rashid) is, 
on the other hand, merely a conventional symbol of egoistic pride in "The 
Peacock," "The Friends of His Youth," and "Dis Wildness," though a pre- 
ternaturally wild lyricism remints it in the last two; and — if Peter Ure 
is right — it may also have, as Juno's screaming bird in "Meditations in Time 
of Civil War," value as a symbol of hysteria — "loss of control in a civilization." 
But it is less variably translatable than the hawk, which Yeats himself, it will 
be recalled, named as a "natural" symbol of subjectivity — but also indicated, 
in a note in Collected Poems (1951), as a symbol of "the straight road of logic, 
and so of mechanism." For the hawk is evidently Destructive Hatred in 
"Meditations in Time of Civil War," a symbol of cruelty (with the owl) in 
"The Man and the Echo," an emblem in "The Hawk" of "forms of political 
abstraction” (Ure’s words again ).* 

Last-named because most impressive is Yeats's swan imagery — which has 
had more than enough discussion in Stauffer's book; a few indications of its 
significance will suffice here for readers not already informed. 

Though there is a passing reference to the Leda myth in what is now "His 
Phoenix,” Yeats's first really moving use of swan imagery occurs in "The Wild 
Swans at Coole,” a poem which — Stauffer’s assignment notwithstanding — 
dates on Yeats's own testimony from 1916, and therefore the opening of the 
poet’s most richly mature period. Here the swans are emblematical of tri- 
umphant love — “unwearied,” “mysterious,” “beautiful”: “not grown old” 
at heart — in depressing contrast to human beings, who are subject to the 
dispiriting enervations of age and mutation. And the meditation on their 
migrations and the unwearying durability of their passion is a document of 
profound reflection set to a grave music of tragic counterpoint. 

Chronologically considered, the swan imagery recurs in "Nineteen Hun- 
dred Nineteen” (the MSS of which date from 1919 to 1922), "Leda and the 
Swan" (initially in the Dial for June 1924), "The Tower" (written 7 Oct. 
1925), "Among School Children" ( written 14 June 1926), "Lullaby" ( written 
20 Mar. 1929), and “Coole Park and Ballylee, 1931" (in progress of com- 


4 More questionable seems Ure's further opinion that the hawk represents "abstract thought" 
in the play At the Books Well. 

5 Despite his protesting (as early as the juvenile "Ephemera"), Yeats himself shows precious 
little evidence of having grown old at heart, as the wild and sinewy last poems show! 
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position on 3 Feb. 1932 and originally entitled “Coole Park and Ballylee 
1932”). In the earliest of these, the swan represents the proud and poised 
“solitary soul” whose leap “into the desolate heaven” can bring wildness, 
bring a rage / To end all things. . .”: the image is the very apotheosis of the 
lofty disgust — and despair — of those who have come on "dragon-ridden" 
days and see old values passing. In “Leda and the Swan” (which those who 
like futile contention might well argue the greatest sonnet ever written in 
its suffusion of lyric form by epic power), the swan as emblem of godhead 
receives its most memorable literary incarnation. On any grounds, the poem 
is a masterpiece; that it may also be a key to its author's fundamental philoso- 
phy seems the obvious conviction of a string of analysts running from Louis 
MacNeice to Kenneth Burke. "The Tower” again presents the swan as a 
symbol of pride — here singing his way into death in the old-wives-tale 
tradition. "Among School Children" offers but oblique reference in its "Le- 
daean" and "daughters of the swan" — the women, that is, "Homer sung"; 
"Lullaby" also offers symbolic reference rather than symbol isolate (and 
perhaps implies godhead as something less than itself in making it subject 
to predestination and object of Leda's maternal concern). "Coole Park. . .," 
finally, returns us to greater accent, for here the "mounting swan" becomes, 
in Yeats's own phrase, "a symbol of inspiration," as the swan drifting "upon 
a darkening flood" may well suggest inspiration augustly sustained. And the 
"sudden thunder" of that vision seems likely to reverberate in the human 
consciousness as long as that of any other in recorded poetry. 

But enough. It should be abundantly clear that Yeats's concern with birds 
was not a light or temporary one (as his plays and prose fiction would 
re-emphasize), but an abiding source of reference contributing most per- 
vasively to background, atmosphere, and casual imagery. Who can think of 
this poet without consciousness of the rebuked curlew, the "grey wandering 
osprey Sorrow" — indeed, of a horizon veritably dense with birds, but a 
luminous horizon? True, many of them have symbolically but vague value, 
value suggestive of simile rather than crystallized identification: though 
always charming, only in moments of passionate brooding or sudden poign- 
ancy do they become sharply significant, and only in the swan is there an 
avian symbol comparable in sheer power to the manifold one of the Tower. 
But what would we, even in dealing with the greatest lyric poet of all time? — 
Sufficient to reflect that here the twilight murmur of wings in the early verse 
develops into a “bell-beat” of tragic eloquence that becomes increasingly a 
memorable insistence as command over symbol establishes itself triumphantly 
and style comes with thought to mature lucidity. 
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Panacea or Precious Bane 
Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By Sanan À. Dickson 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER VIII 


FIN DE SIÈCLE — WHO DARES DISPRAISE TOBACCO? 


Ma che direm’ de’ gloriosi nomi, 
Che'l Mondo l'imporrà di quella esperto. 
Quegli saran compendiosi encomi 
Degni; mà non maggior del suo gran merto. 
Tempo gia fia, che Panacea si nomi, 
E che tra gli altri, un ne si truovi inserto; 
Onde celebre sia per nome Santa 
Questa per altro impareggiabil pianta. 
— Il Principio D'Amicixia; Ovoero La Tabaccheide, 


by Gerogiro Suscaferro 
Tabac war Brendtewein, und durch den ganzen Tag 
War Abendszeit und früh sein bester Trank Tabac. 
Im Felde nicht allein, bei seinem Winterlager 
Und wo es immerdar gab einen Leuteplager, 
Da musste sein Tabac. Sa war' es nicht zu faul 
Und führt' im Zuge selbst die Pipe bei dem Maul 
Und blies den Rauch zur Hóh. Auch bei dem Wachefeuer 
Gebraucht! es immerzu dies seltzam Affentheuer. 


— Der Grobianer und die Grobtanerin, 
by Wenzel Scheiber 


OBACCO does not make an appearance in works of belles lettres until 

considerably after the middle of the sixteenth century. Discoverers, 
navigators, historians, missionaries, philosophers, botanists, ecclesiastics, 
doctors and letter writers all treated the plant long before the poets, essayists 
and dramatists deemed it worthy of praise or blame. Considering the history 
of the introduction of tobacco into Europe it is not surprising that the first 
poetic tribute to the plant so far discovered in print should appear in Gohory's 
Instruction sur l'herbe petum, 1512, a work already quoted. 

This book was written to celebrate the new panacea, but it was designed 
primarily for information, and as noted was far from artistic or amusing. How- 
ever, it contains a sonnet by a minor French poet, Estienne Tabourot,' com- 
mendatory of the work and of his friend, the author. Tabourot, beginning as 


1 1547-1590. 
[ 274 ] 
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a schoolboy, wrote several collections of rather dubious poetry (some of 
which were printed under pseudonyms). A group of thirty sonnets was 
issued ? the same year as his tobacco sonnet in Gohory's book. After some 
years of study the young poet, once known as the "Rabelais of Burgundy," 
turned to more serious things and became a doctor of laws, advocate at the 
Parliament of Dijon and a judge. 

Though his sonnet to Gohory is not a good one, judged by poetic standards, 
it is worthy of quotation here as the earliest surviving verse tribute to 
tobacco.? 


My Gohory, whose erudite works are far from the paths of the vulgar, 
you could not more suitably please yourself and satisfy curious spirits, 
than by describing this precious plant . . . The effects of it can never be 
understood. For this reason it is called Medicée, the name of the queen. 
Oh happy plant, which boasts such a name, [given] by the French! But 
happier you, because you can be truly called the leader of good authors 
for having known how to describe it so learnedly. 


In one of his own works, Les bigarrures et touches du Seigneur des 
Accords, Tabourot quotes some of his sonnets in the course of a discussion on 
various forms of poetry. In one, praising his lady-love, Angélique, he identifies 
her with the plant angelica, by which he would seem to mean Angelica 
archangelica alone of the large genus of that name. This has a sweet flower 
from which perfume is distilled. The poet compares it to tobacco. He tells 
us that he sent the sonnet to Gohory,* "when he was printing, in the year 
1572 his Discourse on the plant Nicotiane, otherwise [known as] the royal 
plant." I quote the portion on tobacco from the poem. 


Neither your Mechoacan, nor your royal plant, nor the rest of the flowers 
which I curiously behold within your lovely piss whither I often go, 
nor yet the herbs which Pedace 5 tells us of in his works could to my eyes 
show an effect as one which I know that pleases and satisfies me when I 
only gaze upon it. If you would know its name, it is the beautiful Angélique. 


It is easy to see why Gohory used the other sonnet by Tabourot when he 
published his work on tobacco. 

A greater poet was to deal with the same subject, this time in an epigram 
in Latin, and from precisely the opposite point of view. George Buchanan? 


2 Few, if any, copies of this seem to have survived. 

8 On sig. A [second]i*. 

4 Part re, sig. Cy;" in the 1603 edition. 

5 Pedacius Dioscorides of Anazarba (v. supra, Chapter nr). 


6 1506-1582. 
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the Scottish humanist, had a colorful career, both on the continent and in 
his own country. Great as a teacher, poet and thinker, he was forced to flee 
from Paris to Bordeaux after he attacked the Franciscan order; he was pro- 
fessox of Latin there and afterward at Coimbra in Portugal. He was brought 
before the Inquisition in Lisbon in 1549 and imprisoned for some months. 
After his release he managed to reach the court of James, King of Scotland. 
After a considerable study of the religious question he determined to support 
the Protestant cause in 1561. 

A critic has said 7 of him that “he used Latin, especially Latin verse, and 
used it in a way that none excelled." His output of poetry is large and can not 
be detailed here. The epigram on tobacco, like others of a similar nature, was 
not printed during his lifetime.’ It was probably known long before, since 
it must have been written at about the same time as Tabourot's, shortly after 
the proposal was made, that Catharine de Medici give her name to tobacco 
and be its godmother. Having attacked Mary of Scotland at about the same 
time as Gohory's work was issued, Buchanan was nothing loath to vituperate 
Mary's former mother-in-law. In his blistering epigram he even warns ? the 
reader to beware the plant because it is called Medicée. 


Concerning Nicotiana, called by the false name, Medicée. The learned 
Nicot, coming from western shores, brought back Nicotiana, desiring that 
the plant, health-giving for all ailments, should help his native country. 
But Catharine de Medici, offscouring and plague of her own age, as 
Medea was of her age, burning with ambition, pollutes the nicotian plant 
with the Medicean name. And, as she had before deprived citizens of their 
property, so she wishes to strip Nicot of the honor of the plant. But you 
who seek help for sick bodies, keep hands off the plant with the hateful 
name, close your mouth and close your ears against the dire plague. For 
nectar becomes venom and a panacea a poison if it is called Medicée. 


Castore Durante, the rhyming botanist, wrote a Latin poem celebrating 
tobacco which he included in his herbal. As already noted, it has medical 
rather than literary interest. Since the discoverer of America, Columbus, and 
its first historian, Peter Martyr, were both Italians, it is not strange that an 
Italian poet, Giovanni Giorgini,’° one of several who wrote poems in the 
sixteenth century on the discovery and settlement of America, should have 
used the works of these compatriots as sources. In addition he had read 
Oviedo. Little is known about the poet, except that he was a scholar," as his 


7 'Thomas M. Lindsay, George Buchanan, p. 25. 

8 It seems to have been first printed in Poemata castigata, Edinburgh, 1615, on sig. HN, 

9 Quoted from Poemata, Leyden, 1628, sig. Aa. 

10 FL 1575-1600. 11 It is recorded that he received his Ph. D. in 1575. 
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poem shows. He nevertheless takes his history very lightly, altering, rearrang- 
ing and even inventing facts, so as to produce a romantic effect. His poem, 
Il mondo nuovo,” is in twenty-four cantos and is written in the pttava rima 
of Ariosto s Orlando furioso, but it is much inferior to its model in artistic 
merit. 

In one passage, obviously based on the account of Juan de Grijalva, already 
quoted,?? is a rhymed version of the description of Aztec smoking:!* "These 
canes were lighted and there is fire without flame. . . . " Later several stanzas 
tell +5 of the use of cohobba by the Indian bovites or medicine men, described 
by Ramon Pane and Columbus. These lines do not rise above their prose 
originals in literary interest. 

Little was written about tobacco in Germany in the sixteenth century and 
that little was in works of an informational character.!? It would seem that 
the first Germans who discussed tobacco smoking for recreation were 
travelers in England at the close of this period. Their impressions will be 
given later when English contemporary writers are considered. The Spanish 
and Portuguese writers who noticed tobacco in the sixteenth century were, 
as we have seen, mainly doctors, historians or administrators. Cervantes, 
writing after the beginning of the seventeenth century, does not see fit to 
describe the joys of the pipe or cigar. 

It is not remarkable that in far-off China a writer should have talked of 
tobacco at the end of the sixteenth century. One of the most persistent myths 
in the literature concerning the plant has been the story that the Chinese 
knew of tobacco and smoked it before the discovery of America. Actually it 
did not reach that country until about 1600. A Chinese poet and essayist of the 
Wanli period (the reign lasted from 1573 to 1620) named Yao Lü, a native 
of Fukien,'" wrote of the smoking of tobacco with a homely touch concerning 
its practical medical uses. 


There is a plant called tan-pa-ku produced in Luzon. Another name is 

hsün. You take fire and light one end and put the other end in your mouth. 
The smoke goes down your throát through the pipe. It can make one tipsy, 
but it can ... keep one clear of malaria. People have brought it to Chang- 
chou [Fukien] and planted it, and now there is more there than in Luzon, 
and it is exported and sold to that country. At present [my native district 


12 Printed in the author's native Iesi in 1590. 

18 V, supra, Chapter vr. 

14 On sig. Da”. 

15 On sig, En’. 

16 V, supra, Chapter xr. 

17 Goodrich, p. 648—649. The excerpt is quoted from this article. 
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of] P'u has tan-pa-ku. It is commonly called gold-silk-smoke. Its leaves 
are like those of the lichee. After these are pounded, the juice . . . can kill 
off lice on the scalp. The leaves make the tobacco. 


In the period before 1600 we must turn to England, in the later part of 
Elizabeth's reign, for the important effusions in honor of the weed. Smoking 
for enjoyment spread through the literate classes more rapidly there than 
in other countries, and its aficionados wrote about the pleasures of the pipe. 
And there, too, those who hated the odor of tobacco smoke smote its pane- 
gyrists hip and thigh. And the medical use of the plant was not forgotten, 
even in poems and plays. 

Shakespeare said no word of tobacco or smoking; "the presence of that 
absence is everywhere."!? Though he made no allusion to tobacco Shake- 
speare may be conjectured to have smoked. Many of his associates did, and 
the habit was high in fashion after Sir Walter Ralegh set the style wheh 
Thomas Hariot and his companions returned from the New World and taught 
him the Indian custom. With another Elizabethan dramatist, Christopher 
Marlowe, who came closer to Shakespeare in genius than any other, we are 
on firmer ground. We have evidence that he was a tobaccophile though he 
did not allude to the "divine herb" in any of his published works. He was a 
friend of Ralegh, Hariot, George Chapman, Nash and other devotees of 
smoking. And a manuscript has survived wherein he is quoted as bearing 
testimony to his attachment to the weed. Shortly before his untimely end 
he was accused of atheism and brought before the privy council. A document, 
written by one Richard Baines, apparently a spy, reporting on Marlowe's 
utterances, exists in two copies. In these the poet is represented as mentioning 
tobacco twice. Amongst other remarks disrespectful of established religion 
he said that “the sacrament .. . would haue bin much better being administred 
in a Tobacco pipe.” He also is reported to have said, "all they that love not 
Tobacco . . . were fooles. "1? 

Sir Walter Ralegh, his employee, Thomas Hariot, and other members of 
the "school of night" were also suspected of atheism. In 1594 the religious 
views of Ralegh, his brother Carew and Hariot were investigated by a com- 
mission. Various witnesses were heard who had listened to conversations of 
these men and their friends. The report of these depositions is in existence.3? 


18 Letters of Edna St. Vincent Millay, ed. A. R. Macdougall, New York [1952], p. 244. 

19 Quoted from the transcript of this curious production, p. 99, Life, Brooke. A Richard Baines 
was hanged at Tyburn in 1594. Bakeless (Vol. 1, p. 112) is hopeful that he wr. the same as the 
author of the information against Marlowe. 

20 Printed in full tn Willobie his Avisa, 1594, ed. G. B. Harrison, p. 255—271. 
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Apparently nothing was done at the time to any of the accused. Thomas Allen, 
a friend of Ralegh, was alleged, among other offenses, to have torn some 
leaves from a Bible “to drye Tobacco on.”*! This incident throws an interest- 
ing light on the method of handling tobacco when smoking was still a 
relative novelty in England. 

Ralegh's friend, Spenser, was the first to pay poetic tribute to tobacco, in 
English. He alludes to the plant in The Faerie Queene, 1590. His connection 
with Ralegh is one of the notable friendships of literary history. In 1589, 
when Spenser had already been working on his epic for some time, Ralegh 
visited him at Kilcolman, the poet's estate in Ireland. He was then growing 
tobacco on his own land at Youghal, thirty miles distant.?? The two poets 
read their poems to each other, and Ralegh convinced his friend that he 
should accompany him to England and publish what he had written. Ralegh, 
at this period high in favor with the queen, was able to obtain her patronage 
for Spenser. The visit of Ralegh in Ireland is described by the poet in "Colin 
Clouts Come Home Again," which, dedicated to Ralegh, was not published 
until 1595, when the former favorite was in eclipse. In the poem the author 
describes how he and his friend recited their poetry to each other 29 


He pip, I sung, and when he sung, I piped, 
By chaunge of turnes, each making other mery, 
Neither envying other, nor envied, 

So piped we, untill we both were weary. 


It is easy to imagine Ralegh, besides the shepherd's pipes, whereon he 
was supposed to play an accompaniment — “Himselfe as skilfull in that art 
as any’? — did actually smoke a pipe of tobacco, in which art he became 
so renowned. 

The Faerie Queene, 1590, is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and is preceded 
by a letter to Sir Walter Ralegh, “expounding his whole intention in the course 
of this worke." Two of the commendatory poems at the beginning are by 
Ralegh. The author included sonnets by himself to a number of prominent 
persons, of whom Ralegh is one. This sonnet begins: "To thee that art the 
sommers Nightingale." In a famous passage of The Faerie Queene, 1590, 
Spenser pays a perfect tribute to Ralegh, tobacco and Queen Elizabeth, a 
combination undoubtedly chosen because of his friend's enthusiasm for the 


21 Ibid., p. 262. 

22 Hennessy, p. 117. 

23 The complete poetical works of Edmund Spenser, Cambridge edition, Boston, 1908, p. 688. 
24 Ibid., p. 687. 
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new plant, as well as his present position as the queen's favorite. The "sturdy 
Squire," Timias [Ralegh] wounded sorely by three enemies, is lying in "deadly 
swownd," when found by Belphoebe [Queen Elizabeth, as Woman rather 
than Monarch]. She tends his wound and rescues him.?5 


Into the woods thenceforth in haste shee went, 

To seeke for hearbes, that mote him remedy; 

For shee of herbes had great intendiment, 

Taught of the Nymphe, which from her infancy 

Her nourced had in trew Nobility: 

There, whether yt diuine Tobacco were,*® 

Or Panachaea, or Polygony, 

Shee fownd, and brought it to her patient deare 
Who al this while lay bleding out his i neare. 


The soueraine weede betwixt two marbles plaine 
Shee ded small, and did in peeces bruze, 
And then atweene her lilly handes twaine, 
Into his wound the iuice thereof did scruze, 
And round about, as she could well it vze, 
The flesh therewith shee suppled and did steepe, 
T'abate all spasme, and soke the swelling bruze, 
And after hauing searcht the intuse deepe, 
She with her scarf did bind the woüd fró cold to keepe. 


It is a commonplace to say that Sir Walter Ralegh was versatile. He was 
probably the most hated and the best beloved figure of his time. One of his 
biographers calls ? him historian, poet, philosopher, writer on naval affairs, 
courtier, statesman, empire-planner, member of Parliament, administrator, 
patron of authors and scientists and unpopular thinkers, intriguer and martyr. 
Ralegh, in the style of other great figures of his day, published none of his 
verses during his lifetime. Much of his surviving poetry has beauty and 
power, and it is unfortunate that he did not write a poem in praise of tobacco.* 
Thoreau, it seems to me, has best characterized this great Elizabethan, though 
he does not refer to his importance in tobacco annals. The American writer 
says, "Perhaps no one in English history better represents the heroic character 
than Sir Walter Raleigh. . . . [His] somewhat antique and Roman virtues 
appear in his numerous military and naval adventures, in his knightly conduct 


25 On sig. Ggs*. 

20 As befits the term:diuine Tobacco, the healing powers of the plant are celebrated; Spenser 
nowhere refers to smoking in any of his works. 

27 Thompson, p. vii. 

28 The Earl of Essex, Sir John Beaumont, Thorius and other contemporaries wrote of it in 
thelr poetry. 
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toward the Queen, in his poems and his employments in the Tower, and not 
least in his death, but more than all in his constant soldier-like bearing and 
promise. He was the Bayard of peaceful as well as warlike enterprise, and 
few lives which are the subject of recent and trustworthly history are so 
agreeable to the imagination. . . . If an English Plutarch were to be written, 
Raleigh would be the best Greek or Roman among them all.” 

Among the legends which have grown up concerning the romantic figure 
of Ralegh and his connection with tobacco some were printed during his 
lifetime and others were associated with him considerably later. But most 
originated in the latter part of the sixteenth century. A number of places, 
such as Devon, Penzance and Cornwall, were said to have been the spots 
where he smoked his first pipe of tobacco.?? As time went on their number 
increased, though never so great as that of the number of houses in the United 
States where George Washington is said to have slept. 

One of the most persistent stories is that Ralegh was the first to bring the 
knowledge of smoking into England.®° This seems to have first appeared in 
print in Dyets dry dinner, by Henry Buttes, London, 1599. The author says:?! 

Our English Vlisses, renomed Syr Walter Rawleigh, a man admirably 


excellent in Nauigation, of Natures priuy counsell, and infinitely reade in 
the wide booke of the worlde, hath both farre fetcht it, and deare bought it. 


The second who ascribes the introduction of tobacco to Ralegh is James x, 
the greatest enemy of the custom of smoking and great hater of its most 
famous devotee. In his celebrated Counterblaste of 1604 the king did not 
mention Ralegh by name, but it has always been quite clear that he was 
referring to him. In the course of his diatribe the monarch observes: 


It is not so long since the first entry of this abuse amongst vs here, as this 
present age cannot yet very well remember, both the first Author, and 
the forme of the first introduction of it amongst vs. It was neither brought 
in by King, great Conquerour, nor learned Doctor of Phisicke . . . so as it 
seemes a miracle to me, how a custome springing from so vile a ground, 
and brought in by a father so generally hated, should be welcomed vpon 
so slender a warrant. 


Joseph Hall wrote of tobacco in his poetic satires. In the prose satire in 
Latin, Mundus alter et idem [London, 1605], which the future bishop pub- 


29 Brushfleld, p. 29. 

80 V. supra, Chapter vi. 
81 On sig. Pe; Pi. 

82 On sig. Bs*. 

33 V. supra, Chapter vm. 
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lished before settling down to a sedate career as a sermon-writing prelate, 
he makes Ralegh responsible for the introduction of the habit which both 
he and his sovereign condemned. In his description of Moronia, or the land 
of fools, one part of the mythical kingdom he invents, in order to be free to 
satirize England, the author represents its people as addicted to tobacco.9* 


Among other things I was, not surprisingly, amazed at this, that most of 
the inhabitants do not live on bread or food, but on the smoke of an evil- 
smelling plant, which is not healthful, that they breathe in at the mouth 
and give out again from the nose, so that they seem to be turned into 
chimneys. I do not indeed know whether the Moronians learned it from 
the Indians or the Indians from the Moronians. It is said that a well-born 
but worthless nobleman, Rollo Topia Warallador,35 discovered the knowl- 
edge of this most evil vapor from an Indian devil. But some think that the 
Indians of the torrid zone were the originators of this famous smoke, to 
make themselves black inside. For their color pleased them, and it did 
not seem right that the inside of the same body should be different in 
color from the outside. This I know, that, when the nostrils are filled 
[with it], coffers [of money] are breathed out, and that much patrimony 
of the nobly born has been puffed out in smoke and has ignobly fled from 
the nose of its owner, and that, while their nostrils lifted the smoke higher, 
their kitchens grew completely cold. 


As to the story that Sir Walter persuaded Queen Elizabeth to smoke a pipe 
and that it made her ill, it seems to have no contemporary verification. 
Winstanley, Fuller, Aubrey and others writing on Ralegh in the seventeenth 
century have nothing to say regarding it. Oldys, publishing his life in 1726, 
who collected most of the anecdotes relating to Ralegh and tobacco, does not 
give this interesting legend. Apparently it does not appear in print before 
the nineteenth century.*9 


Aubrey, writing ?" after the middle of the sixteenth century, relates a quaint 
story about Ralegh: 


Sr, W. R. standing in a stand at Sr Ro. Poyntz parke, at Acton, tooke a 
pipe of tobacco, w*^ made the ladies quitt it till he had donne.98 


84 On sig. LL, 

85 Rollo denotes Ralegh; Topiawari was the king of Aromaia in South America, who entrusted 
his son to Ralegh to bring to England, when he returned from his first voyage to Guiana. The 
last part of the name is taken from the Spanish hallador, discoverer. 

36 E, g., Tarbox, p. 210. 

87 Vol. o Part m, p. 512. 

38 This would seem to be a setoff for Hariot's statement concerning women's use of tobacco in 
England (v. supra, Chapter vi). 
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Autograph letter signed by Queen Elizabeth of England to Charles 1x, King of France, 
August 22, 1572. From the original in the A1ents Tobacco Collection, 
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The origin of another favorite story has been ascertained, but it is still not 
clear who added the tale to the Ralegh tobacco legends. James Howell, in 
the 1650 edition of his Familiar letters, was the first to print this piece of wit.5® 


But if one would try a pretty conclusion how much smoak ther is in a 
pound of Tobacco, the ashes will tell him, for let a pound be exactly 
weighed, and the ashes kept charily and weigh'd afterwards, what wants 
of a pound weight in the ashes cannot be denied to have bin smoak, 
which dis ia into air; I have bin told that Sir Walter Rawleigh won 
a wager of Queen Elizabeth upon this nicity. 


Oldys^ tells this anecdote with corroborative detail, and makes the queen 
remark, as she pays the wager: “.... many labourers in the fire she had heard 
of who turned their gold into smoke, but Ralegh was the first who had turned 
smoke into gold.” It has been pointed out # that this story is apparently 
derived from a short passage in Lucian's Dialogues, reading: “When a man 
asked him banteringly: “If I should burn a thousand pounds of wood, 
Demonax, how many pounds of smoke would it make?’ he replied: “Weigh 
the ashes: all the rest will be smoke." " Whether Howell adapted this passage 
from Lucian and applied it to Ralegh, or whether he repeated a current 
anecdote invented earlier, is not to be determined. It is even possible that 
Ralegh, having read the story in a Greek or Latin edition of Lucian, carefully 
arranged the matter of the wager to amuse his royal mistress. 

The most celebrated tobacco anecdote about Ralegh is that his servant, 
on first seeing his master smoke, poured water over him to put out the fire. 
In some versions beer is used. In popular histories of tobacco this myth is 
almost as often told as that of George Washington and the cherry tree in 
early biographies of our first President. This particular tale about Ralegh 
was not added to the tobacco lore associated with him until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. In the earliest extant edition of Tarlton's Jests, 
1638, the event is described as happening to Richard Tarlton, the comedian, 
who died in 1588. That such an occurrence could have taken place previous 
to this date is unlikely, though possible.* It seems probable that the editor 
of the Jests attached the popular tale, current in the early seventeenth 
century, to Tarlton, a figure already legendary. In this work the comedian 


39 Part m, sig. Ar”, 

40 Oldys, sig. ys". 

41 Brushfleld, p. 38-39. 

42 m Vol. 1, p. 168, trans, by A. M. Harmon (In “The Loeb Classical Library," London, 
1813). 

43 V. supra, Chapter vi, Harlot's statement, which seems to prove that smoking did not become 
general in England until the return of the colonists from Roanoke Island with Drake. 
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is represented as smoking in the presence of several drunken companions 
who have never before witnessed such an act. One throws wine in his face 
to put out the fire. The earliest printed version of the story which I have 
been able to discover appears in a work entitled Humors antique faces, a 
collection of short poems issued anonymously in 1605, but actually written 
by Samuel Rowlands,** of whom more will be said later. Since only three 
copies are known of the first edition (it was not reprinted) I quote the poem 
containing this well-known tobacco story.# It is to be noted that neither 
Ralegh nor Tarlton is mentioned.“ 


EPIGRAM 


One of the damned crew that liues by drinke, 
And by Tobaccos stillified stinke, 

Met with a Countrie man that dwelt at Hull 
Thought he this peasant’s fit to be my Gull. 

His first salute like to the French-mans wipe; 
Wordes of encounter, please you take a pipe? 
The Countrie-man amazed at this rable, 
Knewe not his minde yet would be conformable. 
Well in a petty Ale-house they ensconce 

His Gull must learne to drinke Tobacco once. 
Indeede his purpose was to make a iest, 

How with Tobacco he the peasant drest. 

Hee takes a whiffe, with arte into his head, 

The other standeth still astonished. 

Till all his sences he doth backe reuoke, 

Sees it ascend much like Saint Katherins smoake. 
But this indeede made him the more admire, 
He saw the smoke: thought he his head’s a fyer, 
But to increase his feare he thought poore soule, 
His scarlet nose had been a fyerie cole. 

Which circled round with Smoke, seemed to him 
Like to some rotten brand that burneth dim. 
But to shew wisdome in a desperat case, 

He threw a Can of beere into his face, 

And like a man some furie did inspire, 

Ran out of doores for helpe to quench the fire. 


44 See my The “Humours” of Samuel Rowlands (Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, Vol. 44, New York, 1950, p. 101-118), for proof of his authorship, Dr. William Ringler 
of Princeton University told me where a copy of this work could be found. 

45 On sig. Ce, It was printed in Rowlands's Humors looking glass, in 1606, also an extremely 
rare book, in the reprint of the latter in J. P. Collier's Yellow Series, 1870, a scarce pamphlet, and 
in the almost equally elusive limited edition of Rowlands’s collected works, issued by the Hunterlan 
Society in 1880, 

48 It would seem that the poet would have done so had their names been attached to the anecdote 
when he was writing his poem. 
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The Ruffin throwes away his Trinidado, 

Out comes huge oathes and then his short poynado, 
But then the Beere soe troubled his eyes, 

The countrie man was gon ere he could rise, 

A fier to drie him he doth now require, 

Rather then water for to quench his fire. 


The moving tobacco stories about Ralegh on the day of his execution are 
based on contemporary documents. Dr. Robert Tounson, who attended 
Ralegh on the scaffold, has left an account 77 concerning the latter's demeanor, 
in which he says: “He was very cheerefull that morning he dyed, eate his 
breakefast hertily, and tooke tobacco.” Aubrey, the schoolfellow of Ralegh’s 
great-nephews (as he says), relates # of the man whom he calls “one of the 
gallantest worthies that ever England bred” that he “tooke a pipe of tobacco 
a little before he went to the scaffold, wch some formall persons were scan- 
dalized at, but J thinke ‘twas well, and properly donne to settle his spirits.” 
Winstanley, writing also considerably after the event, though within the life- 
time of witnesses, mentions €? a “report that when [Ralegh] went to his Trial, 
he took three Pipes in the Coach.” 

Several contemporary accounts of Ralegh’s speech on the scaffold have 
come down to us. Therein is contained the only authenticated utterance by 
him on the subject of tobacco." I quote this passage from a seventeenth 
century printing of the speech.» 

There was a Report spread, that I should ae thi at the Death of my Lord 
of Essex, and that I should take Tobacco in hi ee when as I protest 


I shed Tears at his Death, though I was one of the contrary Faction; and 
at the time of his Death I was all the while in the Armory at the further 


end.... 


When Ralegh, the Earl of Leicester, Sir Francis Drake and other great 
Elizabethan captains went to war on either land or sea they had with them 
experienced and adept surgeons who bound up the wounds of those shot or 
stabbed by the enemy. Reputed the best surgeon of his day was William 
Clowes.9? He was a typical Elizabethan, for did he not fight a duel with a 
fellow surgeon and write poetry? He was an army doctor in France in 1563, 
accompanied the Earl of Leicester to the Low Countries in 1585 and was 


47 Ralegh, Works. Ed. Oldys and Birch, London, 1829, Vol. vm, p. 782. 

48 Vol. 1, p. 519-520, 

49 P. 303. 

50 V, supra, Chapter v1, for the only reference to tobacco in his printed works and the mention 
of tobacco in his will, 

51 Shirley, p. 234—235. 52 15407-1604. 
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a navy surgeon with the English fleet at the Battle of the Armada in 1588. 
In that year he published his important work entitled, A prooued practise 
for all young chirurgians, concerning burnings with Gunpowder, and woundes 
made with Gunshot, Sword, Halbard, Pyke, Launce, or such other. This work, 
except for the receipts, is in English, following a custom recently inaugurated 
in medical writings of publication in the vernacular of the country of origin. 
This work was primarily intended for young surgeons who would be attending 
the armed forces; it is in a lively style, and is liberally provided with case 
histories. In the treatment of one Andrew Fones, wounded with gun shot, 
Clowes records that he used an unguent compounded, among other ingre- 
dients, of Succi de Peto, i. e., tobacco juice. This is called in the margin: 
Vnguentum de Peto Clowes. He also used in a similar instance Vnguentum 
de peto or Nicotion. This compound he later calls “my invention,” and he 
refers to its use several times. However, he subsequently seems to adopt a 
different view. We read, in the case history of a “clothier,” that Clowes did 
not obtain the same results, although — 


by the counsell of a learned man, both in Phisicke and Chirurgery, I was 
required to used Vnguentü Nicotianü which (he sayd) had wrought 
wonders aboue beliefe. But I found not that effect in it that he and I looked 
for. Neuerthelesse, I acknowledge it to bee a medicine not to be dis- 
praysed. ... 


He then proceeds to give the method of compounding the unguent, saying 
of the tobacco: “Let the leaues be well stamped, and after strayned out, "7 
In his work, A profitable and. necessarie Booke of Obseruations, which is a new 
and enlarged edition of A prooued practise and another earlier book, the 
author leaves out a few of his previously printed case histories but he adds 
a number of new ones. In some of these he refers to the use of Unguentum 
Nicotianum.% With the years his experience of the unfortunate accidents of 
existence had increased; it is well expressed in the lines describing himself:55 

When valiant Mars, with braue and warlike band, 

In foughten field, with sword and shield doth stand, 

May there be mist a Surgeon that is good, 

To salue your wounds, and eke to stay your blood? 


To cure you sure he will haue watchfull eie, 
And with such wights he meanes to liue and die. 


To the edition of 1588 is prefixed a letter by a dear friend and fellow 
surgeon, John Banester, which praises the book and the work of the 


53 These references occur on sigs, Fe, P: Gs; Ha”; Hi; Kit; P:* and Piu] Pini. 
54 E. g., on sigs. Of and DN, 55 On sig. Ss". 56 1540-1610. 
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author. He also was with the Earl of Leicester in 1585 and seems to have 
kept a close connection with Clowes throughout his professional career. By 
means of a royal recommendation in 1594 Banester was able to obtain a 
license to practise medicine as well as surgery. He is reputed to have shown 
kindness to the poor. He translated the works of Wecker ?? and wrote several 
surgical and medical treatises of his own, of which the most important for 
us is An Antidotarie Chyrurgicall, containing great varietie and choice of all 
sorts of medicines that commonly fal into the Chyrurgions vse, London, 1589. 
As its name indicates, this book is a collection of remedies and prescriptions. 
It, like his other works, has been criticized adversely as pedantic and lacking in 
interesting case histories. It is true that Banester does not seem to have written 
verse, like his good friends William Clowes and William Goodrus,*? both of 
whom wrote affectionate and admiring prefatory letters to the Antidotarie. 
Nevertheless his medical works were considered of enough importance to be 
issued in a collected edition in 1633. Clowes acknowledges Banester's help 
and pays tribute to his talents in the 1590 edition of his work. 

In the section on Balmes Banester describes two which contain tobacco 
leaves. One he calls “A Balme of Nicotian most fragrant and effectuall,” 
attributing the receipt to Ægidius Euerartus (Everaerts ).9? This balm consists 
of the juice of tobacco strained from the "stamped" leaves with equal parts 
of olive oil. Another similar preparation "of excellent note for Wounds with 
gunshot” is attributed to Goodrus. In the section on Gargarismes (i.e. 
gargles ) is included ® one good for mouth ulcers; in this preparation tobacco 
is one of several ingredients. In the section on Waters is a similar compound 
containing tobacco, also recommended for ulcers. Under the heading of 
unguents are two receipts 9? designed for the healing of wounds, ulcers and 
similar ailments. The principal ingredient in both is tobacco, in the leaf and 
in juice, which is to be boiled with lard until it has the proper consistency. 
Another unguent, this time for gunshot wounds, is also described.* 

It is not remarkable that the first mention of tobacco in an English book, 
not a translation or a work of information, should be made in Pappe with an 
‘hatchet, 1589, by John Lyly, the “Euphuist.” It is interesting that this 


57 V. supra. 

58 The surname is also written Godorus and Gooderus. He was a successful surgeon; com- 
mendatory verses by him appear in Clowes's 1596 work. 

59 On sig. Be”. 

60 V, supra. 

61 On sig. L5*. 

62 On sig. And, 

63 On sig. X>, 64 On sig. Y«". 65 1554?--1606. 
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reference to tobacco, which was itself destined to set off a major literary 
controversy in England within the next decade, should occur in a pamphlet 
especially commissioned by the bishops in the violent religious battle of 
books known as the Marprelate controversy from the name, Martin 
Marprelate, adopted as a pseudonym by the Puritan disputants. Lyly had 
already affected a certain literary style popular among contemporary men 
and women of fashion. This was the artificial method of writing and speaking, 
full of conceits and antitheses, called euphuism from the titles of Lyly’s very 
successful works: Euphues and Euphues and his England. What wonder 
that their author should be a lover of smoking, the new fashion which was 
sweeping the London world, and which was itself to become so mannered 
and affected, so attended with fopperies and extravagances, as to be satirized 
by Ben Jonson and others at the turn of the century. 

That Lyly was addicted to tobacco is attested by his contemporary and 
colleague in the pamphlet war, Thomas Nash, and by Jonson himself. In Haue 
with you to Saffron-walden, 1596, in alluding to his friend as a competent 
antagonist for Gabriel Harvey, Nash says 99 that “he is better able to defend 
himselfe than I am able to say he is able to defend himselfe, and in as much 
time as hee spendes in taking Tobacco one weeke, he can compile that, 
which would make Gabriell repent himselfe all his life after.” Most critics 9" 
believe that Fastidious Brisk in Jonson’s Every man out of his humor, 1600, 
is intended as a portrait of Lyly. This character is described as © 


A Neate, spruce affecting Courtier, one that weares clothes well, and in 
Fashion; practiseth by his glasse how to salute: speakes good Remnants 
(notwithstanding the Base-violl, and Tabacco;) sweares tersely, and with 
varietie, cares not wbat Ladyes fauour he belies, or great mans familiaritie: 


a good propertie to perfume the boote of a Coach... 


In order to redress the balance one must remember that Lyly, though 
somewhat wild in his student days, became vice-master of the St. Paul's choir 
boys (who acted in his plays), officer in the revels office, playwright, poet 
and member of Parliament. In spite of his success in producing plays and the 
eleven editions of Euphues printed during his life-time he ended his days 
poor. It has been suggested 9? that The woman in the moone, written between 
1591 and 1594 but not published until 1597, was the cause of his loss of court 


66 On sig. Xa”. 

67 E. g., Bond, in his edition of Lyly, Vol. 1, p. 61. 
68 On sig. Au, 

69 Feuillerat, p. 233. 
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favor and inability to obtain preferment at the revels office."? The play, some 
believe, was intended as a veiled satire on Queen Elizabeth, supposed to be 
represented as Pandora. Bond ™ rejects this theory, on the ground that the 
play was written for presentation before the queen, and could not therefore 
conceivably have a satirical intention. The work is certainly anti-feminist, a 
fact not calculated to gain it royal approbation. There is also the point that 
Pandora was a name applied to Queen Elizabeth in Warners Albion's 
England. 

It seems to me that the passage in The woman in the moone where Lyly 
parallels Spenser's tribute to tobacco in The Faerie Queene goes far to estab- ` 
lish an ironic purpose on the part of the dramatist. Pandora sends a servant 
to bring herbs to cure the wound of her lover, Stesias: 

Go, go, Gunophilus without delay, 

Gather me balme and cooling Violets, 

And of our holly hearbe Nicotian, 

And bring with all pure hunny from the hyue, 
That I may heere compound a wholsome salue, 
To heale the wound of my vnhappy hand.” 


The contrast between Pandora, the wanton, and Belphoebe, the noble 
woman, named by Spenser in his poem as representing Elizabeth, as well as 
that between Stesias, the wounded shepherd in Lyly's play, and Timias, who 
represents the queen's favorite, Sir Walter Ralegh, scarcely needs mention. 
This antithesis can certainly not be accidental. By using tobacco in so similar 
a situation Lyly seems to invite a comparison with Spenser's passage. 

We now turn to the Marprelate controversy 7? and Lyly's sole extant con- 
tribution to it. The Church of England side in this pamphlet war engaged 
lay writers to answer the Puritan attackers of the bishops. Among these 
defenders were Thomas Nash and Lyly. No absolutely positive attribution of 
any of the anonymous anti-Martinist tracts has been made to Nash. Pappe 
with an hatchet is definitely Lyly's. It is the veriest hack-work and does 
nothing to advance his reputation. It is important here as being the only one 


70 Several of his petitions to Queen Elizabeth are extant, in which his claims are set forth ( v. Bond, 
Vol. x, p. 64-86, 70-71). 

71 Op. cit. supra, p. 68. 

72 On sig. Cs". 

73 This controversy lasted from about 1588 to 1593, the year in which John Penry, one of the 
Puritan pamphleteers, was executed. Since the bishops had the power of the State behind them 
there was never question, in the age of Elizabeth, which side would win. The Puritans, for that 
time, were silenced, not by superior arguments, but by the “more summary refutation of the 
prison and the gibbet.” (Bond, Vol. 1, p. 60). 
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in the series which mentions tobacco. It has even been thought that the 
author makes an allusion to snuff, though it will be clear from the tobacco 
passage that this is highly improbable. Furthermore we have absolutely no 
evidence that snuff was in use in England at this date. 


What will the powder of Martins wit be good for? Marie blowe vp a dram 
of it into the nostrels of a good Protestant, it will make him giddie; but 
if you minister it like Tobacco to a Puritane, it will make him as mad as 
a Martin.74 


As to the fact that the work is satirically dedicated to "the Father and the two 
Sonnes, Huffe, Ruffe, and Snuffe, the three tame ruffians of the Church,” it 
has nothing to do with tobacco. 

At a time when abusive pamphleteering was both a vocation and a pastime, 
the Nash-Harvey literary brawl was outstanding. No stone was left unturned 
and no word unspoken by either contestant in his efforts to discredit the 
other both as writer and as man. It is striking, however, as a critic has pointed 
out, that Nash, a satirist of manners, and Harvey, a scholar, should be now 
chiefly remembered because of this battle of wits. It is not my purpose here to 
go into the merits of the case. Tobacco did not add to the heat of controversy, 
since both writers, as will be clear in the sequel, appear to have been well 
disposed to it. In the series of pamphlets nicotian allusions are frequent. 

In a work published by his brother Richard in 1590 Gabriel Harvey 78 
attacked Nash, for presumptuous criticism, in "censuring his betters at 
pleasure." As acquaintance of Sir Philip Sidney and friend of Edmund 
Spenser,’” as well as author of Latin works, and D. C. L. of Oxford, Harvey 
probably felt justified in rebuking the younger man, "? who had not yet won 
his spurs as an original author. It was this reproof by Harvey which set off 
the famous quarrel. Robert Greene retorted on Harvey by abusing him and 
his brothers in his Quip for an upstart courtier, 1592, though this passage was 
expunged immediately. Nash replied somewhat later the same year with 
Pierce Penilesse his supplication to the Diuell. This work was popular aud 
was several times reprinted. It shows Nash's mettle as a controversialist and 
the wit which was to make him so notable an antagonist later. In this work 
Nash satirizes all vices and attacks Gabriel Harvey's brother Richard by the 


74 On sig. Di*. 

75 McKerrow, Vol. v, p. 65. 

76 1545-1630, 

77 He was Hobbinol in The shepheardes calendar. 
78 Nash was born in 1567 and died in 1601. 
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way. In the course of his petition to the devil the author remarks on the 
blackness of the face of that personage and essays an explanation:” 


It is suspected you haue been a great Tobacco-taker in your youth, which 
causeth it to come so to passe: but Dame Nature your nurse was partly 
in fault, else she might haue remedied it. 


In the margin appears a side-note: “The deuill a great Tobacca taker.” 

Gabriel Harvey published a reply to Nash in the same year: Foure letters, 
and certaine sonnets. In this he excoriated Robert Greene in the most abusive 
terms and ridiculed Nash in somewhat more temperate language. This 
pedantic farrago contains no mention of tobacco. Early in 1598 Nash replied 
directly to this challenge with Strange newes, of the intercepting certaine 
letters. In this he calls Gabriel Harvey (among many more opprobrious 
epithets) “the sonne of a Ropemaker.” This stung the proud scholar more 
than any other name, since he was poor-spirited enough to be ashamed of his 
humble beginnings. Nash defends Greene against the savage attacks made 
upon him. He does not speak of tobacco. 

This spirited tract provoked an immediate rejoinder from Gabriel Harvey, 
entitled, Pierces supererogation. Though this work is mainly concerned with 
countering Nash, it contains Harvey 's belated reply to Pappe with an hatchet, 
by Lyly. It need not concern us here that Harvey calls Nash an “ignorant 
idiot” in return for being himself often called an ass by his opponent. But 
it should be noted that the work is dedicated to Barnabe Barnes, John Thorius 
and Antony Chewt [Chute] the last of whom was to write the first English 
work on tobacco in 1595.9? Of this we shall have more to say. Chute ?* and 
Thorius wrote letters and poems extolling Harvey and attacking Nash, which 
are found at the end of some copies of Pierces supererogation. In this work 
Harvey makes mention of tobacco, echoing Spenser, perhaps because he 
wished to recall his friendship with the poet, of which he was so proud. He 
says,®* describing the fire of controversy, that it is 


boilyng in the stomacke, must needes breake-out at the mouth; the best 
comfort is, the Country affordeth sufficient prouisió of water, to encounter, 
the terriblest Vulcanist, that brandisheth a burning sword, or a fierie 
toung. Howbeit some looker-on, that feare not greatly the flame, cannot 
but maruell at the smoake; and had rather see them, breathing-out the 
fume of diuine Tobacco, the of furious rage. 


79 On sig. Dé. 

80 V, supra, Chapter v. 

81 He had already published a poem, Beawtie dishonoured, in 1593, signed with the initials, 
A. C., confirmed to be his by Nash in Haue with you to Saffron-Walden (sig. Oh), 

82 On sig. Os*. 
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In his A New Letter of notable contents, published later the same year, 
Harvey again attacks Nash, while expressing his desire to make peace, and 
willingness to accept an apology. But he shows doubt that this will be made. 
In this work, in the portion which does not concern Nash, the author, com- 
menting on events in Europe, again echoes Spenser in referring to tobacco:9? 

Correct that ventositie, or inflammation, that accompanieth Triumph: and 
Lo the gallantest Phisique, that nature hath affourded, witt deuised, or 
magnanimity practised, to abate the pride of the enemy, and to redouble 


the courage of the frende. No Tobacco, or Panacea so mightily vertuous, 
as that Physique. 


Before Nash was to reply to the two works by Harvey, Anthony Chute 
published his Tabaco, in 1595. Comment has already been made on the part 
of this book dealing with the medical virtues of the plant.5* The little work 
did not take sides in the pamphlet war between Nash and Harvey, despite 
the author's low opinion of the former. It was apparently intended to embody 
the existing knowledge concerning tobacco and the new habit of smoking. 
It is dedicated to Humfrey King, to whom later Nash was also to dedicate 
a work. Little is known about this personage except what is told us by Chute 
and Nash. A poetic work by him exists in a few copies, entitled, An halfe- 
penny-worth of Wit ... or, The Hermites Tale, the “third impression" of 
which is dated 1613. The two earlier editions of this have not survived, but 
Nash, in his Nashes lenten stuffe, 1599, speaks 99 of the poem as expected, 
which would indicate that it appeared in the same year. Another indication 
as to the date of the first edition is contained in one of the prefatory poems 
in the work, which speaks of “Satyres, Essayes, Epigrams' and “Caltha 
metamorphosd" then appearing. This is a probable reference to the nine 
books afterward ordered burned or "staied" by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1599. These were collections of epigrams and satires and one was 
named “Caltha poetarum." 57 
King, although celebrated by both Nash and Chute as a great “tobacconist” 
DH e. user of tobacco] in his own book makes only one reference to the plant,®® 
without using its name: 
all Wine-pots . . . I haue for-sworne till Michelmas, onlesse the new wine 
of Peru, that is made of no Grape, but a strange fruite in the West-indies, 
and is more comfortable to the braine and the stomacke, then any restora- 
tiue or cordiall whatsoeuer . .. 

83 On sig. As”, 

84 V, supra, Chapter v. 


85 No information appears to be available as to the date of his birth or death. 
88 On sig. A". 87 This is by Thomas Cutwode, 88 On sig, AA. 
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It has been conjectured that King was a tobacco seller. All that can be 
actually determined concerning him is what he says of himself, which is that 
he is not a scholar (perhaps a bit of modesty ) and what is in the dedications 
of the works mentioned. Adam Islip, the publisher of Chute's work, addresses 
King thus:9? 


What your experiéce is in this diuine hearbe, al men do know; and 
acknowledge you to bee The Souereigne of Tabacco, and for such they do 
honor you. . And for such I do recommend this rare worke of a most 
pretious hearbe vnto you. What may either be said for it, or surmised 
against it, you know right well; and therefore I doe leaue all men to 
receaue your instruction. ... 


Nash, in his dedication,9?? stresses King's connection with tobacco: 


To his worthie good patron, Lustie Humfrey, according as the townsmen 
doo christen him, little Numps as the Nobilitie and Courtiers do name 
him, and Honest Humfrey, as all his friendes and acquaintance esteeme 
him, King of the Tobacconists híc & obique, and a singular Mecznas to 
the Pipe and the Tabour . . . 


In the course of the dedicatory epistle he twice again mentions tobacco. 

Chute was dead °! before his tract on tobacco saw the light of day. We 
have no record that it was reprinted ?? in English; indeed it seems to have 
escaped the attention of most writers on tobacco, and ° except for Nash's 
notice of it % is apparently not mentioned by contemporary writers. In the 
non-medical portion of his little work Chute expresses wonder "P that earlier 
writers, discoursing so much of the curative virtues of the plant for 
wounds, etc., 


haue not longer stayed vvpon the reportes which nde might make of 
receiuing it in pipes, as we now vse, vnlesse it be for this. at time and 
experience, which both corrects old and brings forth new things, either 
had not discouered to those writers the maner of receiuing it as we now 
vse it, or if they did vse it, yet it had been so little time in practise, as they 
had not seene those conclusions wrought b it which we haue, and to sa 

truth, who hath long known it an vsuall thing in this part of the worl 

to drinke Tabacco: and yet who is he that mos knew it longest and can 


89 On sig. Any*-Aisy*. 
90 On sig. As". 
91 See Islip's dedication to King, A1;* and his address to the reader, A4. 


92 There was a Dutch edition of 1623. Of the English first edition only two copies are known: 
those in the Huntington and the Arents collections. 


98 It was unknown to Fairholt, Steinmetz et. al. 
94 V, infra. 
95 On sig. BA, 
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iustly say, that this or that discommoditie is come to him by it, vnlesse 
drinkin ing it extreamly, he hath chenged the good into a bad effect, since 
euerie extreme vertue is a vice: and then who will either deeme Tabacco 
worse since he hath abused it, or not iudge him ill deseruing so good 
a benefite, that knowes not how to make Fis profite, hauing so easie a 
meanes as a moderate receipt. 


We may modernize the expression, but can not put the case better than 
Chute. While he disclaims any “title of perfection in phisick" he recommends 
tobacco for “coughs, rheume in the stomacke,” etc., and as a good method 
to have sound sleep after great weariness.?? This last benefit he has himself 
experienced. He excoriates °% too much smoking because offenders rob 
others of "a treasure. If there were a law against this 


wee should not remaine in that great want of good Tabacco which wee 
haue done of a long time together, but that hoarding Apothicaries might 
Se to abate their prises of their mingle mangle which forsooth they 

ill not sell, vnder vnreasonable rate, when there is scarse good to be got, 
although that which they haue be as bad as the best. . .. 


We know from others, notably King James 1?5 that tobacco was very dear 
at the end of the sixteenth century. Chute finishes on the well-worn note: 
Quot homines tot sententiae, saying that 


if therfore the natures of Tabacco, and the diuerse qualities it hath, be 
more confirmed than before, it is well, if not, it is neuer the worse, I meane 
it shall neuer the more nor disable nor derogate from it... because there 
be so many heads . . . & so many wits, and so many iudgements will follow; 
some of knowledge, some of experiéce, some of fancie . . . euery man 
according to his humor: well, the plant hath growen, the Phisition written, 
and the author of this worke bath gathered, who wisheth euery one his 
due, the planter, the writer, and the reader.” 


In 1596 Nash wrote a notable tract against Harvey and his cohorts, 
entitled, Haue vvith you to Saffron-vvalden, or, Gabriell Harueys hunt ts 
op. This was intended as a complete answer to Harvey's Pierces supereroga- 
tion of 1593. It is in dialogue form. The arrangement is disorderly, since the 
author at the same time ridicules his adversary's style and his person, 
provides a burlesque of Harvey's life and a summary of the latter's two 
previous tracts against himself. Pierce Penilesse (i. e., Nash) is one of the 
interlocutors. 

96 On sig. Bs". 

97 On CN, 

98 He says: "the Gentry of this land beare witnesse, some of them bestowing three, some foure 
hundred pounds a yeere vpon this precious stinke" (A counterblaste to tobacco, 1604, Ci”). 

99 On sig. Fa". 100 Saffron Walden was Harvey's birthplace. 
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We are chiefly concerned here with what the author says of tobacco, and, 
incidentally, about Anthony Chute. As we have seen, the latter had written 
poems and letters at the end of Harvey's work which commented invidiously 
upon Nash. So the last-named retorts on his attacker, now dead, and in doing 
so, gives some details that would be, except for the tract against Harvey, 
entirely unknown. He says of Chute that he had gone on the Portugal 
voyage 19! and then proceeds (not for him the amenities of De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum) to pay his disrespects in good set terms:19? 

Chute, is hee such a high Clearke in hys Bookes? I knew him when hee 
was but a low Clarke... . But this I will say for him... of a youth that 
could not vnderstand a word of Latine, hee lou'd lycoras and drunke posset 
curd, the best that euer put cuppe to mouth; and for his Oratorship, it 
was such, that I haue seene him non plus in giuing the charge, at the 
creating of a new Knight of Tobacco;193 though to make amends since, 
he hath kneaded and daub'd vp a Commedie, called The transformation of 
the King of Trinidadoes two Daughters, Madame Panachæa and the 
Nymphe Tobacco: and to approue his Heraldrie, scutchend out the honor- 
able Armes of the smoakie Societie. 


Harvey replied to Nash's tract in the anonymously issued The trimming 
of Thomas Nashe, Gentleman, in 1597. This work contains no reference to 
tobacco. Nashes Lenten stuffe, published in 1599, has no connection with the 
Nash-Harvey quarrel. Nash called it “a light friskin of my witte," and it was 
intended to praise Yarmouth because of its good treatment of him when he 
fled there for refuge after he fell into trouble with his Isle of dogs. In a list 
of works on various light or slight subjects, many of which have puzzled 
editors to identify, since Nash does not give titles or authors he says:104 


A seuenth settes a Tobacco pipe in stead of a trumpet to his mouth, and 
of that diuine drugge proclaimeth miracles. 


He is here again apparently referring to Chute's Tabaco. Later, in speaking 
of a sailor, he says: 


hee will needes be a man of warre, or a Tobacco taker, and weare a siluer 
Whistle.... . 


In the spring of 1599 the patience of the authorities was exhausted with the 
scurrilities and abuse of the Harvey-Nash tracts. The Archbishop of Canter- 


101 In 1589. 

102 On sig. Oh, 

103 It was suggested by Kane that Humfrey King was the founder and head of a smoking club to 
which Chute belonged (op. cit. supra, Chapter v). 

104 On sig. Er. 105 On sig. Fa*. 
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bury and the Bishop of London ordered that "all Nasshes bookes and Doctor 
Harvyes bookes be taken wheresoeuer they maye be found and that none 
of theire bookes bee euer printed hereafter.’ 

Two works were published by Nash in 1594 which had nothing to do 
with his literary quarrel with Harvey. One, The terrors of the night, relates 
to dreams, apparitions and similar phenomena. Amongst the visions seen by 
a Sick gentleman of the author's acquaintance was a crowd of "stately diuels" 
with faces "far blacker than anie ball of Tobacco." The other work, of much 
greater importance in the history of English literature, is Nash's The un- 
fortunate traueller, or the life of Iacke Wilton, the first novel of adventure 
in the language. In the Induction to the pages of the court the author says 
that his hero has bequeathed to them “for wast paper .. . certaine pages of 
his misfortunes" which he hopes they will keep. He further says that if "there 
be some better than other, he craues you would honor them in theyr death 
so much as to drie & kindle Tobacco with them." 

Thomas Lodge,!?" who left the study of law to write poems and romances 
and who adventured to the Canaries and to South America, was later to 
study medicine and edit the works of Josephus and Seneca. In 1596 he issued 
a prose satiric work called: VVits miserie, and the VVorlds madnesse, which 
castigated the sins personified by the seven devils sent out by Lucifer. The 
work contains many extracts from other authors. It is of interest as containing 
three references to tobacco.!% which in this context can not be called 
favorable. He says, "Adulation . . . caries alwaies the Tabacco Pipe:” and 
that “Brocage” . .. can sell walnut leaues for Tabacco."19? “Immoderate and 
Disordinate Ioy" is made to declare: "Gods Soule Tum, I loue you, you know 
my poore heart, come to my chamber for a pipe of Tabacco.” 

Henry Buttes, “Maister of Artes, and Fellowe" of Corpus Christi College 
in Cambridge, published his Dyets dry dinner in 1599. After this early and 
only published work he seems to have led a sober academic life, becoming 
Master of Corpus Christi and Vice-Chancellor of the university.!!? His little 
book, already quoted,"! describes a dinner in eight courses, which, as he 
says 11? in his dedication to Lady Ann Bacon, is not only “without Wine, but 


106 A transcript of the registers of the ii ane of Stationers of London, 1554-1640, London, 
1875-94, Vol. m, p. 877. 

107 1558?-1625. 

108 On sigs. Dij, Pe and Mib, 

109 Thus early in smoking literature are adulterants and substitutes mentioned. 

110 1574?-1682. He served his university well during the plague epidemic of 1632, but came 
to an unhappy end by hanging himself. 

111 V. supra. 112 On sig. As. 
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. without all drinke except Tabacco, (which also is but Dry Drinke).” 
He also, in the second dedication, to two friends,U? declares that, after a 
surfeit of food “we perfume and aire our bodies with Tabacco smoake.” In 
the third dedication, to his countrymen in general, he recommends various 
parts of his dinner to natives of the various counties in England. Of the 
Londoner he says, “Here is a Pipe of right Trinidado * for him.” But of the 
“Yorkers” he says, “they will bee content with bald Tabacodocko.”"5 The 
section of the book which deals with the last course, tobacco,8 is divided 
into two parts. One deals with its medical virtues, in the conventional style 
and derived from the authors already quoted. The second tells a few facts 
concerning its history 7 and is headed: Storie for table-talke. The author 
recommends tobacco in a pipe for "Rumes" and similar ailments, as well as 
“in want of meat, drinke, sleepe, or rest.” 

Buttes prefaces the tobacco section with A safyricall epigram, opon the 
wanton, and excessiue vse of Tabacco. This would seem to be the first poem 
in the language which reprehends the habit of smoking for mere idle pleasure. 


It chaunc d me gazing at the Theater,118 
To spie a Lock-Tabacco-Chevalier, 
Clowding the loathing ayr with foggie fume 
Of Dock-Tabacco, friendly foe to rume. 
I wisht the Roman lawes seuerity . . 
Who smoke selleth, with smoke be don to dy 
Being wellnigh smouldred with this smokie stir, 
I gan this wize depo my gallant Sir: 
Certes, me thinketh (Sir) it ill beseems, 
Thus here to vapour out these reeking steams: 
Like or to Maroes steeds, whose nosthrils flam'd; 
Or Plinies Nosemen (mouthles men) surnam'd, 
Whose breathing nose supply d Mouths absency. 
He me regreets with this prophane reply: 
> Nay; I resemble (Sir) Iehouah dread, 

From out whose nosthrils a smoake issued: 
Or the mid-ayrs congealed region, 
Mri stomach with crude humors frozenon 

SR Tabacco-like the opmost ayr, 

by Fires neighbour candle fayr: 

yu hence it spits out reums amaine, 
As phleamy-snow, and haile, and sheerer raine: 


118 On sig. As”, 

114 I e., the best tobacco. 

115 Tobacco made or adulterated with dock leaves. 

116 On sig. Déi. DN, 

117 V, supra, the quotation about Ralegh. 

118 This is one of the earliest references to smoking in the theater. 
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Anon tt smoakes beneath, it flames anon, 
Sooth then, quoth I, it’s safest we be gon, 

Lest there arise some Ignis Fatuus 

From out this smoaking flame, and choken vs. 
On English foole: wanton Italianly; 

Go Frenchly: Duchly drink; breath Indianly. 


The author has also a poetic grace before dinner and a grace after dinner. 
In addition two friends provide five more poems. 

Samuel Walsall,H? later to take orders like Buttes and to be known as 
learned and pious, and who was Master of Corpus Christi just before his 
friend, did not disdain versifying in his youth, as can be seen from his poem, 
The Authors Method -comprised in verse, and two other shorter poems 
prefixed to Buttes's work 129 J shall quote (from the first) the portion relating 
to tobacco. 


Come welcome Guest: s'deigne not, whateuer Wight 

Thou be, this shot-free entertainment: 

This Boord with Fruit, Hearbs, Flesh, Fish, Whit-meats dight, 
Spice, Sauce, Tabacco, and faire furniment, 

Fruit, suites thy Fish: Hearbs relish Flesh aright: 

Sauce sharpens both: Spice sweetens White-meats Lent. 

Fruit, Herbs , Flesh, Fish, Whit-meats, Spice, Sauce, and all 
Concoct are by Tabaccos cordiall. 


* * * 


But if thy lunges haue tane discomfture 

By slie assault of Rume, loe surest fence 
Gainst Rumes incursion; power-full to recure 
The feebled, and reuiue the deaded spright, 
Soueraine Nepenthes, which Tabacco hight, 
Tabacco not to antique Sages knowne, 

Sage wizards that Tabacco knewen not? 

Is minde agreeud with care? is head. oreflowne 
With brinte deluge of defluxes hot. 

Stilling by stealth the neighbour parts adowne? 
Then Whiffe, and smoke 'Tabaccos antídot 
From out thy kindly traunced Chimny-head, 
With Indish ayre, like to Chameleon fed. 


Except for these poems there appears to be no printed work of Walsall. 

Two poems by one John Weever are appended. He must surely be the poet 
of that name, 1 newly graduated from Queens College, who published in 
the same year a collection of poems entitled, Epigrammes, now superlatively 


119 1575-1626. 120 On sig. Aas*-~Aa,*, 121 1576-1682. 





whole works of Homer. (London [1616] ) 


George Chapman. From a portrait in The 
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rare, which contains appreciations of Shakespeare, Spenser and Ben Jonson, 
but nothing about tobacco. The author was to live to write devotional poetry 
and an antiquarian work or two. The poems in the present book 7? are a 
graceful tribute to his friend Buttes. The first mentions tobacco in terms 
which indicate that the poet was well disposed to this course on the menu. 


Diets dry Diner? change thy Dinners name, 

For (wittie Buttes) thou doest thy Dinner wrong 
Of fish, fruite, flesh, and SE doest thou frame 
A dyet with Tabacco leaues among: 

And can'st thou say thy Dinner then is dry 

When both of Spices and of Sauces store 

And of Tabaccos moysture fresh supply 

Thy Dinner is replenish't euermore? 

With salt of wit so sweet thy Dinner seasond, 

And relisht with the sharpenesse of thine Art: 

The Historie of this thy Dyet reasond. 

The table furnisht rich in euery part. 


Change, change, thy name: I see no reason why 
( Buttes ) thou Sir call thy Dyets Dinner dry. 


It is not difficult to imagine Henry Buttes sitting down to the table with 
one schoolfellow from Queens, where he had spent a portion of his under- 
graduate life, and another from Corpus Christi, where he was now fellow, 
and, while all smoked, listening to the poems which all had written. In the 
company of these "Cambridge wits" the drollery would have been even drier 
than the dinner or the tobacco. 

George Chapman 123 was one of the earliest English dramatists to mention 
tobacco. As he was a friend of Ralegh this seems appropriate. Today, it may 
be, he is best remembered as the translator of Homer, but he wrote a number 
of plays and also translated Hesiod and Petrarch. The one of these dramas 
printed before 1600, A pleasant Comedy entituled: An Humerous dayes 
Myrth, 1599, contains an allusion 1% to the current habit of tobacco sellers 
of using substitutes for the costly tobacco. A character in the play: Berger, 
enters a tavern and calls for tobacco. 

Ber. Hearke you my host, Ge ou a of good Tabacco? 
Vx. The best in the towne: bo 


Boy. [aside] Theres none in the cn sir. 
Ve. Drie a docke leafe. [Exit Boy] 


Thomas Dekker 5 was almost as prolific as Ben Jonson in allusions to 
tobacco. The earliest references in his plays occur in The pleasant comedie 


133 On sig. Pé, 128 15507-1634, 124 On sig. E. 125 15702-1641? 
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of old Fortunatus,8 1600. This drama concerns the story of Fortunatus and 
his inexhaustible purse and is strongly influenced by the legend of Faustus. 
Dekker revised a play already known on the stage as early as 1596. A critic 127 
has said that if Dekker could “have written always as he wrote in the best 
scenes of this beautiful play, he could challenge a place beside the greatest 
poets of his age." 

Fortunatus, having received a purse from Fortune with the promise that 
he will never be poor, but on the other hand will have to dwell with Care 
and quickly die, declaring that he will be merry, asks where Care is; for she 
is not 

Among gallants thé: Fie, fie, no: care is afraid sure of a guilt Rapier, the 
sent of muske is her prison, Tobacco choakes her, rich attire presseth her 
to death. ... If that leane tawnie face Tobacconist death, that turnes all 


into smoke, must turn me so quickly into ashes, yet I will not mourne in 
ashes, but in Musicke, hey old lad be merie.l?8 


In another scene, Andelocia, son of Fortunatus, and Shaddow, his servant, 
are conversing. The former asks how much he has lost at dice. 


Sgap. It comes to nothing, Sir, for you haue lost your wits, and 
when a mans wittes are lost, the man is like twentie pounds 
worth of Tobacco, which mounts into th'aire, and proues noth- 
ing but one thing. 

ANDELO. And what thing is that, you Asse? 

Sgap. Marrie sir, that he is an asse that melts so much money in 


smoke. 
ANDEL. T were a charitable deed to hang thee a smoking.129 


Later Insultado, a Spanish prisoner, is exhorted by his master to dance, 
since the Spanish are reputed to be proficient in that exercise. He calls for 
tobacco, which he smokes, gives his sword and cape to a page, and dances.!?9 

In a play by Dekker published the same year, The shomakers holiday 
occurs one of the earliest references to women’s disapproval of tobacco:!?! 

Rocer. Mistris, wil you drinke a pipe of tobacco? 
VVrre. Oh. fie uppon it, Roger, perdy, these filthy tobacco-pipes 


are the most idle slavering bables that ever I felt: out uppon it; 
God blesse us, men looke not like men that use thé. 


Ben Jonson 3? wrote more concerning tobacco in his plays than any other 
dramatist of his time. Of the twelve comedies he left, nine contain references 


126 This was ridiculed by Jonson in The poetaster; Dekker retorted in Satiromastix. 
127 Schelling, Vol. 1, p. 891. 
128 Sig, Ba?-B.', 129 Sig. Dé, 130 Sig, Gs". 181 Sig. Co. 
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to the plant 129 with lengthy descriptions of the fashionable smoking customs 
of the time, which afforded him great opportunity for satiric humor. His 
comments on the silly extravagances of the affected men about town when 
smoking make us understand better the bitter hostility of James 1 against 
addicts of tobacco. The two Jonsonian plays which contain the most im- 
portant passages on tobacco were produced and printed at the end of the 
sixteenth century. These are Every man out of his humor, 1600, and Every 
man in his humor, 1601. 

The first of these indicates that there were at the time professors in the art 
of smoking or “whiffing.” Among the advertisements posted in the middle 
aisle of St. Pauls, where Elizabethan men promenaded, is one read aloud 
by a character, Puntaruolo: 


If this Citie, or the sub-urbs of the same, doo affoord any young Gentleman 
... whose friendes are but lately deceased, and whose lands are but new 
come to his hands, that (to be as exactly qualified as the best of our 
ordinary gallants are) is affected to entertaine the most Gentlemanlike vse 
of Tabacco: as first, to giue it the most exquisite perfume; then, to know 
all the dilicate sweet formes of the assumption of it: as also the rare 
Corollary and practise of the Cuban Ebolition, EV RIPVS, and Whiffe;154 
which he shall receiue or take in here at London, and euaporate at 
Vxbridge. ... If there be any such generous spirit ... May tt please him... 
to specifie the place, or Ordinary where he vses to eat and lie, and most 
sweet attendance with Tabacco and Pipes of the best sort shall be 
minisired.135 


The author of this placard: Shift, a "Thredbare Sharke," is introduced to 
Sogliardo, described as an “essentiall Clowne . . . enamour'd of the name of 
a Gentleman." 


Soc. In good time sir . . . do you professe these sleights in 
Tabacco? 

Sr, I doe more than ee sir, & (if you please to be a 
practitioner) I will vndertake in one fortnight to bring you, 
that you shall take it plausibly in any Ordinarie, Theatre, or 
the Tilt-yard if neede bec the most popular assembly that is. 

PuNvT|[ARUOLO]. But you cannot bring him to the Whiffe so soone? 

Smarr. Yes as soone sir: he shall receiue the 1, 2, & 3, Whiffe, if it 
please him, & ( vpon the receit) take his horse, drinke his three 
cups of Canarie, and expose one at Hounslow, a second at 
Stanes, and a third at Bagshot.!96 


182 15732-1037. 
183 Several of his masques contain references. 


134 The first of these means an exhalation (ebullition) of smoke, the second a rapid breathing in 
and out of smoke and the third, an inhalation. 


135 On sig. Hi", 186 On sig, Le. 
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The student, Sogliardo, is represented as smoking throughout the play. 
One of the characters reports him and his teacher as practising at an ordinary, 
where they have a private room. 


. . . all priuate to practise in, for the making of the Patoun, the Receit 
Reciprocall,187 and a number of other mysteries, not yet extant. I brought 
some dosen or twentie Gallants . . . to view hem . . . in at a key-hole; and 
there we might see Sogliardo sit in a Chaire, holding his snowt vp, like 
a Sow vnder an Apple tree, while th'other open d his nostrilles with a 
Poking-sticke, to giue the smoke a more free deliuerie.198 


Later Sogliardo learns the true character of his mentor and loses all faith in 
him. He then sadly says, “I shall thinke the worse of Tabacco while I liue for 
his sake." 

Fastidius Briske, already described;?? awaiting his lady-love, orders 
tobacco. Saviolina, the lady, enters, sees him smoking, and goes out. She 
again comes in. 


Fasr. Fore God (sweet Ladie) beleeue it, I doe honour the 
meanest rush in this chamber for your loue. 

SAUL I, you need not tell me that sir, I do think you do prize a 
rush before my loue. 


He then attempts to play a viola da gamba but fails. To keep himself in 
countenance he again calls for tobacco. This he smokes during the con- 
versation. 


In good fayth here’s most Diuine Tabacco. 

Savr. Nay, I cannot stay, to Daunce after your Pipe. 

Fast. Good, my deere Ladie stay: by this sweete Smoke, I thinke 
your wit bee all fire.... 

Mac. And hee’s the Salamander that liues by it. 

Savr. Is your Tabacco perfum'd sir, that you sweare by the sweete 
Smoke. 

Fast. Still more excellent: before God, and these bright Heauens, 
I thinke (Tab.) 14° you are made of Ingenuitie, I (Tab.) 

Macr. True, as your discourse is: O abominable! 

Fasr. Will your Ladiship take any? 

Savr. O, peace I pray you; I loue not the breath of a Woodcocks 
head.141 


187 Patoun obviously derived from Petun, the Brazilian word for tobacco; making patoun there- 
fore would mean smoking; receit reciprocall may mean inhaling smoke each from the other's 
exhalation, 


188 On sig. La-La", 

189 V, supra, 

140 Indicates a pull at his tobacco pipe. 
141 A fool's head. 
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Fast. Meaning my head, Ladie? 

Savr Not altogether so sir; but (as it were Fatal to their follies, 
that thinke to grace themselues with taking Tabacco, when 
they want better entertainement) you see your Pipe beares the 
true forme of a Woodcocks head.142 


Every man in his humor contains even more humorous scenes of tobacco 
interest and also the superb Captain Bobadill, great boaster and great smoker. 
Cob, his landlord, indulges in a soliloquy about him,! praising his prowess 


as a swearer of oaths, and expressing admiration because 


he doth take this same filthie roaguish Tabacco the finest, and cleanliest; 
it wold do a man good to see the fume come forth at his nostrils... 


In a Jater scene Bobadill holds forth in praise of tobacco. 


Body of me: here's the remainder of seuen pound, since yesterday was 
seuennight. It's your right Trinidado: ... I haue been in the Indies (where 
this herbe growes) where neither my selfe, nor a dozen Gentlemen more 
(of my knowledge) haue receiued the taste of any other nutriment, in 
the world, for the space of one and twentie weekes, but Tabacco onely. 
Therefore it cannot be but ’tis most diuine. Further ... it makes an Anti- 
dote, that (had you taken the most deadly poysonous simple in all 
Florence, it shoul ll it, and clarifie you, with as much ease as I speak 
. .. I could say what I know of the vertue of it, for the exposing of rewmes, 
raw humors, crudities, obstructions, with a thousand of this kind, but I 
ms my selfe no quacke-saluer: only, thus much: by Hercules I doe 

olde it, and will affirme it . . . to be the most soueraigne, and pretious 
herbe, that euer the earth tendred to the vse of man. 


The landlord, Cob, inveighs against tobacco and its smokers, finishing his 
attack with the following words: 


why, it will stifle them all in the ‘nd as many as vse it; it's little better then 
rats bane.!44 


At this he is set upon and beaten by Captain Bobadill, meantime being 
abused with strange oaths. Those present manage to get the victim away, 
but he lays an information before a magistrate, one Justice Clement, asking 
that his attacker be punished. He receives short shrift.'45 


Crem... But wherefore did he beate you sirra? how began the 
quarrel twixt you? ha: speake truly knaue, I aduise you. 

Cos. Marry sir, because I spake against their vagrant Tabacco, 
as I came by them: for nothing else. 


142 On sig, EE, 148 On Cè, 144 On sig, Git. 145 On sig, GM. 
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Crem. Ha? you speake against Tabacco? Peto,1#8 his name. 

Per. What's your name sirra? 

Cos. Oliuer Cob, sir set Oliuer Cob, sir. 

Crem. Tell Oliuer Cob he shall goe to the iayle. 

Per. Oliuer Cob, Master Doctor sayes you shall go to the iayle. 

Cos. Oh I beseech your worship for gods loue, deare master 
Doctor. 

Crem. Nay gods pretious: and such drunken knaues as you are 
come to dispute of Tabacco once; I haue done; away with him. 

Cos. Oh good master Doctor, sweete Gentleman. 

Lore. Sweete Oliuer, would I could doe thee any good; master 
Doctor let me intreat sir. 

Crem. What? a tankard-bearer, a thread-bare rascall, a begger 
... and he to depraue, and abuse the vertue of an herbe, so 
generally receyu'd in the courts of princes, the chambers of 
nobles, the bowers of sweete Ladies, the cabbins of souldiers: 
Peto away with him, by gods passion, I say, goe too. 

Cos. Deare master Doctor. 

Lore. Alasse poore Oliuer. 

Crem. Peto: 1: and make him a warrant, he shall not goe, I but 
feare 147 the knaue. 


(To be continued) 


146 In the first folio edition of the play, 1616, the scene was changed from Florence to London, 
and this character, with others, was given an English name. 
147 Meaning “scare.” 


Walt Whitman 
The Oscar Lion Collection 


PART II 


BOOKS BY WHITMAN 


Translations are arranged after the English titles. Selections from “Leaves of 
Grass," as well as translations, follow the complete editions of that work. 


After All, Not to Create Only 


Arter ALL, Nor To CREATE OnLy. <Recited by Walt Whitman, on invitation 
of Directors American Institute, on opening of their 40th annual exhibition, 
New York, noon, September 7, 1871.» [ Washington: Pearson, 1871] 111. 26cm. 
Caption-title. 
At head of title: <Proofs — Office American Institute, New York. > 


AFTER ALL, Nor ro Create OnLy. Recited by Walt Whitman on invitation 
of Managers American Institute, on opening their 40th annual exhibition, 
New York, noon, September 7, 1871. Boston: Roberts Bros., 1871. 24 p. 21cm. 


Delt de: Walt Whitman's American Institute Poem. 

With bookplate of the Lib of the American Institute. 

“After All, Not to Create Only," (p. 103-109) detached from Transactions of the American 
Institute, 1871/72, inserted. 


—— Second copy. 


Third copy. 20cm. 
Bound with his: Leaves of Grass. Washington, 1871 [c1870] 





An American Primer 


AN AMERICAN Primer. With facsimiles of the original manuscript. Edited by 
Horace Traubel. [1. edition] Boston: Small, Maynard, 1904. ix, 85 p. port., 
facsims. 25cm. 

"Edition . . . limited to five hundred copies.” 


Backward Glances 


Backwanp GLANCES: A backward glance oer travel'd roads, and two con- 
tributory essays hitherto uncollected. Edited with an introduction on the 
evolution of the text by Sculley Bradley and John A. Stevenson. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. viii, 51 p. port., facsims. 27cm. 

With autographs of John A. Stevenson and Sculley Bradley. 

“128th anniversary of the birth of Walt Whitman; program of exercises held in the Walt 
Whitman hotel, Camden, N. J., May 31, 1947,” (1 L) inserted. 
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Calamus 


CALAMUS; a series of letters written during the years 1888-1880 to a young 
friend (Peter Doyle); edited with an introduction by Richard Maurice 
Bucke. Boston: L. Maynard, 1897. viii, 173 p. ports., facsim. 20cm. 


“Of this edition thirty-five large-paper copies . . . have been printed . . . containing an extra 
portrait.” No. 28. 
With autograph of R. M. Bucke. 


Second copy. 


No. 24. 
With autographs of R. M. Bucke and Peter G, Doyle. 
A. L. S. by Anne Montgomerie Traubel and a fragment of a letter inserted. 





CALAMUS; a series of letters written during the years 1868-1880 to a young | 
friend (Peter Doyle); edited with an introduction by Richard Maurice 
Bucke. Boston: L. Maynard, 1897. viii, 173 p. port., facsim. 18cm. 


CALAMUS; poémes. Version nouvelle de Léon Bazalgette, avec 10 bois hors- 
texte dessinés et gravés par Frans Masereel. [Genéve] Éditions du Sablier, 
1919. 104 p. illus. 18cm. 

No. 508 of 650 copies. 


Collected Editions 


ComPLETE Poems & Prose, 1855-1888; authenticated & personal book 
(handled by W. W.), portraits from life, autograph. [Philadelphia: 1888] 
382, 874, 140, 2 p. ports. 27cm. 

Extra illustrated with portrait of Whitman. 

In ms, in flyleaf: Harry L. Bonsall from his friend the author, June 21, 1889. H. L. B. to 
L. T. D., Whitman’s funeral day, March 80, 1892. George G. Pierre, with compliments of Louis T. 
Derousse, Febr. 6”/93. 

Newspaper clipping inserted. 


COMPLETE POETRY & SELECTED Prose AND Lerrers. Edited by Emory Hol- 
loway. London: Nonesuch Press [1938] xxxix, 1116 p. 20cm. [The Nonesuch 
Library] 

Editor's autographed presentation copy to Oscar Lion. 

Includes bibliographies. 


Corse Prose Works. Philadelphia: D. McKay, 1892 [01891] viii, 7-522 p. 
23cm. 

Contents: Specimen Days.—Collect.—November Boughs.—Good-bye My Fancy.-—Some Lag- 
gards Yet. 


Comezere Prose Wonxs: Specimen Days and Collect, November Boughs and 
Good Bye My Fancy. Boston: Small, Maynard; London: G. P. Putnam, 1898. 
xiii, 527 p. illus., ports., facsim. 21cm. 
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COMPLETE Prose Works: Specimen Days and Collect, November Bou 
and Good Bye My Fancy. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1898. xiii, 527 p. 
plates, ports., facsim. 24cm. 
90 copies printed. "Sixty copies . . . for sale in the United States ... This is number 40... 
[signed] Small, Maynard & Company." 
Large paper edition. 
COMPLETE Prose Works. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1907 [c1891] xiii, 
527 p. front. ( port.) 20cm. 





The frontispiece is a i a eo ee 
Contents: Specimen Days.—Collect.—November Boughs.—Good-bye My Fancy. 
Second copy. 


The frontispiece is a portrait of Walt Whitman copyrighted 1887, by George C. Cox. 


CowrPLErE Prose Works: Specimen Days and Collect, November Boughs 
and Good Bye My Fancy. New York: D. Appleton, 1908 [c1891] xiii, 527 p. 
port. 20cm. 


Tue CowrLETE Wrrrincs or Watt WaurrMAN, issued under the editorial 
supervision of his literary executors, Richard Maurice Bucke, Thomas B. 
Harned, and Horace L. Traubel. With additional bibliographical and critical 
material prepared by Oscar Lovell Triggs. [Paumanok edition] New York: 
Putnam [1902] 10 v. plates. (part col.), ports. (part col), facsims. 25cm. 


Each volume has also HUP Ue e. 
"Limited to three hun sets, iudi this is Number 100." 


Binding, by G. P. Putnam's Sons of green levant morocco, gilt. 

With bookplate of Thomas B. Harned. 

A. N. S. by T. B. Harned on flyleaf of v. 1. 

Bibliography of Walt Whitman [v. 10] p. 185-233. 

Contents: [v. 1-3] Leaves of Grass.—[v. 4-10] The Complete Prose Works. 


Warr WurrMANS Werk [Ausgewahlt, übertragen und eingeleitet von Hans 
Reisiger] Berlin: S. Fischer, 1922. 2 v. ports. 21cm. 


Criticism 


CRITICISM; AN ESSAY. Newark, N. J.: Carteret Book Club, 1918. [17] p. 20cm. 
"One hundred copies . . . have been printed . . . This copy is number 53." 


Democratic Vistas 


Democratic VISTAS; MEMORANDA. Washington, 1871 [c1870] 84 p. 22cm. 
In original green paper covers with imprint: New-York: J. S. Redfield, Publisher, 140 Fulton 

St., (up dg 

—— Second copy. 20cm. 


Without covers. 
Bound with his: Leaves of Grass. Washington, 1871 [c1870] 


DEMOCRATIC VISTAS, AND OTHER PAPERS. London: W. Scott, 1888. 175 p. 19cm. 
( The Camelot Series) 
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Collected Editions, continued 


DEMOKRATISKE FREMBLIK. Oversat efter den amerikanske Original af Rudolf 
Schmidt. Kjøbenhavn: K. Schgnbergs Forlag, 1874. vi, [9]-132 p. 17cm. 


Diary in Canada 


Diary in CANADA, with extracts from other of his diaries and literary note- 
books. Edited by William Sloane Kennedy. [1. edition] Boston: Small, May- 
nard, 1904. vi, 73 p. port. 25cm. 

Edition limited to 500 coples. 


Drum-Taps 


Drum-rars. New-York, 1865. 72 p. 19cm. 
In original brown cloth, plain edges. 
Author's autographed jui SEH to Mrs. Johnston, Nov. 9, 1878. 
With bookplate of William F. G 
With ms, note by Horace GER dated [19]10. 


Drum-rars. New-York, 1865. 72, 24 p. 19cm. 


“Sequel to Drum-taps. (Since the preceding came from the press.) When Lilacs Last in the 
Door-yard Blood. And other pieces. Washington. 1865-6,” 24 p. at end. 
With bookplate of Edwin B. Holden. 


Drum-rars. London: Chatto & Windus, 1915. 72 p. 17cm. 


Drum-rars. New York: Grosset & Dunlap [1936] viii, 189 p. illus. 21cm. 
(Cameo Classics ) 
Issued in slip case. 


Eighteenth Presidency 


Tux EicHTEENTH Presipency! Voice of Walt Whitman to each young man in 
the nation, north, south, east, and west. [Montpellier: Causse, Graille & 
Castelnau, 1928] 31 p. 25cm. 

Prefatory Remarks signed: Jean Catel. 

Editor's autographed presentation copy to Oscar Lion, 1928. 

With A. L. S. by Jean Catel inserted. 


——— Second copy. 


For the Bright Particular Star 


For THE Bricar PARTICULAR Star. [Edited by Rollo G. Silver] [New York, 
1937] p. 197-216. 15 x 25cm. 


Letters to Mary Whitall Smith Costelloe and her family. 
“Overrun from The Colophon: new series, number 2, volume xr." 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


vii" 
PUBLICATIONS 


GEORGE AnENTS "Book Collecting — As I Have Found It,” which appeared 
in the April Bulletin, has been reprinted. Charles W. David, Director of 
Libraries at the University of Pennsylvania, thought so highly of it that he 
arranged for reprinting in the university student publication, The Daily 
Pennsylvanian of May 18. Dr. David and his staff are promoting book-col- 
lecting groups among the student body. Copies of the Library s pamphlet 
publication are available for 15 cents; quantity rates. 


Tae MUNICIPAL REFERENCE Liprary’s Notes carries, semi-annually, “Recent 
Books in Medicine, Nursing, Public Health, and Allied Sciences,” compiled 
by Daphne Kenway, head of the Public Health Division. The annotated list is 
highly selective. Subscription to Notes which, in addition to reviews and 
notices of magazine articles of interest to municipal authorities, gives com- 
plete listings of New York City’s published documents, is $1.50 a year. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, MAY, 1954 


DuniNG THE MONTH OF May, 1954, the total number of recorded readers in 
the Reference Department, Central Building was 83,666. They consulted 
213,844 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 238,471. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 999,091. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 47,794 
volumes and 10,318 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 2,499 volumes, 5,239 pamphlets, 254 maps, and 83 prints. The Circula- 
tion Department received as gifts 281 volumes and 8 pamphlets. 
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Edmund Spenser, From the portrait in the Merchant Taylors’ School, By permission 


of the Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors. 
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Panacea or Precious Bane 
Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature 


By SARAH A. DICKSON 
Chief of the Arents Collection relating to Tobacco 


CHAPTER VIII concluded 


William Kemp,"** comic actor and dancer, was a member of the company 
once patronized by the Earl of Leicester. He succeeded to Richard 
Tarlton's 179 reputation and acted before Queen Elizabeth in 1594 with 
Richard Burbage and William Shakespeare. Kemp’s most renowned exploit 
was his morris dance from London to Norwich. He described this adventure 
in Kemps nine daies vvonder. Performed in a daunce from London to 
Norwich, London, 1600. After detailing the events of each day Kemp appends 
an interview he had later with a ballad-monger who was said to have abused 
him in a ballad: 150 

I found him about the bankside, sitting at a play, I desired to speake with 
him, had him to a Tauerne, charg’d a pipe with Tobacco, and then laid 
this terrible accusation to his charge. He swels presently like one of the 


foure windes, the violence of his breath blew the Tobacco out of the 
pipe, & the heate of his wrath drunke dry two bowlefuls of Rhenish wine. 


He then indignantly denied the charge. 

While the English satirists and dramatists were emphasizing the affecta- 
tions and absurdities of the devotees of the cult of smoking, other observers 
were describing the new fashion from a more dispassionate and objective 


148 We have no information of the dates of his birth and death. 


149 V, supra. 
150 P, 31, 
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point of view. At the end of the sixteenth century smoking for pleasure seems 
to have been a novelty to those travelers from the German states and from 
Switzerland who have left records of their journeys to England.15! Gesner's 
experiment with the smoke of burning tobacco leaves does not seem to 
have been imitated by other central Europeans. 

Girolamo Cardano visited Scotland and England too early 1% in the 
sixteenth century to remark upon smoking among the people of either 
country. It is not until the last decade that travelers there, numerous enough 
after the accession of Elizabeth, record their impressions of the new fashion 
of using tobacco. Even when Frederick, Duke of Württemberg, came to 
England in 1592 and kept a careful record of his observations through his 
secretary, Jakob Rathgeb, he reported nothing about smoking.158 

When Paul Hentzner 17 accompanied as tutor a young Silesian nobleman, 
Christoph Rediger, on a visit to England in August and September of 1598, 
he found the habit of smoking general. In the Latin version of their travels 
which he published at Nuremberg in 1612, under the name of Itinerarium 
Germaniz, Galli; Anglise; Italiæ, "5 he includes an interesting passage about 
tobacco.199 This is appended to a description of the bear-baitings, a popular 
amusement of the period. 

At these shows, as in other places, wherever they may be, the English 
constantly use the Nicotian plant, which in the American language they 
call Tabaca (others call it Petum) and generally in this way. They have 
pipes made of e for this purpose; in the lower end of these they put 
the plant, so dried that it can be easily reduced to powder, and light it. 
They draw smoke into their mouths from the upper end; this comes out 


again through the nose as if through funnels. It brings with it much phlegm 
and discharge from the head. 


In the next year another traveler from the Continent visited England. He 
wrote an account of his stay there as part of a larger work describing five 
years and four months’ travels in France, Spain, the Netherlands and England 
between 1595 and 1600. This work was not published in his lifetime. The 
manuscript afterward was preserved in the library at the University of Basle, 
the city in which its author, Thomas Platter the Younger,!?' was born. He was 


151 V. supra, Chapter mm, for the accounts of tobacco in German herbals of the late sixteenth 
century. 

153 UM Chapter va. He was in England in 1552. 

153 This work was printed in 1602. 

154 1558-1623, 

155 The portion relating to England was translated by Richard Bentley and published by Horace 
Walpole at the famous Strawberry Hill Press in 1757. 

156 On sig. Rs°-R:". 157 1574-1628, 
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the much younger brother of Felix Platter,!5? the great botanist and doctor, 
whose herbarium and museum were known throughout Europe. We may 
reasonably assume that Thomas Platter, still a young student, was com- 
missioned by his brother to keep a journal. He did not publish it when he 
returned to Basle, but continued his studies, acquiring a medical degree, 
and becoming professor of botany, anatomy and medicine at.the university. 
Portions of his journal were translated into French and printed in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, and a small part of the English section was 
published in the original German. Finally, nearly all the German text of this 
was issued as Thomas Platters des Jüngeren Englandfahrt im Jahre 1599, ed. 
Hans Hecht, Halle, 1929.159 

On the title page of the original manuscript of the journal, which has never 
been printed in its entirety, appears the date 1605, apparently that of the 
completion of the fair copy. There is no doubt, as a comparison of parallel 
passages has shown, that Thomas Platter borrowed from the earlier travelers, 
Rathgeb and Hentzner. He himself states that he added to his first draft, as 
he discovered new things.!€? He spent only five weeks in England, and had 
need of the exact observation of others to supplement what must have been 
sometimes cursory notices of places and things in the journal he kept at the 
time. But, particularly as it contains some original sketches, there is enough 
new material in his work to make it an important part of the travel literature 
of the Elizabethan age. Platter’s description of smoking in England !9! gives 
his own observation of the English passion for tobacco. Since this passage has 
not been noted in any work on tobacco, I give it in full: 


In the taverns tobacco or heathen wound plant is provided, which every- 
one gets for a penny; each sets the SSC alight in a pipe, draws the 
smoke into his mouth and lets out much moisture. Afterwards everyone 
takes a good drink of Spanish wine. This is used as a wonderful medicine 
for flux and also for pleasure; they use it so commonly that they carry the 
instrument [f. e., the pipe] with them at all times. And everywhere: at 
plays, inns or at any place they light up and drink [smoke the pipe]. They 
offer it to each other as we do wine, so that it makes them foolish and ga 

and noisy as if they were drunk. Yet this [condition] soon passes of. 
And they use it so excessively that their preachers cry out about it, that 
they are ruining themselves. Someone told me that after the death of one 
man it was found that his veins were covered inside with a coating of soot. 
The plant is brought in great quantities from the Indies and one kind is 


158 V, supra, Chapter o. 
159 Translated into English as Thomas Platter’s Travels in England 1599, ed. Clare Williams, 
London [1937]. 


160 Op, cit., p. vii, 161 Ibid., p. 42-44, 
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much stronger than the other, as one can tell by the tongue. They have 
strange manners in smoking it. They first learned of this medicine from 
the Indians, as Mr. Cop pointed out to me at that time; he is a citizen of 
London who had been E a long time in the Indies; I saw his museum 
with Mr. Lobelo,!9? a physician of London, and observed these things. 
Mr. Cop lives in the Snecgas 1€? in a fine house. 


Platter enumerates fifty curiosities, and adds that there were many coins, 
corals and similar objects. One can understand his interest, since his brother’s 
collections were so extensive. 

It is almost certain that Platters Mr. Cop was Walter Cope,!9* often 
mentioned in the letters of John Chamberlain 1° between 1598 and 1614. 
He was a younger son of a good family in Oxfordshire, and was coming into 
prominence as a collector, art connoisseur and politician when Platter visited 
London. Chamberlain chronicles Cope's rise in brief references, most of 
which have a subacid flavor. The latter was knighted in 1603, built Cope 
Castle in 1605 (later renowned as Holland House), was Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber to James 1 and Master of the Court of Wards and Licenses 
in 1612.168 He spent large sums acquiring land and died 27,000 pounds in 
debt, in itself a considerable feat. One may guess that, in his youth, like 
many other gentlemen of the Elizabethan age, he accompanied a great sea 
captain, such as Drake, on a voyage to the Spanish Main. This would explain 
Platter's reference to Cope's stay in the Indies, as well as his knowledge of 
the Indian origin of tobacco. And it would also account for the presence in 
his museum, as described by Platter, of “many holy relics from a Spanish 
ship which he helped to capture." Cope would not have been the first younger 
son to participate in freebooting expeditions. One remembers that Drake 
captured a great Spanish vessel laden with “church stuffe" near Vigo on 
his memorable raiding voyage of 1585-1586, the booty of which amounted 
to 60,000 pounds. It was on his return from this, as already noted,!^" that he 
rescued Ralegh's colonists on Roanoke. Whatever the early windfall which 
started Walter Cope's rise to prominence and fortune, we find Richard 
Hakluyt paying him tribute in his edition of Antonio Galvao !9? as "a gentle- 
man of rare and excellent parts" and expressing thanks for Cope's advice on 
the publication of his work. 


162 Matthias de l'Obel, the botanist; o. supra, Chapter m. 

163 The Strand. 

164 15507-1614, 

165 Sometimes referred to as "the Horace Walpole of his day." 

166 This was a lucrative post. 

167 V, supra, Chapter vx. 168 The discoveries of the World, London, 1601, sig. As". 
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Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex,1® succeeded Sir Walter Ralegh as 
the favorite of Queen Elizabeth. He also died on the scaffold, victim of the 
ambition which "o'erleaps itself.” Like Ralegh and other contemporaries, 
he wrote poetry.!”° Following the fashion of most noble authors, he did not 
deign to publish these pieces,!"! but certain of them circulated in manuscript. 
Besides the fact that one of his poems expresses his attachment to tobacco 
there is independent evidence that Essex smoked. He probably acquired the 
habit at about the same time as Ralegh. Sir Francis Vere, who was on the 
Azores expedition with the Earl, relates an interesting story:'™ 


This order given, my Lord of Essex with the Earl of Southampton and 
some other Lords and Gentlemen came to the Market-place, where he 
found me with the troops. . . . I said I had seen no enemy, but what others 
had seen his Lordship .. . might... send to see.... His Lordship made no 
answer, but called for Tobacco, seeming to give but small credit to this 
alarm, and so on horseback with those Noblemen and Gentlemen on foot 
beside him took Tobacco, whilest I was telling his Lordship of the men 
I had sent forth... . Within some quarter of an hour we might hear a 
good round volley of shot betwixt the thirty men I had sent to the Chapel 
and the enemy, which made his Lordship cast his pipe from him. .. . 


The poem praising tobacco by the Earl of Essex 172 is called by several 
names in the surviving contemporary manuscripts, none of which is in the 
autograph of the author.!7* Some have fifteen, and others fourteen or fewer 
stanzas. The poem was not printed until the nineteenth century.’ The 
manuscript in the Sloane Collection (no. 1303) is entitled, “The Earle of 
Essex, his Buzze: which he made upon some Discontentment he received, 
a litle before his Journey into Ireland . . . 1598,” and his name is given as 
the author. The name “Essex” is written at the end of one of the two 
manuscripts in the Arents Tobacco Collection, which is called, "The poor 
labouring Bee." 

From the title of the Sloane manuscript it would seem that the poem was 
written after the Earl’s violent quarrel with Queen Elizabeth in 1598, when 


169 15671801. 

170 Sir Henry Wotton (he has been often quoted on this) says that Essex was accustomed "to 
evaporate his thoughts in a sonnet.” 

171 Two poems were printed in Rabert Dowland’s Musical banquet, 1610. 

172 The commentaries . . . published by William Dillingham, Cambridge, 1657, sig. I**. 

178 This poem has been ascribed to John Lyly, the playwright, and to H Cuffe, the Earls 
secretary, on very unsufficient evidence. As already stated, many manuscripts have Essex's name, 
and the tradition of his authorship is strong. 

174 Many poetic amateurs commonplace books and made copies of poems which circulated 
in manuscript. All the mss. of this poem have variant readings. 

175 Walpole, ed. Park, Vol. op 109-112. 
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he could not obtain audience with her, and before his reconciliation with 
her and his appointment to the command in Ireland. The tone of the poem 
is consistent with the favorite's probable feelings at this time. It exudes gloom. 
The author, in the fashionable allegorical style, represents himself as a 
suffering bee, forced to feed on weeds instead of flowers and to live apart 
from his fellow bees. His only comfort is in smoking tobacco:!79 


Thus I alone must 

drane the egiptian flouers, 
findinge no savoure 

bitter sappe they haue 
And seeke out rotten 
tombes of deademen's bowers 
And feede on lotus 
growinge by the graue, 

If this I cannot gett 

as happlesse Bee 

wished Tabacco I 

will fly to thee 


what if it die my lunges 

in deepest blacke? 

A mournfull habitt 

suites a sable harte 

what if the fumes 

sounde memories do cracke? 
fforgettfullnes is fittest 

for my smarte, 

Oh beutious fume lett 

it be carv'd on oke, 

That hopes thoughts, wordes 
and all the worlde doth smoke 


five yeares twice toulde 
with promises perfum'd, 
My hope stufte hed 

was cast into a slumber, 
Sweete dremes of goulde 
(on dreames I then presum'd) 
Amongst the bees thought 
I had bin in number, 

But wakinge found 

hiues hopes was all but vaine 
Twas not tabaco 


stupified my braine. 


176 The three stanzas are quoted from the manuscript, formerly in the librarles of William Bragge 
and J. Eliot Hodgkin, now in the Arents Collection. 
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Thomas Bastard !77 was a divine, Master of Arts of Oxford, who wrote 
a book of poetry which did not run afoul of the authorities. His Chrestoleros, 
1598, consists of seven books of epigrams in the style of Martial. Several of 
these refer to tobacco. In apparent commendation of the plant, when 
explaining how to cure drunkenness, the "rume" and other ailments, the 
author says:178 


Vnlesse Tobacco vanish his disease 
He must stay longer or he can haue ease. 


Another passage 7? would indicate that he did not approve smoking as 
a habit: 
Lalus was noted for vaine talke and prating, 
Carus for drinking and Tobaccho taking. 
When they both dy'de and were ript vp apart, 
One had no breath, the other had no heart. 


A still more disapproving view is indicated in the following epigram:1#° 
To Carus 
When Carus dy'de these were the last he spake, 
O friends take heed, Tobaccho was my death. 
You that can iudge tell me for Carus sake, 
He which dy de so, de de he for want of breath? 


If so he did, then I am more in doubt 
How breath being taken in, may blow breath out? 


In June, 1599, Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bancroft, Bishop 
of London, ordered seven books to be burned; two others were “staied and 
escaped the fire.”’®' These books were, for the most part, collections of 
verse epigrams and satires. Hall's book has already been considered.!5? The 
poets attempted to imitate the Latin satires and epigrams of Juvenal, Martial 
and Horace; they used the foibles and follies of sixteenth-century England 
as material. It would seem that the immorality and scurrility of such collec- 
_ tions caused the order for their destruction; such at least is to be inferred 
from the reading of a similar edict issued a little later. 


177 1566-1618. 

178 On sig. Dé. 

179 On sig. Kw. 

180 On sig. MN, 

181 Arber, rx, p. 677. It is there decreed: “That noe Satyres or Epigrams be printed hereafter.” 
182 V. Chapter vir. 
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Of the books ordered to be burned three contain allusions to tobacco. One, 
by Edward, or Everard, Guilpin,!?? is Skialetheia, a book of satires issued 
in 1598. Little is known of the author beyond the facts that he studied law 
and loved the theater. It must be said that his poetry justifies ecclesiastical 
disapproval. His mention !9?* of tobacco is one of the early references to 
smoking in the theater. 


See you him yonder, who sits o're the stage, 
With the Tobacco-pipe now at his mouth? 


John Marston's 155 The scourge of villanie, 1599, is another of the con- 
demned books. As its name implies it was intended as an attack on the 
wickedness of the age. Reforming or not, the book was burned. Although 
the author afterwards took holy orders, he published plays, having as 
collaborators Ben Jonson and George Chapman. In several of these he 
refers to tobacco. The passing mention !96 in The scourge is in reference to 
a dunce who had no liking for books (perhaps because he could not under- 
stand them ). 


Or shall some greater auntient, of lesse wit, 
(That neuer turn'd but browne Tobacco leaues ... ) 


Sir John Davies !97 was a barrister who became attorney-general for 
Ireland, but he was also a poet. His poems are energetic rather than sugared, 
though the first published, Orchestra, is on dancing. He was later to write 
a poem on the immortality of the soul. We are concerned here with a 
collection of his epigrams, published with translations of Ovid's elegies by 
Christopher Marlowe, under the title, Epigrammes and Elegies, by I. D. and 
C. M., Middlebourgh [1598?]. At least six issues are known up to 1640. The 
imprint is generally agreed to be fictitious. One of the early editions of this 
was ordered burned in 1599, but copies of all are extant. 

In an epigram to "Silla" it is noted 15* that he "dares take Tobacco on 
the Stage." Epigram 86 1% is wholly concerned with tobacco; it is apparently 
the first in English entirely on the subject. 


188 Fi, 1588-1598. 

184 On sig. D, 

185 15757-16834, 

186 On sig. AA, 

187 1569-1626. 

188 On sig. Pe in the issue of the work in the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


189 Ibid., on sig. Fe**, 
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Homer of Moly and Nepenthe sings, 

Moly the Gods most soveraigne Hearb divine: 
Nepenthe Heavens drinke, most gladnesse brings, 
Hearts griefe expells, and doth the wits refine, 

But this our age another world hath found, 

From whence an Hearb of ee nee is brought, 
Moly is not so soveraigne for a wound, 

Nor hath Nepenthe so great wonders wrought. 

It is Tobacco, whose sweet substantiall fume 

The hellish torment of the teeth doth ease, 

By drawing downe, and drying up the rheume, 

The Mother and the Nurse of each disease. 

It is Tobacco which doth cold expell, 

And cleares the obstructions of the Arteries, 

And surfeits threatning Death digesteth well, 
Decocting all the stomacks crudities. 

It is Tobacco which hath power to clarifie 

The cloudy mists before dimme eyes appearing, 

It is Tobacco which hath power to rarifie 

The thick grosse humour which doth stop the hearing, 
The wasting Hectick, and the Quartaine Fever, 
Which doth of Physick make a mockery. 

The Gout it cures, and helps ill breaths for ever, 
Whether the cause in teeth or stomack be. 

And though ill breaths were by it but confounded, 
Yet that medicine it doth farre excell, 

Which by Sir Thomas Moore hath beene propounded. 
For this is thought a Gentleman-like SCH 

O that I were one of these Mountebankes, 

Which praise their Oyles and. Powders which they sell, 
My customers would give me coyne with thanks, 

I for this ware, forsooth a Tale would tell. 

Yet would I use none of these tearmes before, 

I would but say, that it the Poxe will cure; 

This were enough, without discoursing more, 

All our brave gallants in the towne t'allure. 


Samuel Rowlands !9? is a little-known and undeservedly neglected poet, 
who flourished in the last years of Elizabeth and throughout the reign of 
James 1. Nothing has been learned about his life, except what little can be 
gleaned from his works, twenty-eight of which survive. These are scarcely 
more than of chap-book length and were evidently written to boil the pot. 
Rowlands attempted every literary form except the drama and the essay. 
Some of his poems are religious. But the bulk of his work consists of satires 
and epigrams. That these were popular in his own day and even later is clear 


190 15707-1630? 
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from the numerous editions published, and from the fantastic rarity of the 
copies of those which have survived. They must have been literally read 
to death. 

Much of Rowlands’s work was published later than 1600 and is therefore 
outside the scope of this survey. He was perhaps the most vocal of the 
chorus vatum who, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, sang, not 
always kindly, of tobacco. He wrote about forty poems, or portions of poems, 
about smoking. Except for a religious poem, printed in 1598, Rowlands’s 
first venture as an author was in 1600 with two collections of epigrams and 
satires: The letting of humours blood in the head-vaine and A mery metinge, 
or ‘tis mery when knaves mete. He was to issue a number of other similar 
works, and we can assume that readers liked them. The ecclesiastical 
authorities took notice of the author's defiance of their recent edict against 
satires and similar poetry and an order was issued for their burning. This 
read, in part: "They shal be publiquely burnt the whole impressions of them 
for that they conteyne matters unfytt to be published." 

Four copies of the first of these books have survived. The author inaugurates 
here his custom of writing on tobacco. In the second epigram, which 
describes a drunken braggart,!?! this character says: 


I care no more to kill them in braueado, 
Then for to drinke a pipe of Trinedado. 


Epigram 3 concerns Thraso, who invites a friend to visit him.!?? 


Not that heele cloy him there with rost or fod, 

Such vulgar diet with Cookes shops agree: 

But heele present most kinde, exceeding franke 

The best Tabacco, that he euer dranke. 

Such as himselfe did make a voyage for, 

And with his owne hands gatherd from the ground: 
All that which other fetch, he doth abhor, 

His, grew vpon an Iland neuer found. 

Oh rare compound, a dying Horse to choke, 

Of English fyer, and of India smoke. 


Epigram 18 is also about tobacco.!9? 


A wofull exclamation late I heard, 

Wherewith Tabacco takers may be feard: 

One at the poynt with pipe and leafe to part, 

Did vow Tabacco worse then death's blacke dart; 
And prou'd it thus: You know (quoth he) my friends 


191 On sig. AJ". 192 On sig. As". 193 On sig. Di, 
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Death onely stabbes the hart, and so life endes: 

But this same poyson, steeped Indía weede, 

In head, hart, lunges, doth soote & copwebs breede 
With that he gasp'd, and breath'd out such a smoke 
That all the standers by were like to choke. 


Epigram 23 describes one Cornutus, very sick (or drunk), who is making 
his will.1% 

I here bequeath, if I do chaunce to die, 

To you kinde freinds, and bon companions all, 

A pound of good T'abacco, sweet, and drie, 

To drinke amongst you, at my Funerall: 

Besides, a barrell of the best strong Beere, 

And Pickle-herrings, for to domineere. 


The sixth Satyre celebrates the joys of drinking malt and spirituous liquors 
as expressed by a confirmed drunkard. He expresses dislike of tobacco:!*? 


I haue forsworne your drinking smoake and fier: 
Out vpon Cane and leafe Tabacco smell; 
Diuels take home your drinke; keepe it in hell. 
Carowse in Cannons Trinidado smoake, 

Drinke healths to one another till you choake, 
And let the Indians pledge you till they sweate, 
Giue me the element that drowneth heate: 
Strong sodden Water is a vertuous thing, 

It makes one sweare and swagger like a King. 


No copy is known to survive of the second poetic work of Rowlands which 
was burned. That the whole impression was not destroyed is clear, since 
another issue appeared in 1609 under the title, The Knave of Clubbes. By 
this time it was quite safe to publish satires and epigrams; the climate of 
literature was more temperate. No books were burned in the reign of James 1 
on the charge that they were unfit to be printed. In The Knave appears a 
poem in praise of tobacco 1% which has occasionally been quoted in modern 
anthologies. Because it expresses the attitude of the sixteenth century man 
in the street, as distinct from that of persons of rank and wealth like Sir John 
Davies and the Earl of Essex, it is here reprinted in its entirety. In spite of 


194 On sig. Bz". 
195 On sig. Er. 
196 On sig. EAPN, 
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the mouthings of moralists and “mountebankes” over the centuries, it 
continues to represent the feeling of the common man today. 


VVho dares dispraise Tobacco, 
While the smoke is in my nose? 

Or say but fogh my pipe dooth smell, 
I would I knew but those 

Durst offer such indignitie, 

To that which I preferre, 

For all the broode of Black-a-moores, 
Will sweare I doe not erre, 

In taking this same worthy whiffe 
What valiant caueleere, 

That will not make his nostrils smoke, 
At cups of wine and beere? 

VVhen as my purse cannot affoord 
My stomacke flesh or fish, 

I sup with smoke and feede aswell 
And fat, as one can wish. 

Come into any company, 

Though not a crosse you haue, 

Yet offer them Tobacco, 

And their liquor you shall haue. 
They say old hospitalitie 

Kept chimnies smoaking still, 

Now what our chimnies want of that, 
Our smoaking noses will. 

Much victuals serue, for gluttony, 
To fatten men like swine, 

But hee's a frugall man indeed, 

That with a leafe can dine. 

And needes no napkin for his hands, 
His fingers ends to wipe, 

But keepes his kitchen in a box, 

And rost-meat in a pipe. 

This is the way to helpe deere yeares, 
A meale a day's inough, 

Take out Tobacco for the rest, 

By pipe or else in snuffe, 

And you shall finde it phisicall, 

A corpulent fat man, 

Within a yeare will shrinke so small, 
That one his guts may span, 

Tis full of phisicke, rare effects 

It worketh sundry wales, 

The leafe greene, dry, steept, burnd, the dust 
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Haue each their speciall praise, 

It makes some sober that are drunke, 
Some drunke of sober sence, 

And all the moisture (hurts the braine) 
It fetcheth smoaking thence: 

All the foure Elements vnite, 

When you Tobacco take, 

For Earth and Water, Aire and Fire, 
Do a coniunction make, 

Your pipe is Earth, the fires therein, 
The Aire your breathing smoke, 

Good liquor must be present too, 

For feare you chance to choake. 

Heere Gentlemen a health tee all, 

Tis passing good and strong, 

I would speake more, but from the pipe 
J cannot stay so long. 





Six Men Smoking, by Wenceslaus Holler, c. 1635. From 
the original print in the Arents Tobacco Collection. 
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This concludes serial publication of “Panacea or Precious Bane.” 
It will be reprinted as a book. An index will be added. — Eprron. 


The Navy Register; Its Evolution 


By Louis H. BOLANDER 


HE evolution and growth of our familiar Navy Register follows the 
dd pattern of growth of an institution in our young and fast-growing 
Republic. In the early days of this Republic its infant Navy had fought a 
sea war with Revolutionary France. It had fought still another war with the 
pirates of the Mediterranean. In both these wars it had been eminently suc- 
cessful and yet no official register of its officers was published by the Federal 
Government. It was not until we were about to enter upon a second war 
with Great Britain that Congress considered it necessary to require an 
official record of its Navy's officers. Even at the end of our War of 1812 in 
which the Navy had played a most important part, no statute was enacted 
by Congress requiring the annual publication of a Navy Register. 

The first mention in Congress of an official register or list of officers occurs 
in the Annals of Congress (the early predecessor of our present-day Con- 
gressional Record.) of January 23, 1812, almost six months before the outbreak 
of the War of 1812. This was not an Act of both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President, but was merely a House Resolution introduced 
by Congressman D. R. Williams of South Carolina: "Resolved, that the 
Secretary of the Navy be directed to lay before this House a statement of the 
names, rank, pay and rations, of the commissioned officers and midshipmen 
belonging to the Navy of the United States." Mr. Williams stated that he 
understood that if the whole of the present Navy should be equipped and 
commissioned, additional officers must be appointed. If such a proposal 
should be laid before Congress he wished to know the number of officers 
presently employed.! Such a list was prepared by the Secretary but was, as 
far as we can ascertain, not published until years later. We have proof that 
this list of officers was actually presented to the House, for on February 4, 
"The Speaker also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a statement of the name, rank, pay and rations of each 
commissioned and warrant officer of the Navy, prepared in obedience to a 
resolution of the 23rd ultimo (of last month ).”? Years later, in 1884, Walter 
Lowrie, Secretary of the Senate, and Walter S. Franklin, Clerk of the House, 
compiled a monumental series of documents relating to the first thirty-six 
years of our life as a nation. Published in a handsome set of folio volumes, 


1 Annals of Congress, January 23, 1812, p. 929. 
2 Annals of Congress, February 4, 1812, p. 1018. 
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four dealt with the affairs of our early Navy, with the impressive title, 
American State Papers. Documents Legislative and. Executive of Congress of 
United States, 1789-1825. Naval Affairs. The series was published by a Wash- 
ington publisher, Gales & Seaton, and was one of the greatest publishing 
ventures of its time, the whole project covering the years 1834 to 1861. It 
remains today one of the best sources for original material on the early 
history of our Navy. Lowrie and Franklin, in going through the archives of 
the Congress, found this Register of officers dated February 3, 1812, and 
considered it worthy of inclusion in the series.? 

The next Congressional action looking toward a Navy Register occurred 
over a year after the actual declaration of war against England. On August 2, 
1818, the Senate passed a resolution requesting the Secretary of the Navy 
to furnish the Senate annually with a list of officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. Of this we have indisputable proof, yet the most careful search of 
the Annals of Congress and of the Senate Journal of Monday, August 2, 1818, 
fails to bring to light any mention of a resolution of this character passed by 
the Senate on this particular day. However, on the title page of the 1821 
Register and on that of every Register thereafter until 1832 appears the 
notation, "Printed by order of the Secretary of the Navy, in compliance with 
a resolution of the Senate of the United States of August 2, 1818." August 2nd 
happened to be the last day of that session of Congress. There was a great deal 
of business to be transacted before the Senate could wind up its affairs and 
go home. In the rush of last-hour business it seems probable that the Clerk 
of the Senate failed to record the action on this resolution until too late for 
inclusion in the Annals of Congress or in the Senate Journal. 

On February 21, 1814, William Jones, Secretary of the Navy, presented 
to the Senate a list of commissioned officers with the dates of their commis- 
sions and with a list of midshipmen with the dates of their warrants. 
Mr. Jones was careful to state in his letter of transmittal that the list was 
prepared "in obedience to the resolution of the Senate of the 2d August last." 
In the Senate on the same day, February 21, 1814, it was ordered that the 
letter and list be printed for the use of the Senate. The result was a twenty- 
nine page octavo pamphlet, our first separately printed official Navy Register. 
This list was also later published by Lowrie and Franklin in the American 
State Papers.^ This little published pamphlet bears an ominously long title; 
it reads: Letter from the Secretary of the Navy, Transmitting a List of all 


8 American State Papers. Naval Affairs, Vol. 1 p. 255. 
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the Commissioned Officers in the Navy of the United States Showing their 
Respective Ranks and Dates of the Commissions; Also, a List of all the Mid- 
shipmen, With the Dates of Their Warrants. February 21, 1814. (Printed By 
Order of the Senate of the United States. Washington City. Printed by Roger 
C. Weightman. 1814.) 

This brief register is notable in many respects. Included among its captains 
and master commandants (later known as commanders) are nearly all the 
great names which gave our Navy its great tradition of dauntless courage 
and tenacity built up during our naval war with France, our war with the 
Barbary pirates and during the War of 1812: Stephen Decatur, Isaac Hull, 
Isaac Chauncey, David Porter, Jacob Jones, Oliver Hazard Perry, John 
Rodgers, and Thomas Macdonough. Among the lieutenants and midshipmen 
were the names of the young officers who gained distinction in the War with 
Mexico and in the Civil War — on both sides, North and South. Among the 
midshipmen listed were those two young men who later became Super- 
intendents of the Naval Academy — Cornelius K. Stribling and Lewis M. 
Goldsborough. 

Still another Navy Register was issued by the Secretary of the Navy in 
1814. This was dated December 1, 1814, and was published in the American 
State Papers. As far as is known this was not published in separate form.? This 
was issued in compliance with a House Resolution of March 3, 1818:9 
"Resolved that the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, directed to 
report to this House at the next session of Congress a statement of the 
number of officers in the naval service of the United States, their rank, pay 
and employ." Next in order was a Senate Resolution of February 28, 1815 
with a request for a "corrected Register of the Navy and Marine Corps.” 
A Naval Register was published on August 1, 1815 "printed by order of the 
Secretary of the Navy." This is a small 45-page, 12mo pamphlet, printed in 
small, clear type, with the names of every officer arranged according to 
seniority, with the date of the commission of each, and the name of the ship 
or shore establishment where the officer was stationed. This is the most 
comprehensive official Register of the Navy published up to this time. This 
little book bears abundant evidence that it was issued by the Secretary in 
compliance with the Senate Resolution of February 28, 1815, but fails to 
mention the authority under which the Secretary undertook its publication. 
Also in compliance with this request Mr. Crowninshield, the Secretary, 


5 American State Papers. Naval Affairs. Vol. x p. 347. 
6 Annals of Congress, March 3, 1818. p. 1168. 
7 Annals of Congress, February 28, 1815, p. 279. 
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issued on December 11, 1815, a Register of all the commissioned and warrant 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, with the dates of their commissions 
and warrants but with no information about their pay, rations or stations. 
This Register is a small, 47-page octavo pamphlet printed in large clear type. 
This list was republished by Lowre and Franklin in American State Papers.? 

On December 18th, 1815, the Senate "Resolved, that the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy be requested to furnish annually, on the first 
of January, each Member of the Senate with a copy of the Register of the 
Officers of the Army and the Navy of the United States."? With the adoption 
of this resolution a Register of the Navy was printed annually thereafter 
except for the year 1816, and as late as the year 1860 there was printed on 
the title page of each Navy Register the statement, "Printed by order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of 
December 18, 1815." These registers, from 1818 to 1825, are reprinted in 
the first volume of Ametican State Papers, Naval Affairs. In consulting these 
registers it must be borne in mind that the 1820 Register, for example, does 
not state the officer's duty for that particular year, but rather for the preceding 
year, since the Secretary was instructed to furnish the Register corrected as 
of the first of January and no later. 

The duty of printing and furnishing to each member of the Senate a copy 
of the Navy Register is no longer required of the Secretary. On January 12, 
1895, provision was made for the printing and distribution of the Navy 
Register as a public document by the Superintendent of Documents.!? From 
the above it can readily be seen that the Secretary of the Navy never was 
required by law to furnish a Register of the Navy's officers, but only by a 
resolution of either the Senate or the House. 

The various changes and additions to the Navy Register over the years 
increased its value as a work of reference. The 1815 Register showed merely 
the name of the officer under his appropriate rank, the date of his commission 
and his station. The 1818 Register and all other thereafter for many years 
included a list of ships of the Navy together with the number of guns on 
each ship. The 1820 Register and others thereafter included a pay table 
for all officers listed. In 1824 the Register was prefaced by a list of the Board 
of Navy Commissioners and clerks attached to the Department. After 1826 
the station of each ship was shown after the name of each ship. After 1834 
a highly useful feature was added which was retained without change until 


8 American State Papers. Naval Affairs. Vol. 1. p. 366. 
9 Annals of Congress, December 18, 1815. p. 22. 
10 28 Statutes at Large 601. 
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the Civil War. This feature added a list of stations, such as Mediterranean 
Station, Brazil (South American) Station, etc. with a list of ships on each 
station and the officers connected with each ship. After 1838 an appendix 
included laws enacted by Congress of special interest to the naval service. 
Thus, in 1888 there appeared “An Act to regulate the pay of the Navy of the 
United States approved March 3, 1835." In 1846 "General Orders" were 
included in the appendix and were published there each year until the 
Civil War. 

The Register was published annually on the first of January up to and 
including January 1, 1861. In that year a second edition was published on 
August 31. A second issue for the year came out on August 1, 1866. The 
Register was thenceforth issued semi-annually for each year (there were a 
few exceptions) until 1907. On January 1, 1908, lists of ships and squadrons 
were omitted from the Register. Instead a Navy Directory was published 
separately with the names of all officers arranged in strict alphabetical order. 
After each officer's name there was printed his ship or station. In an appendix 
to each directory was published the names of all squadrons and fleets with 
the ships serving in each, followed by a list of shore establishments owned and 
operated by the Navy. This Navy Directory was published at various times, 
monthly, bi-monthly and quarterly. The last Directory to be published was 
dated April 1941. 

Prior to 1814 no official annual Navy Register, published separately, was 
ever issued by the Navy Department. But between 1798 and 1814 several 
lists of officers in the naval service were published, each containing the names 
of the officers in the naval service at the date of their publication. The oldest 
separate publication of a Navy List which I have ever seen is a small 12mo. 
of 32 pages, and bears the long title of: An Original and Correct List of the 
United States Navy, containing a list of all the ships in commission and their 
respective force; a list of officers and their rank, as well those belonging to the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and a digest of the principal laws relating to the 
Navy, &c., &c., 6c. By Charles W. Goldsborough. (City of Washington, 
November 1800. Copyright secured according to law.) The officers are listed 
according to date of entry into the service but the date of entry is not shown 
nor is the state in which the officer was born or from which he was appointed. 
A table of pay and rations per day is shown for each grade in the Navy, the 
commanding officer of the Navy, while in service was to receive $100 per 
month and 16 rations per day, while a captain of a ship of 32 guns or upwards 
was to receive $100 per month and 6 rations per day. Down at the extreme 
bottom of the table were listed midshipmen drawing the princely salary of 
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$19 per month and one ration. The Naval War with France had just closed 
and this little Register included a list of captures of French armed vessels by 
the ships of war of our infant Navy. This "Original and Correct List" was 
later reprinted in a 12-page, octavo pamphlet, but I have been unable to 
discover the date of this reprint. The author of this first Navy Register, 
though unofficial and not authorized by Congress, was Charles W. Golds- 
borough, Chief Clerk of the Navy Department from its organization in 1798 
until 1813. He was also Secretary of the Board of Navy Commissioners until 
that Board was abolished in 1842. He had an excellent opportunity in his 
official position to procure the necessary information to compile an accurate 
Register and made the most of it. He was the father of Rear Admiral Lewis M. 
Goldsborough, the fourth Superintendent of the Naval Academy. 

A Navy Register for 1805-6, was published in the Gentleman's Annual 
Pocket Remembrancer for the Year 1806 (Printed by John Bioren, for 
William Young Birch, No. 37 South Second, and Samuel F. Bradford, No. 4 
South Third Street, Philadelphia). This lists all commissioned and warrant 
officers by rank of both the Navy and Marine Corps, together with their 
pay tables, a list of ships of the Navy then afloat, the date of their building 
and their armament. Lowrie and Franklin include this 1806 list in American 
State Papers, Naval Affairs, but it differs in some respects from the list 
published in the Gentleman’s Annual Pocket Remembrancer.!! Many years 
later Rear Admiral George Henry Preble, a veteran of the Civil War and an 
enthusiastic historian of our early Navy, republished this list with many 
annotations. After each officers name he records the date of appointment, 
the date of his various commissions and the date of his death or resignation, 
when these dates were known. 

The next privately printed Navy Register was published in 1818. This was a 
12mo. pamphlet. It was entitled: A Complete List of the American Navy 
showing the number of guns, commanders’ names, and stations of each 
vessel, with the names of all the officers in the service for October, 1818, and 
Steel's list of the Navy of Great Britain for July, 1818. (Boston. Published 
by Russell, Cutter & Co., and Joshua Belcher, 1813.) The compilers of this 
register claimed to have a more correct list of the American Navy than had 
ever before been published. They proposed, according to the preface, to 
publish a corrected list every three months if the sale was in sufficient 
quantity to lend encouragement to the project. Evidently the sale was dis- 
appointing, for no further editions were published. In addition to a list of the 
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officers and ships of the United States Navy and ships of the Royal Navy the 
little book contains a list of all the British war vessels captured or destroyed 
in 1812 and 1813, up to the date of publication. It also contained obituaries 
of officers who died or were killed during the war. 

A register for 1815 was published in the Naval Monument (a history of 
our Second War with Great Britain), published in 1816, and a second 1815 
Register was published in the Analectic Magazine. The publication of the 
official Navy Registers rendered unnecessary and profitless the further pub- 
lication of privately published Registers. But in 1835 Benjamin Homans 
published a register corrected to July 1, 1835, which was to be, and never 
was, continued annually. In 1843 and 1844 the same individual published 
several quarterly registers, but he was forced to discontinue for want of 
patronage. In 1835 and 1836 the Naval Magazine was published under the 
auspices of the Naval Lyceum at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Registers for both 
1885 and 1836 were published in this magazine. In 1848, two lawyers, 
Mechlin and Winder, of Washington, published A General Register Of the 
Navy and Marine Corps of the United. States. . . . (Washington City. 
C. Alexander, Printer. 1848.) This list was a rather comprehensive list of every 
officer of the Navy or Marine Corps from the organization of the Navy 
Department in 1798 to the year 1847. (It included the dates of all appoint- 
ments and promotions to higher grades, together with an account of the 
manner in which the officer left the service if not still in it at the time of 
publication.) 


Thread to a Labyrinth 
A Selective Bibliography in Yeats 


By GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 


HE state of Yeatsian reference, recording, comment, and criticism is 
T rapidly reaching an almost unmanageable condition; a rough estimate 
would suggest that there are well over six hundred items available, and a 
glance at the yearly PMLA bibliographies will show how rapidly the number 
is increasing in America alone. As a result, the serious student initially 
approaching the mass of material is likely to be discouraged by a feeling of 
sheer helplessness. Where most safely to begin becomes a pardonable worry. 

The bibliography which follows, and which includes only book titles, 
could have been considerably extended had the intention of helpful selective- 
ness not been kept in mind. No apology is made for the omission of certain 
titles, some very recent, more confidently advertised than qualitatively 
justifiable; nor for the inclusion of certain others which reflect critical attitudes 
which could never be the compiler's, but which are well argued. The baker's 
dozen titles which are starred, it should be added, have been discriminated 
for the sake of the general reader who is concerned only with getting the 
sanest sort of guidance — which is of course to say, the “sanest” in the 
compiler’s judgment. 
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Walt Whitman 
The Oscar Lion Collection 


PART III 
Franklin Evans 


FRANKLIN EVANS; OR, THE INEBRIATE. A tale of the times. (In: The New 
World. New-York. 30cm. v. 2, no. 10. Extra series no. 34 [November, 1842] 
31 p.) 

Caption-title. 


Pages 305-306 of The New World, November 5, 1842 (containing advertisement for "Franklin 
Evans”) inserted. 


FRANKLIN EVANS; OR, TRE INEBRIATE. A tale of the times. With introduction 
by Emory Holloway. New York: Random House, 1929. xxiii, 248 p. 21cm. 
"Printed by D. B. Updike, the Merrymount Press, Boston." 


Gathering of the Forces 


THE GATHERING OF THE Forces; editorials, essays, literary and dramatic re- 
views and other material written by Walt Whitman as editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle in 1846 and 1847, edited by Cleveland Rodgers and John Black. 
With a foreword and a sketch of Whitman’s life and work during two un- 
known years. New York: G. P. Putnam, 1920. 2 v. illus., ports. 24cm. 


“Limited Letterpress Edition, printed from type. This is one of 1250 sets, each in two volumes 
issued in the autumn of 1920. No other edition will be issued.” 


Good-bye My Fancy 


Goop-BYE My Fancy; 2d annex to Leaves of Grass. Philadelphia: D. McKay, 
1891. 66 p. port. 24cm. 
In original maroon cloth. 


Second copy. 25cm. 
Printed on large paper. 

In original green cloth. 

With bookplate of Clement Scott. 





Half-breed 


Tux HALF-BREED, AND OrHer Stories. Now first collected by Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott. Woodcuts by Allen Lewis. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1927. 129 p. illus. 24cm. 


“Set by hand at the Strawberry-Hill Press." 
155 copies printed. “In the first thirty the illustrations are proofs pulled direct from the wood 
blocks and signed by the artist." No. 4. 
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Hymn on the Death of Lincoln 


[HYMN on THE DEATE or Lincotn. London: E. Arnold 1900] 18 p. illus. 20cm. 

Binder's title: Walt Whitman's Hymn on the Death of Lincoln. 

"Reprinted . . . at the Essex House Press, under the care of C. R. Ashbee, who has drawn the 
frontispiece & capitals." 

Rubricated. Frontispiece, tail-piece and initials colored by hand. 

“125 copies only, & all on vellum. This COPY is no, 28.” 

Begins: When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed. 

A rose blind stamped on front cover with legend: Soul Is Form. 

With bookplate of Dorothy Furman. 


Ich singe das Leben 


Ica siNGE DAS Lesen [Die Übertragung dieser Auswahl von Gedichten ist von 
Max Hayek. Den einleitenden Aufsatz schrieb Hermann Bahr] Leipzig: E. P. 
Tal, 1921. 94 p. 22cm. 


Lafayette in Brooklyn 


LAFAYETTE IN Bnooxryw. With an introduction by John Burroughs. New 
York: G. D. Smith, 1905. [25] p. ports., facsim. 23cm. 
250 copies printed. “15 copies on Imperlal Japanese vellum.” No. 1, signed: Geo. D. Smith. 


Leaves of Grass 


Leaves or Grass. Brooklyn, New York, 1855. xii, (1)14-95 p. front. (port) 
29cm. 


Author's name in copyright notice and on p. 29. 

In original blind stamped green cloth, gilt, with marbled end papers; title in rustic letters, gilt, 
on both covers. 

With autograph of Horace L. Traubel, 1892, on title page. 

With two holograph letters from Mrs. Geo. G. Kimball to Tonos L. Traubel laid in. 


—— 4p. 1. xii, (1)14-95 p. front. (port.) 30cm. 

In original blind stamped green cloth, with buff end papers; title in rustic letters, gilt on front 
cover, blind on back cover. 

With the four leaves of press notices preceding the frontisplece. 

Portrait, on India paper, mounted. 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 


Second copy. 


In original pink paper covers. 

Whitman's own copy, with his ms. note: 2d & fullest version of originel edition 1855-56. 

With 8 booklets of manuscript, 52 leaves in all, fastened in, and typed copies of six of them 
leid in, 

With autograph of Horace L. Traubel, 1892, and his ms. note about the finding of this copy. 

With holograph letter of Anne Montgomerie Traubel to Oscar Lion, dated May 12, 1998, 
describing the finding of this copy after Whitman's death. 





LxAvEs or Grass. Facsimile edition of the 1855 text. Portland, Me.: T. B. 
Mosher, W. F. Gable, 1919. 14 p., facsim.: 95 p., port. 29cm. 

400 copies printed. "250 copies medium 8vo printed on Old Stratford.” 

Issued in slipcase. 
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Leaves or Grass. Brooklyn, New York, 1855 [facsimile reprint. Portland, Me.: 
T. B. Mosher, W. F. Gable, 1919? ] xii, (1)14-95 p. front. (port.) 29cm. 


“A fraudulent imitation of the first edition of L of G. made from the Mosher reproduction." — 
ms, note, 1932, signed: Oscar Lion. 


Leaves or Grass. Facsimile edition of the 1855 text. [2. impression] Portland, 
Me.: T. B. Mosher, W. F. Gable, 1920 [c1919] 14 p., facsim.: 95 p., port. 29cm. 
“500 copies printed.” 
Issued in slipcase. 


Leaves or Grass. Reproduced from the first edition (1855), with an intro- 
duction by Clifton Joseph Furness. New York: Published for the Facsimile 
Text Society by Columbia University Press, 1939. xviii p., facsim.: 95 p., port. 
facsims. 29cm. (Facsimile Text Society. Publication no. 47) 


Leaves or Grass. [2. edition] Brooklyn, 1856. 384 p. port. 16cm. 
“Leaves-droppings,” Emerson's letter of July 21, 1855, with Whitman's reply of Aug. 1858, 
and press notices of the 1855 edition, p. [945] S84 
Presentation copy from Col. Nicholas Smith, dated February 17, "77. 
In ms. on flyleaf: From Horace Greeley’s library. 


Leaves or Grass. Boston: Thayer and Eldridge. Year 85 of the States. ( 1860- 
61) iv, 5—456 p. front. (port.) 21cm. 

Author's name in copyright notice, contents, etc. 

In original blue wrappers with yellow end papers. 

"Electrotyped at the Boston Stereotype Foundry. Printed by George C. Rand & Avery.” — 
verso of title page. 

Portrait on irregular, tinted background. 

Imperfect: p. 419-420 torn away. 

Whitman's own copy, with his annotations, etc, on almost every page. 

With ms. note on flyleaf: Property of Horace L. Traubel. Recetved from Walt Whitman 
May 23* 1890... 

With typed copy of Horace Traubel’s "A Leaves of Grass Reprint” from The Conservator, 
November, 1902 ( with ms. note signed: Oscar Lion) laid in. 

With typed note pasted on enclosing wrapper: This is the copy . . . that caused Whitman’s 
dismissal from the Department of the Interior... 


LEAVES OF Grass. [8. edition] Boston: Thayer and Eldridge, 1860-61 [c1860] 
456 p. port. 21cm. 


Possibly the first state of the binding: orange cloth with gold-stamped butterfly on spine; 
frontispiece on irregularly tinted paper. On verso of title page: Printed by George C. Rand & 
Avery, 


Leaves or Grass. [3. edition] Boston: Thayer and Eldridge, 1860-61 [c1860] 
456 p. port. 21cm. 


Authorized re-issue, Orange cloth binding; hand with butterfly and author's name embossed 
on spine; frontispiece on irregularly tinted paper. On verso of title page: Printed by George C. 
Rand & Avery. 
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Leaves or Grass. [8. edition] Boston: Thayer and Eldridge, 1860-61 [c1860] 
456 p. port. 21cm. 


Authorized re-issue. Maroon cloth ae hand with butterfly and author’s name embossed on 
spine; frontispiece on white paper (possibly the first state). On verso of title page: Printed by 
George C. Rand & Avery. 


Leaves or Grass. [8. edition] Boston: Thayer and Eldridge, 1860-61 [re- 
printed: New York: R. Worthington, 1879? ] 456 p. port. 21cm. 


Unauthorized reprint, made from the same plates as the original, without printer's name on 
verso of title page. 


Leaves or Grass. [8. edition] Boston: Thayer and Eldridge, 1860-61 [re- 
printed: New York: R. Worthington, 1879P] 456 p. port. 21cm. 


Unauthorized reprint, made from the same Les as the ori without printer's name on 
verso of title page. "Worthington Company's Catalogue," (8 p.) added at end. 


LEAVES or Grass. [4. edition, 4. issue] New York [W. E. Chapin, printers] 
1867. 338, 72, 24, 36 p. 19cm. 


[Parts] 2 and 8 have special title pages. 
Includes: Drum-taps (New-York, 1865); Sequel to Drum-taps (Washington, 1865-6); Songs 
before Parting. 





Second copy. 


Portrait of Whitman inserted. 
His: “Prayer of Columbus,” newspaper clipping inserted. 


LEAVES or Grass, [5. edition, 2. issue] Washington, D. C., 1871 [c1870] 884, 
120 p. 21cm. 


"Passage to India,” with special title page, 120 p. at end. 
With autograph of M. D. Conway. 


—— Second copy. 


With this are bound his: Democratic Vistas (Washington, 1871 [c1870]), and his: After All, 
Not to Create Only (Boston, 1871). 


LEAVES or Grass. [5. edition, 2. issue] Washington, 1872 [c1871] 384, 120 p. 
22cm. 

Title on spine: Leaves of Grass. Complete. 

"Passage to India," with special title page, 120 p. at end. 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman, 


LEAVES or Grass. [5. edition. Re-issue] Washington, 1872 [c1871] 384, 120, 
14 p. 21cm. 

Possibly pirated in London by J. C. Hotten. — cf. Wells, Carolyn. A Concise Bibliography 
of the Works of Walt Whitman ( Boston, 1922), p. 18; and manuscript note by H. Buxton Forman 
on flyleaf of this copy. 

Includes "Passage to India" (with separate title page) and “After All, Not to Create Only.” 

Green cloth binding. 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 
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—— Second copy. 
Presentation copy to W. Binns, 24 Oct., 1875. 
Third copy. 
Blue cloth binding. 


Fourth copy. 


Maroon cloth binding. 
With autograph of H. Buxton Forman, Febr. 1875; A. N.S. by him, 1 Jan. 1876, on flyleaf, 
and his bookplate. 


Leaves or Grass. Author's edition with portraits from life. Camden, N. J., 
1876. 384 p. 2 ports. 20cm. 

With bookplate and autograph of Sadakichi Hartmann. 

Photograph of Walt Whitman mounted on verso of flyleaf. 

Obituary notice of Sadakichi Hartmann, newspaper clipping inserted. 

Ms. note on flyleaf: From the personal collection of Walt Whitman. An unsigned copy. 
Second copy. 


With author's autograph on title page. 
With bookplate of H. B. Forman. 











Leaves or Grass. Author's edition with portraits and intercalations. Cam- 

den, N. J., 1876. 384 p. 2 ports. 20cm. 

E eme UA. gem Eu on small slips of paper pasted down on the blank 
With author's autograph on title page. 

LEAVES or Grass. Author s copyright edition. London: D. Bogue, 1881. 382 p. 

port. 21cm. 


Leaves or Grass. Preface to the original edition, 1855. London: Trübner, 
1881. 31 p. 27cm. 

One of 500 copies printed. — cf. Advertising circulars inserted. 

À. N. S. by Walter Lewin, November 21, 1882, inserted. 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman, 


Leaves or Grass. Boston: J. R. Osgood, 1881-2 [c1881] 382 p. port. 19cm. 
Leaves op Grass. Philadelphia: R. Welsh, 1882 [c1881] 382 p. port. 19cm. 


Leaves or Grass. Author's edition. Camden, N. J., 1882 [c1881] 882 p. 2 ports. 
20cm. 

Nine-line poem beginning “Come, said my soul,” signed with author’s autograph in ink, on 
title : 

SCC presentation copy to Herman Rosade. 
Leaves or Grass. Philadelphia: D. McKay, 1883 [01881] 382 p. port. 20cm. 
Leaves or Grass. Philadelphia: D. McKay, 1884 [c1881] 382 p. port. 22cm. 


Leaves or Grass. Glasgow: Wilson & McCormick, 1884 [c1881] 382 p. port. 
23cm. 
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Leaves or Grass. Philadelphia: D. McKay, 1884 [c1881-88] 404 p. port. 
22cm. 


Portrait of Whitman from "Whitman: a study, by J. Burroughs" mounted on lining paper. 
"Annex to preceding pages. Sands at Seventy. c. 1888," p. [883]-404. 


Leaves or Grass. Philadelphia: D. McKay, 1888 [c1881] 404 p. port. 22cm. 


On flyleaf in ms.: R. L. Kelton, Chillicothe, 1892. | 
“Annex to preceding pages. Sands at Seventy,” p. [883]-404. 


LEAVES or Grass, with Sands at Seventy & A Backward Glance oer Travel'd 
Roads... Portraits from Life. Autograph. Special edition. . . [Philadelphia: 
Ferguson Bros. & Co., printers, 1889] 404, 18 p. ports. (incl. mounted front.) 
18cm. 

On title page: May 31, 1889. To-day, finishing my 70th year, the fancy comes for celebrating it 
by a special, complete, final utterance, in one handy volane. of L. of G., with their Annex, and 
Backward Glance... And... I here with pen and ink append my name [Walt Whitman]. 

"900 copies only printed." 

In original black morocco, gilt, pocketbook style, with inner pocket and slip-through flap. 

Author's presentation copy to Horace L. 'Traubel, May 31, 1889. 





Second copy. 
With autograph of Horace L. Traubel, 1891. 


—— Third copy. 
With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 


LEAVES or Grass, including Sands at Seventy, Ist annex, Good-bye My Fancy, 
2d annex, A Backward Glance oer Travel d Roads, and Portrait from Life. .. 
[by] Walt Whitman. Philadelphia: D. McKay, publisher, 1891-2. 438 p. 
port. 22cm. 

In original brown wrappers, with yellow paper label: Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass. 
Complete. 1899. 

Author's name on title page is in ms. facsimile. 

With ms. note on flyleaf: The rejected cover, Dec. 1891 [signed] Horace L. Traubel. 

Autographed presentation copy to Oscar Lion from Anne Montgomerie Traubel, September, 
1927, with her holograph letter to him dated Oct. 4, 1927 laid in. 

Clipping, “The Soul of Woman Wakes,” [poem] by Anne Montgomerie, laid in. 

On enclosing wrapper: "The Brown Stone Front' Death bed edition. 


Leaves or Grass, including Sands at Seventy... Good-bye My Fancy... 
[and] A Backward Glance o’er Travel’d Roads. [Re-issue] Philadelphia: D. 
McKay, 1891-2. 438 p. 22cm. 

In gray paper covers. 

"One of 100 copies specially bound for presentation to the author's friends, with an inscription 
in the autograph of Horace Traubel, — To George M. Williamson from Walt Whitman Camden 
New Jersey Jan 7 1892." — Clipping mounted on inside of back cover. 

A. L. S. by Traubel to Willem F. Gable, inserted. 

With bookplate of William F. Cable. 


Second copy. 


Inscription in autograph of H. L. Traubel: For Anne Montgomerie Traubel from Walt 
Whitman, Jan 1802. From his sickbed. 
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Leaves or Grass, including Sands at Seventy... Good-bye My Fancy... 
[and] A Backward Glance oer Travel'd Roads. [Re-issue] Philadelphia: D. 
McKay, 1891—2. 488 p. port. 23cm. 

In green cloth binding. 


Leaves or Grass, including Sands at Seventy... Good-bye My Fancy... 
[and] A Backward Glance oer Travel d Roads. [Reprint] Philadelphia: D. 
McKay, 1022 Market Street [1895? ] 438 p. port. 18cm. 


In onginal wrappers. 
Label on spine: Complete. 1892. 


Leaves op Grass. Including Sands at Seventy, Good-bye My Fancy, Old Age 
Echoes and A Backward Glance o’er Travel’d Roads. London: G. P. Putnam; 


Boston: Small Maynard, 1897. 446 p. port. 20cm. 


On cover: Popular edition ..... Complete. 
In original wrappers. 
Presentation copy to Joseph Baron from Lewis B. Whitehead. 


Leaves or Grass, including Sands at Seventy, Good bye My Fancy, Old Age 
Echoes, and A Backward Glance oer Travel d Roads. [Large paper edition] 
Boston: Small, Maynard, 1898 [1897] 455 p. plate, ports., facsim. 24cm. 


90 copies ar "Sixty copies . . . printed for sale in the United States . . . This is number 57 
. . . [signed] Small, Maynard & Company." 
Envelope addressed to Erastus Brainerd with unsigned ms. note, inserted. 


LEAVES or Grass, including Sands at Seventy. Good Bye My Fancy, Old Age 
Echoes, and A Backward Glance oer Traveled Roads. [Reprint] Boston: 
Small, Maynard, 1898 [c1897] 455 p. port., fold. facsim. 22cm. 


LEAVES or Grass, including a fac-simile autobiography, variorum readings 
of the poems and a department of Gathered Leaves. Philadelphia: D. McKay 
[c1900] 516 p. ports., facsims. (part fold.) 22cm. 


Second copy. 
Mutilated: "pages cut out . . . for illustrating manuscript." — ms. note on flyleaf. 





Leaves or Grass, including variorum readings of the poems and a depart- 
ment of Gathered Leaves. Philadelphia: D. McKay [c1900] 567 p. port., 
8 fold. facsims. 18cm. 

Thin paper edition. 


Leaves or Grass, including Sands at Seventy, Good-bye My Fancy, Old Age 
Echoes, and A Backward Glance oer Travel'd Roads. London: G. P. Putnam; 
Boston: Small, Maynard, 1903. 446 p. port. 20cm. 

In original wra . ! 

On cover: Po Edition..... Complete. 
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Second copy. 
In original binding of green cloth. 





Leaves or Grass. Complete authorized edition including Sands at Seventy, 
Good Bye My Fancy, Old Age Echoes, and A Backward Glance oer Travel d 
Roads. Boston: Small, Maynard, 1905 [c1897] 446 p. port. 20cm. 


LEAVES oF Grass, including Sands at Seventy, Good Bye My Fancy, Old Age 
Echoes, and A Backward Glance oer Travel'd Roads. New York: D. Apple- 
ton, 1908 [01897] 455 p. port. 20cm. 


Leaves or Grass. Complete. «Authorized by the executors» New York: 
M. Kennerley, 1914 [c1897] 455 p. port. 20cm. 
In original binding of green cloth. 





Second copy. 
Thin paper edition; green limp leather binding, gilt edges. 


Leaves or Grass. London, New York: Cassell, 1919. 468 p. 19cm. (The 
People's Library) 


LEAVES or Grass. Issued under the editorial supervision of his literary execu- 
tors, Richard Maurice Bucke, Thomas B. Harned, and Horace L. Traubel. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page, 1919. 294, 323, 255 p. 22cm. 

Each volume has special title page. 


Contents: v. 1, Leaves of Grass.—v. 2. Leaves of Grass. Sands at Seventy.—v. 3. Good-bye 
My Fancy. 


LEAVES OF Grass. Edited with an introduction by John Valente. New York: 
Macmillan, 1928. xxx, 505 p. 19cm. (The Modern Readers’ Series) 


LEAVES OF Grass. With an introduction by Carolyn Wells. New York: Limited 
Editions Club, 1929. xlvi, 154 p. port., facsim. 29cm. 
Issued in case. 


“This edition of “Leaves of Grass’ faithfully follows the text in the first edition, as issued by Walt 
Whitman in Brooklyn in 1855.” 
Two A.L.S. by George Macy to Oscar Lion inserted. 


Leaves OF Grass, comprising all the poems written by Walt Whitman, follow- 
ing the arrangement of the edition of 1891-2. New York: Random House, 
1930. 423 p. illus. 38cm. 


"400 copies printed by Edwin and Robert Grabhorn, San Francisco; woodcuts by Valenti 
Angelo. This is copy number 312." 
Bound in wooden boards; red leather back. 


Leaves or Grass. New York: Grosset & Dunlap [1931] xiii, 587 p. 22cm. 
( Universal Library) 
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LEAVES or Grass, by Walt Whitman. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent [From the 

text of the edition authorized and editorially supervised by his literary execu- 

tors, Richard Maurice Bucke, Thomas B. Harned, and Horace L. Traubel. 

Edited by Emory Holloway] New York: Heritage Press [1936] xli, 527 p. 
edition . . . signed by the illustrator: Rockwell Kent." 


Seal of the Lakeside Press at end of colophon. 

Issued in slipcase. 
Leaves or Grass. [1. Penguin edition] New York: Penguin Books [1943] vi, 
314 p. 18cm. (Penguin Books. 523) 

Typewritten note signed by Walter Pitkin, Jr., editor of Penguin Books, Inc., to Oscar Lion 
tipped in. 
—— Second copy. 

Typewritten note signed by Walter Pitkin, Jr., tipped in. 


Leaves or Grass. With a preface by Bernard Smith. New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1945. xxi, 549 p. 16cm. 


Selections from Leaves of Grass 


As A STRONG Br on PrroNs Free. And other poems. Washington, 1872. x, 
14 p. 21cm. 


At head of title: Leaves of Grass. 


—— Second copy. 


Inscribed by Hartmann on flyleaf: Given to C. S. Hartmann by W. W. '84. 
Cartoon relating to Whitman and Hartmann mounted on leaf preceding title page. 


Tur Boox or HeAvENLY DEATH. Compiled from Leaves of Grass by Horace 
Traubel Portland, Me.: T. B. Mosher, 1905. xxii, 102 p. port., facsim. 20cm. 
"Five hundred coples have been printed on Van Gelder handmade paper." 





Second copy. 


LEAVES OF Grass. The poems of Walt Whitman «selected» With an introduc- 
tion by Ernest Rhys. London: W, Scott, 1887. xxxix, 318 p. port. 14cm. (The 
Canterbury Poets) 

On spine: Whitman's Poems. 

Imperfect: portrait wanting. 
—— Second copy. 15cm. 


Bound in cloth with paper label on spine: The Poems of Walt Whitman with Prefatory Notice. 
Edited by Ernest Rhys. 


Leaves or Grass. [Selections] New York: H. M. Caldwell Co. [c1900] 88 p. 
port. 15cm. 
Imperfect: title page mutilated. 
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Leaves or Grass (selected). With a prefatory note by Harry Roberts. Lon- 
don: A. Treherne, 1904. xii, 260 p. 17cm. (The Vagabond's Library. v. 1) 


Leaves or Grass; a selection. London: G. Routledge; New York: E. P. Dutton 
[1910?] 60 p. 15cm. (The Broadway Booklets ) 


Leaves op Grass (selected). London: C. H. Kelly [1914?] xix, 300 p. front. 
18cm. (Every Age Library) 


LEAVES op Grass, selected from the o Age edition. London: G. C. Harrap 
[1918?] vi, 262 p. 19cm. ( The Harrap Library. 19) 


LEAVES OF Grass. Selected and with an introduction by Christopher Morley. 
Illustrated by Lewis C. Daniel. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1940. xiii, 
316 p. illus. (part col.) 28cm. 


Issued in slipcase. 
Illustrator's autographed presentation copy to Oscar Lion. 


Leaves or Grass [excerpts. PHONODISC] Victor M955 (11-8524—11- 
8527) 8 s. 12 in. 78 rpm. (Victor Red Seal Records ) 
Ralph Bellamy, reader. 


. PASSAGE TO INDIA. .. Washington, D. C., 1871. iv, (1)6-120 p. 21cm. 


At head of title: Leaves of Grass. 
Author's name in copyright notice. 
In original green covers, with imprint: Washington, D. C., 1871. New York: J. S. Redfield, 
lisher. 
ac author's autograph, dated 1889, on title page. 
“Received from Walt Whitman ...1889..." — ms. note on flyleaf, signed H. L. T{raubel]. 
M (with author's penciled note: W W from life one hot July forenoon 1855 Brooklyn 
N Y) laid in. 


Poems FROM Leaves or Grass. The coloured illustrations by Margaret C. 
Cook. London: J. M. Dent, 1918. xii, 260 p. mounted col. illus. 28cm. 


Tse Toms BrossoMs. In: J. J. Brenton, editor. Voices from the Press... New- 
York: C. B. Norton, 1850. p. 27-38. 
By Walter Whitman. 


Two Preraces. The original preface to Leaves of Grass, 1855, and A Back- 
ward Glance oer Travel d Roads, 1888. With an introductory note by Christ- 
opher Morley. [1. edition] Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page, 1926. xx, 
67 p. port. 19cm. 


A Wartime WnurrMAN, selected and arranged with a foreword by William 
A. Aiken. [Armed Services Edition] New York: Editions for Kë Armed 
Services, Inc. [1945] 96 p. 10 x 14cm. (Armed Services Editions) 

At head of title: Published by arrangement with Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., New York. 

n e) s have been selected from the inclusive edition of Leaves of Grass." — Fore- 
word, p. 11. 

pte from Edward Naumburg, Jr. to Oscar Lion inserted. 
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Leaves of Grass, continued 
Translations (including Selections) from Leaves of Grass 
CENDRES DES SOLDATS. | Paris? 1921?] Broadside. 73 x 50cm. 
A translation by Léon Bazalgette of "Ashes of Soldiers," from Songs of Parting. 
Presentation copy from L{éon] Bazalgette to Oscar Lion, Paris, April, 1921, 
FEUILLES D'HERBE; traduction intégrale d’après l'édition définitive par Léon 
Bazalgette. 2. édition. Paris: Mercure de France, 1909. 2 v. ports. 19cm. 
A.L.S. by the translator to Oscar Lion, July 15, 1922, inserted in v. 1. 


Second copy. 

One of four copies printed on Japan paper. — cf. translator's autographed presentation note 
to Oscar Lion. 
FEUILLES D'HERBE; traduction intégrale d'après l'édition définitive, par Léon 
Bazalgette. Paris: Mercure de France, 1922. 2 v. ports. 20cm. 

Translator's autographed presentation copy to Oscar Lion. 





FOGLIE DI ERBA; con le due aggiunte e gli “Echi della vecchiaia” dell'edizione 
del 1900. Versione di Luigi Gamberale. 2. ed. riv. Milano, R. Sandron, 1923. 
2 v. port. 20cm. (Biblioteca dei popoli. 7) 

Original covers bound in. 
FULLES D'HERBA; selecció i traducció per Cebrià Montoliu. Barcelona: Tip. 
“L'Avenç,” 1910. 102 p. 17cm. 

Original front cover bound in. 


GRASHALME; Gedichte. In Auswahl übersetzt von Karl Knortz und T. W. 
Rolleston. Zürich: Verlags-Magazin, 1889. xii, 180[1] p. 20cm. 
Bibliography, p. [181] 


GRASHALME; eine Auswahl. Übersetzt von Karl Federn. Minden i. Westf., 
J. €. €. Brun [1904] xxvi, 182 p. port. 19cm. 


GRASHALME. In Auswahl übertragen von Johannes Schlaf. Leipzig: P. Reclam 
[1907] 239 p. 16cm. 


GrasHALME. Mit 13 Originallithographien von Willi Jaeckel. Berlin: E. Reiss 
[1920] 81 p. illus. 31cm. (Prospero-Druck. 8) 

"In einer Auflage von 265 numerierten Exemplaren gedruckt . . . Dieses Exemplar trägt die 
Nummer 196." 
GRASHALMEN (Leaves of grass). Vertaald door Maurits Wagenvoort. [Am- 
sterdam: — voor goede en goedkoope lectuur] 1917. x, 101 p. 
port. 19cm. (Werel ibliotheek. 342) 


HYMNEN FÜR DE Erne. Leipzig: Insel-Verlag [1914?] 78 p. 19cm. (Insel- 
Biicherei. Nr. 123) 


Selections fram Leaves of Grass. 
“Bemerkung des Ubersetzers,” signed: Franz Blei. 


Imperfect: p, 69-72 wanting. 
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Leaves or Grass. Translated by Shigetaka Naganuma. Tokyo: Toko-sha, 
1929. 1 v. ports., facsim. 19cm. 


Volume 1. 

Title also in Japanese; text in Japanese. 

In ms. on slipcase in which issued: De Luxe Edition, leather, 30 copies only. 
With translator's autograph. 


Poems rrom “Leaves or Grass,” translated by Louis Miller. [New York: Yid- 
dish Cooperative Book League, c1940] 226 p. illus. ports., facsim. 22cm. 
Added title page and text in Yiddish. 


Spent: Kusa no na. [Leaves of Grass, translated by Tomita, Saika.] Tokyo, 
Daitó-kaku, 1919. xxxi, 368, x p. front. (port.), illus. 20cm. 


8rd im on of 1st ed. Db p. lii-x [end of book] by Kubota, Masatsune, Chrono- 
logical life of Whitman p. xxiti-xxxi [beginning of book] also by Kubota, Masatsune. 
Text in Japanese. 


WnurrMAN spent, [Collected poems of Whitman i. e. 72 representative poems 
from Leaves of Grass, translated into Japanese by Shiratori, Seigo] Tokyo, 
Shinchósha, 1920. 376 p. port. 14cm. 


Text in Japanese. 
(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Louis H. BoLanpsr, the “new” contributor to this month's Bulletin, is Asso- 
ciate Professor and Librarian at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland. He is an "alumnus" of The New York Public Library; a graduate 
of Syracuse University and the old NYPL library school, he commenced his 
professional career in the Municipal Reference Branch of this library. After 
serving as Reference Librarian at Trinity College (now Duke University), 
he became Assistant Librarian at the Academy in 1925, and its librarian in 
1946, "a job I would not trade with anyone in the world at any salary," he 
adds. Mr. Bolander has written many articles for many publishers and was 
co-author of School of the Citizen Sailor ( Appleton-Century) in 1946. His 
most extensive series has been twenty-seven biographical sketches for the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A REVIEWER in the Times Literary Supplement of June 11 pays real tribute to 
George Gissing, 1857-1903, the catalogue of a recent exhibition of the Berg 
Collection, saying that it “not only marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
author's death but anticipates the fruits of the recent slight revival of interest 
in... [Gissings] grim, unhappy life and his almost equally grim novels and 
short stories. Noting the satisfaction which bibliophiles and specialists will 
feel over discovering the richness of this collection — “With the possible 
exception of Yale, the Berg collection is richer in Gissing material than any 
other library” — the writer is impressed with presentation of the items in the 
catalogue: “. . . the ordinary reader, also has been unusually well served; 
for Dr. [John D.] Gordan's formula of description wastes little space on the 
actual exhibits, concentrating rather on their annotation, whose informative 
fullness makes this catalogue a running literary biography." The catalogue 
was preprinted for the exhibition and will appear serially in the Bulletin, 
beginning in the late summer or early fall. Copies are still available for 
75 cents. 


Two NEW PUBLICATIONS have come from the Library's presses these past 

weeks: 

Goethe and Music, a List of Parodies, and Goethe's Relationship to Music, 

a List of References by Frederick W. Sternfeld. While presented as a single 

unit in both the serial publication ( Bulletin, 1950, 1952) and in this separate 
[ $60 ] 
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book, there are really two works, as the title would indicate. The list of 
references on Goethe's relationship to music is both an extensive and ex- 
haustive list. The list of parodies repxesents an original contribution. By 
definition, "parodies" did not then mean what the term does now; it was not 
caricature in words, but, as the compiler points out, "Goethe and his con- 
temporaries as well as his forebears wrote parodies by creating new texts 
to older tunes and rhythms, without any implication of irony." To his task, 
Dr. Sternfeld — Goethe scholar and musician — has brought an agreeable 
style. The volume of 176 pages, which is illustrated with musical notations, 
sells for $3.00. 


The Literature of Jazz, a Preliminary Bibliography by Robert George Reisner 
is the first extensive list of its kind and, judged from early inquiries about its 
publication, will serve a useful purpose. Mr. Reisner not only writes and 
teaches the subject but conducts a Sunday-afternoon series of concerts which 
is popular. While the list is not classified, there is sufficient annotation to 
serve as guides. Marshall W. Stearns has added an introduction. The pam- 
phlet sells for $1.00. 
GIFTS 

Mr. Harry G. FRIEDMAN, of New York City, presented to the Library two 
publications which represent characteristic items illustrative of sixteenth- 
century interest in the study of Hebrew texts by the early Christian-Hebraists 
who introduced the study of Hebrew in Protestant institutions of learning. 
These are: 


The Hebrew text of the Psalms ed. by Conrad Pelican (1478-1556) an eminent Christian Hebraist, 
who at Zwingli’s invitation became professor of Hebrew at Zürich. Basel, J. Froben, 1516, 16°. 


Josippus, De Bello Judaico, etc., Hebrew-Latin. Basel, H. Petri, 1559. 8°. Bound in vellum with 
embossed figures and date of contemporary binding. 


USE AND ADDITIONS, JUNE, 1954 
DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1954, the total number of recorded readers in the 
Reference Department, Central Building was 71,185. They consulted 187,333 
volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered the 
building was 233,079. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 826,245. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 47,860 vol- 
umes and 10,168 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received as 
gifts 3,252 volumes, 5,812 pamphlets, 331 maps, and 21 prints. The Circula- 
tion Department received as gifts 970 volumes and 36 pamphlets. 
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First page of Congreve's “Bibliotheca,” showing the partially obliterated entries by the 
first hand. Reproduced from the original in the library of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society by permission of His Grace the Duke of Leeds. 
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The Library of William Congreve 


By Jonn C. Hopces 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


INTRODUCTION 


Y A THEN William Congreve died in 1729 he left a collection of books 
which his old friend and publisher, Jacob Tonson, described (in a 
letter preserved at the Bodleian) as "genteel & well chosen." Tonson thought 
so well of the collection that he urged his nephew, then his agent in London, 
to purchase Congreve's books. But Congreve had willed them to Henrietta, 
the young Duchess of Marlborough, who was much concerned with keeping 
intact (as she wrote in her will) "all Mr. Congreaves Personal Estate that 
he left me" in order to pass it along to her youngest daughter Mary. This 
daughter, said by gossip to have been Congreve's daughter also, married the 
fourth Duke of Leeds in 1740, and thus Congreve's books eventually found 
their way to Hornby Castle, chief seat of the Leeds family in Yorkshire. 
There apparently most of Congreve's books remained until about 1980, 
when the eleventh Duke of Leeds sold his English estates and authorized 
Sotheby's to auction off "a Selected portion of the Valuable Library at Hornby 
Castle." Among the 713 items advertised for sale on June 2, 8, and 4, 1980, 
were ten books containing the signature of William Congreve. These ten, 
along with a few others that have been discovered here and there with 
Congreve's name on the title page, and nine books published by subscription 
with Congreve's name in the printed list of subscribers, made a total of some 
thirty-odd books known to have been in Congreve's library. These, we may 
presume, were but a small part of the Congreve books which had been in- 
corporated with the Leeds family library in 1740. 
[ 367 ] 
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Finding and Identifying Congreve’s Book List and His Books 


Among the voluminous papers of the Leeds family now stored in the 
British Museum, the Public Record Office, and several other depositories in 
England are at least a half-dozen manuscript lists or catalogues of Leeds 
books. In one list from the middle of the eighteenth century appear a few of 
the books knówn to have been in Congreve's library. The same is true of lists 
dated 1810 and 1850. But it is impossible to use any of these to determine 
exactly which of the books had once been Congreve's. Fortunately another 
manuscript list proves to be not a combination of Congreve and Leeds books 
but a separate catalogue of Congreve's private library. This list, herewith 
printed, was found by the editor in an English county depository, the York- 
shire Archaeological Society in the City of Leeds. 

Let us see why we may accept this list as Congreve's and not simply another 
catalogue of Leeds family books — as the librarian of the Society had 
classified it. In the first place, it was found among the Leeds papers, in one 
of the sixteen boxes of manuscripts brought away from Hornby Castle shortly 
before it was torn down about 1930. Among the same papers, interestingly 
enough, is a copy of the marriage settlement (on the original parchment) 
whereby Mary Godolphin brought to the Leeds family the books which she 
had inherited through her mother from Congreve. The list was just where a 
Congreve document might have been expected. In fact, the list was dis- 
covered incidentally while the Leeds papers were being searched as the most 
promising place to find Congreve letters. Not a single letter to or from 
Congreve was to be found, perhaps because the gossip to the effect that Mary 
was the natural daughter of Congreve had caused the family to destroy or 
mutilate documents bearing his name. Congreve's copy of Terence ( Number 
595 in the list) is a good illustration. On the title page the signature "Will: 
Congreve" was once entirely blotted out by the same ink that wrote "Leeds" 
at the side. But the two centuries that have since passed have caused the 
Leeds ink to fade and thus show very distinctly the clear, black signature of 
the dramatist. As for Congreve's 44-page manuscript book list, evidently it 
was too useful to destroy — too valuable a record of the fine collection 
acquired by the Leeds family. So the list was kept, but the identifying title 
at the head of the list was crossed out except for its opening word “Biblio- 
theca." Although the name following that word is illegible for the average 
reader, one who knows what to look for can still trace out “Gul: Congreve, 
Armigeri" (see frontispiece). 

We do not, however, need to depend on this reading to prove that the 
‘manuscript lists the books of William Congreve, Esquire. All the proof needed 
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is to be found in the list itself. The 659 items bear dates between 1515 and 
1728, with fourteen entries for 1728, the last year of Congreve's life. The list 
includes every one of the works, and the exact edition of it, for which 
Congreve is known to have subscribed, such as Rowe's translation of Lucan's 
Pharsalia (1718) and Bononcini's Cantate e Duett (1721). Furthermore it 
includes the identical edition of each book said by the Sotheby catalogue 
for the Leeds Sale of 1930 to bear the signature of Congreve. 

But the most convincing proof that the list could have belonged only to 
Congreve is provided by three quarto volumes, each with Congreve's sig- 
nature on the title page, bound together as one volume. This volume, as 
described by the Sotheby catalogue for the Leeds Sale, was made up of 
(1) Dryden's Of Dramatick Poesie, 1684; (2) Horace's Art of Poetry, made 
English by the Ear! of Roscommon, 1684; and (3) The Rehearsal, 1687. 
In other words, the three separate quartos had been specially bound together 
to form a unique volume, one to be found only in Congreve's library. This 
same unique volume appears as item Number 406 in the manuscript list, 
where it is described as one of the “Miscellanies bound together,” consisting 
of "Dryden's Essay on Dram. Poetry, Horaces Art of Poetry by ye E. of 
Roscommon, and the Rehearsal" — the identical three quartos described in 
the Sotheby catalogue. 

In June, 1930, while the "Selected" books from the Leeds library were 
being sold at Sotheby's in London in a three-day sale (referred to hereafter 
as the Leeds Sale), the "remaining contents" of Hornby Castle were auc- 
tioned off by Knight, Frank, and Rutley at old Hornby Castle in Yorkshire 
in a seven-day sale (referred to hereafter as the Hornby Castle Sale). The 
books, which made only a minor part of the latter sale, were all auctioned 
off on the sixth day. These books were catalogued as Lots 1097 through 1294, 
with from 2 to 430 books in a single lot, making a total of about 7,475. Only 
a very small fraction of these were mentioned by title in the printed catalogue, 
and nothing was said about signatures on title pages. But among those 
mentioned appear twenty-one of the exact editions in Congreve's list: 
Numbers 37, 71, 158, 161, 168, 172, 233, 270, 288, 348, 380, 467, 492, 493, 499, 
500, 516, 533, 543, 620, 652. Among the "Selected" books catalogued for the 
Leeds Sale appear sixty-one of the exact editions in Congreve's list: Numbers 
4, 10, 42, 55, 76, 79 (or 80), 96, 97, 98, 152, 160, 178, 179, 182, 188, 184, 207, 
208, 234, 257, 258, 262, 281, 283, 292, 342, 360, 367, 406, 418, 421, 493, 427, 
44], 442, 444, 451, 455, 458, 460, 462, 463, 465, 502, 507, 518, 529, 534, 536, 
542, 544, 553, 558, 566, 579, 592, 639, 641, 649, 651, 656. 
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Since Congreve's books had been incorporated with the Leeds library in 
1740, we can understand how eighty-two of the identical editions in the list 
could turn up in sales of Leeds books in 1930. Most of the eighty-two exact 
editions named (and many of the thousands of unnamed books) in these 
sales were probably once Congreve’s. The fact that Sotheby's catalogue 
mentions the Congreve signature in only ten books suggests that he usually 
failed to write his name in his books. Sotheby lists most of the books for which 
Congreve is known to have subscribed, and yet no mention is made of a 
Congreve signature in any of them. Nor does any signature appear in the 
special edition of Rowe's Shakespeare ( Number 544 in the list) now in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library and almost certainly once Congreve's. 

But other books besides the ten mentioned by Sotheby's were signed by 
Congreve, One example is Sotheby's item Number 532 (Congreve’s Number 
518), which was sold to McLeish and Sons and then to E. S. de Beer, Esq., 
before the unmistakable signature of the dramatist was noted. Another 
example is Congreves Number 501, which was in the Hornby Castle Sale 
and bears the true signature, "Wm: Congreve." Especially significant is a 
letter to the editor dated August 20, 1949, from Her Grace Katherine, 
Duchess of the tenth Duke of Leeds, stating that many years ago she had 
herself "made a great hunt for any books at Hornby Castle bearing the 
signature of Congreve,” had found “numbers” of them, and had made a full 
catalogue with the aid of "Mr. Charles Whibley, the writer & bibliophile." 
Unfortunately this catalogue has been lost. If it is ever found, it will be an 
interesting record of autographed Congreve books held together by one 
family for nearly two centuries. But the catalogue could not include all the 
items on the Congreve list since, as we have seen, the dramatist evidently 
owned many books in which he failed to write his name. 

In the twenty-odd books known to have been autographed by the dramatist, 
the signature is commonly “Will: Congreve,” but the surname is sometimes 
preceded by ^W," “Wm,” “Willm,” “Gul,” "Gulielmi," or "Gulielmus." One 
of Congreve's books ( Number 236 in the list) preserved in the Yale Library 
uses both ^W: Congreve" and "Gulielmus Congreve" in different signatures. 
None of the signatures should be accepted as that of the dramatist until the 
handwriting is verified, for “William” has long been a common Christian 
name in the Congreve family. In 1700 there were living no fewer than five 
Congreves bearing this name, all descended from the same grandfather. One 
of these was Colonel William Congreve (1671-1746) of Highgate, a cousin 
of the dramatist, whose papers have been confused with those of the 
dramatist in many sales as well as in many American libraries. The colonel 
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usually signed “Will:” as did the dramatist, but the two cousins formed the 
“W” in strikingly different ways. The colonel rounded the first upper prong 
of this letter and brought the middle prong to only little more than half the 
height of the other prongs; the dramatist sharpened the first prong and 
brought the middle prong fully up to the height of the others. 

Since the present Duke of Leeds reports that he no longer has books 
bearing Congreve’s signature, we may presume that they were largely, if not 
fully, disposed of in the two sales of 1930 and are now widely scattered. Books 
with Congreve’s signature are preserved at the Yale Library (Congreve's 
Numbers 236, 262, 441), at the Library of the University of Tennessee 
( Numbers 119, 595), at the Morgan Library (Number 289), at the Boston 
Public Library ( Number 192), at the Brotherton Library of the University of 
Leeds (Number 541), and in the private libraries of E. S. de Beer, Esq., 
(Number 518) and the Reverend J. F. Gerrard (Number 371). The editor 
of this work will be grateful for information concerning the location of other 
volumes bearing the true signature of William Congreve (1670-1729). Such 
volumes will be doubly interesting if annotated in the dramatist’s hand- 
writing. Some of the books were thus annotated, according to Jacob Tonson, 
in his letter of 27 January 1728/29 (a few days after Congreve's death), to 
his nephew, Jacob Tonson, Junior: “His [Congreves] collection of Books 
were very genteel & well chosen. I wish you should think them worth your 
buying; I think there are in [these] books several notes of his own or correc- 
tions & everything from him will be very valuable." 


Editing and Printing the Book List 


The manuscript list consists of 659 entries arranged in rough alphabetical 
order on forty-four pages in a sort of journal approximately seven by eleven 
inches in size. The normal entry gives the name of the author (for perhaps 
three-fourths of the entries), the short title, the format, the place and date 
of publication, and sometimes the publisher. And finally, after most of the 
items appears the "Theca" or shelf number — one of 33 shelves on which 
Congreve arranged his books at his lodgings in Surrey Street, London. 

The list is set down in three distinct hands. That no one of these is Con- 
greves need not surprise us since Congreve had very defective eyesight 
during the last half of his life. An adequate income from government posts 
enabled him at this period to employ a secretary, perhaps the "young 
Amanuensis" that he speaks of in writing to Pope about 1726. That was the 
year, it seems, when the bulk of the list — 587 of the 659 items — was made 
out, The year is indicated by the fact that this hand enters titles of books 
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published through 1725 but none later. After each alphabetical group a space 
is left as if for additions, and into these spaces a distinctive second hand has 
made thirty-one entries, including some as late as 1727 but none later. Then 
follow forty-one entries by a third hand, including four for 1727 and fourteen 
for 1728 but none later. Entries by the third hand are probably for books 
added to the library during Congreve's final illness. It is interesting to note 
that none of the entries in this last hand are followed by a “Theca” or shelf 
location, an omission indicating that by the time these titles were entered, 
the library had been moved from the original quarters in Surrey Street. 
Perhaps the young Duchess, owner of the books after Congreve's death, had 
already moved them to her house in St. James's — and possibly the hand is 
that of her secretary. 

A small cross is marked before most of the 659 items — before all but 
fifty-eight (or thirty-seven, when allowance is made for duplicates). Perhaps 
these crosses were used in connection with an inventory taken in 1729 when 
the books were inherited by the young Duchess of Marlborough, or in 1740 
when the books were incorporated by marriage settlement into the Leeds 
library. The thirty-seven items then missing (as indicated by the lack of a 
cross in Congreve's list) were Numbers 27, 29, 54, 97, 109, 110, 127, 136, 169, 
196, 217, 227, 246, 249, 275, 807, 850, 378, 898, 417, 432, 438, 439, 492, 494, 
517, 520, 529, 530, 531, 532, 590, 591, 598, 605, 653, and 658. The two books 
that had been lent to "Ld. Hervy" (see Congreves Number 81) and to the 
Duchess of Marlborough (see Number 372) were in place at the time of the 
inventory, and each was duly acknowledged by a cross. An additional larger 
cross surrounded by four dots appears before eleven items ( Numbers 36, 65, 
120, 232, 256, 288, 298, 308, 462, 484, and 516) to indicate books sent — so 
the librarian says in a marginal note — to the Duchess of Leeds. These larger 
crosses could not have been made, of course, before 1740. 

Congreve's book list is here edited and printed for the first time. After the 
659 numbers, which are supplied by the editor to facilitate cross references 
and indexing, the 659 items of the list are printed with spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation as in the manuscript. Occasional raised letters, such as the 
“” in “Mr.” and the "e" in “ye,” are brought down into the line. The great 
variety of dots and dashes used to indicate shortened titles are consistently 
eliminated. Underscored words are printed in italics. The line breaks in the 
manuscript are indicated by shilling marks (/). In the manuscript many of 
the “Theca” numbers have been written over older numbers (indicating, no 
doubt, a shifting of the books to different shelves). Most of the older numbers 
are illegible, and only the newer, more legible numbers are printed. The 
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occasional use of brackets in the manuscript (as in Numbers 120, 121, 157, 
166, 167, and 238) makes impractical the editorial expansion in brackets of 
such abbreviations as "p" in No. 9 (for "par") and in No. 180 (for "per"). 
The thirty-one entries by the second hand and the forty-one by the third 
hand (Numbers 34, 85, 36, 70, etc.) are designated by the first line of the 
annotation. 

In the paragraph following each item from the manuscript list, the editor 
attempts to give the author's name (with dates of his birth and death), to 
fill out the short title somewhat when it seems interesting or helpful in 
identification, and to show the place of publication, the name of the publisher, 
the year of publication, and the format. The letters "V" (for “U”) and “T” 
(for ^J") are usually given the English equivalents. Otherwise the short title 
follows the spelling and punctuation of the title page of the copy examined 
(usually a copy in one of the key libraries), with capitalization for only the 
fist word of the title and for proper names. 

The line immediately below this paragraph is reserved for the number, if 
any, in the Short-Title Catalogue (abbreviated “STC” for the period ending 
1640 and "Wing" for the later period) and specialized bibliographies; and 
for a short list of libraries in which a copy of the exact edition may be con- 
sulted. Then follows, for some items, a second paragraph of pertinent 
editorial comment. 

All the items in Congreve's list have been identified, at least tentatively. 
There is most uncertainty, perhaps, about Numbers 114, 368, 375, and 412. 
Besides these, twenty others, though well enough known in some edition, 
have not been found in any library in the identical edition of Congreve's list: 
Numbers 9, 30, 118, 129, 130, 197, 210, 217, 240, 271, 277, 296, 323, 345, 360, 
376, 435, 569, 578, and 637. Furthermore, Numbers 160, 185, 211, 379, 394, 
567, and 647 present difficulties perhaps due to errors on the part of the person 
making the manuscript entry. 

It will be noticed that forty or more of the items have not been found in 
the format given by the manuscript list. This discrepancy may be explained, 
at least in part, by the tendency of the makers of the list to judge the format 
merely by size. For example, a large duodecimo (Number 528) is called an 
octavo, while many small octavos (Numbers 159, 346, 378, 516, etc.) are 
called duodecimos. The discrepancies involve chiefly the smaller volumes. 
Nota single folio volume is involved. 

The finding lists of libraries (where copies of the exact editions in Con- 
greve's list may be consulted) have been arranged geographically, including 
usually one European library and several American libraries located from 
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New England to the Pacific Coast. The ideal has been to find a copy in each 
of seven key libraries: the British Museum (Europe), Harvard (New Eng- 
' land), The New York Public Library, the Folger Shakespeare Library, and 
the Library of Congress ( Middle Atlantic), the Newberry Library (Middle 
West), and the Huntington Library (West). The editor has checked Con- 
greve’s list with the catalogues of the seven key libraries, except for The New 
York Public Library and the Newberry Library, where the checking was 
done by members of the respective library staffs. 

Occasionally an ideal distribution in the seven libraries is found, as for 
Numbers 10, 28, 42, 44, 88, 90, 99, and 100. Whenever an edition is not 
available in the key library, an effort has been made to find it in another 
library of the region. For books not at the British Museum, references are 
made to the Bodleian, the Bibliothéque Nationale, or other European libraries. 
Books not at Harvard are most frequently found at Yale or the Boston Public 
Library. Those not at the Huntington Library are frequently at the nearby 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Library. 

Of the American libraries in the finding lists, exclusive of the key libraries, 
the editor has examined practically all editions cited at the Boston Public 
Library, the Yale Library, and the Clark Library. Other American libraries 
are, for the most part, cited on the authority of the Union Catalog of the 
Library of Congress. Of the European libraries, exclusive of the British 
Museum, the editor has examined practically all editions cited at libraries 
in Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Leiden, Amsterdam, Florence, Rome, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, and at the various legal and medical libraries in London. 
Other English libraries are cited on the authority of the National Central 
Library, London. 

In Congreves list about sixty-two of the 659 entries are cross references 
or else duplicate entries. On the other hand, some entries account for more 
than a single title. Numbers 405-408, for example, include a total of twenty- 
six titles. There are approximately 620 separate titles in the list. Of these 620, 
about 481 (7/8 per cent) may be found in the British Museum, 338 (55 per 
cent in the Harvard Library, 192 (31 per cent) in the Library of Congress, 
188 (30 per cent) in The New York Public Library, 186 (30 per cent) in the 
Huntington Library, 184 (30 per cent) in the Newberry Library, and 148 
(24 per cent) in the Folger Shakespeare Library. At the Bodleian may be 
consulted about thirty-four titles not in the British Museum; and at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, about thirty-seven titles in neither the British 
Museum nor the Bodleian. At Yale there are about sixty-eight titles not at 
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Harvard; and at the Clark Library, about forty-seven titles not at the 
Huntington. 


Using Congreve's Book List 


We may well ask, What are some of the uses that can be made of Congreve's 
book list? For one thing, it may be studied as a carefully selected private 
library of the period. What authors, what editions, what subjects are to be 
found in such a library? Which of Congreve's contemporaries are repre- 
sented? Which of the current books seemed important enough for a fellow 
writer to buy or to subscribe for in advance of publication? To what extent 
did the literature of ancient Greece, of Rome, of modern Italy, of France, of 
Spain, of Germany find its way into a private library in England's Augustan 
Age? And to what extent were such books in their original language? One 
scholar has found in Congreve's book list the information he needed about 
certain early editions of Horace. Another, inquiring into the Italian influence 
on England during the eighteenth century, has found a partial answer in the 
Italian books and in the books about Italy set down in Congrevess list. 

Fortunately the list can be made to give information about the one who 
collected and used the books. We know less, perhaps, about Congreve than 
about any other equally significant writer of the period; and consequently, 
additional information about him is especially important. We have long 
known of course, that he made translations from the French, the Latin, and 
the Greek and have assumed that he read those languages. We feel more 
confident about the extent of his reading when we find a full fourth of his 
library in French, nearly a fifth in Latin, and a goodly number of volumes 
in Greek. About twenty titles in Italian make us reasonably sure that he read 
that language also. And since he had in Spanish only a Spanish-English 
dictionary and two Spanish books (for each of which he had a translation 
in another language), we may assume that his knowledge of Spanish must 
have been slight indeed. His deficiency in German is strongly suggested by 
the fact that German is represented in the list only in translation. 

As a translator from the Greek and the Latin Congreve first brought himself 
to the attention of Dryden, who pronounced the youthful Congreve "more 
capable than any man I know" to translate the whole of Homer. Congreve 
never completed that proposed translation, but years later he was singled 
out by Pope for the dedication of his Homer. That Congreve's genuine interest 
in the classics continued throughout his life is attested by the constant and 
carefully chosen additions to his library. His collection is richest in the works 
of Cicero, Homer, Horace, and Virgil, but he owned the collected works of 
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many other classical authors. The breadth of his interest is shown by the 
fact that over sixty Greek and Latin writers are either represented in his 
library or referred to in his own writings. The Italian Louis Riccoboni visited 
Congreve in 1727 and was surprised to find that a dramatist could be so 
scholarly. In Congreve, he said, "Taste [was] joined with great Learning."! 

Certain items in the inventory tend to confirm reports that have hitherto 
been given little credit. One of these has to do with Congreve's interest 
in horses and horseback riding, which seems to be supported by item 
Number 277: 

The gentleman's jockey, and approved farrier; instructing in the natures, 
causes, and cures of all diseases incident to horses. 8?. London, 1717. 
Many people will find it difficult to associate with Congreve a special interest 
in horses, particularly an interest that extended beyond his youth, as sug- 
gested by the late date 1717. Another report that has seemed even less in 
keeping with Congreve concerns the impact of Quakerism on him. Could 
he have taken a special interest in one of the Quakers, visited him repeatedly, 
and could he have seriously considered adopting the beliefs of the Quakers? 
The report that he did so has not been taken seriously. But we must not 
overlook the fact that Congreve owned (as item Number 53 in his list) the 
most important document of Quakerism, the 574-page analysis and defense 
by Robert Barclay entitled An Apology for the True Christian Divinity as 
the same is Held Forth, and Preached, by the People, called in Scorn, Quakers, 

London, 1701 (or 1708). 

Congreve did not, like his friend Jonathan Swift, lose interest in the 
purchase of books during the last third of his life. For Swift’s library we have 
an inventory made when Swift was about fifty. Another inventory at his 
death more than twenty-five years later showed but few additions. In the 
case of Congreve, the earliest inventory — the 587 items in the first hand 
made out about 1726 — came only three years before his death. But active 
buying must have continued throughout his life as shown by the dates in the 
imprints. The thirty-one entries by the second hand seem to indicate approx- 
imately the purchases for 1727 and the forty-one entries by the third hand 
approximately those for 1728. Congreve was evidently an active purchaser 
of books from his youth and did not stop during his last years. 

Congreve's list emphasizes collected editions, especially for plays, and con- 
tains very few quartos. When he collected his works in three volumes in 1710, 
1 From Riccoboni's An Historical and Critical Account of the Theatre in Europe, p. 175. One of 


the last books added to Congreve's library was Riccoboni’s Histoire du Théâtre Italien, Paris, 
[1727]. See Number 314. 
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he apparently destroyed (at least he did not list) the earlier editions of his 
plays in quarto. He loved to write such ballads as the racy “Jack French- 
Man’s Defeat,” but he never recognized these by including them in his book 
list or in his collected works; nor did he list his youthful novel Incognita 
(1691), if indeed he had a copy of it. Such omissions were later made by men 
with much greater novels to their credit. In the sales catalogues listing the 
books of Defoe and Fielding, one looks in vain for Robinson Crusoe or 
Tom Jones. 

But perhaps most important is the information given by the list about 
Congreve s special fields of interest and the fact that the list provides likely 
sources for his literary work. Mention should be made of his fine collection 
of drama (Greek, Roman, French, and English); of some one hundred 
titles of literary criticism; of nearly as many carefully selected works in 
biography and history; of a choice collection of thirty travel books and some- 
what smaller lots in medicine, music, and cookery. Many of the books might 
be classified under religion and philosophy. The poets, both English and 
foreign, are well represented. And surprisingly enough, there are more than 
one hundred items of prose fiction, chiefly French. The influence of this fiction, 
if any, on Congreve's own Incognita, and the influence of the literary criticism 
on his essay Concerning Humour in Comedy, are only two of many studies 
that might be based on Congreve's book list. Perhaps someone will use the 
works on astrology to help account for one of his humorous characters, 
old Foresight of Love for Love. Since many of the 659 items consist of 
collected works, the library is actually more extensive than the number of 
items might indicate. Jacob Tonson had good reason for wanting his nephew 
to buy Congreve's "genteel & well chosen" library. 
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Brooks - =- = - ~ "A Bibliography of John Oldham," Proceedings of the Oxford. Biblio- 
graphical Society, v, 1936. 

Case ~ . ~ - . A Bibliography of English Poetical Miscellanies, 1521-1750, Oxford, 
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CHR asus ss o d The William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, Los Angeles, California. 

Pop nm The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

Hate xe mme The Harvard Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Hunt. à cues de e The Henry E. Huntington Memorial Library, San Marino, California. 

LO oue Se me o» The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Macdonald |... . . John Dryden, a Bibliography of Early Editions and of Drydeniana, 
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Wing o ~ . - - A Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, Ireland, 


Wales, and British America and of English Books Printed in Other 
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Names of libraries not given in full may usually be filled 
out by the addition of “Library” or “University Library.” 
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Bibliotheca Gul:™ Congreve, Armigeri 


Forma. 


1 Athenæi Deipnosophistarum Libri XV./ex Recen- 
sione Casauboni. apd Commelin 


- Athenaeus Naucratita (fl. c. A. D. 200). Deipnosophistarum libri 
XV. Isaacus Casaubonus Graecum textum recensuit, & ex antiquis 
membranis supplevit, auxitque, Addita est Jacobi. Dalechampii 
Latina interpretado, cum notis, [Heidelberg], in bibliopolio Com- 
meliniano, 1611. fol. 
Edinburgh Unto.; Haro. 


The 1611 reprint, now very rare, differs from the first edition 
of 1597 only in the title page. For iio al copy of the Latin 
translation by Natale Conti, see No. 33 below. 


2 L'Adone, Poema del Marino 


Giovanni Battista Marino (1569-1625). L’Adone, pens ... Con 
gli argomenti del Conte Fortuniano Sanvitale, et l'allegorie di Don 
Lorenzo Scoto. In Parigi, presso Oliviero di Virano, 1623. fol. 


BM; Haro. 


3 —— Idem 4 Tom. con Fig. 


L'Adone, poema heroico, del c. Marino, con gli argomenti del 
conte Sanvitale, e l'allegorie di don Lorenzo Scoto. Aggiuntovi la 
tavola delle cose notabili Di nuova ricorreto, edi figure ornatto. 
Amsterdam, stamperia del S. D. Elsevier, et in Parigi si vende 
appresso Thomaso Jolly, 1678. 4 vol, 82°. 


BM; Yale, LC. 


4 Ambassadors Travels into Muscovy &c. 


Adam Olearius (1600?—1671). The voyages and travells of the 
ambassadors sent by Frederick Duke of Holstein, to the great 
Duke of Muscovy, and the King of Persia. . . . Containing a compleat 
history of Muscovy, Tartary, Persia. And other adjacent countries. 
. . . Whereto are added the travels of John Albert de Mandelslo 
. . . from Persia, into the East-Indies. Containing a particular 
description of Indostan, the Mogul’s empire, the oriental (ands, 
Japan, China, &c. . . . Faithfully rendered into English, by John 

vies, of Kidwelly. The second edition corrected. London, for 
Jobn Starkey, and Thomas Basset, 1669. fol. 

Wing O270. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry. 

The first edition of the English translation, 16602, was derived 
from the original work in German, 1647. For Congreve's copy of 
the French translation of 1666, see No. 616. A copy of the 1669 
edition was a part of item No. 480 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


5 Aulus Gellius cum Notis Gronovii 
Aulus Gellius (c. 123— c. 165). Auli Gellii noctium atticarum 
Hbri XX prout supersunt . . . perpetuis notis & emendationibus illus- 
traverunt Johannes Fredericus et Jacobus Gronovii. Lugduni Batavo- 
rum, apud Cornelium Boutesteyn, & Johannem du Vivié, 1706. 4°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Chicago. 
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6 —— Idem sine Notis 94°, Amst.1665 5 


Auli Gellii noctes attics. Editio nova et prioribus omnibus docti 
hominis cura nrulto castigatior. Amstelodami, apud Danielem Elzevi- 
rium, 1665, 12°. 

BM; Haro, LC. 


7 Aristotelis Rhetorica Gr. Lat. p Goulston 4,  Lond.1619. 22 


Aristotle (384—322 B. C.). Aristotelis de rhetorica seu arte dicendi 
Hbri tres, lat. [Ed. Theodorus Goulston.] Londini, typis 
Eduardi Gri 1619, 4°. 

STC 766 


BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


8 —— Poetica p Alex Paccium in Lat./conversa 24^.  Par.1542. 5 
Aristotelis Poetica, per Alexandrum Paccium . . . in latinum con- 

versa. [Parisiis] prostant apud Jacobum Bogardum [1542]. 16°. 
BM; Harv, LC. 


Congreve had also the 1692 French translation by Dacier. See 
No. 198. 


9 Aristote Rhetorique p Mr. Cassandre 4. 151008. 22 
La rhétorique d’Aristote en françois. Traduction nouvelle. [Par 
François Cassandre.] Paris, L. Chamhoudry, 1654. 4°. 


Copies of the first quarto (1654) are at BN and Princeton, but no 
copy of a 1668 quarto has been located, 


10 Art of ye Stage Translated from ye French/2 Vols] 4°. Lond.1684 — 27 


Francois Hédelin, Abbé d'Aubignac (1604-1676), The whole art 
of the stage. Containing not only the rules of the dramatick art, but 
many curious observations about it. Which may be of great use to 
the authors, actors, and dere of plays. London, for the author, 
and sold by William Cadman, Rich. Bentley, Sam. Smith, & 
T. Fox, 1684. 4*. 

Wing A4185. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

Congreve's copy, with his signature in each volume, was item 
No. 298 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. This is a translation of the first 
French edition, 1657, a copy of which appears as No. 469 below. 


11 L'Art de Penser 12°, Amst.1697. 24 


Antoine Arnauld (1612-1694) and Pierre Nicole (1625-1695), 
La logique ou L’art de penser, contenant outre les regles communes, 
plusieurs observations nouvelles, propres à former le jugement. 
Septiéme edition, revue & de nouveau augmentée, A Amsterdam, 
chez Henri Wetstein, 1697. 12°. 


Leeds (England), Amsterdam; Cornell. 


12 de Faire les Devises 8".  Par.1645. 12 
Henry Estienne, Sieur Des Fossez (H. 1638-1649). L'art de faire 

des devises, où il est traicté des hieroglyphiques, symboles, 

emblemes, ænygmes, sentences, paraboles, revers de m ; 

armes, blasons, cimiers, chiffres et rebus, Avec un traicté des 

rencontres ou mots plaisans, A Paris, chez Jean Paslé, 1645. 8°. : 


BM; Harc, LC. 
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18 Arthur's (King) Life & Death, wth: ye Knights/of 
ye Round Table. wants ye Title./Printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde 


[La mort darthur. Translated from the French by Sir T. Malory.] 
Black Letter. London, Wynkyn de Worde, 1529. fol. 

STC 803. 

BM; Michigan (film). 

The only copy reported by STC, in the BM, is described as 
"Imperfect; wanting the titlepage and first six leaves of the table." 


14 Alcimus & Vannoza, a Trag. Hist. of 2 Illustr/ 
Italian Families 


Jean Pierre Camus, Bishop of Belley (1584-1652). A true tragical 
history of two illustrious Italian families; couched under the names 
of Alcimus and Vannoza, Written in French. . . . Done into English 
by a person of quality. London, for William Jacob, 1677. 8°. 

Wing C419. 

BM; Haro, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


15 Aubrey's Miscellanies 

John Aubrey (1626—1897). Miscellanies. London, for Edward 
Castle, 1696. 8°. 

Wing A4188. 

BM; Yale, LC, Clark. 


16 Atterburys (Bp) Rights of an Eng. Convocat./ 
Stated. 2d. Edit. 


Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester (1062—1732). The rights, 
powers, and pri es of an English convocation, stated and 
vindicated, 2nd ed. London, Tho. Bennet, 1701. 8°. 


BM; Princeton, Newberry, Hunt. 


17 Allexandri ab Alexandro Geniales Dies 


Alexander ab Alexandro (d. 1523). Genialium dierum libri sex. 
Hanovis, typis Wechelianis, apud Claudium Marnium & heredes 
Joan. Aubrii, 1610. 8°. 

Museum of Antiquities (Leyden); Massachusetts Hist. Soc. (Bos- 
ton), Oregon. 


18 L’Abbé de Saint-Real Oeuvres 5 Tom. 


César Vichard de Saint-Réal (1639-1692). Oeuvres. [Ed. by 
P. Marchand.] A La Haye, chez les fréres Vaillant & Nicholas 
Prévost, 1722. 5 tom. 12*. 

See also No. 128. 

BM; Yale, Princeton, 


19 Amours de Psiche et de Cupidon p Fontaine 


Jean de La Fontaine (1621-1695), Les amours de Psiché et de 
Cupidon. A La Haye, chez Adrian Moetjens, 1700, 12°. 


BM; LC, Clark. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


90 de Daphnis et Chloe p Amiot 


Jacques Amyot, Bishop of Auxerre (1518—1593)]. Les amours 
pastorales de Daphnis et Chloé. Ecrites en grec par Longus, & 
traduites en françois par Amiot, A Amsterdam, chez les freres 
Westin, 1716. 12*. 


BN; LC. 


21 des Dames Illustres de Notre Siecle 


[Roger de Bussy-Rabutin (1618-1693) and others.] Amours des 
dames illustres de notre siecle, A Cologne, chez Jean Le Blanc, 
1700. 12°. 


BN; Yale. 


29 de Tibulle p Mr. de la Chappelle 8 Tom. 

Jean de La Chapelle (1655-1723). Les amours de Tibulle. A 
Amsterdam, chez Jean Fred, Bernard, 1715. 3 tom. 12°. 

BM; LC. 

This romance is interspersed with French verse translations of 
selections from Tibullus. 


23 Addison’s Travels, wth. Remarks on Several/ 
Parts of Italy 


Joseph Addison (1672-1719). Remarks on several parts of Italy, 
&c. in the years, 1701, 1702; 1703. London, for Jacob Tonson, 
1705. 8°. 


BM; Haro, NYP, Foie, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 











24 Abra-Mulé, or, ye History of ye Dethronement/of 
Mahomet IV. 


Eustache Lenoble, Baron de Saint-Georges et de Tennelière 
(1643-1711). Abra-mulé; or, A true history of the dethronement 
of Mahomet IV. Written in French by M. Le Noble. Made English 
by J. P. London, for R. Clavel, 1696. 8°. 


Wing L1051. 
BM; Haro, LC, Newberry. 


25 P. Aretino de Ragionamenti 

Pietro Bacci Aretino (1492-1556). La parte de Ragiona- 
menti, [Part I, pp. 1-198; Part II, pp. 1-339.] 1584. 8°. 

BM; Harv, LC, Illinois. 


26 Annales Galantes 5.6.7.8 Parties 


[Marie Catherine Hortense Desjardins, afterwards Villedieu 
(d.1683)]. Annales galantes. Divisée [sic] en huit parties. Paris, 
chez Claude Barbin, 1677. 2 vol. 12°. 

BM. 


97 Avantures D'Abdalla Fils d Hanif 


Abbé Jean Paul Bignon (1662-1748); Pseud., Mr. de Sandisson. 
Les avantures Abdalla, fils d'Hanif, envoyé le Sultan des 
Indes à la découverte de lisle de Borico, ou est la fontaine 


Forma. 


12^, 


8°, 


8°, 


12°, 


Col.1700. 


Amst.1715 


Lond.1705. 


Ib.1698. 


. 1584. 


Par.1677. 


Haye 1718. 


26 


24 


28 


26 


28 
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merveilleuse dont l'eau fait rajeunir. . . . Traduites en françois sur 
le manuscrit arabe, trouvé à Batavia [or rather written] par Mr. De 
Sandisson. A La Haye, chez Guillaume de Voys, 1718. 12°. 


BM. 


28 L'Amant Oisif, Nouvelles Espagnoles 

L'amant oisif. Contenant cinquante nouvelles espagnoles. [By 
Garouville.] A Brusselles, George de Backer, 1711. 12*. 

BM; LC. 


29 Aminta, Favola Boscareccia del Tasso 

Torquato Tasso (1544-1595). Aminta, favola boscareccia. Amster- 
dam, nella stamperia S. D. Elsevier, et in Parigi si vende appresso 
Thomaso Jolly, 1678. 82°. 

BN. 


30 L'Academie Francois Sentimens sur la/Tragi- 
Comedie du Cid 
Les sentimens de l'Académie françoise sur la tragi-comédie du 
Cid. [Chiefly by Jean Chapelain. First Ed., 1688.] A Paris, chez 
Jean Baptiste Coignard, 1701. 12*. 
BN. 
No copy of a 1708 edition has been found. 


* 


91 d'Ariste et Eugene Entretiens 


[Le P. Dominique Bouhours (1628-1702).] Les entretiens 
d'Ariste et d'Eugene, Seconde edition. A Paris, chez Sebastien 
Mabre-Cramoisy, 1671. 12°. 


BN; Newberry, Clark. : 


32 Alaric ou Rome vaincu p Scudery 


Georges de Scudéry (1601-1667). Alaric, ou Home vaincuë, 


Poéme heroique. A Paris, chez Augustin Courbé, 1655, 12°. 

BM; Yale, Folg, Newberry. 

À copy of this edition, with Dryden's signature on the fly leaf, 
was item No. 574 in the Leeds Sale, 1980, and is now in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. Apparently this copy had been a gift from 
Dryden to Congreve. See James M. Osborn, John Dryden: Some 
Biographical Facts and Problems, New York, 1940, p. 231. 


83 Athenzi Dipnosophistarum. Tom. 3/Per Nat: 
Com: 
Entry by the second hand. 
Athenæi dipnosophistarum , . . libri XV. Natale de Comitibus. 
Basiliæ, per Henrichum Petri, 1556. 8°, 
See No. 1 above. 
BM; LC, Newberry. 


Forma, Editio. 


12°, 


24°, 


12°, 


12°, 


12°. 


12°, 


Brus.1711. 


Amst.1678. 


Londres 1708, 


Paris.1871. 


Ib.1655. 


Basil 1556 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mt Congreve, Armigeri, continued 
34 Arbuthnot’s tables of antient Coins, Weights, & 
Measures 

Entry by the third hand. 

John Arbuthnot (1667-1735). Tables of ancient coins, weights 
and measures explain d and exemplify'd in several dissertations. 
London, J. Tonson, 1727. 4°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Texas, Hunt. 





35 Oratio anniversaria Harveana 
Entry by the third hand. 
Oratio anniversaria Harvæana, habita . . , die xviii Octobris, 


A. D. 1727, Londini, impensis Jacobi Tonson, 1727. 4°. 
BM; Haro, U.S. Surgeon General's Office, Texas. 


36 Arsinoe, an Opera 
Entry by the third hand. 
[Peter Anthony Motteux (1663-1718).] Arsinoe, Queen of 


rus, An opera, after the Italian manner. London, for J. Tonson, 
1705. 4°. 


Bodleian; Boston Public, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


37 Burnets (Bp) History of his own Time/Vol. 1. 
from ye Restoration/to ye Revolution 


Only the first volume of Bishop Gilbert Burnet's history, published 
by Thomas Ward, appears in Congreve's list. The second volume 
was not published until 1784, five years after Congreve's death. 
À copy of this edition was listed under No. 1138 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1930. 


BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Hunt. 
38 —— Letters giving account of Things/most Re- 
markable in his Travels/p Switzerland, Italy 
&cCr.] 


Gilbert Burnet (1843-1715). Some letters, containing an account 
of what seemed most remarkable in travelling through Switzerland, 
Italy, some parts of Germany, &c. Rotterdam, for Abraham Acher, 
1687. 8°. 

Wing B5918. 

BM; Yale, NYP, Chicago. 

Three editions were printed at Rotterdam in 1687, but only one 
of these, the "second," was in 8°. ` 


89 Burnetii (Tho.) Archeologie Philosophy; 

Thomas Burnet, Master of the Charter House (16859-1715). 
Archæologiæ philosophicæ: sive Doctrina antiqua de rerum 
originibus. Libri duo. Londini, typis R. N. impensis Gualt. Kettilby, 
1892. 4*. 

Wing B5943. 

BM; Harv, Folg, Newberry, Washington State. 


Forma. Editio. 


4°, Lon.1727 
4°, Lon.1727 
4°, Ib.1705 


Fol Lond.1724. 


8°, Rot.1687, 


4°, Lond.1692. 
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40 Telluris Theoria Sacra Ed. 3a. 4. Ib.1702 
Telluris theoria sacra: orbis nostri origlnem & mutationes 
MEER quas aut jam subiit, aut olim subiturus est, complectens. 
. Editio tertia, Londini, impensis Benj. Took, 1702. 4°. 
BM; Yale, Vassar, Clark. 


4] Theory of ye Earth 2 Vols. Fol  Ib.1884. 
The theory of the earth. . . . The first two books. London, by 

R. Norton, n Walter Kettilby, 1684. fol. 
Wing B5950, 
BM; Haro, NYP, Michigan, Hunt. 








42 Beaumont & Fletcher's Comedies &/Tragedies--- Fol Ib.1079. 
Large Paper 
Francis Beaumont (1584-1616) and John Fletcher (1579-1625). 
Fifty comedies and tragedies, All in one volume, London, by 
J. Macock, for John Martyn, Henry Herringman, Richard Marriot, 
1679. fol. 
Wing B1582. 
BM; Hare, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 40 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


43 Boccalini’s Advertisements from Parnassus Fol  Ib.1656. 


Trajano Boccalini ( 1556-1618). I ragguagl di Parnasso: or, Àd- 
vertisements from Parnassus; in two centuries . . . put into English 
by... Henry Earl of Monmouth, London, for Humphrey Moseley, 
and Thomas Heath, 1656. fol, 

Wing B3380. 

BM; Harv, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


44 Ben Jonson's Works Old Edit. Fo  Ib.... 


Since “Old Edit" in No. 541 refers to the first folio of Shakespeare, 
it is probable that "Old Edit" here refers to Jonson’s first folio printed 
at London by Will Stansby, 1616. 


STC 14751. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

Congreve’s copy is extant. See J. Isaacs, TLS for September 2, 
1949. 


45 Ditto Best Edit. L. Papr. Fol  Ib.1692. 


The works of Ben Jonson. [Third edition.] . . . To which is added 
& comedy called The New Inn. London, by Thomas Hodgkin, for 
H. Herringman, E, Brewster, T. Bassett, R. Chiswell, M. Wotten, 
G. Conyers, 1692. fol. 

Wing ]1008. 

BM; Harv, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 
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The Liebmann Collection of 


American Historical Documents 


By Roserr W. Hu 
Keeper of Manuscripts 

OST of us can recall instances during recent decades of pessimistic 
prophets insisting that our country had ceased to be a land of opportu- 
nity; another theme of theirs at times has been that the “melting pot" had 
failed to refine the raw immigrant into a staunch American, especially in 
this twentieth century. A recent gift of manuscript letters and documents 
presented to the Library offers a living refutation of such charges in the 

person of its donor, Alfred J. Liebmann, of New York City. 
Dr. Liebmann, born in Switzerland, came to this country about 1910, as 
a recent university graduate carrying little in his luggage but his diplomas 
and an excess of hopefulness. His education had been acquired in his 
native city, Zurich, where the Polytechnic School awarded him its Chemical 
Engineer degree in 1907; the University conferred its Doctor of Philosophy 
in physical chemistry, when his dissertation, "Zur Kenntnis der Ober- 
flachenspannungen geschmolzener Metalle und Salze," was accepted in 1909. 
Within a year of his arrival here, Dr. Liebmann was at work as a research 
assistant in the laboratory of the General Electric Company. In 1921 he was 
placed in charge of the Elkon Works of that company, producers of ductile 
tungsten, molybdenum and appliances made therefrom. The interval of a 
dozen years was filled with advancement in technical experience and in 
management responsibilities for Dr. Liebmann, his major scientific contribu- 
tions being in the field of filaments, particularly with regard to improved use 
of tungsten. He was not a secluded researcher; his extra-laboratory environ- 
ment was reacting upon him, too, so that he chose, before many years of 
residence here, to become a citizen and to pledge his allegiance to this country. 
In 1933, Dr. Liebmann became associated with Schenley Industries, Inc. 
As their technical director, he has been president of the Schenley Research 
Institute, constantly seeking wider utilization of cereal crops and of distillery 
by-products, improved methods of making alcoholic beverages and ethyl 
alcohol, more efficient production of plastics and of butadiene from grain. 
During World War x he served on the penicillin advisory committee of the 

War Production Board. 
His interest in the fascinating “anti-biotics” did not cease when the urgent 
wartime needs for them tapered off at the close of conflict. In 1947 he 
[ 386 ] 
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reported on investigations conducted by a research team in the Schenley 
laboratories studying certain molds which promise to yield a substance 
effective against viruses, thought by many medical men to be the basic factor 
in various types of influenza. These experiments were focused on a family 
of soil molds — the genera Aspergillus — also found growing in fruits and 
grains. Clearly a scientist conducting this kind of research must be in close 
understanding with the medical profession so dependent upon better 
pharmaceutics for conquest or control of disease. This collaboration of 
industrial chemist and doctor was recognized by Dr. Liebmann’s election 
to the board. of trustees of Knickerbocker Hospital, a post which he held 
for over twenty-five years. 


The chemist uses distillation as a process for extracting the essence, or 
“spirit,” of any matter; it is a method of ancient origin. Its history caught 
Dr. Liebmann's interest many years ago, and since then he has gathered a 
fine collection of early and rare printed works on the subject. He learned, 
too, as he read American history that distillation had been a significant 
factor in numerous situations or episodes in that record. Soon he found 
himself unable to resist collecting historic American documents relative to 
the production and use of whiskey, rum, and brandy, all these being spirit- 
uous liquors obtained by distillation. It is this group of manuscripts which 
comprises the new gift to the Library for its Manuscript Division. In the 
course of presentation to The New York Public Library Dr. and Mrs. Lieb- 
mann expressed a wish that the donation might be looked upon as a token 
of their appreciation for the opportunities which this country offers the 
immigrant citizen — freedoms such as the achievement of business success, 
participation in civic interests, and pursuit of happiness through hobbies 
and similar cultural activities. 

The Liebmann Collection of American Historical Documents contains 
approximately 226 manuscript items and a dozen printed pieces, principally 
broadsides proclaiming governmental regulations or official forms requiring 
insertion in handwriting of certain essential data. The period covered by 
these materials extends from 1665 to 1910. The earliest document is a bail- 
bond for two residents of Massachusetts bound to appear at the county 
court at Charlestown to answer a charge of selling strong liquor to the 
Indians of Wamesett; the most recent piece is a letter by President William 
Howard Taft. The major number of items reflect events or episodes in our 
nation's history prior to 1865; an effort to categorize the collection as one 
for the "economic" or the "social" historian defies solution. 
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The importance of rum and molasses as staples in the colonial economy 
becomes apparent repeatedly in the history of our seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Most of us learned from our school or college textbooks about 
the triangular trade from our northern or New England ports to the slave 
coasts of Africa and thence to the sugar islands of the West Indies, whence 
rum, or molasses for distilling into rum, would be the cargo on the homeward 
leg of the voyage. There was also a considerable short-run trade involving 
exchange of the New England fisheries catches for the products of the 
islands: fish and lumber outbound, rum and molasses inbound. While we 
were British colonies, the Crown's interest in revenues from such trade, and 
the efforts to exercise close control of the molasses trade especially, led to 
friction and to occasional smuggling. Much insight into the importance of 
these staple commodities can be gained from numerous letters of merchants, 
ship captains and such folk which are represented in the Liebmann Collec- 
tion. Although rum continued to be of importance in trade and diet during 
the decades after we declared our Independence of Britain, a more 
indigenous product gradually superseded it in primacy. 

As the new nation pushed its settlements beyond the Appalachians local 
agriculture came to produce more grains. The predominantly temperate 
climate, and the geography of the land, much of it requiring the clearance of 
primeval forests, favored cereals and such fruits as apples and peaches; 
these are the essentials for making whiskey, brandy or the related cordials. 
Neither environment nor agricultural heritage directed our early frontiersman 
into raising sugar cane; to him, flour or whiskey were the best forms through 
which he might produce a marketable crop. Anything which prevented or 
retarded such conversion of crops into so much cash as he felt necessary 
was sure to meet his disfavor. This was the basic cause of the so-called 
Whiskey Insurrection of 1791-1795 in western Pennsylvania. 

The Insurrection, sometimes called the Whiskey “Rebellion,” can be 
traced from its inception to its climax through manuscripts in the Liebmann 
Collection. Although the most scholarly, recent study of this chapter in 
our history reveals several contributory factors, social and political, which 
entered into the disturbances of 1794 in the four western counties of 
Pennsylvania close by the Ohio River, the central fact is that the excise law 
of 1791 was the recurrent irritant in the situation. The Collection includes 
some lengthy letters of merchants at the time of the adoption of the bill 
into law, showing the emergence of sectional differences over the issue of 
taxes. A manuscript draft of the instructions for making the law effective, 
bearing Hamilton’s signature, is also present. 
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For the events in the "Rebellion," after the efforts at settlement by a 
board of Commissioners had come to naught, there are a number of revealing 
source documents. These fall into the closing months of 1794, when an 
expeditionary force of about 18,000 men, militia from the eastern sea board, 
marched into the area of disorder. The "right wing" set out from Carlisle 
and was comprised of Pennsylvania and Jersey men mainly; the "left wing," 
composed of Virginians and Marylanders, went by way of Cumberland. 
The Liebmann Collection contains a series of letters of one of the Penn- 
sylvanians recording the intimate picture of the march, with news of others 
who participated; these have heightened interest because they were addressed 
to one of the unsuccessful Commissioners. À more official account is given by 
the orderly book for the "left wing," which was kept by a member of the 
noted Virginia family, the Nelsons. By these two different types of records 
one sees the events of October to December, 1794, in a manner not supplied 
by the current reports in the eastern newspapers of the time. Washington's 
order authorizing the enrollment of additional troops, for a period of limited 
service in this emergency, is among the few broadsides accompanying the 
Collection; this action was made necessary because so much of the regular 
army was engaged on the Indian frontiers. Although Wayne's victory at 
Fallen Timbers, in August, 1794, had broken the power of the hostile Indians, 
the Old Northwest was not truly safe for settlers until the completion of the 
Treaty of Greenville, a year later. 

It was during this period that the military use of spirits forecast the general 
change from the colonial preference for rum. The Liebmann Collection has 
numerous items illustrating this shift. Many requisitions directed to the 
commissary departments during the campaigns in the Northwest show 
strikingly that whiskey had displaced rum in both medicinal and dietary 
use by the troops; this appears to be true also of its role as a bonus or reward 
for special services or for marksmanship at target shooting. The items of 
this class in the Liebmann Collection carry signatures of men who became 
famous in our military annals: Anthony Wayne, Wm. Henry Harrison, 
Zebulon Pike. The Indian campaigns of the 1790s were proving grounds for 
many young officers of distinction in later years. 

Documents related to the supply problems of the War of 1812, especially 
several for the naval forces in the Chesapeake, under Commodore John 
Rodgers, at the time of the British attacks upon Washington and Baltimore, 
reflect a similar change in the naval ration. Another item in this Collection, 
a small broadside, shows how our occupation forces entering Mexico via 


Vera Cruz, in 1847, issued regulations for fondas and cafes, specifying the 
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beverages which might be dispensed by each of them; this is an unusually 
rare imprint, as it was presumably printed upon a press carried with the 
invasion forces. The Confederate States of America, during the few 
years of existence of that government, likewise had to issue regulations 
upon distilling, and printed items showing the penalties for violators 
and the manner of disposing of confiscated stills also form part of this 
Collection. 

As an element in the American scene, the village tavern has filled a role 
equally as prominent as the smithy of which Longfellow wrote. From colonial 
times onward it has been a social institution. There are most convincing 
arguments of the need for this public house in a manuscript petition of the 
inhabitants of the town of Fairfield, supposedly in New Jersey, in 1792. The 
residents state that a tavern is "necessary for the Accomodating Strangers 
Travellers and other Persons, for the Benefit of Men meeting together for 
the Dispatch of Business, and for the Entertaining and Refreshing Mankind 
in a reasonable Manner." The last kind of service is portrayed by another 
piece also in the Liebmann Collection; it is a bill rendered by a tavern keeper 
who served as caterer for an ordination service in his community. 

Indeed, it was the communal regard of the tavern as a central meeting 
place which justified the system of control by licenses which evolved: it was 
essential to order and sobriety that the person keeping tavern be of good 
repute. À dozen or more examples of licenses, dating from early colonial 
times to 1870, and covering localities from Maine to Louisiana, reveal the 
qualities and conduct required of anyone who wished to keep a public house 
of this kind. The document dated in 1870 has a two-fold interest for collectors. 
It is not accurate to call the item a license; it is by reflection a statement of 
the kind of permit issued legally in Ohio. The document is really an indict- 
ment, resulting from a Grand Jury investigation. In the prescribed terminology 
it finds that the accused party has been unlawfully selling liquors "other 
than wines manufactured from the pure juice of the grape, cultivated in the 
State of Ohio, ale, beer or cider, in violation of the act of the General 
Assembly of the State of Ohio passed in 1854. The item's second point of 
collector appeal is that it was issued by William C. McKinley as the Prosecut- 
ing Attorney, and is signed by him; twenty-seven years later he took office 
as the Chief Magistrate of the land. 

McKinley is not the only President whose name is signed to items in the 
Liebmann Collection; there are some seventeen pieces having Presidential 
association, representing ten different men. When one recalls the basic 
criteria for inclusion, this emphasizes the noteworthy character of this portion. 
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The form of these items varies from patents to pardons and numbers also 
some lengthy letters by Washington, Jefferson, and Buchanan — all in their 
autographs. There are numerous military requisitions by William Henry 
Harrison and by Jackson, before they switched careers of arms for statecraft. 
The document signed by President Grant has a high degree of "human 
interest”; it is a pardon for a Kentucky “moonshiner” because he was in 
abject poverty and had a wife and five children dependant upon him. Other 
Presidents represented by pieces are Madison, Johnson, and Taft. However, 
national history is not featured to the exclusion of purely local matters. 

Many of the items bearing a New York heading have clear mercantile or 
shipping significance. The oldest piece of New York origin, dated in June, 
1716, is the statement of complaint in a suit over nonpayment for a pipe of 
wine from Madeira. The second oldest is a deposition in the Mayor's Court 
in 1720; it relates to three mariners who were playing cards and drinking 
"flipp made from rum and beer," in the public house of Jacob Swan, in 
Maiden Lane. The tavern keeper allegedly did not receive full payment of 
the bill for the drinks. A dozen or so additional items, such as customs receipts 
and bills presented by mercantile firms, throw light on the importation and 
sale of spirits through this port city. 

An indication of the European belief in this country as a land of opportunity 
is given by a letter from a British Admiral, addressed to Philip Hone, merchant 
and once Mayor of New York, introducing a young Briton, "brought up in 
the wine and spirit Trade,” who came over thinking he could get on better 
in New York than in his native land. Another impressive document is a 
petition from the municipal gaoler asking that he be permitted to sell spirits 
to the inmates, because his pay was inadequate to support his family and 
his duties so confining that he could not take additional work elsewhere. 

It is impossible to describe here in detail all the items in the Collection. 
Dr. Liebmann's own earlier description in the Autograph Collectors Journal, 
for April and Summer, 1951, supplies additional detail. But beyond these two 
essays it is virtually unexploited material. Many of the manuscripts possess 
a double nature which should make them useful to either the economic or 
social historian. Therefore one can foresee their appeal to numerous students 
interested in a variety of aspects or in different periods of our nation's history. 


Ancient and Medieval Irish. Literature 
An Introductory Bibliography 
By GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 


HEALTHILY growing student interest in ancient and medieval Irish 
literature, not discouraged by the large number of satisfactory transla- 
tions and story-summaries now available, is the excuse for offering the 
bibliography which follows. But a further reason is the fact that even casual 
readers of modern literature concerned with the work of such authors as 
Yeats, Stephens, Colum, Joyce, and their fellows will find an increased 
pleasure if they bring to their reading some knowledge of the old romances 
and epics remotely nourishing much of this work. 


ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT 


I. Items Largely of Historical or Sociological Concern 
II. References on Literature 


A. Bibliographical 


B. Journals and Series of Special Interest 


C. General 


D. Translations and Equivalent Reworkings 
Nore: Bibliographical citation in the following references is informal, 
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L Items Largely of Historical or 
Sociological Concern 


ANNALS of the Four Masters. Comp. by 
Michael O'Clery et al, 1632-36; ed. 
with trans. by John O Donovan: Annala 
Rioghachta Eireann. Annals... by the 
Four Masters, from the Earliest Period 
to... 1616. Dublin, 1848-51, 4 v.; 2d 
edn. Dublin, 1856. 7 v. 


CAMBRENSIS, GIRALDUS. Expugnatio Hi- 
bernica [on Norman invasion] and 
Topographia Hibernica [on geography 
and culture]. In: James Francis Di- 
mock's Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Lon- 
don, 1867. vol. v. 


Note: This is one of those involved official 
“series within series.” In this Library, it is 
catalogued: Great Britain. Public Record 
Office. Chronicles and memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages. 


* 


Volume 5. Classmark: C. The Library cat- 
alogues the series under the English title, as 
above; this is preceded by a Latin title by 
which it is sometimes cited: Rerum Britanni- 
carum Medii Ævi Scriptores, — NYPL Eprron, 


COLE, GRENVILLE ARTHUR JAMES, and T. 
HaLussy. Handbook of the Geology of 
Ireland. London, 1924. 


Curtis, Ep wUN». A History of Ireland. 
London, 1936. 


—— A History of Medieval Ireland. 
London, rev. edn., 1938. 


Cortis, EDMUND, and R. B. MCDOWELL, 
eds. Irish Historical Documents, 1172- 
1922. London, 1943. 


Ditton, Mess The Archaism of Irish 
Tradition. In: Proceedings of the British 
Academy. xxxur (1947). 245-64. 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL IRISH LITERATURE 


Hori, ELEANOR. Pagan Ireland. Dublin, 
1923. 


Joyce, Patrick Weston. A Social His- 
tory of Ancient Ireland. Dublin & Lon- 
don, 3d edn., 1920. 2 v. 


KEATING, GEOFFREY. Foras Feasa ar 
Éirinn. Ed. and trans. as The History of 
Ireland by Geoffrey Keating, by D. 
Comyn and P. S. Dinneen. London, 
1902. 4 vols. In: Irish Texts Society, vol. 
IV, VI-IX, XIV. 


Kenprick, Tuomas DowwiNc. The 
Druids ... London, 1927. 


KENNEY, JAMES Francis. The Sources 
for the Early History of Ireland . .. New 
York, 1929. 


MACALISTER, ROBERT ALEXANDER 
Stewart. The Archeology of Ireland. 
London, 1928. 


— — Ancient Ireland. London, 1935. 


MAcNziLL, Eom. Celtic Ireland. Dublin 
and London, 1921. 


—— Early Irish Laws and Institutions. 
Dublin, 1934. 


Meyer, Kuno. Learning in Ancient Ire- 
land. In: Irish Review u (1912) 449-59. 


Movros, HALLAM LEONARD, Jr. The Irish 
Stone Age. London, 1942. 


Nennius. The Irish Version of the His- 
toria Britonum of Nennius, ed. by J. H. 
Todd. Pub. for the Irish Archaeological 
Society, Dublin, 1848. 


O’Curry, Eucene. Lectures on the Man- 
uscript Materials of Ancient lrish His- 
tory. Dublin, 1861. 


— — On the Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Irish. Ed. with intro. vol. by 
W. L. Sullivan. London, Dublin & New 
York, 1873. 3 v. 


O'FAoLÁIN, SEÁN. The Irish. New York, 
1949. 
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O' Banne, Cecuz. Ireland and Wales. 
Their Historical and Literary Relations. 
London, 1924. 


O'RamuLv, Tuomas Francis. Early 
Irish History and Mythology. Dublin, 
1946. 

—— The Two Patricks. Dublin, 1942. 


Perre, GEORGE. On the History and 
Antiquities of Tara Hill. Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, xvm An- 
tiquities m, 1839. 25-232. 


— An Essay on the Origin and Uses 
of the Round Towers of Ireland. In: 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, xx (1845). 

9d edn.: The Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Ireland . .. , Dublin, 1845. 


Recorp, M. T. A s Study of 
Ancient Irish Culture. Yale Diss., 1938. 


Rays, Sra Jon. Celtic Britain. London 
& New York, 1882; 3d edn., London, 
1904. 


—— Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion as lllustrated by 
Celtic Heathendom. London, 1888; 2d 
edn., 1892. 


RoniNsoN, F. N. Irish Proverbs and Irish 
National Character. In: Modern Phil- 
ology, rm (1945). 1-10. 


SEYMOUR, ST. Jonn Drecncourt. Irish 
Witchcraft and Demonology. Dublin, 
1913. 


SyoEsTEDT, Marw-Lourse. Dieux et 
héros celtiques. Paris, 1940. 


Van Hamer, G. Aspects of Celtic 
Mythology. In: Proceedings of the 
British Academy, xx (1934). 207-48, 


Winpiscy, Eanst WLOSLA OSKAR. Das 
Keltische  Brittanien bis zu Kaiser 
Arthur. Leipzig, 1912. 

Woop-MarTIN, WitLiAM Grecory. The 


Lake-Dwellings of Ireland. London & 
Dublin, 1888. 
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II. References on Literature 
A. Bibliographical 


Best, Dann InviwE. A Bibliograph 
of Irish Philology and of Printed Iris 
Literature. Dublin, 1913. 

—— Bibliography of Irish Philology 
and Manuscript Literature: Publica- 
tions, 1913-1941. Dublin, 1942. 


NEWCOMBE, Luxmoure. The University 
and College Libraries of Great Britain 
and Ireland. London, 1927. 

Has subject index. 


B. Journals and Series of 
Special Interest 


ANALECTA Hisernica. Irish MSS. Com- 
mission, 1930. 


ANECDOTA FROM IRISH MANUSCRIPTS. 
Ed. Kuno Meyer et al. Halle, 1907-13. 


ANECDOTA OxoNriENSIA: Medieval and 
Modern Series, Oxford, 1882-1929; sus- 
pended, 1914-28. 


Arcurvy FÜR CELTISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE. 
Halle, 1898-1907. 


ATLANTIS. Dublin, 1858-70; suspended, 
1864-69. 


B£ALOIDEAS: Journal of Folklore of 
Ireland Society. 1927. 


CELTIC MAGAZINE. Inverness, 1875-88. 
Certc Review. Edinburgh, 1904-16. 
Err. Dublin, 1904. 


ÉTUDES CELTIQUES. Paris, 1936. 
Continuation of Revue Celtique. 


FACSIMILES OF THE NATIONAL MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF IRELAND. Ed. in 5 parts by 
Sir J. T. Gilbert. Dublin, 1874-80. 
Entered in this Labrary under: Ireland. 
Public Record Office. 
Pub. by the Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
“Rolls Series” also has some Irish material. 


ForxLore. London, 1890. 
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GAELIC JOURNAL (Irisleabhar na Gaed- 
hilge). Dublin, 1882-1909. 


Henry Brapspaw Society, Publications 
of. London, 1890. 
Latin and liturgical texts, 


Iumcug Texte. Ed. E. Windisch and W. 
Stokes. 4 v. Leipzig, 1880-1909. 

Extra-Band containing Windisch’s edn. of 
Táin Bó Cuáluge, 1905, 


lusu ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND CELTIC 
Socrery. Dublin, 1855. 


Result of union of Publications for Irish 
Archaeological Society. (Dublin, 1841-52) and 
Publications for Celtic Society. (Dublin, 1847— 
90). 

Insa Texts Society, Publications of. 
London & Dublin, 1899-1924. 


Journaz or Certc Srunres. Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Nov. 1949. 


OssrANIC Society, Transactions of the. 
Dublin, 1853-61. 


Orta MERsEIANA. University College, 
Liverpool, 1899-1904. 


REVUE CELTIQUE. Paris, 1870-1934. 


Roya Irsa ACADEMY, Proceedings of 
the. Dublin, 1904/05-. 

Includes Todd Lecture Series, Irish MSS. 
Series, etc.: Union List of Serials. 
Scorris& Review. London & Edinburgh, 
1882-1900; n. s., 1914-20. 


Scorrisg Text Society, Publications of. 
Edinburgh, 1884-1939. 
Cp. Union List of Serials... 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR CELTISCHE PHILOLOGIE. 
Halle, 1898. 


From 1940, Zeitschrift für Keltische Phi- 
lologie und Volksforschung. 


C. General 


ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, HENRY D”. Cours 
de littérature celtique. Paris, 1884-1902. 
12 v. 

See especially volumes I, II, V, VI, VII, VIII. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL IRISH LITERATURE 


Cuapwick, Hecror Munro, and N. K. 

CuHapwick. The Growth of Literature. 

Cambridge, England, 1932-40. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. The Ancient Literatures of Europe. 


CucnuLAIN. The Cuchullin Saga in Irish 
Literature. Translated . . . [etc.] by 
Eleanor Hull. London, 1898. 


De BLACAM, Aocpu SANDRACH. A First 
Book of Irish Literature. Dublin & Cork, 
1935. 


Durox: See ^D," inf. 


DuANAIRE Finn. The Book of the Lays 
of Finn. [Edited by Eoin MacNeill.] In: 
Irish Texts Society. London, 1908. vu. 


Dor. ErkgawNoR. A Text-book of Irish 
Literature. Dublin & London, 1906-08. 
2 v. 


Hype, Doucras. A Literary History of 
Ireland. London, 1899. 


—— The Story of Early Gaelic Litera- 
ture. London, 1894, 


Josamvie, H. DA. DE. See Arbois de 
Jubainville, Henry d. 


Loomis, ROGER SHERMAN. Celtic Myth 
and Arthurian Romance. New York, 
1926. 


MACLEAN, MacNus. The Literature of 
the Celts. 3d edn., London, 1926. 
First published, 1902. 


Nurr, Aurrep T. Celtic and Medieval 
. Romance. London, 1899. 


(Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance 
and Folklore, No. 1.) 


Quicen, EDMUND Cnaossv. Prolegomena 
to the Study of the Later Irish Bards 
1200—1500. In: Proceedings of the British 
Academy 1911-12, 89-142. 


ROLLESTON, Tuomas Woarram HAZEN. 
Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race. 
Rev. edn., New York, 1913. 


Saur, GEORGE BnANDON. The Shadow 
of the Three Queens. Harrisburg, 1953. 
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SEYMOUR, ST. Jonn DRELINCOURT. Irish 
Visions of the Other World. London, 
1920. 


VENDRYES, JOSEPH. La poésie de cour en 
Irlande et en Galles. Paris, 1932. 


D. Translations and Equivalent 
Reworkings 
Berc, OssonN. See Keating, Geoffrey. 


Cross, Tow PEETE, and C. H. Srovzn, 
eds. Ancient Irish Tales. New York, 
1938. 


Duron, Myrzs. Early Irish Literature. 
Chicago, 1948. 


— — The Cycles of the Kings. New York, 
1948. 


FLower, ROBIN, trans. Love's Bitter 
Sweet. Dublin, 1925. 


GREGORY, LADY ISABELLA AUGUSTA 
(Pensse). Cuchulain of Muirthemne. 
London & New York, 1902. 


—— Gods and Fighting Men. London 
& New York, 1904. ' 


— — The Kiltartan Poetry Book. London 
& New York, 1919. 


Hur, ELEANOR. See Cuchulain. 


Hype, Dovcras, ed. ... The Lad with the 
Ferule...In: Irish Texts Society. Lon- 
don, 1899. x. 

"us of volume: Mediæval Tales from the 


Jackson, KENNETE, ed. & trans. A Celtic 
Miscellany. Cambridge, Mass., 1951. 


——- Studies in Early Celtic Nature 
Poetry. Cambridge, England, 1935. 


Joyce, Parmck Weston. Old Celtic 
Romances. 3d edn., Dublin & London, 
1907. 


First published, 1879. 
KEATING, GEOFFREY. Stories from Keat- 
ing’s History of Ireland, ed. with notes 
by Osborn Bergin. Dublin, 1939. 
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Kennepy, Patrick. The Bardic Stories 
of Ireland. Dublin, 1871. 


LARMINIE, WiLLIAM. West Irish Folk 
Tales and Romances. London, 1898. 


Leasy, ARTHUR Hersert. The Court- 
ship of Ferb. London, 1902. 


— — Heroic Romances of Ireland. Lon- 
don, 1905-06. 2 v. 


MacNELL, Eor. See Duanaire Finn. 
Meyer, Kuno. Selections from Ancient 


Irish Poetry. New York, 1930. 
First published in London, 1911. 


—— The Vision of MacConglinne. Lon- 
don, 1892. 
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Meyer, Kuno, and A. Nutr. The Voyage 
of Bran... London, 1895-97. 2 v. 


O'Connor, Frank, comp. The Wild 
Bird’s Nest . . . Dublin, 1932. 


O'FAOLÁIN, SEAN. The Silver Branch. 
New York. 1938. 


O’Grapy, STANDISH H. See Silva Ga- 
delica. 


SIGERSON, GEORGE, ed. Bards of the Gael 
and Gall. Dublin & London, 3d edn., 
1925. 

First published, 1897. 
Sea Gadelica. [Edited . . . (etc.) by 


Standish H. O'Grady.] London & Edin- 
burgh, 1892. 2 v. 


Walt Whitman 
The Oscar Lion Collection 


PART IV 
Letters 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY WALT WHITMAN TO HIS Morgen, 1866-1872. With an 
introductory note by Rollo G. Silver. New York: A. F. Goldsmith, At the Sign 
of the Sparrow, 1986. 71 p. front. 22cm. 


325 copies printed. No. 66.” — Label mounted on verso of front. 
Autographed presentation copy from Alfred F. Goldsmith to Oscar Lion. 


Seven Lerrers or Wart WarrMan, [edited] by Rollo G. Silver. |n. p., 1935] 
p. [76]-81. 23cm. 
"Reprinted from American Literature, volume 7, number 1, March, 1935." 


Tore ous Lerrers or Watt WarrMan, [edited] by Rollo C. Silver. [n. p., 
1937] 1 p.l., [417]-438 p. 24cm. 
“Reprinted from American Literature, vol. 8, no. 4, January, 1937." 


Tue Wonn DRESSER; a series of letters written from the hospitals in Washing- 
ton during the War of the Rebellion. Edited by Richard Maurice Bucke. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard, 1898 [c1897] viii, 201 p. ports. 21cm. 

“Sixty copies . . . This is number 15 [signed] R. M. Bucke." 

Large paper copy. i 
Tar Wound DRESSER; a series of letters written from the hospitals in Washing- 
ton during the War of the Rebellion. Edited by Richard Maurice Bucke. Bos- 


ton: Small, Maynard, 1898 [c1897] viii, 201 p. ports. 20cm. 
One of the earliest copies with publisher's device slightly out of center. 


Tur Wovunp Dressen; a series of letters written from the hospitals in Wash- 
ington during the War of the Rebellion. Edited by Richard Maurice Bucke. 
Boston: Small, Maynard; London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898. viii, 201 p. 
ports. 20cm. 


Little Book of Nature Thoughts 


A Lrrrrx Boox or NaTunE Tuoveuts, selected by Anne Montgomerie Trau- 
bel. Portland, Me.: T. B. Mosher, 1906. vii, 87 p. 14cm. 


With autograph of Anne Montgomerie Traubel. 
Issued in case. 


A Lirrz Book or Narure Tooucurs. London: Siegle, Hill [1912?] 96 p. 9cm. 
Binding by Sangorski and Sutcliffe, London, in full green morocco, gilt. 
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Memoranda during the War 


MEMORANDA DURING THE Wan. By Walt Whitman. Author's publication. Cam- 
den, New Jersey [New Republic Print] 1875—76. 68 p. 20cm. 


In original maroon cloth, with light green patterned end papers. 

Cover-title: Walt Whitman’s Memoranda of the War Written on the Spot in 1863—'65. 
Without the “Remembrance Copy” leaf and leaf with portrait, preceding title page. 
Author's advertisement, one leaf at end. 

Author's presentation copy to Walter S. Crispin. 


MEMORANDA DURING THE Wan. Camden, N. J.: Author’s publication, 1875- 
"76. [c1875] 68 p. 21cm. 
Original sheets from Two Rivulets. 


Memories of President Lincoln 


MEMORIES OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND Ornkn Lyrics or THE Wan. Portland, 
Me.: T. B. Mosher, 1906. xi, 42 p. 18cm. 


"One hundred copies . . . printed on Japan vellum . . . No, 17." 
Issued in case. 


MEMORIES or PRESIDENT LINCOLN, AND OTHER Lyrics or THE Wan. Portland, 
Me.: T. B. Mosher, 1912. xi, 42 p. 18cm. 


Cover-date: 1908. 
One of 950 coples, 


Memories or PRESIDENT Lincotn: When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom'd, O Captain! My Captain, Hushed Be the Camps To-day, This Dust 
Was Once the Man. Portland. Me.: T. B. Mosher, 1912. 1 v. port. 31cm. 

Issued in slipcase. 


MEMORIES op PRESIDENT Lincoun. New York: Little Leather Library Corp. 
[1916?] 127 p. 10cm. ( Miniature Library) 


New York Dissected 


New York Dissecrep. A sheaf of recently discovered newspaper articles by 
the author of Leaves of Grass. Introduction and notes by Emory Holloway 
and Ralph Adimari. New York: R. R. Wilson, 1936. xiii, 257 p. illus., ports. 
24cm 


“750 numbered copies." No. 74. 
With autograph of Emory Holloway, 1936. 
Includes bibliography. 


Notes and Fragments 


Notes AND FRAGMENTS: left by Walt Whitman and now edited by Richard 
Maurice Bucke, one of his literary executors. [ London, Ont.] Printed for priv- 
ate distribution only, 1899. 211 p. 30cm. 
“Issue limited to two hundred and twenty-five copies. This is no. 26. [signed] R. M. Bucke.” 
With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 


Two itten letters to H. Buxton Forman signed by R. M. Bucke, dealer's notice, and 
order blank signed by H. Buxton Forman laid in, 
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November Boughs 


NovEMBER Boveus. Philadelphia: D. McKay, 1888. 140 p. port. 24cm. 


Author's presentation copy to Anne Montgomerie. October 28 '88. 

Photograph of Whitman, and ms. notes by Anne Montgomerie Traubel (3 L) inserted. 

Proof printing of "As the Greek's Signal Flame," inscribed by Whitman: W W's November 
Boughs 65; inserted. 
—— Second copy. 

With bookplate of Dorothy Furman, 


NovEMBER Boucns. Philadelphia: D. McKay, 1888. 140 p. 25cm. 
Jssued without port. 
In ms. on fiyleaf: A first edition. [Signed: ] Thomas B. Harned, literary executor of Walt Whitman. 


NovEMBER Boucns. Paisley: A. Gardner, 1889. 140 p. port. 24cm. 


Ode à La France 


Op A La FRANCE; poème. Traduit par Léon Bazalgette. [Les onze images. . . 
ont été dessinées et gravées sur bois par Paul Combet-Descombes] Paris: La 
Belle Édition [1916] [15] p. illus. (part col.) 22 x 23cm. 


556 copies printed, "Cinq cents exemplaires sur vergó à la forme qui ont été numérotés de 
31a 530.” no, 292. 


Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking 


OUT or THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY Rockne. New York: June House, 1926. [16] p. 
21cm. 
“180 copies printed.” 


Pages de Journal 


PaGEs DE JourNAL. Version de Léon Bazalgette. Paris: Mercure de France, 
1926. 256 p. 21cm. 


“56 exemplaires sur vergé pur fil blanc Lafuma numérotés de 1 à 56.” no. 52, 
Translator’s autographed presentation copy to Oscar Lion. 
Canceled postage wrapper inserted. 


Pictures 


Pictures; an unpublished poem. With an introduction and notes by Emory 
Holloway. New York: June House, 1927. 37 p. 21cm. 
"Reprinted, with slight changes, from the Southwest Review." 


Poems (including Selections) 


Dicere, i Udvalg og Med inledning af Johannes V. Jensen og Otto Gelsted. 
Kgbenhavn: Nordisk Forlag, 1919. 143 p. port. 17cm. 


"Dekorationer tegnede af Axel Hou." 
“300 nummererede Eksemplarer, hvoraf dette er nr. 223 [signed] O. G. D e., Otto Gelsted]" 


FINF UN TSVANTSIG Les, Idish fun A. Asen. New York: Farlag Idish Leben, 
1934. 68 p. port. 20cm. 


Title page transliterated from the Yiddish; title page and text in Yiddish. 
With translator's E 
Typewritten letter to Oscar Lion signed by the translator, tipped in. 
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Poems (including Selections), continued 
Patriotic PoeMs. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page, 1918. ix, 194 p. 


19cm. 
Stamp on flyleaf: Library of Benj. Babit. 


PEARLS FROM WALT WurrMaN. Selected by F. E. Worland, designed by S. W. 
Le Feaux. London: C. W. Daniel [1905] 32 p. 17cm. (Pearls from the Poets. 
No. 6) 


Pormes. Version française de Léon Bazalgette. Paris: Editions de Effort 
libre, 1914. 126 p. port. 20cm. 


Poems. Selected and edited by William Michael Rossetti. [1. issue] London: 
J. C. Hotten, 1868. xii, 403, 8, 16 p. port. 18cm. 

Advertising matter (8, 16 p.) at end. 
Second copy. 


Porms. Selected and edited by William Michael Rossetti. [2. issue] London: 
J. €. Hotten, 1868. xii, 403 p. port. 18cm. 


covers bound in. 
À. L. S. by Rossetti tip dde 
Binding, by Eagle Art Bindery, of green levant morocco, gilt. 


Poros; selected and edited by William Michael Rossetti. A new edition. Lon- 
don: Chatto and Windus, 1886. xii, 320 p. port. 20cm. 


Poems. London, “Review of Reviews" office [1895] 60 p. 19cm. (The Master- 
piece Library. v. 7) 

The Penny Poets. 27 

Pages also numbered [117]-176. 





PoxMs; selected and edited by William Michael Rossetti. Fine-paper edition. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1911. xii, 320 p. port. 16cm. 
Editor's prefatory letter dated 1867; "Postscript" dated 1868. 


Poems. [Edited by E. Haldeman-Julius] Girard, Kansas: Appeal to Reason 
[1918] 92 p. 18cm. (People's Pocket Series. No. 73) 


Porms. Selected and edited by W. M. Rossetti. Fine-paper edition. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1920. xii, 320 p. 16cm. 


Set xcrep Poems. New York: C. L. Webster, 1892. 179 p. port. 19cm. (Fiction, 
Fact, and Fancy Series) 


SELECTED Poems. Edited with introduction and notes by Julian W. Abernethy. 
New York: C. E. Merrill [c1904] 63 p. 17cm. (Maynard's English Classic 
Series. No. 242) 


SELECTED Porms, with a 2% reface by Padraic Colum. Dublin: New Nation 
Press, 1907. 81 p. 14cm. (The New Nation Booklets. No. 1) 
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Six PoEMES. Version nouvelle de Léon Bazalgette. Compositions ornementa- 
les par Jean Lurgat. Paris: A. J. Gonon "19197 [15] p. illus. 39cm. 


115 copies printed. "100 exemplaires vélin Van Gelder numérotés de 16 à 115 . . . no. 48 
[signé] A. E d [etl J Ll 

Translators autographed presentation copy to Oscar Lion. 

A.L.S. by Léon Bazalgette, inserted. 


TWENTY-THREE Poems. Selected by Gwen Williams. With estimates by R. W. 
Emerson, R. L. Stevenson, etc. London: The Athenæum, Literature Depart- 
ment [1917?] 52 p. 17cm. (The Westminster Classics. 3) 


Watt WurrMAN; a study and selection by Gerald Bullett. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1925. 166 p. 26cm. 
“Printed at the Curwen Press . . . London.” 


Poetry and Prose (Selections) 


A Come Reminiscence. Collected by Thomas O. Mabbott and Rollo G. 
Silver; with an introduction and notes. Seattle: University of Washington 
Book Store, 1980. 44 p. 33cm. (University of Washington Quartos. 1) 


"Four hundred and seventy-five copies have been printed." No. 65. 


Includes poems and criticism by Whitman which first appeared in the New York Saturday 
Press, 1859-1860. 


Gems rRoM Warr WurrMAN; selected by Elizabeth Porter Gould. Philadel- 
phia: D. McKay, 1889. 58 p. 14 x 19cm. 


Two autographed poems by the editor, on flyleaves, and marginal notes, some signed by her. 
Editor's presentation copy to Richard B. Badger, 1904. 


— Second copy. 


IZBRANNYYE STIKHOTVORENIYA I PROZA. Perevody, primechaniya i vstupi- 
telnaya stat ya Korneya Chukovskogo. Moskva: Ogiz, 1944. 213, [3] p. 20cm. 


Title page transliterated from Russian; title page and text in Russian. 
Bibliography, p. 212-{214] 


Œuvres CHOISIES; poèmes et proses traduit par Jules Laforgue [et al.] Paris: 
Éditions, de la Nouvelle revue française, 1918. 375 p. 20cm. 
“Walt Whitman . .. Étude par Valery Larbaud, 1901-1914,” p. [7]-58. 


Lx PANSEUR DE PLAIES; poémes, lettres & fragments sur la guerre. (Traduction 
inédite) [Paris] "Les Humbles," 1917. 46 p. ports. 20cm. 


In ms. on p. [2]: “Of this booklet prepared . by two French soldiers in the blessed war, 
copy is. de to Oscar Lion, by one ‘of the two, his friend [signed] L. Bazalgette. 


ALS by Léon pee to Oscar Lion inserted. 


Portry AND Prose. With biographical introduction and a basic selection of 
early and recent commentary edited by Louis Untermeyer. The Inner Sanc- 
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Poetry and. Prose (Selections), continued 


tum Edition. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1949. xxxii, 1224 p. 22cm. (The 
Inner Sanctum Library of Living Literature) 
Bibliography, p. 1200-1208. 


Tue Rouwe Eanra; outdoor scenes and thoughts from the writings of Walt 
Whitman; compiled by Waldo R. Browne, with an introduction by John 
Burroughs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1912. xxiii, 220 p. port. 17cm. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE AND PorETRY OF WALT WurrMAN; edited with an 
introduction by Oscar Lovell Triggs. Boston: Small, Maynard, 1898. xliii, 
257 p. port. 21cm. 

Bibliography, p. [251]-257. 


Two Rivuzers. Including Democratic Vistas, Centennial Songs, and Passage 
to India. Author's Edition. Camden, N. J., 1876. 6 pts. in 1 v. port. 20cm. 

Labels on spine: Prose & Verse. Centennial Edition — 1876. The frontispiece is a mounted 
photograph, signed: Walt Whitman, born May 31, 1818. 

Author's presentation copy to Albert Crane. 

Corrections in ms. by the author. 

Each part in the contents is separately paged; each ( except Two Rivulets and Centennial Songs) 
has special title page. Democratic Vistas, As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free, and Passage to India 
have imprint, Washington, D. C. | 

Contents: Two Rivulets.—Democratic Vistas.—Centennial Songs, 1876.—As a Strong Bird 
on Pinions Free, and other poems.—Memoranda during the War.—Passage to India. | 


Two Rrvurxrs. Including Democratic Vistas, Centennial Songs, and Passage 
to India. Author's Edition. Camden, N. J., 1876. 6 pts. in 1 v. port. 21cm. 


The frontispiece is a mounted photograph signed: Walt Whitman, born May 81, 1819. 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 

Each part in the contents is separately paged. Memoranda during the War has special title page 
dated 1875-76. 

Contents: Two Rivulets.—Democratic Vistas.—Centennial Songs, 1876.—As a Strong Bird 
on Pinions Free, and other poems.—Memoranda during the War.—Passage to India. 


— Second copy. 


In ms. on flyleaf: This book was in the room in Mickle St., Camden, when and where the 
author died. Thomas B. Harned, literary executor of Walt Whitman. 
Without frontispiece. 


Two Rrvutets, including Democratic Vistas, Centennial Songs, and Passage 
to India. Camden, N. J.: Author’s edition, 1876. 32 p. 21cm. 
Original sheets of Two Rivulets only. 


UNCOLLECTED PorTry AND Prose, much of which has been but recently dis- 
covered, with various early manuscripts now first published. Collected and 
edited by Emory Holloway. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page, 1921. 2 v. 
illus., ports., facsims. 22cm. 


Editor’s autographed presentation copy to Oscar Lion, Nov. 1921. 
“Whitman under the Searchlight, a review by Bliss Perry,” clipping from the New York Times 
Book Review, Dec. 25, 1921, inserted. 
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.. Watt WHITMAN, avec un fac simile d'un manuscrit inédit et deux dessins 
inédits dont un portrait de Whitman par lui-méme. (L'Ane d'or. Montpellier. 
26cm. Année 5, fev.—mars. [1926] ) 


Title from cover. 
"Numéro spécial consacró à Walt Whitman." 
Text in English and French. 


Warr WurrMAN, selected and with notes by Mark Van Doren. New York: 
Viking Press, 1945. 698 p. 17cm. (The Viking Portable Library.) 


Tur Wispom or WALT WurrMAN. Selected and edited, with an introduction 
by Laurens Maynard. New York: Brentano, 1917 [c1908] xvi, 165 p. 14cm. 


Prose Selections 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIA; or, The Story of a Life, by Walt Whitman. Selected from 
his prose writings. New York: C. L. Webster, 1892. 205 p. front. 19cm. (Fic- 
tion, Fact, and Fancy Series) 


I Srr AND Loox Our; editorials from the Brooklyn Daily Times. Selected and 
edited by Emory Holloway [and] Vernolian Schwarz. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. xii, 248 p. port. 24cm. 


“One thousand SE were printed by the Torch Press, Cedar Rapids." 
With autograph of Emory Holloway. 
Includes bibliography. 


Prose Nature Notes. Girard, Kansas: Haldemann-Julius Co. [191—-?] 62 p. 
18cm. (Ten Cent Pocket Series. No. 299) 


RivuLETS OF PROSE; critical essays. Edited by Carolyn Wells & Alfred F. Gold- 
smith. New York: Greenberg, 1928. xix, 226 p. port. 20cm. 


No. 821 of 499 copies printed. 
Issued in case. 
With editors' autographs. 


WALT WHITMAN AND THE Cp, Wan; a collection of original articles and 
manuscripts edited by Charles I. Glicksberg. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1933. xii, 201 p. facsims. 24cm. 


Editors autographed presentation copy to Oscar Lion; letter from editor mounted on verso 
of front lining paper. 


Review of the book (clipping from the New York Herald Tribune, March 12, 1933) laid in. 
Bibliography, p. xii; “List of Newspaper Clippings,” p. 183-192. 


Watt WnarrMAN OF THE NEw York Aurora, editor at twenty-two. A collec- 
tion of recently discovered writings, edited by Joseph Jay Rubin [and] 
Charles H. Brown. State College, Pa.: Bald Eagle Press, 1950. viii, 147 p. 
] illus. 24cm. 


Warr Warrmans WonxsHor. A collection of unpublished manuscripts. 
Edited with introduction and notes, by Clifton Joseph Furness. Cam- 
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Prose Selections, continued 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. x, 265 p. ports., facsims. 
28cm. 


Editor's Wei dene presentation copy to Oscar Lion. 
Amateur photograph, dated June 6, 1937, mounted on flyleaf. 
Bibliographical Sr adip in "Notes" (p. [179]-265). 
Contents: Introduction.—Notes for Lectures.—Anti-slavery Notes.—The Eighteenth Presi- 
dency!—Introductions Intended for American Editions of Leaves of Grass.—dntroduction to the 
London Edition.—To the Foreign Reader.—Appendix.—Notes. 


Sea Drift 


Sea Drt. New York: Hearst's International Library Co. [191-?] 52 L 14cm. 
( The Miniature Classics ) 
On verso of title page: London, Jarrold & Sons. 


Sleepers 


Tug SLEEPERS; a poem. Embellished with sixteen new original woodcuts de- 
signed and engraved by Marcel Gaillard. Paris: F. Bernouard [1919] [37] p. 
illus. 29cm. 

"Two hundred and fifty copies on Vergé d'arches paper.” No. 4. 


LES DORMEURS; poëme. Version nouvelle par. Léon Bazalgette, orné de seize 
bois originaux inédits dessinés et champlevés par Marcel Gaillard. Paris: F. 
Bernouard [1919] [87] p. illus. 29cm. 


860 copies printed. "325 exemplaires sur papier d Arches à la forme, numérotés de 11 à 835.” 
No. 52. 
Translator’s autographed presentation copy to Oscar Lion. 


Song of the Broad-axe 


SONG OF THE BroAD-AxE. With illustrations cut on wood by Wharton H. Esh- 
erick. Philadelphia: Centaur Press, 1924. 1 v. (unpaged) illus., plates. 29cm. 
“400 copies.” No. 121. 


Song of Myself 
SoNc or Mysezr... East Aurora, N. Y.: Done into print by the Roycrofters, 
1904. 70 p. port. 23cm. 
Bound in brown limp leather. 
Second Copy. 


Bound in maroon limp leather. 





Sonc or MyseLr... East Aurora, N. Y.: Done into print by the Roycrofters, 
1904. 70 p. port. 22cm. 

“Of this edition . . . there were printed on Japan vellum one hundred copies. This . . . is number 
80. [Signed] Elbert Hubbard," 

Binding, signed with initials H. A. and Roycrofters symbol, of chartreuse levant morocco, gilt, 
inlaid with various colors. In solander case. 
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GESANG VON MIR SELBST. Übertragen und eingeleitet von Max Hayek [Mit 
einer Zeichnung von Sascha Kronburg] Leipzig: Verlag der Wiener gra- 
phischen Werkstátte [1920] 111 p. port. 23cm. 


Song of the Open Road 
SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD. With fourteen etchings by Lewis Daniel. [New York: 
EL. C. Daniel, 1933] 19 L 14 plates. 46cm. 


Engraved throughout, each plate signed by the artist. 
"One hundred copies . . . printed ... number 8... . signed by Lewis C. Daniel. 
With inscription by Lewis C. Daniel. 


GESANG VON DER OFFENEN LANDSTRASSE. Deutsch von Hans Reisiger. Lauen- 
burg/Elbe: A. Saal [1921] 29 p. illus. 25cm. 
Woodcuts signed. W. T. 


Song of the Universal 
SoNc or THE UniversAL. A Christmas greeting from Rollo C. Silver. [n. p.] 
1928. [7] p. 20cm. 

"Number 87 of 99 copies." 


Songs of Democracy 
Soncs or Democracy. Philadelphia: D. McKay [c1919] 187 p. 20cm. 


Specimen Days... 
SPECIMEN Days & Correcr. Philadelphia: R. Welsh, 1882-83. [c. 1882] 374 p. 
20cm. 
With bookplate of Dorothy Furman, 
SPECIMEN Days & Correct. Philadelphia: D. McKay, 1882—83. [01882] 376 p. 


20cm. 


With of William prongs on title page. 
Clipping: Whitman to his British Helpers, mounted on lining paper. 


Second Copy. 


SPECIMEN Days & Correcr. Glasgow: Wilson & McCormick, 1883. 374 p. port. 
22cm. 


SPECIMEN Days IN AMERICA. Newly revised by the author, with fresh preface 
and additional note. London: W. Scott, 1887. 312 p. 19cm. (The Camelot 
Series.) 

—— Same. (The Scott Library. v. 22) 





To Him that was Crucified 


To Hm rHAT Was Crucirmn. n. p. [1931] [1] p. 20cm. 


Caption-title. 
On cover: A Christmas greeting for the friends of Rollo G. Silver, 1981. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS BY WHITMAN TO PERIODICALS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND BOOKS 


The arrangement of this section is chronological, all items being 
prose unless otherwise stated. Complete issues of the periodicals 
are represented unless an extract or reprint is indicated. 


DEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. A Fact. The United States Magazine, and Dem- 
ocratic Review. New York, August, 1841. N. s. v. 1x, no. xxxvm, p. 177-181. 


Wap FRANKS Return. The United States Magazine, and Democratic Re- 
view. New York, November, 1841. N. s. v. 1x, no. XLI, p. 476-482. 


Tse Cun.»s Caampion. The New World. New York, November 20, 1841. 
v. m1, no. 21, p. [821]-822. 


Eaca Has His Grier. [poem] The New World. New York, November 20, 
1841. v. m, no. 21, p. [321]. 


BERVANCE: OR, FATHER AND Son. The United States Magazine, and Dem- 
ocratic Review. New York, December, 1841. N. s. v. 1x, no. mp 560-568. 


THE PuNIsHMENT OF Priwe. [poem] The New World. New York, December 
18, 1841. v. m, no. 25, p. 394. (Extract) 
In scrapbook lettered W hitmaniana. 


THE Toms-BLossoms. The United States Magazine, and Democratic Review. 
New York, January, 1842. v. x, no. XLII, p. 62-68. 


AMBITION. [poem] Brother Jonathan. New York, January 29, 1842. v. 1, no. 5, 
p. 118. 


Boz AND Democracy. Brother Jonathan. New York, February 26, 1842. v. 1, 
no. 9, p. 243-244. 


THE Last oF THE SACRED ARMY. The United States Magazine, and Democratic 
Review. New York, March, 1842. N. s. v. x, no. XLV, p. 259-204. 


Tue CurLp-cBosr; a Story of the Last Loyalist. The United States Magazine, 
and Democratic Review. New York, May, 1842. N. s. v. X, no. XLVI, p. 451-450. 


A Lecenp or Lire AND Love. Brother Jonathan. New York, July 9, 1842. v. xr, 
no. 11, p. 304-805. 
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TEE ANGEL OF Tears. The United States Magazine, and Democratic Review. 
New York, September, 1842. N. s. v. X1, no. LI, p. 282-284. 


Ents; A Semrr Recond. The Columbian Magazine. New York, March, 1844. 
v. I, no. 3, p. 188-139. 


Doms Kate. — An Early Death. The Columbian Magazine. New York, May, 
1844. v. x, no. 5, p. 230-231. 


THE CHILD AND THE PROFLIGATE. The Columbian Magazine. New York, Oc- 
tober, 1844, v. rt, no. 4, p. 149-153. (Extract) 


Tux Boy-Lover. The American Review. New York, May, 1845. v. 1, no. v, 
p. 479-482. (Extract) 


Tae DEATH or WiNp-roor. The American Review. New York, June, 1845. 
v. 1, no. VI, p. 639-642. (Extract) 


REVENGE AND ReourraL; a Tale of a Murderer Escaped. The United States 
Magazine, and Democratic Review. New York, August, 1845. v. xvn, no. 
LXXXV, p. 105-111. (Extract) 


Tear Down AND Don Over Acain. The American Review. New York, 
November, 1845. v. rt, no. v, p. 536—588. ( Extract) 


A DraArocux. The United States Magazine, and Democratic Review. New 
York, November, 1845. v. xvi, no. yxxxvum, p. 360-364. (Extract) 


THE Toms Brossows. Voices from the Press . . . Edited by James J. Brenton. 
New York, 1850. p. 27-38. 


BARDIC SYMBOLS. [poem] The Atlantic Monthly. Boston, April, 1860. v. v, 
no. XXx, p. 445-447. (Extract) 


A Caro or Hanvzsr, ron 1867. [poem] The Galaxy. New York, September, 
1867, v. Iv, no. 5, p. [605]-609. 


Democracy. The Galaxy. New York, December, 1867. v. 1v, no. 6, p. [919]- 
933. (Extract) 


PrnsoNALISM. The Galaxy. New York, May, 1868. v. vyno. 5, p. [540]-547. 


Proun Music or THE SEA-sTORM. [poem] The Atlantic Monthly. Boston, 
February, 1869. v. xxm, no. cxxxvi, p. 199—208. (Extract) 


D 
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O Srar or France! [poem] The Galaxy. New York, June, 1871. v. x1, no. 6, 
p. [817]. 


SONG or THE REDWOOD-TREE. [poem] Harper's New Monthly Magazine. New 
York, February, 1874. v. xLvm, no. CCLXXXV, p. 866-367. ( Extract) 


Tue Poetry or tHE brong, The North American Review. New York, Febru- 
ary, 1881. v. cxxxu, no. 291, p. [195]-210. (Extract) 


DEATH or CARLYLE and DEATH OF LONGFELLOW. Essays from “The Critic”... 
Boston, 1882. (p. [29]-45) . 


A MEMORANDUM AT A VENTURE. The North American Review. New York, 
June, 1882. v. cxxxxv, no. 307, p. [546]-550. 


THE SOBBING OF THE BELLS [poem] The Poets’ Tributes to Garfield. Cam- 
bridge, 1882. p. 71. 


Rep JAcKET, (From Aloft.) [poem] Buffalo Historical Society. Transactions. 
Buffalo, 1885. v. m, p. 105. 


SLANG IN AMERICA. The North American Review. New York, November, 1885. 
v. CXLI, no. 348, p. [431 ]-485. (Extract) 


CHAPTER xxvii or Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln ... Edited by Allen 
Thorndike Rice. New York, 1886. p. [469 ]-475. 


A THOUGHT on SHAKSPEARE. The Critic. New York, August 14, 1886. N. s. v. v1, 
no. 137, p. 73. 


My Book AND I. Lippincott's Monthly Magazine. Philadelphia, January, 1887. 
v. XXXIX, no. 229, p. 121-127. 


A Wonn ABOUT Tennyson. The Critic. New York, January 1, 1887. x. s.v. vir, 
no. 157, p. 1-2. 


New ORLEANS IN 1848. Walt Whitman Gossips of His Sojourn Here Years Ago 
as a Newspaper Writer. The Daily Picayune. New Orleans, January 25, 1887. 
p. 3. (Extract) 


Five TuousaNp Poems. The Critic. New York, April 16, 1887. N.s. v. vu, 
no. 172, p. 187. 


Yonnonpio. [poem] The Critic. New York, November 26, 1887. N. s. v. vra, 
no. 204, p. 267. 
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Army HosPrrALS AND Cases. Memoranda at the Time, 1863-66. The Century 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine. New York, October, 1888. v. xxxvi, no. 6, 
p. 825-8830. 


To THE YEAR 1889. [poem] The Critic. New York, January 5, 1889. N. s. v. X1, 
no. 262, p. 7. 


Foreworp To Giordano Bruno ... Two Addresses. By Daniel G. Brinton... 
and Thomas Davidson. Philadelphia, 1890, p. [iii] 


For QuEEN Vicronra s Brrrapay. [poem, bien ee note] The Critic. New 
York, May 24, 1890. x. s. v. xu, no. 334, p. 26 


An Or» Man’s Rejornper. The Critic. New York, August 16, 1890. x. s. v. xiv, 
no. 346, p. 85-86. 
A reprint of this article is in the scrapbook lettered Whitmaniana. 


Tse Patt Wreata. [poem] The Critic. New York, January 10, 1891. w. s. 
v. Xv, no. 367, p. 18. 


Have WE A NATIONAL LITERATURE? The North American Review. New York, 
March, 1891. v. om. no. 412, p. [832]-338. (Extract) 


Tae Or» Man Himmserr. Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine. Philadelphia, 
March, 1891. v. ten, no. 279, p. 389. 


Orp-Ack Ecuors. [poems] Lippincott s — Magazine. Philadelphia, 
March, 1891. v. xivu, no. 279, p. 376. 


SOME PERSONAL AND OLD-AGE MEMORANDA. Lippincoti’s Monthly Magazine. 
Philadelphia, March, 1891. v. rem no. 279, p. 877-881. 


Prerace To Three Tales ... By William Douglas O'Connor. Boston, 1892. 
p. Lii]-vii. 


SELECTIONS FROM Warr Warman. Selections from Coleridge, Matthew 
Arnold, Walt Whitman. | London, 1895?] (The Masterpiece Library, edited 
by W. T. Stead, no. 27) 


Les FEUILLES D'HERBE. (Préface de la première édition, 1855.) Le Magazine 
international. Paris, January, 1896. v. 2, no. 5, p. 1-7. 
A translation of the first portion by Laurence Jerrold. 


Les Feuncres D'HERBE. Le Magazine international. Paris, July, 1896. v. 11, 
no. 7, p. 267-270. 


À translation of a second portion by Claire de Pratz and Léon Bazalgette; the concluding 
portion, if published, is not in the Lion Collection. : 
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VocaiisM. [poem] The Vocalist. New York, June, 1897. v. xu, no. 6, p. 272- 
278. 


Memories or PRESIDENT Lincoin. [poems] The Bibelot. Portland, Me., 
August, 1904. v. x, no. 8, p. 231-[269]. 


STORMENS STOLTA Musix. [poem] Ord och Bild. Stockholm, 1905. v. 14, 
no. 5-6, p. [346]-350. 
A translation of "Proud Music of the Storm," by Andrea Butenschün. 


THREE SELECTIONS FROM LEAVES op Grass. [poems] The Bibelot. Portland, 
Me., May, 1912. v. xvm, no. 5, p. 137-[168]. 


With an inserted broadside supplement: MS facsimile of “Joy, Shipmate, Joyl" a variant of the 
poem which appeared in Songs of Parting. Also a second copy without the supplement. 


A CEUX QUI ONT SUCCOMBÉ. [poem] Clarté. Paris, March 11, 1921. v. 3, no. 57, 


p. 1. 
A translation, possibly by Léon Bazalgette, of “To Those Who've Fail'd." 


La Dix-HurrEME Présence. Le Navire d'Argent. Paris, March 1, 1926. 
v. 2, no. 10, p. [99]-121. 
À translation, by Sylvia Beach and Adrienne Monnier, of "The Eighteenth Presidency!" 


Warr WürrMAN's “ "Tis Bur Ten Years Since.” Edited by Thomas O. Mab- 
bott and Rollo G. Silver. American Literature. Durham, N. C., March, 1943. 
v. 15, no. 1, p. [51]-62. (Reprint) 

PresentaHon copy from Rollo G. Silver to Oscar Lion. 


Warman IN 1850: TEREE UNCOLLECTED ARTICLES. Edited by Rollo G. Silver. 
American Literature. Durham, N. C., January, 1948. v. 19, no. 4, p. [301]-317. 
(Reprint) 

Presentation copy from Rollo G. Silver to Oscar Lion. 


UwPusLISHED Nores AND Lerrens. Wake. New York, Autumn, 1948. no. 7, 
p. 6-22. 


~... transcribed from holograph manuscripts in the private collections of Messrs. Robert Dorn, 
Milton Einstein, Alfred Goldsmith, and Edward Naumburg, Jr. . . ." p. 6. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Jonn C. Hopczs has combined the teaching of English (at Northwestern, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Tennessee) with research on William Congreve (1670- 
1729). He has published numerous articles on the career and literary work 
of this elusive dramatist, and also a biography entitled William Congreve 
the Man (Modern Language Association; Oxford University Press, 1941). 
While working toward an edition Congreve's correspondence and search- 
ing for fresh letters among the papers salvaged from old Hornby Castle, 
Yorkshire, Professor Hodges very unexpectedly turned up the manuscript 
Book List (compiled about 1726-1729), now being printed for the first time 
in the Bulletin. 
GIFT 


Mn. Josepx Isami, proprietor of The Oriole Press, Berkeley Heights, New 
Jersey, recently presented a group of thirty-one books and pamphlets printed 
at his private press. These imprints, ranging in date from 1917 to 1954, go 
far toward completing the Library's collection of this well-known press. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, JULY, 1954 


DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1954 the total number of recorded readers in the 
Reference Department, Central Building was 70,628. They consulted 193,412 
volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered the 
building was 223, 934. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 759,040. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 38,919 
volumes and 7,588 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 3,855 volumes, 3,540 pamphlets, 13 maps, and 6 prints. The Circula- 
tion Department received as gifts 583 volumes and 5 pamphlets. 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JULY, 1954 


HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 











TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 
BRONX 

Allerton . = . © . . . . RUE Fe rs 
Bookmobile No.2 2 . . . a a 4,259 1,256 3,003 
Bookmobile No. 3 TERCER 5,407 1,625 8,782 
City Island MN 2,076 1,977 699 
Clasons Point - -~ . . . . Lo 7,206 4,44] 2,765 
Eastchester CREE NN 4,055 1,765 2,290 
Fordham - . . . . © LoL 25,701 18,584 7,117 
Grand Concourse - . . . 2 >- ee — ER 
Gun Hil . . . . . . . . 4,832 2,627 1,705 
High Bridge ~ . =- = . a >- 21,868 15,449 6,419 
Hunts Point = . . ~ . . . 11,196 1,491 8,705 
Jerome Park ~ -~ . - . >- — ENS E 
Kingsbridge =- - . . = >= 18,757 9,673 4,084 
Melcourt = —. = . - 3,434 1,808 1,626 
Melrose . . 2o . . TH i: 12,853 8,604 4,189 
Morrisania a eae ve ES it 6,921 4,595 2,326 
Mosholu . . . . . . = > em PE Se 
Mot Haven ~ . . . . . - 9,170 6,238 2,982 
Parkchester — a A MS 23,780 15,626 8,154 
Pelham  _ "RETE EPOR 8,319 4,482 8,837 
Riverdale - . . . -. 2 a >- 4,919 2,162 2,057 
Sedgwick - ~ . =- č =- -= >- 5,521 8,351 2,170 
Throgg's Neck ~ . = = =- >- CENS Er: — 
Tremont ee est eee 15,043 11,891 3,652 
University Heights ~ ~ - =- `- - 6,799 4,973 2,526 
Van E Ge En 4A. 9,097 2,697 1,000 
Van Nest - —. . 2 . = . 3,038 1,993 1,645 

Wakefield SEENEN EG 12,254 8,029 
West Farms - . . . = -. . 16,689 11,119 5,570 
Westchester Square - = =- - =- >- 12,684 8,977 8,707 
Woodstock ph mt mte A e te LE 4,491 2,650 1,841 
Woodlawn a. dee e m M s 4,177 2,990 1,187 
Extension Service - . 2 = . . 023 780 143 
SUBTOTALS M. $20 ge. en mS 9m 254,469 166,118 88,356 

MANHATTAN 

M mue m fuc. ume. ux Des ny C due uus 6,056 3,366 2,690 
Bloomingdale - . . . . a a 27,216 28,834 8,882 
Cathedral AU M åD o 12,010 11,216 794 
Central Children's Room z a w E 2,980 EE 2,960 
Central Circulation - -2 = a >- 78,952 78,952 SE 
Chatham Square `. => = >- 6,852 4,914 1,938 
Columbia - . . . . = a >= 8,821 8,821 EN 
Columbus E e xe Ae ese ERR HR 6,025 5,288 737 
Countee Cullen TEC ES a 5,423 3,526 1,897 
Donnell . - - E s g = NS TUE 
Epiphany . . >- * o x 16,252 18,201 8,051 
58th Street S =e wy ke ee ae ue 17,098 17,098 n 
Fort Washington `. - - - > 25,669 20,611 5,058 
George Bruce ~ -~ = č a - = >- 6,073 4,160 1,913 
Hamilton Fish Park. - 2 a -. . 9,817 5,959 9,858 
Hamilton Grange . . = - =- >= 14,622 12,207 2,415 
Harlem Library oc wer se, “EAs cee 3,997 2,773 1,224 
Hudson Park . -~ . - 2 - —- 9,098 8,087 1,031 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JULY, 1954 — Concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 


MANHATTAN, continued 


Inwood o . . - - 
Jackson Square _ m č ~ 
Macomb's Bridge . 
Muhlenberg - - 
Music Library ~ . = -= 
Nathan Straus `. . 
98th Street EU 
115th Street t — 
195th Street f 
Ottendorfer EE 
Riverside .. .  _ 
St Agnes . =- - 
Seward Park .  _ 
67th Street `- 
Teachers Library — 
Tompkins SC Ce i 
eights 


bad E DoD è t fE f I 
| 


i 
] 


Washington 
Webster — -— 
Yorkville . . -a 
Extension Service _ 


I Tor l 
t 


SUBTOTALS E ne m 


RICHMOND 


Bookmobile No. 1 = . .- 
Great Kills "I 
Huguenot Parkt -~ 
New Dorp L se 
Port Richmond — 
Princes Bay T — - 


i 
l 


South Beach —.  — 
Stapleton . ..  - 
Todt Hil . . . 
Tottenville es 
West New Brighton — 
Extension Service f — 


{3 L4 Tb t dd 


t EA OE bod f 3 


SUBTOTALS 2 du^ rue 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Bronx Reference Center . — 
Library for the Blind 


i E P f P ft | d 


Ld fE {f E bod E00: E d fò F I 


I E f i 


t 


Municipal Archives and Record Center .. 


Municipal Reference m cz 
Picture Collection * . n  _ 
Schomburg Collection . -— 
SUBTOTALS a s — 42 
GRAND TOTALS . . 


* Not included in total, 
t Closed all or part of July. 


-— 


I di t j 1 


Uo 4d LOG E H ee eee es Ce E 1341 


1t ¢ 1 f 
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HOME USE 


TOTAL 


25,107 
12,509 


12,872 











HOME USE 


ADULT 


18,842 
11,729 
11,488 
4,803 
642 
10,601 























HOME USE 
JUVENILE 























Exhibitions in the Central Building 
SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN AUGUST 


TOYS AND GAMES Room 78 
Specimens from the collection of the Central Children’s Room. 


COMPOSERS’ MANUSCRIPTS IN FACSIMILE Room 84 
From the collections of the Music Division. 


TWENTY-FIVE TREASURES OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY MAIN LOBBY 
Both books and manuscripts are being shown, 


THE POPULAR PRINT SRD FLOOR CoRRIDOR SOUTH 
Story-telling pictures of the fifteenth to the nineteenth century, from many countries. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: THE YEARS OF FULFILMENT, 1804-1853 Room 818 


Books and manuscripts mainly from the Berg Collection. A catalogue will appear in 
the Jate summer. 


ARENTS COLLECTION ACQUISITIONS Room 324 


A selection of books and manuscripts added to this collection relating to tobacco during 
the past year; an annual review. In the Arents Room, 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK SRD FLoon Connmon Norra 


Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints, 
In the North Print Gallery. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1928. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Srp Froon Connmon 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fxasr Floor Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 818 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
[414] 


TRIVMPHVS 


BS 


ech: 
/f t e À s ; 





GR alla fiftula tubale, Gli altri dui cu ueterzimi cornitibici con» 
ciafcuno & cum gh inftrumenti delle Equitante e ve? 
Sotto lequaletriüphalc feiughe era laxide nel meditullo, N 
totali radii erano infixi, delintamento Baluftico pr 
mucronati Labii cum uno pomulo alla circunferentia. sts 
ocra di finiffimo & ponderofo oro, repudiante el rodicabileerugi- 
ne, dis lo'incédiofo Vulcano,della uirtute & paceexitiale ueneno. Sum: 
mamente dagli feftigianti celebrato,cum moderate , & repentine 
EE cum folemniffimi plauf, cum 
gli habiti cind di fafceoleuolitante,Etle Cine fo- 
pra gli trahenn centauri. La Sancta cagione, 
& diuino myfterio,inuoce côfone& car 
mini cancionali cum extre 
macxultatione amo- 
rofamentelauda 
uano. 
HK 
* 


A page of Franciscus Colonna's Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Venice, 


Aldus Manutius, 1499 
e 


BULLETIN OF 
The New York Public Library 


Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundattons 


VOLUME 58 SEPTEMBER 1954 | NUMBER 9 


The Most Beautiful Book of the Fifteenth Century 


Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
(Venice, Aldus Manutius, December, 1499) 
By RepMonp A. Burke, C.S.V. 
De Paul University, Chicago 


HE name of Aldus Manutius is familiar today to all bookmen and 
printers in the adjective “Aldine,” which is applied commercially to all 

sorts of things that he never dreamed of. Historically, he is a unique figure 
among the typographers of the fifteenth century. All of the modern writers 
emphasize unduly the fact that he, himself was not a practical printer. He 
was not in the sense that he had not served an apprenticeship in the trade 
before he set up his own establishment. His immortal trade mark was an 
ancbor with a dolphin twisted around it and the motto Festina lente (Make 
haste slowly). The design is from a coin of Hadrian and. the motto from 
Horace. The Aldine anchor is now used as a trademark by Doubleday and 
Doran. 

It is obvious that he, as a printer, understood thoroughly the basic prin- 
ciples of typography, and even the mechanical details of the art, for otherwise, 
he could not possibly have made the major innovations that he accomplished. 
These were four in number: first, the italic type; second, the Greek liga- 
tures; third, the perfect union of text and illustrations; and fourth, the 
production of cheap and fine editions of expensive books. Perhaps his out- 
standing features are most clearly revealed in a review of his chef d'œuvre 
the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of Franciscus de Colonna, o.r., which is 
universally regarded as the most beautiful incunabulum ever printed. 

Undoubtedly some later books excel this Aldine masterpiece, but certainly 
none of the fifteenth century attains an equal harmony of type, illustration, 
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lay-out, and presswork. Nor are the circumstances under which the volume 
was published less interesting than its format. In the preliminary leaves a 
dedication to Guido, Duke of Urbino, and various complimentary verses in 
Latin and Italian, show that the production was subsidized by a certain 
Leonardus Crasso, of whom we know very little except that he was a juris- 
consult or lawyer engaged in the highest, and hence the most lucrative 
type of practice. The Preface, never translated before, may be rendered into 
modern English as follows: 


Leonardus Crassus of Verona to the Illustrious Guido, 
Duke of Urbino, Greetings in the Lord 


Although I have always honored and respected you, Invincible Duke, 
for your own merits and the eminence of your name. I do so particularly 
because my brother served under you at the Siege of Bibiena, and what- 
ever was then done by you for him (and he often described your great 
good will and kindness toward him) we Crassi consider as affecting all 
of us, and that what one obtained we all received from you. Nor do we 
admit that he belongs more to you than we all do. My brothers await 
opportunity to venture for you not only all they have but their lives. But I 
who on my own part often try to think of some means by which I can 
reveal how I feel toward you (and shall continue to do so until I accomp- 
lish it), now have some hope of fulfilling my vow. For since I know that 
nothing can be added to your good fortune than, as the saying goes, 
water to the ocean, and that literature and talent alone may be offered 
you, I am attempting through literature to find access to you. Recently 
there fell into my hands the new and admirable work of Poliphilus (for 
such is the name of the book), which I have had printed and published 
at my expense, in order that it should no longer lie in obscurity but should 
de and ta to all mortals, and lest this book without a father should 
seem like a minor without a tutor or guardian, we have chosen you as its 
patron so in your name it may presume to appear boldly not only as a 
servant and messenger of my love for you, but also that you may make a 
companion of it in your studies and manifold learning, for in it is not only 
much science, but such abundance of it that when you have seen it you 
will seem to have seen not so much all the books of the ancients as the 
secrets of nature itself. And one remarkable thing about it is that although 
it speaks our own language yet to understand it is required Greek, Latin, 
Tuscan and the vernacular. For the wisest of men by thus sneer Dl 
vented a plan and method whereby no one who did not learn something 
could pretend to excuse his negligence and yet he so arranged it that 
though only one who GE understood his plan could penetrate the 
sanctuary, one who approached it without understanding it should not, 
however, fall into despair. Accordingly though some things are difficult 
by their own nature they are expressed in graceful language, like the 
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beauty of all kinds of flowers, presented in metaphors and revealed and 
explained visibly in pictures. Here are not things exposed to the vulgar 
and fit to be discussed on street corners but an elixir of philosophical sus- 
tenance drawn from the fonts of the Muses, and an ingenuity of novel 
expression which deserves the gratitude of all men of taste. Receive then, 
most gentle Prince, our Poliphilus, with the countenance you reserve 
for the learned, and so receive him that while it is a trifling gitt of a grate- 
ful heart, you shall read the message of your Leonardus Crassus, because 
if, as I hope, you do this, it shall fear no scrutiny since it has undergone 
yours, and will be read the more often by others best it will be known 
to have been read by you, and I will hope to have realized in part what I 
longed for. Farewell and count as yours all the Crassi with me. 


Át the end of his text the author states that he completed his manuscript 
at Treviso on May Day, 1467, but nowhere does he explicitly reveal his name, 
though Crasso undoubtedly knew him. However, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury some ingenious reader noticed that the initials of the successive chapters 
form the Latin acrostic "Poliam Frater Franciscus Columnus peramavit." 
With this clue he was immediately identified as the Francesco Columna, o.»., 
who by 1455 was a lay brother and teacher of rhetoric in the Dominican 
Order at Treviso. Other scattered notices show him at Venice in 1471, at 
Padua in 1473, 1500, and 1521 (when he was granted a pension in kind 
"because of his age and infirmities"), and that he died at an extreme old age, 
nearly ninety-four, in 1527. 

This, his only surviving work, represents perfectly the spirit of Italian 
culture at that period when the neo-classicism of the early Renaissance had 
degenerated into hypersophistication. Pursued too long for their own sakes, 
art was contaminated by artifice, erudition by pedantry, and liberty by 
license. Yet here each of these faults shows unmistakably the nobility of its 
origin: it is a less-rampant evil than virtue become vicious by excess and ex- 
aggeration. Perhaps these qualities, which appear in the illustrations no less 
than in the text, explain the fascination that the book has always exercised 
on those amateurs of the exotic and esoteric, who have reprinted, translated, 
studied and written about it through the centuries and still continue to do so. 

The title of the book, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, reveals the temper no 
less than the subject of the composition. Neither of these words can be found 
in any dictionary. They were artificially constructed by the author who strung 
together-five Greek roots meaning respectively, sleep, passion, struggle, an- 
tiquity, and love. The first of the resultant terms has been overnicely translated 
by the phrase, "the strife of love in a dream," though it might be more literally 
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rendered as "the troubled sleep" or even "the nightmare." But the second 
word, Poliphili, has been almost universally misinterpreted. It is plainly used 
as the personal name of the author in his autobiographical allegory, and ety- 
mologicall it means the "lover of Polia.” But who was Polia? With one ex- 
ception all authorities on the subject have assumed, perhaps in analogy to 
Dante's Beatrice, that she was a real Italian woman, of whom Brother Fran- 
cesco was enamored. Indeed, most of them identify her explicitly as the niece 
of Colonna's bishop, on the assumption that her first name, Hippolita, was 
affectionately abbreviated into Polia. But as A. W. Pollard in an all-too-brief 
note once pointed out, “polia” is also a Greek word meaning “old age" or 
"antiquity," and Poliphilus becomes merely "the Antiquarian" and the Latin 
acrostic should be read, "Brother Franciscus Colonna was deeply devoted to 
. archeological studies." This explains away those features of the book which 
are so anomalous under the more romantic theory: the detailed descriptions, 
and even the dimensions, of the various antiquities which the personalized 
Polia shows and explains to the author in his vision. 

The “plot” of the Hypnerotomachia runs in this fashion: Poliphilus sees 
in his dream many antiquities described at length; then Polia takes him to the 
temple of Queen Eleutherylida and latex to watch pageants depicting various 
myths of Jove, Bacchus, Vertumnus, Pomona, and Priapus. Later they go to 
a ruined shrine where a vision of a lion appears to him. Then they proceed 
with Cupid in a boat rowed by six nymphs to Cytheria, visit the tomb of 
Adonis and hear an account of the honors paid to him. Next, as a story within 
the story, Polia relates her sad tale, mentioning incidentally the founding of 
Trenso and the origin of the Lelian clan (the one Colonna's birthplace and 
the other the family of his bishop). While smitten with the plague she had 
vowed herself to Diana. But when Poliphilus declares his love for her she so 
pities him and is so fearful of Cupid's vengeance on obstinate maidens that 
she yields to him. Driven from the temple for their act, they appeal to Venus 
who unites them in marriage. With this the dream ends rather abruptly. 

The author's language no less than the title of his book is largely of his own 
invention. As Crasso remarks in his dedication, to understand it the reader 
must know Greek and Latin no less than Tuscan and the Venetian dialect. 

But one of the most extraordinary things about Colonna's book is his fa- 
miliarity with the antiquities of Greece and the Near East, including even a 
smattering of the Hebrew and Arabic languages, all of which seem incom- 
patible with what we know of Colonna's biography. However, the paradox 
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arises no doubt from the scantiness of surviving records. Colonna may have 
traveled widely in those periods for which we have no information. Certainly 
this assumption seems more reasonable than the theory that some exalted 
person used his identity to conceal his own, as many fanatics claim was the 
case with Shakespeare. So far, apparently, only one person, an A. Khomen- 
tovskaia (otherwise unidentified has elaborated this hypothesis, in a series 
of papers in the Florentine Bibliofilia, 1935—30. He (or she) identifies Felice 
Feliciano da Verona as the real author of the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. But 
considering the dilettante character of most of the literature on the subject 
one may expect that other theories, equally fanciful, will be forthcoming. 

The identity of the artist who designed the 172 magnificent woodcuts that 
adorn this volume has also given rise to much speculation and an extensive 
literature in many languages. Aside from certain stylistic affinities to the pic- 
tures in the first illustrated Malermi Bible (Venice, Giunta, 1490, G.W. 4317), 
and a lower-case letter b in the third illustration there are no clues, so the 
problem will probably never be solved. But one thing at least is certain: 
Bellini was not the artist. 

Although well over a hundred copies of the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
are extant, in many, perhaps most of them, the priapic plates have been de- 
faced, and a perfect specimen is unusual. 

The importance of the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili is, however, that it rep- 
resents the first appearance of the Aldine roman type face in its final form. 
The design had already been used in a preliminary version for several minor 
tracts, and in a transitional state in still another, but not until the types appear 
in this volume was a body size suitable for the type face and a color harmony 
between capitals and lower case fully achieved. Historically, this letter is 
the ultimate origin of all the modern "old-face" types which are descended 
from it through Garamond, Voskens, Van Dyk, and Caslon. 

Aldus Manutius, who published this volume, was himself a scholar and 
not a craftsman. He probably knew as little about the technicalities of print- 
ing as does many a modern publisher and in such matters accepted the 
opinions of one or another of his employees. Consequently, the output of his 
shop displays some glaring inconsistencies. This is particularly true of his 
type forms: his Greek letters by every standard are about as bad as they well 
could be, his romans vary from mediocrity to supreme excellence, while his 
italics turned out to be one of the most successful innovations of typo- 
graphical history. But perhaps his own bad taste was responsible for the 
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inferiority of bis Greek printing; since this was his chief personal concern, 
here he would most probably make his own decisions. This supposition 
is supported by what we know about his experience before he set up as pub- 
lisher when he was approaching the age of fifty. 

Born in 1450 near Rome, Aldus Manutius enjoyed every educational ad- 
vantage of the time, studying Latin at Rome, and Greek at Ferrara and 
Mirandola under the foremost teachers of the time. Then he became tutor 
of the two young princes of Carpi, the eldest of whom on attaining maturity 
gave him a landed estate and funds to establish the printing office, by which 
he hoped to supply the learned world with the whole copies of Greek litera- 
ture in reliable texts and at reasonable prices. This as yet was for the most 
part unavailable in printed form. Although Italian scholars had long been 
preoccupied by Greek studies little except school works had yet been pub- 
lished for them. Indeed in 1490, when Aldus set up his press, only three 
classic texts — Theocritus, Isocrates, and Homer — had yet been printed. 
But in these as well as in the grammars and other school books the Greek type 
had been designed by printers, who found simple letter forms, suitable for 
typographic use, in early manuscripts and coin inscriptions. Aldus, however, 
had non-typographical standards. From early youth he had not only read but 
had written Greek and in both processes was thoroughly habituated to fif- 
teenth-century Greek scribal practice. This included the use of numerous 
abbreviations and ligatures by which a writers time and paper could be 
economized, although for a printer these advantages were more than offset 
by making both type-casting and composition vastly more difficult. None the 
less Aldus adopted a Greek font containing no less than 462 sorts, and con- 
sequently the editions of the Greek classics in which be took such pride be- 
came for later scholars almost undecipherable unless they mastered the 
scribal shorthand in which they were printed, for in Greek, as well as Latin 
typography, mechanical conditions imposed the necessity of the fewest pos- 
sible number of different type forms. However, in condemning Aldus for 
making this false departure we should not overlook his ideal of supplying 
scholars with books as cheaply as possible. He may have justified the in- 
creased production expense by the economy in paper, for we have abundant 
evidence that at this period the cost of labor was a minor consideration in 
comparison with that of materials. 

In the matter of his roman types Aldus evidently accepted the opinions of 
others, for his practice conformed to every typographical tradition that had 
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been developed up to that moment. Who his designers were and where they 
came from we do not know, but there are grounds for certain interesting 
conjectures. We know that in 1499 Aldus married Maria, the daughter of 
Andreas Torresanus who had purchased before this time the Jenson office. 
With the marriage the two establishments formed a merger as is shown by 
the firm's new imprint employed until Aldus' death in 1515. We do not know 
how long or how intimately Aldus knew Torresanus before becoming his 
son-in-law, but it may well be that from the first establishment of his office 
he had been guided by craftsmen trained in the Jenson tradition. No direct 
connection can be detected in the letter forms, but that is natural. By this 
time Jenson's letters had been so widely copied and so variously modified 
that Aldus designer may have come from almost anywhere. But one thing 
remains certain: the man who cut the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili type was 
no novice. Moreover he had a finer taste and was a better craftsman than the 
one who made the three previous Aldine romans. 

The third letter of Aldus, his italic faces, was as new and as bold a venture 
as his Greek letters, and it proved as successful as the latter was disastrous. 
This was avowedly an attempt to reduce the standard sizes of books, not as 
is commonly implied for the sake of greater portability and convenience, but 
to make them cheaper by economizing on paper. The Aldine shop had pre- 
viously attempted this with a roman face by reducing the width of the type 
bodies and thus getting more letters in each line, but the results were un- 
satisfactory. Consequently another method for achieving the end desired 
was adopted. 

In the history of handwriting, several parallel lines of development may 
often be observed, each depending on the kind of document produced. Thus 
in the fifteenth century there were three distinctive formal styles in current 
use: the gothic in its various local variations was still the standard book hand, 
the humanistic cursive used by the Renaissance revivers of the classics, and 
the secretarial or chancery hand used in both ecclesiastical and secular offices. 
The earliest printers had adopted the gothic as their model and produced 
black letter types; later printers copied humanistic cursives to produce roman 
faces, and now the Aldine office turned to the chancery hand and produced 
italic. The most distinctive feature about this hand is the uniform forward 
slant of the letters, whereby each character stands partly under the one pre- 
ceding it and overhangs slightly the one that follows. Whether or not this 
characteristic was adopted to get as many words as possible on a single sheet 
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is uncertain, but there can be no doubt that this effect was produced, and that 
someone in Aldus’ shop recognized it and devised a mechanical process for 
casting types of a trapezoidal instead of a rectangular cross section, and cor- 
responding triangular spaces for line endings. Unfortunately the inventor or 
the letter designer who worked with him selected a bad sample of chancery 
hand for his model so that calligraphically the Aldine italic that was first used 
in 1501 has many faults, and it was quickly surpassed in this respect by many 
of the presses who pirated the italic principle. 


On 17 October, 1502, Aldus Manutius petitioned the Venetian Senate to 
grant legal protection for his type against base imitations of false counter- 
feiters. The original petition is preserved in the manuscript archives of Venice 
and is little known among English bibliographers. The following is a trans- 
lation: 


. THE PETITION OF ALDUS MANUTIUS TO THE VENE- 
TIAN SENATE ON THE SEVENTEENTH OF OCTOBER, 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED & TWO, IMPLORING LEGAL PRO- 
TECTION FOR HIS TYPES, AGAINST BASE IMITATIONS 

OF FALSE COUNTERFEITERS 


TO HIS SERENITY, THE PRINCE, AND TO THE EXALTED SENATE, GREETING 
WHEREAS, ALDO ROMANO HAS DWELT IN THIS CITY FOR MANY YEARS AND 
HERE, with God's Support, has printed many books of Greek & Latin, at 
his great expense and labor, (for be it known, the month's sum of his com- 
merce comes to near two hundred ducats), and he continues so to do even 
until this present; and waxnzas, his exercise is of higher craft and merit 
than other printer has ever wrought, (for even as his Grecian letter in 
ligature appears as from a pen, so also other type of his invention and dis- 
covery arouse all men's admiration); and waereas, he has of late devised 
a Latin chancery and cursive letter of surpassing beauty which seems as 
written by the very hand; and wuensas, he has printed and does print 
therewith many books of marvellous craft and exactness, to all men’s 
wonder, and to the great benefit & honor of this Exalted City; and 
WHEREAS, other men have taken his accomplishments wrongfully and have 
despoiled what he has wrought and, as fe been done in Brescia, they 
reprint his books under false pretense, to wit, saying that they are made 
in Florence; and wHeEr«as, his letters & discoveries are even now in use in 
Lyon where men are counterfeiting his books, and moreover set thereon 
the very name itself of Aldo, with his own forewords and his imprint, viz., 
“Done at Venice and in the house of Aldo Romano,” although they are 
wretched things and filled with fault; and wrereas, all this be to the 
great wrong of the land and to your suppliant: THEREFORE, to the end 
that he may persevere in the use of these his own devices, which be of 
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so high benefit to all the world, he beseeches this Most Solemn Senate 
that for the space of ten years to come no man be suffered to make & 
falsely counterfeit these Greek and cursive letters, nor print and falsely 
counterfeit the books which have been made or shall be made by him, 
your suppliant, nor bring to your domain from foreign parts such prints 
or false counterfeits of printing. And furthermore that this shall be the 
penalty: these false wares to be confiscated and a fine of two hundred 
ducats for each such act of lawless commerce, a third of which said 
penalty is to pass to some hospital of charity, a third to that domain 
wherein the fault shall be condemned, and a third to him who brings the 
accusation. Already Your Honors, the Most Illustrious ee have 
heaped favors on your suppliant more in number than all his Greek & 
cursive Latin type and more than all his books, and in consequence the 
greater is his forwardness thus to beseech you for grace to this his suppli- 
cation. Let this be done by that Most Solemn Senate to the benefit of all 
the lettered, for his only aim is this: to work for good in the art of printing, 
the which, if there be no remedy, shall bring to ruin worthy books. And 
so he has recourse for succor to Your Serenity & to this Most Illustrious 
Council, to the which may God vouchsafe His Blessing and maintain 
forevermore. 


The Indorsement 


In Council xvm October. By authority of this Council, good faith of 
petition & reasonableness of demand being established, granted to said 
Aldo Romano as humbly sought in above petition, for a decade no other 
person to print or have printed under penalty contained above, in all 
details. | 

THE VOTE 


For, one hundred and three. 
Against, sixteen. 
Absent, three. 
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There is also extant a relevant document, dated 1508, in the Venitian ar- 


chives. This is Crasso's petition for a renewal of his ten years’ copyright on 
the ground that during the preceding decade civic tumult and war had so 
disturbed the export trade of Venice that nearly the whole edition was unsold. 


The oft repeated story that all of Aldus' types were designed by Franciscus 


Lol Aldus, who gave letters to the Greeks now gives them, 
engraved by the skillful hands of Franciscus de Bologna, 
to the Latins. 


de Bologna stems from a misinterpretation of a verse published by Aldus 
himself and the exaggerated statements of one of his enemies. But the error 
is refuted by Franciscus' own testimony. On the back of the title page in the 
Virgil of 1501 ( Aldus' first book in italic type) is a doggerel Latin verse which 
may be thus translated: 
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Other evidence shows clearly that Franciscus felt he had been badly 
treated by Aldus, in spite of this verse, entered the service of Giralamo Son- 
cino, and cut for him a second italic type in which Soncino published a 
Petrarch in 1508. In an Italian preface to this volume signed by Soncino, 
Aldus is berated for securing a monopoly on the italic face in Venice and the 
Papal States, and for his unjust treatment of Franciscus, who, Soncino, says, 
was the inventor of italics, and the designer of all other types used by Aldus. 
Butthis sweeping statement is refuted by Franciscus' own letter that is printed 
in the same volume: this claims only that Franciscus cut the italic punches, as 
Aldus clearly stated in the Virgil. 

Apparently, however, some modern author who had read only Soncino's 
letter and overlooked that of Franciscus which follows it, started the false 
version that has been repeated by innumerable later writers. 

The evolution of the printing press in its earlier stages is full of interesting 
experimentations. The Venetian printer, Aldus Manutius, was a pioneer 
printer and played a notable role as a master for succeeding generations to 
imitate. He achieved a remarkably high degree of artistic workmanship, and 
his unique artistic innovations as revealed in a study of the Aldine master- 
piece, Hypneromachia Poliphili, continue to be of considerable importance 
and influence in the history of the press. 


An Introductory Bibliography in 
Anglo-Irish Literature 
By GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 


NGLO-IRISH, one of the richest fields of literary pleasure and study, 
has long since earned mature consideration; but today it seems, despite 
the courteous attention deservedly commanded by a few authors — for 
example, Frank O'Connor and Sean O'Faoláin — in danger of becoming in 
some journals mainly a vague reference background for the exploitation of 
Yeats and Joyce, prime concerns of the not-precisely-“new” critics. And 
despite the fact that Yeats was indubitably the greatest poet of his time, 
such a threat seems intolerable. 

The purely selective bibliography which follows is offered as a guide to 
readers who take intelligent pleasure in great forests as well as isolated 
redwoods, and to students. It is by no means free of the danger one frequently 
faces in critical comment on Irish writing: that of religious and/or political 
bias sometimes degenerated into downright parochialism; but it is as nearly 
free as I can make it. Incidentally, it does not include the titles of works 
dealing with "British" or “English” literature in general though many of 
these give extensive attention to Irish writers. 


EARLY ANGLO-IRISH 
ALSPACH, RUSSEL KING. 
Irish Poetry from the English Invasion to 1798. Philadelphia, 1943. 


Croxer, THoMAS CROFTON, editor. 
Popular Songs of Ireland. London, 1839. 


FERGUSON, Many CATHERINE ( GUINESS ). 
Sir Samuel Ferguson and the Ireland of His Day. Edinburgh, 1896. 2 v. 


M'Gzz, Tuomas D’Arcy. 
Irish Writers of the Seventeenth Century. Dublin, 1846. 


MacPrKe, EUGENE FAIRFIELD. 
English, Scottish and Irish Diaries . . . ete., 1550-1900 . . . Bulletin of 
Bibliography. 17:183-85, 213-15. 


O’DonocHvE, Davin JAMES. 
The Poets of Ireland. Biographical Dictionary. Dublin, 1893; 1911. 
Reap, CHARLES ANDERSON, editor. 
The Cabinet of Irish Literature. London, 1879-80. 4 v. 
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SEYMOUR, ST. JOHN DRELINCOURT. 
Anglo-Irish Literature, 1200-1582. Cambridge University Press, 1929. 


SNYDER, EDWARD DOUGLAS. 
The Celtic Revival in English Literature, 1760-1800. Harvard University 
Press, 1923. 


STOCKWELL, LA TOURETTE. 
Dublin Theatres and Theatre Customs (1637-1820). Kingsport, Tenn., 
1939. 


THE YEATSIAN ERA 
GENERAL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
À. E. See RUSSELL, GEORGE WILLIAM. 


BICKLEY, FRANCIS LAWRENCE. 
J. M. Synge and the Irish Dramatic Movement. Boston, 1912. 


Bourceois, MAURICE. 
John Millington Synge and the Irish Theatre. London, 1918. 


Boyp, ERNEST AUGUSTUS. 
Appreciations and Depreciations. New York, 1918. 
The Contemporary Drama of Ireland. Boston, 1917. 
Ireland's Literary Renaissance. New York, 1916; rev., 1922. 
Portraits: Real and Imaginary. New York, 1924. 


BROMAGE, Mary (Cocan). 
Literature of Ireland Today. South Atlantic Quarterly, 42:27-87. 


BROWN, STEPHEN JAMES MEREDITH. 
Ireland in Fiction. New ed. Dublin, 1919. 
To be used cautiously. 


BYRNE, DONNE. . 
The Story of Ireland e National Theatre. Dublin, 1929. 


Brynner, J. P. 
Sound in Modern Irish Poetry. Queen's Quarterly, 47:55-66. 


Corum, Many ( Macume). 
Life and the Dream. Garden City, 1947. 


COLUM, PADRAIC. 
My Irish Year. London, 1912. 
The Road Round Ireland. New York, 1926. 


Conacuer, W. M. 
The Irish Literary Movement. Queen's Quarterly, 45:56-65. 
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Corxery, DANIEL. 
Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature. Dublin and London, 1981. 


CRONE, Tony SMYTH. 
A Concise Dictionary of Irish Biography. Dublin, 1928. 
EGLINTON, Joan. See MAGEE, WILLIAM KIRKPATRICK. 


Eriis-FEeRMOR, UNA MARY. 
The Irish Dramatic Movement. London, 1989. 


Fay, WrrLIAM GEORGE, and CATHERINE R. (M) CARSWELL, 
The Fays of the Abbey Theatre . . . London, 1985. 


"Gocanry, OLIVER St. JOHN. 
As I Was Going down Sackville Street. New York, 1937. 


GREGORY, LADY IÍsABELLA AUGUSTA (PERSSE). 
Coole. Cuala Press, 1981. 
Hugh Lane's Life and Achievement. New York, 1921. 
Journals . . . ed., L. Robinson. New York, 1947. 
Our Irish Theatre. New York, 1918. 
Poets and Dreamers. Dublin, 1908. 


Cairn, GERALD. 
The Wild Geese. London, 1938. 


Gwynn, DENIS ROLLESTON. 
Edward Martyn and the Irish Revival. London, 1930. 


GWYNN, STEPHEN LUCIUS. 
Irish Books and Irish People. New York, 1919. 
Trish Literature and Drama... London, 1986. 
Today and Tomorrow in Ireland. London, 1908. 


Das mp, JOAN. 
Parnell, a Biography. London, 1938. 
HicksoN, KATHARINE TYNAN. 
The Middle Years. London, 1918. 
The Wandering Years. London, 1922. 
The Year of the Shadow. London, 1919. 
Twenty-five Years. London, 1913. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:™ Congreve, Armigeri (II) 


46 Blackmore's (Sir Richd.) K. Arthur 


Sir Richard Blackmore (d. 1728). King Arthur. An heroick ; 
In twelve books. London, for Awnsham and John Churchil, and 
Jacob Tonson, 1697. fol. 


Wing B3077. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


47 —— Eliza, an Epick Poem 
London, Awnsham & John Churchill, 1705. fol. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Newberry, Hunt. 


48 Creation, a Philosoph. Poem 


Creation. A philosophical poem. In seven books. London, for 
S. Buckley and J. Tonson, 1712. 8*. 


BM; Haro, Princeton, Newberry. 





49 —— Essays upon Sevl. Subjects 
London, E. Curll; J. Pemberton, 1716. 8°. 
BM; NYP, Newberry, Clark. 


50 Blount’s (Tho.) Law-Dictionary and/Glossary. 
3d. Edit. 
Thomas Blount (1618-1079). A law-dictionary and le SEN 


The third edition. [London,] by E. Nutt, and R. Gosling for D. 
Browne, J. Walthoe, 1717. fol. 


BM; Haro, LC, Minnesota, Hunt. 


51 Boadicea Q. of Britain. A Trag. by Charles/ 
Hopkins 
Charles Hopkins (1664?-1700?). Boadicea Queen of Britain. A 
tragedy. od. for Jacob Tonson, 1697. 4°. 
This play is dedicated to Congreve. 
Wing H2719. 
BM; Harv, Foie, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


52 Bulstrode's (Whitelock) Essay of Transmigra/- 
tion 
Whitelocke Bulstrode (1650-1724). An essay of transmigration, 
in defence of Pythagoras: or, A discourse of natural philosophy. 
London, for T. Basset, 1692. 8°. 
Wing B5450. 
BM; Yale, LC, Hunt. 
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Ib.1718. 
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58 Barclay's (Robt.) Apology for ye Quakers 

Robert Barclay (1648-1690). An apology for the true Christian 
divinity as the same is held forth . . . by Quakers . . . a full explanation 
and vindication of their principles and doctrines. London, T. Sowle, 
1701. 8*. 

BM; Haro, NYP (1701), LC, Newberry (1701 only). 

Congreve's copy was apparently of the fourth edition, 1701, or 
of the fifth, 1708, both of which were printed in London by T. Sowle 
in 8°. The earlier London editions were in 4°. 


94 Le Betger Extravagant 

Entry crossed through but legible. 

[Charles Sorel, Sieur de Souvigny (1597?-1674).] Le berger 
extravagant, Ou parmy des fantasies amoureuses on void les imperti- 
nences des romans & de la poésie, A Rouen, chez Jean Berthelin, 
1689. 8°. 

BM. 

An additional engraved title page bears the date 1640. Congreve 
had also an English translation of this work. See No. 350. 


55 Balzac Oeuvres diverses 


- Jean Louis Guez de Balzac (d. 1654). Les œuvres diverses du 
sieur de Balzac. A Paris, par P. Rocolet, 1644. 4°. 





BN. 
" A copy of this edition was item No. 33 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 
00 Le Prince 


Paris, chez Toussaint du Bray, Pierre Roccolet, et Claude Sonnius, 
1831. 4°. 
BM; Harv, NYP, LC, Newberry. 


57 Boileau Oeuvres avec des Eclaircissemens/His- 
toriques donnez p lui-meme/2 Tom. 
Nicholas Boileau-Despréaux (1636-1711). CEuvres de Nicholas 


Boileau Despréaux. Avec des éclaircissemens historiques, donnez 
par lui-meme, A Amsterdam, chez David Mortier, 1718. 2 tom, 4°. 


BM; Haro, Chicago, Clark. 


o8 Ditto. 4 Tom. avec des Remarq/-ues 


CEuvres en vers . . . avec des éclaircissemens historiques. A 
Amsterdam, chez les freres G. & R. Westein, 1717. 4 tom. 12°. 


BN. 


59 Ditto 2 Tom. en-1 Vol. 


CEuvres diverses du Sieur D*** avec le traité du sublime. A 
Amsterdam, chez Antoine Schelte, 1695. 2 tom. 12°. 


BM. 
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60 Boyle's (Charles) Exam. of Dr. Bentley's/Dissert. 8°. ^ Lond.1698. 33 
on Phalaris Epistles | 
Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery (1676-1731). Dr. Bentley's disserta- 


tions on the Epistles of Phalaris and the Fables of Æsop. London, 
for Tho. Bennet, 1698, 8*. 


Congreve's copy could have been the first edition, Wing O469 
(BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt) or the second edition in 
the same year, Wing O470 (BM; Harv, Princeton, Clark). 


61 Bossu du Poeme Epique 12°.  Par.1075. 12 
René Le Bossu (1631-1680). Traité du po&me épique. Paris, M. 

Le Petit, 1675, 2 tom. 12°. 
BM; Yale, Clark. 


62 Burgersdicii Institutio Logica - - abest Titulus B geen 6 


Franco Petri Burgersdijck (1590-1635). Fr. Burgersdicii institu- 
tionum logicarum libri duo. Cantabrigiæ, apud Joann. Hayes. . .. 
Prostant venales apud Guil. Graves Jun., 1680. 8°, 

Wing B5636. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg. 

This a pend textbook on logic, edited and reissued many times 
during the 


ing seventeenth century, was probably represented in Con- 
greve 8 book list by the last English edition, 1680. 


63 Bourdeille, Seignr. de Brantom, Memoires/con- 12°. Leyd.1699. 26 
tenant les Vies de Dames/Galantes de son 
Temps. 2 Tomi; 
Pierre de Bourdeille, Seigneur de Brantôme (1540-1614). 


Memoires, contenant les vies de dames galantes de son temps. 
Leyde, J. Sambix le jeune, 1699. 2 tom. 12°. 


BM; Haro, NYP, Hunt. 


64 Busbequii omnia que extant. apd. Elzevir 24°, Lug Bat 1638. 5 
Augier Ghislain de Busbecq (1522-1592), A. Gislenti Busbequii 

omnia quæ extant. Lugd[uni| Batavorum, ex officina Elzeviriana, 

1638. 16°. 
BM; Harv, NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


65 Bononcini Cantate et Duetti Fol Lond.1721. | 91 


Giovanni Battista Bononcjni ( c. 1672 — c. 1752). Cantate e duetti 
dedicati alla Sacra Maesta di Giorgio Re della Gran Bretagna &c. 
Londra [no publisher given], 1721. fol. 

BM; Yale, Hunt. . 

Congreve's name appears in the printed list of subscribers. 


66 Barnes Homer vide Homeri &cr 22 
See No. 290. 
67 Bates Dispensatory see Dispensatory T 4 


See No. 215. 
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68 Boccae.s Nouels English : — 38 
Entry by the second hand. 
Giovanni Boccaccio (1318-1875). The decameron containing 
an hundred pleasant nouels. London, Isaac Jaggard, 1620. 2 vol. fol. 
STC 3172. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Pole, Newberry (Vol. 2 only), Hunt. 
The spelling "nouels" makes it probable thet Congreve's copy 
was from the first English translation of the Decameron, 1620, rather 
than from one of the later translations. See also No. 123. 


69 Holy Bible in four Voloumns 4° Oxford 1727 22 
Entry by the second hand. 
The Holy Bible, etc, Oxford, J. Baskett, 1727, 26, 4°. 
BM; Hare. 


Possibly Congreve had an interleaved copy of this edition in four 
volumes, 


70 Bleinheim, a Poem  . fol.  Lon.1728 
Entry by the third hand. 
[George Baron Lyttelton (1709-1773)1 Bleinhetm, London, for 

J. Roberts, 1728. fol. | 
BM; Harv. 


71 J. Csesaris quee exstant Tabulis seneis./ornata Fol.  Lond.1712. 10. 
2 Vol Corio Russico./apud Tonson Charta 
Imper. 
Gaius Julius Cesar (102-44 B. C.). C. Julii Cesaris qus extant. 


... Tabulis Æneiïs ornata, Londini, sumptibus & typis Jacobi Tonson, 
1712. 2 vol. fol 


BM; Haro, NYP, Newberry, Hunt. 
À copy of this edition was listed under No, 1187 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1830, 


72 





Commentarii emendati et recogn./à Jo, Fol Lausanne 1571. 1 
Rosseto 


C. Julii Cesaris commentarii, post ommes omnium editiones 
accurata sedulitate, . , . & studiosissimó recogniti à Joanne Rosseto. 
Lausanne, excudebat Joannes Probus, 1571. fol. 


BM; Folg. 
73 —— Commentaires avec Remarques p/le Sr. 4'.  Par1650. 18 
Sanson D'/Abbeville 
Les commentaires de Cesar. . . . Remarques sur la carte de 


' l'ancienne Gaule tirée des commentaires de Cesar par le Sr Sanson 
d'Abbeville. A Paris, chez la veuve Jean Camusat et Pierre Le Petit, 
1650. 4*. 


BN; Haro. 
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74 —— Commentaries Translated into/Eng. by 
Clemt. Edmonds 


In the Savoy [London], by Tho, Newcomb, for Jonathan Edwin, 
1677. fol. 


Wing C200. 
BM; NYP, Cincinnati, Newberry, Hunt. 


75 Chaucers Works Old Edit. Black Letter 
London, Jhon Kyngston for Jhon Wight, 1561. fol. 
STC 5075 or 5078. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


76 —— Ditto. wth. his Life & a Glossogra/-phy 


Wing C3736. 
BM; Harv, Princeton, Newberry, Hunt. 


A copy of this edition was item No. 141 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 





77 Ditto. wth. 8 Tales added by J./Urry. Best 
Edit. 

Eighth edition. London, for Bernard Lintott, 1721. fol. 

BM; Harv, Foie, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


78 Cowley's (Abrah.) Works Compt. 9. Edit. 


Abraham Cowley (1818-1667), The works. .. . The ninth edition. 
To which are added, some verses by the author, never before 
printed. London, for Henry Herringman; and are to be sold by 
Jacob Tonson and Thomas Bennet, 1700. fol. 


Wing C6660, 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Hunt. 


79 Ditto. 2 Vols. wth. Cuts. L. Paper 


The tenth edition. Adorn’d with cuts, London, Jacob Tonson, 
1707. 2 vol. 8°. 


BM; Haro, LC, Michigan, Hunt. 


80 Ditto. 2 Vols. —— Small Pap. 


See No. 79. 


À copy of this edition (listed as 3 vols.) was a part of item No. 126 
(also a part of item No. 861) in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 








81 Chardin’s (Sir Jno.) Travels into Persia &c./Lent 
to Ld. Hervy 


Sir John Chardin (1643-1713). The travels of Sir John Chardin 
into Persia and the East Indies. London, for Moses Pitt, 1686. fol. 


Wing C2048. 
BM; Harv, NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


Forma. 


Fol  Lond.1677. 


Fol. 


Fol 


Fol, 


Fol. 


8°. 


8°, 


Fol. 


Editto. 


Ib.1561. 


Ib.1887. 


Ib.1721. 


Ib.1700. 


Ip.1707. 


Ib.1707. 


Ib.1686. 


10 


19 
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82 P. Corneille Theatre 2 Tom. 

Pierre Corneille (1606-1684). Le Théâtre de P. Corneille, 2 vol. 
Imprimé à Rouen, et se vend à Paris chez Thomas Jolly, 1664. fol. 

BM; Harv, NYP (v. 1, 1663, de Luyne). 

Each volume of Congreve's copy bears this inscription: “Wm. 
Congreve the gift of my frend Mr. IR Tonson Senr." See J. Isaacs 
in TLS for September 2, 1949. 


83 Ditto. 3 Tom. 

Imprimé à Rouen, et se vend à Paris, chez Augustin Courbé et 
Guillaume de Luyne, 1660. 8 vol. 8°. 

BM; BN, Haro, NYP, Hunt. 


84 T — Poemes Dramatiques 2 Tom. 


Thomas Corneille (1625-1709). Poémes dramatiques de T. Cor- 
neille. Imprimés à Rouen, et se vendent à Paris, chez Augustin 
Courbé et Guillaume de Luyne, 1661. 3 vol. 8°. 


BN; Harv. 





85 Cotgraves French & Eng. Dictionary 

Randle Cotgrave (fl. 1610). A French and English dictionary. 
London, by William Hunt, 1660. fol. 

Wing C8378. 

BM; Yale, Clark. 


86 Cooperi (Tho) Thesaurus Linguæ Rom./et Britan. 
Thomas Cooper (1517?—1504). Thesaurus linguæ Romane & 
Britannicæ, Londini, in edibus Henrici Bynnemani, 1584. fol. 
STC 5689. 
BM; Harv, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


87 Cambridge Dictionary Eng. & Lat. 

Lingue Romane dictionarium...a new dictionary [Engl. and Lat. 
Lat. and Engl.] Cambridge, for W. Rawlins, T. Dring, R. Chiswell, 
C. Harper, W. Crook, J. Place, and the executors of S. Leigh, 
1693. 4°. 

Wing L2854. 

BM; Yale, Peabody Inst, (Baltimore), 


88 Cyder, a Poem. Large Paper 

John Philips (1676-1709). Cyder, a poem. In two books. London, 
Jacob Tonson, 1708. 8°. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


89 Callipædia made Eng. By N. Rowe 

Claude Quillet (1602-1661). Callipedia. A poem, In four books 
... made English by N. Rowe. London, for E. Sanger and E. Curll, 
1712. 8°, 

BM; Haro, Foie, Hunt. 


Forma. Editio. 
Fol Roven 1664. 
8°, Ib.1860. 
8°, ]b.1681. 
Fol Lond.1660. 
Fol. Ib.1584. 


4°,  Camb.1698, 


8°.  Lond.1708. 


8°, Ib.1712. 
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90 Cartwrights (Wm.) Comedies, Tragi-Com./with 


other Poems 
William Cartwright (1611-1643). Comedies, tragi-comedies, 
with other poems, . . . The ayres and songs set by Mr. Henry Lawes. 
London, for Humphrey Moseley, 1651. 8°. 


Wing C709. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


91 Catulli, Tibulli, et Propertii Opera, cum/variis 
Lectionibus Ch. Majori 
Cantabrigiae, typis Academicis, impensis Jacobi Tonson bib- 
Hopolæ Londin, 1702. 4°. 
BM; Haro, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 


92 Eadem cum Notis Variorum, et/ex Recen- 


sione Graevii. 2 Vol. 
Trajecti ad Rhenum, sumptibus Rudolphi a Zyll, 1680. 8*. 
BM; Haro, Illinois, 


93 Eadem. cum Foliis deauratis/apd Tonson 
Londini, ex officina Jacobi Tonson, & Johannis Watts, 1715. 12°. 
BM; Harv, Illinois. 


94 —— Eadem 

Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, cum C. Galli fragmentis. Amstele- 
dami, apud Isbrandum Haring, 1686. 24°. 

BM; Yale, Pennsyloania. 


95 Catulli Opera Separatim. ex Recensione/Is. 
Vossii 
Editio secunda, Lugdun! Batavorum, apud Danielem à Graes- 


beeck, Cornelium Boutesteyn, Johannis de Vivie, Petrus van der 
Aa, 1691. 4°. 


BM; Haro, LC, Cincinnati. 


96 Congreve’s (Wm.) Works 3 Vols. L. Papr. 

London, for Jacob Tonson, 1710. 3 vol. 8°. (The pages of the 
large paper edition in the Huntington Library measure approx- 
imately 534 by 8% inches.) 

BM; Haro, NYP, Pole, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was a of item No. 548 in the Leeds 
Sale, 1950, Congreve presented one copy of his 1710 works to 
Joseph Keally (see Congreve's letter to Keally dated Nov. 9, 1710) 
and another to A. Henley, in which he wrote on the title Page, "The 
Gift of the Author to A. Henley.” (See J. Isaacs in TLS for Sep- 
tember 2, 1949). 


97 Ditto. 8 Vols. Small Papr. 
Entry crossed through but legible. 
See No. 96, 


A copy of this edition was a part of item No. 548 in the Leeds 
Sale, 1930. 
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8°, 1b.1651. 
4°, Cantabr.1702, 
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Lond.1710. 
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98 —— Ditto. 2d Vol. Fine Papr. 
The works of Mr. William Congreve. . . . The third edition, 
revis'd by the author. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1719. 2 vol. 12°. 
BM; Haro, Pennsylvania, Chicago. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 156 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


99 —— Amendments of Mr Collier’s/False & im- 
perfect Citations/from ye Old Batchelour &c/ 
Large Paper 
London, for J. Tonson, 1698. 
Wing C5844. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


100 Collier’s (Jerem.) View of ye Eng. Stage 


Jeremy Collier (1650-1726). A short view of the immorality, and 
profaneness of the English stage. London, for S. Keble, R. Sare, 
and H. Hindmarsh, 1698. 8°. 


Wing C5268. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 
Congreve probably bought the first of the three editions of 1698. 


101 Review of Mr Colliers View 


A defense of dramatick poetry: being a review of Mr. Collier’s 
View of the immorality and profaneness of the stage. London, for 
Eliz. Whitlock, 1698. 8°. 

The dedication to John, Viscount Lisburne, is signed "E. S." 
[Elkanah Settle?] 

Wing F9051 (under Edward Filmer). 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


102 Reflections on ye Stage & Mr Collier’s/defence 
of ye View 
ohn Oldmixon (1673-1742). Reflections on the stage, and Mr. 


Collyer’s Defense of the Short view. In four dialogues. London, for 
R. Parker and P. Buck, 1699. 8°. , 


Wing 0262. 
Yale, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


103 Stage Vindicated agt. Mx Collier/by Edw. Filmer 


Edward Filmer (b.1652?). A defense of plays: or, The stage 
vindicated, from several passages in Mr. Colliers Short view. 
London, for Jacob Tonson, 1707. 8°. 


BM; Harv, NYP, Pole, Newberry, Hunt. 


104 Creech's ( Tho.) Translation of Horace 


Thomas Creech (1659-1700). The odes, satyrs, and epistles of 
Horace. Done into English. The second edition. London, for Jacob 
Tonson, 1688. 8°. 


Wing H2775. 
BM; Princeton, Michigan. 


Forma. Editto. 


12°, 


8°, 


S 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


Ib.1719. 


Ib.1698. 


Ib.1698. 


Ib.1698 


1b.1699 


.1b.1707 


Ib.1688. 
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105 Collection of Treaties, Declarations of/War &c 
from 1648 to 1710 
A general collection of treatys, declarations of war, manifestos, 
and other publiek papers, . . . from 1648 to the present time. London, 
by J. Darby for Andrew Bell and E. Sanger, 1710. 8°. 
BM; Harv, NYP, LC, Virginia, Oregon. 


106 The Statutes now in force/relating to High 


Treason./Bound in Turky Leather 
A collection of the several statutes and parts of statutes, now 
in force, relating to high treason, and misprision of high treason. 
London, printed by C. Bill, and the executrix of T. Newcomb, 1709. 
12°. 
BM; Harv, NYP, LC, Minnesota, Hunt. 





107 Cuisinier Royal et Bourgeois 2 Tom. 

Le nouveau cuisinier royal et bourgeois. 2 tom. Paris, chez Claude 
Prudhomme, 1722. 12°. 

BM. 


108 Cebetis Tabula Gr. Lat. Notis Tho. Johnson 
Cebes. Tabula. Nov& versione, in puerorum usus, donata, ex 
selectioribus criticorum notis illustrata. . . . Opera Thomæ Johnson. 
Londini, impensís authoris, 1720. 8°. 
BM; Haro, NYP. 


109 Court Cookery, or the Compleat Eng. Cook/By 
Richd. Smith 
Court cookery: or, The compleat English cook. . . . By R. Smith, 
Cook (under Mr. Lamb) to King William. London, for T. Wotton, 
1725. 8°. 
Bodleian; LC. 


110 Compleat Court-Cook by Mr Lamb 

Patrick Lamb. Royal cookery; or, The complete court-cook. 
Containing the choicest receipts in all the particular branches of 
cookery, now in use in the queen's palaces of St. James's, Kensington, 
Hampton-court, and Windsor. London, for Abel Roper, and sold 
by John Morphew, 1710. 8°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, LC. 


111 Clavis Homerica 


Antonius Roberti (17th cen ). Clavis homerica, sive Lexicon 
vocabulorum omnium, que in de Homeri, nec non potissimá 
Odyssæ parte continentur . . . gr. & lat. Roterdami, ex officinà 
Arnoldi Leers, 1655. 8?. 

BM; Pennsylvania, Chicago. 


112 Cornelianum Dolium. Comoedia 

Thomas Randolph (1605-1635). Cornelianum dolium. Comoedia 
lepidissima. . . . Auctore, T. R. Londini, apud Tho. Harperum, et 
væneunt per Tho. Slaterum et Laurentium Chapman, 1638. 12°. 

STC 20691. 

BM; Harv, Foie, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


Forma. 


8*. 


12°. 


8° 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


Editio. Theca 
Ib.1710. 14 


Ib.1709. 6 


Paris 1729. 32 


Lond.1720. 6 


1b.1725 82 
Ib.1710. 82 
Rot.1855. 7 


Lond.1638. 5 
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113 Il Calloandro Fedele di Marini 
Giovanni Ambrogio Marini (1594—1650). 
A copy of a Venice, 1654, edition has not been found. 


A copy published at Venice in 1652 may be consulted at the 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana in Rome. 


114 Il Celimauro, Istoria Spagnvola 


Not positively identifled. Perhaps this was an Italian translation 
of a Spanish novel, the same novel that Antonio Ciulio Brignole 
Sale (1605-1665) used about twenty years later as the source for 
his L'Istoria Spagnuola o il Celidoro. 


115 Cervantes Il Novelliere Castigliano 


Miguel de Cervantes Saavadra (1547-1816). Il novelliere Casti- 
End . . . tradotto dalla lingua Spagnuola nell Italiana dal Sig. 

uglielmo Alessandro de Nouilieri, Clauelli. In Venetia, presso il 
Barezzi, 1626. 8°. 


BM; Harv, Pennsylvania, California. 


116 Nouvelles 2 Tom. 


Nouvelles . . . traduction nouvelle. Seconde édition, augmentée 
de plusieurs histoires. A Amsterdam, chez Claude Jordan, 1709. 
2 tom. 12°. 


BM. 





117 Charron of Wisdom, Englishd by Dr/Stanhope 
2 Vols; 

Pierre Charron (1541-1603). Of Wisdom. Three books. Written 
originally in French, by the Sieur de Charron... . Made English by 
George Stanhope. London, for M. Gillyflower, ete., 1697. 2 vol. 8°. 
[The first volume (516 pp) contains Book I and the second volume 
(708 pp.), Books II and III.] 


Wing C8720. 
Bodletan; NYP, Princeton, Cincinnati, Clark. 


118 Celsus (Corn.) de Medicina 


Aulus Cornelius Celsus (53 B. C, -7 A. D.). Aur. Corn. Celsi de 
medecina libri octo. Amstelædami, apud Joannem Wolters, 1718. 8°. 


Royal College of Surgeons (London); Haro, Columbia, Chicago. 


119 Comte de Gabalis, ou Entretiens sur les/Sciences 
Secretes 


[Abbé de Montfaucon de Villars (c. 1685~1673).] Le Comte de 
Gabalis, ou Entretiens sur les sciences secretes. A Paris, chez Claude 
Barbin, 1670. 12°. 

BM; Tennessee. 


Congreve's copy, with “Will Congreve” on the title page, is 
now in the library of the University of Tennessee. 


Forma. 


195 


12°. 


8°, 


12”, 


8°. 


e 


12°, 


Editio. 
Ven.1654. 


Nap.1622. 


Ven.1626. 


Amst.1709. 


Long.1697. 


Amst.1718 


Paris 1870. 
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120 Contes Arabes [les Mille et Une Nuit]/p Mr. 
Galland 12 Tom. 
Antoine Galland (1646-1715). Les mille & une nuit. Contes 


arabes. A Paris, chez la veuve de Claude Barbin, 1704-1717. 
11 vol. 12°. 


BN. 


121 —— Persans [les Mille et un Jour]/p Mr. de la 
Croix 5 Tom. 

François Pétis de la Croix (1658-1713). Les mille & un jour. 
Contes persans, traduits en françois. A Paris, en la boutique de 
Claude Barbin, chez la veuve Ricoeur, 1710-12. 5 tom. 12°. 
[Volumes Ii-V are dated 1711 or 1712, and the booksellers vary.] 


BN; LC. 


122 — — Chinois, ou Vie du Mandarin/Fum-Hoam 
2 Tomi) 
Thomas-Simon Gueulette (1683-1766). Les aventures merveil- 


leuses du mandarin Fum-Hoam, contes chinois. A Paris, Denis 
Moughet, 1723. 2 tom. 12°. 


BM; NYP, LC, Newberry. 


123 Contes et Nouvelles de Boccace avec/Fig. 2 
Tomy.) 
Giovanni Boccaccio (1818-1875). Contes et nouvelles. . . 


Traduction libre, accommodée au goüt de ce temps. Seconde edition, 
A Cologne, chez Jacques Gaillard, 1712. 2 tom. 8°. 


Bodleian; Harv. 


124 —— de Marg. de Valois/avec Fig. 2 Tomy 


Margaret d'Angoulême, Queen Consort of Henry Il, King of 
Navarre (1492-1549). Contes et nouvelles de Marguerite de Valois, 
reine de Navarre. 2 tom. A Amsterdam, chez George Gallet, 
1700. 8°. 


BM; Haro. 


125 —— de la Fontain avec/Fig. 2 Tom: 


Jean de La Fontaine (1621-1695). Contes et nouvelles en vers. 
A Amsterdam, chez N. Etienne Lucas, 1721. 8°. 
BM; Pennsylvania. 


126 le Mème Livre 2 Tom/en 1 Vol 


Contes et nouvelles en vers. A Amsterdam, chez Pierre Brunel, 
1899. 2 tom. in 1. 8°. 


Bodleian; Clark. 


127 Chomel Abregé de L'Histoire des/Plantes 
Usuelles 


Pierre Jean Baptiste Chomel (1871-1740). Abrégé de l'histoire 
des plantes Se Dans lequel on donne leur noms differens, 
francois et latins. La maniere de s'en servir, la dose, & les principales 





Forma. 


12° 


12°. 


8°. 


8° 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


Ib.1705. 


Yb.1710. 


Ib.1723. 


Col.1712. 


Amst.1700. 


Ib.1721. 


Tb.1699. 


Par.1712. 
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compositions de pharmacie, dans lesquelles elles sont employées. 
A Paris, Charles Osmont, 1712. 12°. 


BM; Library of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Michigan. 


128 Culpeper's London Dispensatory 12°. Lond.1654 4 


Nicholas Culpeper (1616-1654). Pharmacopceia Londinensis: 
or The London di . London, printed by a well-wisher of 
the Common-wealth of England, 1654. 12°. 


Wing C7526. 
BM; Yale, U. S. Surgeon General's Office. 


129 Conjuration des Espagnols contre la/Repub. de 12° ^ Paris1683. 24 
Venise 
César Vichard de Saint-Réal (1639-1692). Conjuration des 


Espagnols contre la republique de Venise en l'anneé M.D.C.XVIII. 
A Paris, chez Claude Barbin, 1674. 12°. 


Aberdeen, BN, Royal Library (The Hague). 
A copy of a 1683 edition has not been found, 


130 Chifflet Grammaire de la Langue Francois 12^.  Brux1688 24 
Laurent Chifflet. Essay d'une parfaite de la langue 

frangoise. A Bruxelles, chez Lambert et 12°, 
Amsterdam. 
A copy of a 1688 edition has not been found. 


131 Cluverii Introductio in Geographiam 24^. Amsterd. 5 


Philippus Cluverius (1580--1622). Introductionis in universam 
geograp tam veterem quam novam libri VI. Amstelodami, ex 
officina Elzeviriana, 1659. 24°. 

Liverpool, BN; Haro, Philadelphia, LC. 


182 Corn. Nepos.... Foliis deauratis apd. Tonson 12° Lond1715 24 


Cornelius N (c. 98 — c. 24 B. C.). Excellentium imperatorum 
vite. [Edited Michael Maittaire.] Londini, ex officinâ Jacobi 
Tonson, & Johannis Watts, 1715. 12°. 


BM; Haro, LC. 


133 Cambrai (Evéque de) vide Salignac 18 
See Nos. 575—518. 


184 Ciceronis de Officiis Libri 8 cum Notis variorum/ 
ex Recensione Grævii 3 Vol./Typis Blavianis 8° Amsterd1688 81 


Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-48 B.C.). De officiis libri tres. 
Cato 2 Laelius, paradoxa, somnium Scipionis. Ex recensione 
Joannis gii Greevii. Amstelodami, ex typographia P. & I. Blaeu, 


1688. 8°. 
BM; Haro, Princeton, Indiana. 
185 —— Idem sine Notis ex Recens./Graevii 12°. — 1b.1089. 82 


M. Tullii Ciceronis de officiis libri tres. . . . Ex recensione Joannis 
Georgii Greevii. Amstelodami, apud H. Wetstenium, 1689. 12°, 


BM; Chicago. 
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136 —— Epistolarum Libri XVI. ad/Familiares. ex 
Recensione/Grævii 
M. Tullii Ciceronis epistolarum libri XVI. ad familiares . 


recensione Jo, Georgii Grævii cum ejusdem Ee 
Amstelaedami, apud Henricum Wetstenium, 1689. 12°. 


BM; Virginia. 


137 Opera Notis Gronovii/XI. Vol: 
Marci Tulli Ciceronis opera quae extant omnia . . . ab Jacobo 
Gronovio. Lugduni Batavorum, apud Petrum vander Aa, 1692. 12°. 
BM; Chicago. 


188 ——— de Oratore ad Fratrem Q./ex Recensione 
Tho. Cockman 
Oxonisæ, e theatro Sheldoniano, 1696. 8°. 
Wing C4298. 
BM; Yale, Chicago. 


139 ——- de Finibus, Made English/by S. P. & 
Revis'd by D^ er. Collier 
Tully's five books de finibus. . . . Done into English by S. P. Gent. 


[i. e., Samuel Parker.] Revis'd. . .. By Jeremy Collier. London, for 
Jacob Tonson and Robert Gibson, 1702. 8°. 


BM; Boston Public, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago, Clark. 


140 de Finibus cum Notis Tho. Bentley 


M. T. Ciceronis de finibus bonorum et malorum. . . . Emendavit, 
notisque illustravit Thomas Bentley. Cantabrigiæ, typis academicis, 
1718. 8°. 


BM; Haro, Michigan. 


141 Cato Major, Laelius, et Somnium/Scipionis 
De officis Hbri 3. Cato major . . . Laelus . . . paradoxa . . . 
somnium Scipionis. Amstelodami, ex officiná Elzeviriana, 1677. 24°. 
BM; Harv, Newberry. 
Perhaps Congreve's copy was from this edition or from one of 
the editions in 24° issued in 1700 and 1703. Copies of the three 
editions may be consulted e Harvard. 


142 Traité de la Divination, p/Mr. l’Abbe 


Regnier Desmarais 
Traité de la divination traduit du Latin de Ciceron, par Mr. 
YAbbé Regnier des Marais. A Amsterdam, chez Isaac Trojel, 
1711. 8°. 
BM; Princeton. 


143 —— Epistolarum Libri XVI ad/Familiares cum 
Notis Var./Ex Recensione Grevii. 4 Tom. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis epistolarum libri XVI. . . . ex recensione 
Joannis Georgii Grzevii. 4 tom. Amstelodami, ex typographia P.&L 
Blaeu, 1693. 8°. 

BM; Harv, Jolins Hopkins, Michigan. 














12*. Ib.1689. 


12°. Lug.Bat.1692 


8°. Oxon 1696 


8°. Lond.1702 


8°.  Cantab.1718 


24° 


8°, Amst.1711 


8° Ib.1693. 
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144 —— Epistolarum Libri XVI ad/Atticum cum 
Notis Variorum./Ex Recensione Graii. 4 Tom. 


. M. Tulli Ciceronis epistolarum libri XVI ad T. Pomponium 
Atticum. Ex recensione Joannis Georgii Graevii. Amste 
sumptibus Blaviorum, & Henrici Wetstenii, 1684. 9, vol. text and 
2 vol. notes. 8°. 


BM; Haro, Pennsylvania, Michigan. 


145 Orationes cum Variorum Notis/Ex Recen- 
sione Grævii 14 Tom. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis oratione sex recensione Joannis Georgii Grævii. 
Amstelodami, P. & I. Blaeu, 1699, [95—99.] 6 vol. text, 7 vol. notes, 
indexes. 8°. 


BM; Haro, Pennsylvania, Illinois. 
146 —— de Natura Deorum cum Var/Notis. Ex 
Recens. Davisii 


Cantabrigiæ, impensis Cornelii Crownfield, 1718. 8°. 
BM; Harv. 


147 








Tusculanarum  Disputationum/Libri V. 
cum Comment. Davisti 


Editio secunda, auctior et emendatior. Cantabrigiæ, sumptibus 
Cornelii Crownfield, 1723. 8°. 


BM; Harv, NYP. 


148 — — Academica cum Comment. Davisit. 
Cantabrigiae, sumptibus Corn. Crownfleld, 1725. 8°. 
BM; Harv. 


149 —— Libri de Divinatione et de/Fato. cum Var 
Notis et Davisii 
Cantabrigiæ, sumptibus Cornelii Crownfleld, 1725. 8°. 
BM; Harv. 


150 Comines (Phil. de) Memoires p Denys/Godefroy 
3 Tomi 
Philippe de Comines, Seigneur d’Argenton (1445-1509). 
Memoirs . . . contenans l’histoire des Rois Louys XI. & Charles VIII. 
depuis l'an 1464 SC en 1498. Augumentez .. . par feu Mr. Denys 
Godefroy. A B e, chez François Foppens, 1706. 8 tom. 8°. 
BM; Haro, Hunt. 
Congreve apparently did not have the fourth volume, which 
appeared in 1714. 


151 History, wth. Annotations 

The history of Philip de Commines, Knight, Lord of Argenton. 
The fourth edition corrected, with annotations. London, for Samuel 
Mearne, John Martyn, and Henry Herringman, 1674. fol. 

Wing C5542. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Illinois. 





Forma, Editio. 
8°. 1b.1684. 
8°, Ib.1699 


8°. Cantabr.1718 


8*. Ib.1723. 
8°. Ib.1725. 
8*. Ib.1721. 
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152 Camoens Luciad, or Portugal's Historical/Poem, 
Englishd by Rd Fanshaw 
Lutz de "RE (1524P-1580). The Lusiad . . . put into 
n : ho Fanshaw. London, for Humphrey Moseley, 
9. fo 


Congreve's copy, with his signature on the title page, was item 
No. 125 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 

Wing C397. 

BM; Harv, NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


153 Chapman's Homer. vide Homer 
See No. 292. 


154 Council of Trent vide Paul's History &cr.] 
See No. 453. 


195 Christian Religion &c vide Religion of/a Church 
of Engld. Woman 
See No. 515. 


156 Comte de Clare vide Religieuse Amoureuse. 
Entry crossed through but legible. 
See No. 520. 


-— Collection of Poems [ye Grove] 


does or, À collection of original poems, translations, &c. 
By KR alsh, J. Donne, Dryden, . . . Sir J. Suckling, etc. London, 
for W. Mears, 1721. 8°. 


BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


158 Celsus De Medecina 
Entry by the second hand. 


Aulus Cornelius Celsus (58 B. C. — 7 A. D.). Aurelii Cornelii Celsi 
de re medica libro octo. Lugduni Batavorum, ex officina Plantiniana, 
apud Franciscum Raphelengium, 1592. Small 4°. 


P Harv, LC, John Crerar. 


A copy of this edition was listed under No. 1256 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1930. 


159 La Cyropedie de Charpentier 2 Tom. 1 vol. 
Entry by the third hand. 


François Charpentier (1820-1702). La cyropædie, ou L'histotre 
de Cyrus; traduite du grec de Xeno ophon. A La Haye, pour Paul & 
Isaac Vaillant, 1717. 2 tom. Small 8*. 


Bibliothèque Royale (Brussels). 


160 Dryden's ( no.) Comedies, Tragedies/& Opera’s. 
2 Vols. Large Papr. 


John Dryden (1631-1700). The comedies, tragedies, and operas. 
... Now collected together, and corrected dem the originals, 


«Forma, Editio. 
Fol. Tb.1655. 
8°. Ib.1721. 
8".  Lug:Bat: 
12° La Hay.1717 
Fol London 1721. 
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In two volumes. London, for Jacob Tonson, Thomas Bennet, and 
Richard Wellington, 1701. fol. 


Macdonald 107 a i. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Foie, LC, Newberry, Clark. 

The "1721" of Congreve's List is apparently an error for “1701.” 
A large paper copy of the 1701 edition was item No. 210 in the 
Leeds Sale, 1930. 


161 Translation of Virgil. /with 100 Sculptures 
L. Papr LI 

The works of Virgil: containing his pastorals, georgics, and /Eneis. 
Translated into English verse; by Mr. Dryden. London, for Jacob 
Tonson, 1697. fol. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was listed under No. 1180 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1930. Congreve’s name appears in the printed list of 
subscribers as "Mr. Will Congreve.” 








162 Ditto. Small Paper 
See No. 161. 
163 —— Juvenal & Persius L. Paper 


The satires of Decimus Tunius Tuvenalis. Translated . . . by Mr. 
Dryden, and several other eminent hands. Together with the satires 
of Aulus Persius Flaccus. Made English by Mr. Dryden. London, for 
Jacob Tonson, 1698. fol. 

Wing 11288. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 

For tbis edition Congreve translated the Eleventh Satire of 
p and contributed verses “To Mr. Dryden on His Translation 
of Persius." 


164 —— Fables Ancient & Modern 

Fables ancient and modern; translated into verse, from Homer, 
_ Ovid, Boccace, & Chaucer. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1700. fol. 
Wing D2278. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Foie, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 


165 Works 8d. Vol vizt. Original/Poems & 
Translations 


The works of Mr. John Dryden. The third volume. Consisting of 
the author's original poems and translations. Now first publish'd 
together. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1701. fol. 


Macdonald 108 (2). 
BM; Haro, Folg, Hunt. 


166 Works 8d. Vol [Plays] 

The third volume of the works of Mr. John Dryden. London, for 
Jacob Tonson, 1695. 4°. 

Wing D2210; Macdonald 106 e. 

BM; Yale, Folg, Clark. 








Forma, 
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Fol. 


Fol. 


Fol. 


Fol. 
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Editio. 
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167 Works 4th. Vol [Poems] 

The fourth volume of the works of Mr. John Dryden. London, for 
Jacob Tonson, 1695. 4°. 

Wing D2210; Macdonald 108 e. 

BM; Yale Folg, Clark. 


168 —— Collection of Miscellany Poems/in 6 Vols;.; 

Miscellany ic the first (-sixth) part. . . . Publish'd by Mr. 
Dryden. The third edition. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1702, 1693- 
1709. 8°. 

Macdonald 42 c, etc.; Case 172 (1) (d), etc. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Michigan, Clark. 

A copy of this edition was listed under No. 1110 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1930. 


169 —— Ditto 6 Vols; 
Fourth edition. 6 pts. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1719. 12°. 
Macdonald 49; Case 172 (1) (e), etc. 
BM; Haro, Folg, LC, Michigan, Hunt. 


170 Dramatick Works 6 Vols. 


The dramatick works of E Dryden, Esq. London, for Jacob 
Tonson: and sold by R. Knaplock, W. Taylor, W. Mearns, J. Browne, 
W. Churchill, E. Symon, and J. Brotherton, 1717. 6 vol. 12°. 

This is the edition by Congreve with the famous introduction 
characterizing Dryden. 

Macdonald 109 a i. : 

BM; Haro, Folg, Clark. 


171 Essay on Dram. Poetry &cr. 

Of dramatick poesie, an essay. By John Dryden, servant to His 
Majesty. Second edition. London, for Henry Herringman, 1684. 4°. 

Wing D2328; Macdonald 127 b i. 

See also No. 406, which was apparently a second copy of Dryden's 
essay bound with other works. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Illinois, Hunt. 











172 Dictionaire Historique et Critique p/Mr. Bayle 
4 Tom; 
Pierre Bayle (1647-1706). Dictionnaire historique et critique. 
Troisiéme édition. 4 tom. Rotterdam, chez Michel Bohm, 1720. fol. 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Ohio Wesleyan. 
A copy of this edition was listed under No. 1175 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1930. 


178 Universelle Fr. et Lat/5 Tom. 

Dictionnaire universel Francois et Latin. Nouvelle édition. 5 tom. 
Imprimé à Trevoux, & se vend à Paris, chez Florentin Delaulne, etc., 
1721. fol. 

BM; Illinois. 





Forma. Editio. Theca 
4°, Ib.1695. 97 


8°. Ib.1702 &c. 27 


12°. Ib.1716. 21 


12^. Ib.1717. 27 


4°. — 1684 27 


Fol  Rotterd.1720. 16 
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174 Francois p Richelet d,  Genev.l603 22 
Pierre Richelet (1631-1698). Dictionaire François . . . corrigée 

augmentée [by E. Souciet]. A Genéve, pour David Ritter, chez 

Vincent Miége, 1698. 4°. 
BM. 


175 ——— Italien et Francois p/Veneroni 4°. Parls 1710 22 


Giovanni Veneroni (1642-1708). Dictionaire italien et françois, 
contenant tout ce ge trouve dans les autres dictionaires, . . . 
Nouv. ed. A Paris, chez Michel David, 1710. 4°. 

Aberdeen, BN; LC. 


176 ——- Comique, Satyrique, Critique/p le Roux 8 Amsti7I8 — 23 
Philibert Joseph Le Roux (de 1790). Dictionnaire comique, 
ue, critique, burlesque, libre & proverbial. A Amsterdam, 
Mibd ci Charles. L Le Cane, 1718. 8°. 
BM; Yale, Newberry. 


177 Davenant's (Sir Wm.) Works Compleat. Fol London 1678. 9 
Sir William Davenant (1606-1668). The works of. London, by 

T. N. for Henry Herringman, 1673. fol. 
Wing D320. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Foie, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 


178 ———Discourse upon Gondibert 12°. Ib.1650. 5 


A Paris, chez Matthieu Guillemot, 1650. 12°. 

Wing D822, 

BM; Haro, Folg, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 182 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


179 —— (Dr.) Essay on ye East India/Trade 8°. Ib.1698 8 


Charles Davenant (1656-1714). An essay on the East-India-trade. 
By the author of The essay upon wayes and means. London, for 
J. K., 1696. 8°. 

Wing D307. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Columbia, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was a part of item No. 181 in the Leeds 
Sale, 1930. 


180 Dictionarium Historicum Geogr. Poet/p Car Fol  Ib.1686. 9 
Stephanum et N./Lloydium 
Charles Estienne (1504-1564), Dictionaricum historicum, geo- 
graphicum, poeticum ... a Carolo Stephano... Nicolaum Lloydium. 
Londini, impensis B. T 'ooke, T. Passenger, T. Sawbridge, À. Swalle 
& À. Churchill, 1688. fol. 
Wing E3349. 
BM; Yale, NYP, Chicago, Hunt. 


181 —— Spanish & Eng. by Minsheu Fol Ib.1599. 2 
Richard Perceval (1550-1620). A dictionarle in Spanish and 

English, first published . . . by Ric[hard] Percivale . . . enlarged... - 

by John Minsheu. London, by E. Bollifant, 1599, fol. 
STC 19620. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


182 Donne's Poems 

John Donne (1578-1631). Poems. With elegies on the authors 
death. London, by M. F[lesher] for John Marriot, 1633. 4°. 

STC 7045. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Foie, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 200 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


183 Ditto 

Poems. . . . With elegies on the authors death. To which is added 
divers copies under his own hand, never before printed. In the 
Savoy [London], by T. N. for Henry Herringman, 1669. 8°. 

Wing D1871. 

BM; Harv, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was a part of item No. 631 in the Leeds 
Sale, 1980. 


184 Diemerbroeck Anatome Corporis Humani 


Isbrandus de Diemerbroeck (1609-1674). Anatome corporis 
humani. Ultrajecti, sumptibus & typis Meinardi à Dreunen, 1672. 4°. 

BM; Haro, Minnesota. 

Congreve's copy, with "Will: Congreve ex dono D: Hobbs," was 
item No. 104 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. According to Professor J. 
Isaacs (TLS for September 2, 1940) the inscription reads, "Willm. 
Congreve ex dono Dr. Hobbs.” 


185 Descartes Compendium of Musick 


Wing does not list a 1657 edition of René Descartes’ Compendium. 
The 1653 edition (Wing D1182), probably the one in Congreve’s 
library, may be consulted in BM; Haro, Newberry, and Clark. This 
edition was printed in London, by Thomas Harper, for Humphrey 
Moseley and Thomas Heath, 1653. 4°. 





(To be continued) 
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Walt Whitman 
The Oscar Lion Collection 
PART V 


MISCELLANY 


Bucxe, Ricard Maurice. ... Books by Dr. R. M. Bucke and Walt Whitman 
[advertising circular]. London, Ontario [1901] 4 L 24 x 10 cm. 

With original envelope addressed to H. Buxton Forman, 

In scrapbook lettered Whitmaniana, 


... COMMEMORATION solennelle du Centenaire de la Naissance de Walt Whit- 
man...sous la Direction de Albert Doyen. [Paris, 1919]. Program. 2 1. 


2175 cm. 
Also a second copy. 
In scrapbook lettered Whitmantana, 
Donarpson, THOMAS. .. . Walt Whitman's Buggy and Horse. September 


15, 1885. [Philadelphia: John D. Avil & Co., printers, 1885.] 2 1. 2177 cm. 
In scrapbook lettered Whitmaniana. 


Lion, Oscar. Montpellier and Jean Catel. Typescript. 6 L 28 cm. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE, New York. “Salut au Monde" a Festival Arranged 
from the Poem by Walt Whitman with Music Specially Composed for it by 
Charles T. Griffes. [program] [New York, 1922.] 2 L 23 cm. 

EEN by a circular announcing the performance and a leaf listing the persons taking 
part 
[Roncers, CLEVELAND] Democracy vs. Communism. Debated by Walt 
Whitman, impersonated by — and Karl Marx, impersonated by —. Hunt- 
ington, New York: Walt Whitman Birthplace Association [1951]. 19, 2 1 
28cm. 

Mimeographed. 

Accompanied by newspaper clippings. 
SAMMIS, ESTELLE P. Dedication Ceremonies. Walt Whitman Birthplace. May 
31, 1952. Reprinted from The Long Islander, Huntington, New York., June 5, 
1952. 2 1. 22cm. 

Also a second copy. 


SARRAZIN, GABRIEL. Walt Whitman and His Poems. [n. p., 1888?] broadside. 
32 x 26 cm. 


"Translated abstract from La Nouvelle revue, Paris, May Ist, 1888: by Sloane Kennedy, 
Boston." 


In scrapbook lettered Whitmaniana. 
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TRAUBEL, Horace L., editor. In Re Walt Whitman [a prospectus]. 1893. 2 1. 
28 cm. 
In scrapbook lettered Whitmantana. — 


U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES (49th Cong., 2d Sess.) H. R. 10707. <Re- 
port No. 8850.5 .. A bill granting a pension to Walt Whitman. [Washington, 
1887] 1 1. 28 cm. 

Bee 1, 1887. Committed to the Committee of the Whole House and ordered to be 

rinted." 

: In scrapbook lettered Whitmaniana. 
U. S. House or REPRESENTATIVES (49th Cong., 2d Sess.) Walt Whitman . .. 
Mr. Lovering from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the 
following Report: «To accompany bill H. R. 10707.» | Washington, 1887] 3 p. 
2475 cm. 


Vec. The Works of Virgil. New York: Harper & Bros., 1857. ix, 404 p. port. 
19cm. (Harper's Classical Library) 

Walt Whitman's copy with two A.N.S. on flyleaves, Presented by Anne Montgomerie Traubel 
to Oscar Lion. 


Warr WHITMAN DEBATING CLUB, Camden, New Jersey. Second Grand Musi- 
cal & Literary Entertainment... Jan. 27, 1876, . . . [Camden, New Jersey] 


Camden Democrat Print [1876]. Leaflet. 16 x 12 cm. 
Lists a reading of Schiller's Ballad of "The Diver," by Mr. Walt Whitman. 


WALT WHITMAN ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN. [New York, 1887]. Card. illus. ( port.) 


8x 14 cm. 

Announcing Whitman’s presentation of his lecture on Lincoln at the Madison Square Theatre, 
New-York, Aert 14 [1887]. 

In scrapbook lettered Whitmaniana. 
Watt WHITMAN S LECTURE. Death of Abraham Lincoln. Association Hall, ... 
Philadelphia . . . April 15th, 1880. Camden, N. J., Lechevalier & Morgan, Prs. 
[1880] Card. 6% x 11% cm. 

Ticket of admission initialled in blue pencil by Whitman, | 

In scrapbook lettered Whitmantana. 
Warman, Watt. Captain! My Captain! Jamaica, New York, The Marion 
Press [1914] broadside. 23 x 1514 cm. 

In scrapbook lettered Whitmaniana. 
Notes and Fragments [prospectus]. London, Ontario, 1899. broadside. 
2714 x 21 cm. 

In scrapbook lettered Whitmaniana. 
Song of Myself . . . with Original Wood Engravings by John Storrs. 
Paris: Éditions des Muses Françaises, 1921. 2 L 26 x 2514 cm. A prospectus. 

The edition was never issued. 

In scrapbook lettered Whitmantiana. 
Title page with autograph, and intercalations, in uncut sheet form, for 
the 1876 edition of Leaves of Grass. With the two portraits usually inserted 
in the special copies. 

In scrapbook lettered Whitmaniana. 
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PORTRAITS OF WHITMAN 


This list includes the original photographs, engravings, and etchings of Whitman in 
the Lion Collection together with a few autographed reproductions, a photograph. 
of his Camden home, and one of his tomb. Wherever possible, for purposes of 
identification, reference has been made to Henry W. Saunders’ “100 Whitman 
Photographs” (Toronto, 1946), The list is divided into two groups. The first, com- 
prising mostly photographs, is arranged by the Saunders numbers, and is therefore 
roughly chronological. The second contains the etchings and other portraits 
arranged alphabetically by the artists’ names. Unless otherwise located, these 
portraits are contained in a portfolio lettered “Whitmaniana — Portraits,” which 
also includes a group of about forty reproductions of Whitman portraits and related 
pictures not listed here separately. 


Group I 


ENGRAVING by Samuel Hollyer, July 1854. Saunders 4. 


The portrait used in the 1855 Leaves of Grass. 
Two separate copies, 6% x 4% in., inscribed by Whitman: 


a. “W. W. born 1819 This picture taken 1854.” Tipped in at p. 23 of copy 2 of the New York, 
1887, edition of Leaves of Grass. 


b. “W W from life one hot July forenoon 1855 [sic] Brooklyn N Y." Laid in Horace Traubel’s 
copy of the 1871 edition of Passage to India. 


ProrocnAPH by Brady, New York. Saunders 16. 634 x 4!*/,, in. Tipped to 
heavy paper. 
ORIGINAL GLASS photograph negative by George Frank E. Pearsall, 1872[?]. 


Saunders 81. 8 x 5 in. Inset in watered silk frame, in brown morocco case. 


Tipped to the covers of the case are a sepia print from the negative and an A. L. S. from 
Whitman to Pearsall dated June 15, 1876. 

In the Whitmaniana — Portraits olio are an enlargement of this photograph (1824 x 10 in.) 
and a sepia proof (1134 x876 in.), the latter inscribed: "From the personal papers of Walt 
Whitman Given to George Hearn by Horace Traubel 1903,” 


PuorocnAPH by George Frank E. Pearsall, dated in ms. 1871. Saunders 82. 
7 x 5 in. In paper folder. 


PHorocnAPH by Gardner, Washington, D. C. Saunders 85.1. 554 x 414 in. 


Unmounted. 


PHotocraPH by George Frank E. Pearsall, 1872. Saunders 86. 514 x 4 in. In- 
scribed: "Walt Whitman 1877." Mounted on cardboard. 


Another copy is pasted in copy 1 of the 1876 edition of Leaves of Grass. 


PHOTOGRAPH. Saunders 38 (in reverse). 974 x 7?/,4 in. Unmounted. 


PHorocraPH by Gurney, New York. Saunders 40. 574 x 37$ in. Mounted on 
heavy cardboard; in paper mat. 
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ORIGINAL GLASS photograph negative by Rockwood, New York, 1871. 

Saunders 41. 634 x 434 in. Inset in watered silk frame, in mottled calf case. 
Tipped to the front cover of the case is a print from the negative, and another, unmounted, 

print is in the Whitmantana — Portraits portfolio: 

Paorocrarx by Brady, New York. Saunders 45. 514 x 414 in. Unmounted. 


PnuorocnaPH by Sarony, New York, 1879. Saunders 57. 576 x 474 in. Mounted 
on heavy cardboard; in paper mat. 


SEVEN prints of six different photographs by Sarony, about 1878-79, made 
from the original plates in December, 1920. Saunders 57, 59, 60, 64, 71, 89. 
9% x 7% in. In paper folder. 


PHoTocRAPH, signed: E. J. Hunt, Photogr 819 Federal St. Camden, N. J. 
Saunders 70. 634 x 414 in. In paper folder. 


Also later print, in paper mat. 


PHOTOGRAPH by Edy Bros., London, Ontario, 1880. Saunders 76 ( in reverse). 
515/16 X 434 in. Mounted in volume with ms. draft of poem, "Night of the 
`” South Winds.” 


TNTYPE of Whitman with Bill Duckett, about 1886. Saunders 79.1. 434 x 
37/1, in. 

Accompanied by a EH h reproduced from the tintype; a letter from Mrs. Irving S. 
Sammis, 30 Nov. 1932, to es H. D. Charlton to whom Whitman gave the tintype; and a 


carbon copy of a letter of 9 Dec. 1932 from Thomas B. Donaldson to Mrs. Sammis attesting to 
Mr. Charlton's personal acquaintance with Whitman, 


Paorocrarx by W. Shaw Warren. Saunders 82. 574 x 874 in. In paper mat. 
ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPH, Saunders 84.1 13?/,, x 10'/,, in. Unmounted. 


PHotocraPH by George C. Cox, 1887. Saunders 95. 9 x 734 in. Mounted on 
cardboard with incised stamp: Copyright 1887 by George C. Cox. 


Inscribed: ^Walt Whitman 1887." 
Another copy. 9'/, x 734 in. Mounted on cardboard with incised stamp: G. C. Cox Photo. 


PuorocnaPH by George C. Cox, 1887. Not in Saunders. 974 x 7v; in. With 
incised stamp: Copyright 1887 by George C. Cox. Mounted on grey paper 
inscribed: “Walt Whitman Sept. 87.” 

Bound with a portion of the original ms, of Dr. R. M. Bucke's Walt Whitman, 1883. 


REPRODUCTION on heavy paper of portrait used in November Boughs, 1888. 
Saunders 100. 854 x 614 in. 


Autographed by Whitman in blue pencil. 
Laid in h. L. Traubel's In Re Walt Whitman (1898). 


PnHorocnAPH by C. F. Spieler, Philadelphia, ca. 1888. Saunders 101. 8! /,, x 
514 in. Unmounted. 
Another copy is laid in copy 1 of November Boughs, 1888. 
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Paorocrarx by Dr. William Reeder. Saunders 115. 4°/,,x3%4 in. Un- 
mounted. 


Paorocrars by Thomas Eakins, 1891. Saunders 118. 3% x 274 in. Mounted 
on paper and bound in copy 1 of Complete Poems & Prose of Walt Whitman, 
1888. 


PaorocraPrx of Whitman's house in Camden. 974 x 756 in. Unmounted. 


Puotrocrars of Whitman's tomb with Horace Traubel and Laurens Maynard 
standing near it. 854 x 474 in. Mounted on heavy cardboard. 


Signed and dated in pencil: "Photo by Laurens Maynard Feby. 16. 1895." 
“Inscribed on back: "Photo. Feby. 16. 1896 [sic] Traubel next to Tomb — I am standing in 


. shadow — Laurens Maynard For Dr. R. M. Bucke.” 


Group II 


CARICATURE in color by Max Beerbohm, entitled Walt Whitman, Inciting the 
Bird of Freedom to Soar. 1254 x 7% in. 


PENCIL drawing by Cloyd L. Boykin, signed by the artist. 954 x6% in. In 


paper mat. 


Bronze medallion portrait signed: Jerome Connor sc.; after the photograph 
by Eakins (Saunders 120). Diameter: 66 mm. Mounted on wood. 
With note by Mr. Lion attached to the back: “One of three copies.” 


LinoLEum cut by Vlastislav Hofman, signed by the artist. 11 x 734 in. Tipped 
to a cardboard mount. 


Ercuinc by Thomas Johnson after the photograph by Cox (Saunders 95); 
in three proof states, each signed by the artist. 10 x 774 — 1034 x 8 in. In paper 
folder. 


Ercuinc by Thomas Johnson, signed by the artist. 915/16 x 734 in. In paper 
folder. 


Ercuinc by Joseph Margulies after photograph by Cox (Saunders 95); 
signed by the artist. 777 x 6 in. In paper folder. 
Inscribed by Mr. Lion: “One copy was made and the plate destroyed.” 


Frcpmec by Jacques Reich after photograph by Thomas Eakins, 1891 
(Saunders 122); artist’s proof signed by Reich, 12 x 934 in. In paper folder. 


Ercuinc by Bernhardt Wall, 1920, signed by the artist. 65/,, x 5 in. In paper 
folder. 


One of four copies of the first state, 


Ercuinc by Bernhardt Wall, 1920, signed by the artist. 676 x 415/,, in. One of 
25 copies. Tipped to heavy brown paper. 
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POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Hare, Pen. "The Mystic Trumpeter,” ‘orchestral fantasy, op. 19 (after 
the poem of Walt Whitman) [by] Frederick Shepherd Converse. (In: Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Programme. Boston. 22cm. Season 88 (1918-19) 
Concert 6, p. 301-315) 


Program note. 


“The Mystic Trumpeter . . . as Whitman wrote it and published it in “As a Strong Bird," 
p. 902—308. 
“Music suggested by poems of Walt Whitman." p. 310—313. 


Harry, Sir Hamu-ron. By the Bivouac's Fitful Flame, song. The words by 
Walt Whitman. The music by Hamilton Harty. New York: Boosey & Co., 
c1912. 5 p. 85cm. 

With piano accompaniment. 


SAUNDERS, Henry ScpoLEY. A List of Whitman Music. [New York, n. d.] 31. 
glem. 


Title from label mounted on cover. 
Typewritten on leaves with the letterhead of Oscar Lion, New York. 


STANFORD, SIR CHARLES ViLLrERs. Elegiac Ode, the words from President 

Lincoln's burial hymn, by Walt Whitman, the music composed by C. Villiers 

Stanford. Op. 21. London and New York: Boosey & Co., c1884. 61 p. 28cm. 
With piano accompaniment; originally with orchestra. 


— — Songs of Faith. The poems by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, and Walt Whit- 
man. Composed by Charles Villiers Stanford (op. 97) [nos. 4-6] . . . Set x, 
Whitman. London and New York: Boosey & Co., c1908. 21 p. 31cm. 


With piano accompaniment. 
Contents: To the Soul. "Darest Thou Now.” — Tears, “Tears! Tears! Tears! In the Night.” — 
Joy, Shipmate, Joy. 


Vrionwes, Curistos, and Rosina Vrionwes. Out of the Rolling Ocean the 
Crowd, for women’s voices. Poem by Walt Whitman. [Music by] Christos 
and Rosina Vrionides. New York: M. Baron, c1940. 4 p. 27 cm. 


Score: SSAA. 
In ms. on p. 1: "To Oscar Lion with the compliments of the composers Christos and Rosina 
Vrionides.” 


—— Washington's Monument, for mixed chorus. | Poem by] Walt Whitman. 
[Music by] Christos and Rosina Vrionides. New York: M. Baron, c1940. 
12 p. 27cm. 


With piano accompaniment. 

First line: Ah, not this marble dead and cold. 

In ms. on p. [1] "To Oscar Lion, with the compliments of the composers Christos and 
Rosina Vnonides.” 
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Woop, Caanrzs. Dirge for Two Veterans. The poem by Walt Whitman set 
to music for bass solo, chorus and orchestra by Charles Wood. Vocal score. 
London, New York and Toronto: Boosey & Co., c1901. Pl. no. H.3296. 19 p. 
26cm. 

wika i 

get Ss The last em lightly falls. 
—— Ethiopia Saluting the Colours, song. The words by Walt Whitman. 
The music by Charles Wood. London, New York and Toronto: Boosey & 
Co., c1898. Pl. no. H.2180. 5 p. 36cm. 

Edition "in A>.” 

For low voice with piano accompaniment. 

First line: "Who are you, dusky woman.” 

O Captain! My captain! Song. The words by Walt Whitman. The 
music by Charles Wood. London, New York and Toronto: Boosey & Co., 
c1899. Pl. no. (H.2465) 7 p. 36cm. 

With piano accompaniment. 





(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


PUBLICATIONS 


A CATALOGUE of the present exhibition of first editions, manuscripts, auto- 
graph letters, etc., Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Years of Fulfilment, 1804-1858, 
compiled by Dr. John D. Gordan, the Curator of the Berg Collection, has’ 
been published. As in previous catalogues, Dr. Gordan follows his distin- 
guished pattern of annotation upon which the Time Literary Supplement 
enthusiatically commented in connection with the Gissing “show” (see the 
Bulletin, July, p. 360). This Hawthorne catalogue covers the growth of the 
author until he sailed to Liverpool to enter consular service. As Dr. Gordan 
concludes, “The next decade was hidden [Hawthorne died in 1864]. It was 
for Nathaniel Hawthorne, the new United States Consul to Liverpool, the 
most famous American author of his generation, that the Niagara fired a 
salute as she left Boston harbor.” Unhappily, the Library must charge 90 
cents each for this catalogue; it will appear serially in the Bulletin for those 
who care to wait. | 


THE SMALL edition of George Arents Book Collecting — As I Have Found It 
left so many unfilled orders that the Library has reprinted it. Several libraries 
have taken quantities, the farthermost being in New Zealand. A Swedish 
publisher has received permission from Mr. Arents and the Library to trans- 
late the little essay. Price 15 cents each; quantity rates. 


GIFTS 


Mn. and Mns. TukoponE M. LndugNTHAL, San Mateo, California — When 
the "Printing-Uninhibited" exhibition was dismantled, the Library received 
most of the items shown as gifts of the various printers represented. Among 
these additions to the private press collection were eleven imprints of Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore M. Lilienthal's Quercus Press of San Mateo, California. 
Recently Mr. and Mrs. Lilienthal have generously added to their previous 
gift a group of eight pamphlets and sixteen broadsides which they printed 
between 1939 and 1954. 


Princess JEAN DE MERODE, Brussels, Belgium — Epitaphier de la Maison de 
Merode, recueil de sources épigraphiques, heraldiques & artistiques. Brus- 
sels, Éditions Tradition et Vie, 1952. Edition limited to 250 copies. 
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Mr. Lester Zero, New York City — Clippings, photographs, programs, 


scripts, and other theatrical material, given during the period January-June, 
1954. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, AUGUST, 19854 


DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1954 the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 71,629. They consulted 
199,818 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 228,127. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 785,527. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 41,824 
volumes and 18,415 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 1,854 volumes, 6,785 pamphlets and 249 maps. The Circulation De- 
partment received as gifts 1,022 volumes and 60 pamphlets. 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR AUGUST, 1954 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 














TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 
BRONX 

Allerton = = . . wow LoL E EVE See 
Bookmobile No. 2ł- ~ = = = - Ee BESCH gees 
Bookmobile No. BT- = = = = - ON TO CENE 
City Island IL! pns Ev. a. cer (em 1,985 1,814 871 
Clasons Point `, a . . . . . 7,159 5,001 2,158 
Eastchester f — =- — — — - = de SE SE 
Fordham - . . . = a 26,751 19,825 7,126 
Grand Concourse = a à mo . - a EE Ge dob 
Gun Hilt- - = - - - - - UN S Tm 
High Bridge -~ . . . . . >- 20,189 14,595 5,594 
Hunts Point = =. a à ow c x 11,061 7,518 8,545 
Jerome Park = oo . - .- . - du PER eg 
Kingsbridge .. e _ uo 18,109 9,838 3,271 
Melcourt - ao ao ow. = oe 9,848 1,821 1,529 
Melrose - . . «© . . . «= 11,486 8,753 2,683 
Morrisania Eus e. e ene. MM Gee . Se 6,502 4,550 2,012 
Mosholu . . . . . -. . L. 19,918 9,780 10,188 
Mott Haven —~ = . . o E 9,095 6,231 2,864 
Parkchester - . . WwW . v 24,532 16,678 7,854 
Pelham =- = a ue. ^ ën n um 7,664 4,279 3,385 
Riverdale |. . . . wo. . = 5,820 3,229 9,591 
Sedgwick =, o =- č = č = = = = 6,271 3,944 2,827 
Thrggs Neck. ~ . . >= Mo m eet 
Tremont So fo ea 14,020 10,885 8,185 
University Heights ` m . . =- > 6,776 4,543 2,238 
Van Cortlandtt =~ = = = — = eds ae pare 
Van Nest f — mm = n UN ccs 
Wakefield a m mo eS dE 11,983 8,170 8,813 
West Farms = . . . UT Ga 15,649 10,236 5,413 
Westchester Square. m ~ — >- 12,057 9,302 2,755 
Woodstock Se TE 4,997 2,721 1,570 
Woodlawnf - - = - - = = ades PNIS Re 
Extension Service = = . . ç = = 1,355 199 1,156 
SUBTOTALS Sa. wee 241,632 163,160 18,472 

MANHATTAN 

Agui "E DEC 5,826 8,459 2,867 
Bloomingdale - m . . = >= 24,447 21,990 2,457 
Cathedral |. . . . wo. . - 10,988 10,334 654 
Central Children's Room bes ` er" dm 2,818 Ge 2,318 
Central Circulation ~ . . . = L_ 79,529 19,529 ur 
Chatham Square ~ ~ — = = - 6,548 4,910 1,638 
Columbia . . . . . . = = 8,911 8,011 SD 
Columbus ao. dd. Ebo we um 6,529 5,075 854 
Countee Cullen RETE 5,152 3,623 1,529 

Donnell . . . . . . -. - m s Lo 
Epiphany = = à e = «= 15,834 18,516 2,918 
58th Street x EE S 17,519 17,519 WR 
Fort Washington = . . . . = 23,852 19,401 3,951 
George Bruce = = . . . . an 5,621 4,030 1,591 
Hamilton Fish Park. m . . = = 0,758 6,004 8,754 
Hamilton Grange = . = = = >= 12,009 9,660 2,349 
Harlem Library = m - - = >= 4,214 3,036 1,238 
Hudson Park .—. . . . = = 9,732 8,660 1,079 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR AUGUST, 1954 — Concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 
MANHATTAN, continued 


Inwood . . . 
Jackson Square  . 
Macomb's Bridge 

Muhlenberg - . 
Music Library ~- - 
Nathan Straus . = m _ 
96th Street TERN ET 
115th Street T - a . a 
125th Street t _ rf 
Ottendorfer d d 

Riverside . . . . a 
St Agnes ne = Je 

Seward Park -2 = . . 
67th Street ` — 
Teachers’ Library — 


Washington Heights 


Webster _ = = 
Yorkville . . ., n >- 
Extension Service `. n  . 


SUBTOTALS TEE 


RICHMOND 


Bookmobile No. 311- ~ — 
Great Kills "EM DC 
Huguenot Dark? . =. - 
New Dorp Se uh. — 
Port Richmond - = .  — 
Princes Bayf - ~ = - 
St.George. - = ç = ç >- 
erm Beach - . è n  _ 

tapleton . =- . . = 

t HT - - = - 
eg SEN 
West New Brighton Sa, 
Extension Service . … — 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Bronx Reference Center .. 
Library for the Blind 

Municipal 
Municipal Reference . 
Picture Collection * . |. L 
Schomburg Collection .  — 


SUBTOTALS Se ves 
GRAND TOTALS . _ 


CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July-August, 


1954 - - = 
* Not included in total. 
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Archives and Record Center _ e 


+ Branch closed. 
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Exhibitions in the Central Building 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN SEPTEMBER 


SELECTIONS FROM THE HENRY GEORGE COLLECTION ` Room 228 : 


Books, manuscripts and personalia from one of the older collections of the Library. 
Featured is George's manuscript of Progress d» Poverty. 


TOYS AND GAMES Room 78 
Specimens from the collection of the Central Children’s Room. 


COMPOSERS’ MANUSCRIPTS IN FACSIMILE Room 84 
From the collecHons of the Music Division. 


TWENTY-FIVE TREASURES OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY Main Lossy 
Both books and manuscripts are being shown. 


AUTHORS AS MAP MAKERS SRD FLOOR CORRIDOR SOUTH 
Mainly imaginative maps by such authors as Mark Twain and R. L. Stevenson. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: THE YEARS OF FULFILMENT, 1804-1853 Room 318 


Books and manuscripts mainly from the Berg Collection. A catalogue will appear in 
the late summer. 


ARENTS COLLECTION ACQUISITIONS Room 324 


A selection of books and manuscripts added to this collection relating to tobacco during 
the past year; an annual review. In the Arents Room. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK SaD FLOOR Corripor NORTH 


Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints, 
In the North Print Gallery. ' 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WASHINGION IRVING SnD FLoon Connmon 


Selections from the Seli and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. : 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Rer Froon Coramor 
Examples.of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 818 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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The Waite-Smith “Tarot” 
A Footnote ro The Waste Land 


By GERTRUDE MOAKLEY 
Cataloging Office, Circulation Department 


F you leaf through any book about T. S. Eliot, the name of his most famous 

poem, The Waste Land, leaps to your eye from nearly every page. Many 
years have passed since Eliot, like Dante “nel mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita," wrote his account of his own vision of Hell. 

The critics have made good use of this time to discover each of the allusions 
in the poem, and Eliot has given their explications the apparent consent of 
his silence. Yet at one point he seems to have innocently misled them. 


Madame Sosostris, famous clairvoyante, 

Had a bad cold, nevertheless 

Is known to be the wisest woman in Europe, 
With a wicked. pack of cards. 


So begins the Tarot section of the poem, and in his notes on the passage 
Eliot mentions "the traditional pack" of Tarot cards. What is the reader to 
think he meant by this? The Tarot cards of France and Italy, whose designs 
have scarcely changed at all in five hundred years? Or one of the pseudo- 
Egyptian packs invented for the occultist trade? The critics have quite 
naturally assumed that Eliot knew what he was talking about. Yet I think it 
can be shown that he did not; that his Tarot was actually a very modern one 
drawn by Pamela Colman Smith under the direction of Arthur E. Waite. 

But first, what is the Tarot? It is a pack of seventy-eight cards, obviously 
akin to our English and American playing-cards. There are four suits: swords, 
cups, wands and coins. Each suit has four face-cards (king, queen, knight 
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and page) and ten pip-cards. The other twenty-two cards are the Atouts, or 
Greater Trumps. Each of these is the picture of a different personage or 
scene, and each is numbered: 1 Le Bateleur, o. La Papesse, m. L'Impératrice, 
and so on, ending with Le Mat, which sometimes bears the interesting 
number 0. In some French packs Juno and Jupiter take the place of La 
Papesse and Le Pape, and this suggests that all of the Trumps represent pagan 
gods.! Like our own playing-cards, the Tarot 
VW JCT À Ñ is used both in games and in divination. The 
À Za ty P occultists claim that the divinatory use is 
d fr the true and original one, and this claim was 
enthusiastically accepted by Jessie Weston, 
whose From Ritual to Romance underlies 
so much of The Waste Land. 

Waite did not go along with most of the 
occultist theories, though he contributed a 
tongue-in-cheek preface to a book by the oc- 
cultist Papus. Instead, he designed a Tarot of 
his own, and had it drawn by Miss Smith. He 
explained the meaning of his cards in a book, 
The Pictorial Key to the Tarot, in which all 
of the cards were reproduced. It was pub- 
lished in England under that title in 1910 
and appeared eight years later in the 
United States under the title, The Illus- 
trated Key to the Tarot ... by L. W. de 
Laurence, with the same text, the same il- 
lustrations, and the same first-person refer- 
ences to Waite's other writings. In this form 
it may still be bought, together with a pack of the cards, in stores which sell 
supplies for magicians and practical jokers. It is also listed (under a third alias, 
Tarot Cards and Key to Tarot) in Books in Print, and may therefore be 
procured through any bookstore. 
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(Paris, 1922) 


1 Cf. Catherine Perry Hargrave's, A history of Playing Cards and a Bibliography of Cards and 
Gaming, p. 87; also Jean Seznec's, The Survival of the Pagan Gods, p. 94-95, 162-165, and the 
picture of Jupiter in a bishop's mitre on p. 157. For pictures of the usual French Tarot, see 
Le Tarot de Marseille, by Paul Marteau, in which each of the seventy-eight cards is beautifully 
reproduced in color. For the oldest Tarots see Jeux de Tarots et de cartes numérales du 14. au 18, 
Siècle . .,. publiée par la Societé des Bibliophiles Français. The most extensive of the occultist 
works is Le Tarot des Bohémiens, by Papus. There is a good article on the divinatory use of 
the Tarot in Kurt Seligmann's History of Magic. 
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Each of the forty pip-cards of the Waite-Smith pack is a picture card. 
This is unusual, for the only picture cards in the ordinary Tarot are the 
court cards and the Trumps. 

It is this circumstance which arouses the suspicion that Eliot must have 
seen the Waite-Smith Tarot rather than any other, and the suspicion becomes 
a certainty when we examine the two cards mentioned by name in his notes 

to The Waste Land. 


“Here is the Man with Three Staves,” 







says Madame Sosostris in the poem, and the gc 
notes tell us that this is “an authentic mem- MN 
ber of the Tarot pack.” Now in the ordinary E 
Tarot the three of wands is simply three 
crossed sticks, but in Waite's pack it is the 
picture of a man standing with his back to 
us, looking out over the sea, on which ships 
are sailing. He is a successful merchant 
prince, Waite says, and those are his ships. 
He is dressed in long, full robes, and around 
him are the three staves, planted in the 
ground, and putting forth leaves like all the 
wands of this pack. “Staves” is an unusual 
name for the suit of wands, yet both Waite 
and Eliot use it in referring to this partic- in 
ular card. THE HANGED MAN. 
None of the other suit-cards appears in yyictration from Arthur Edward 
the poem, but Waite’s suit-cards may easily Waite's The Pictorial Key to the Tarot 
have suggested those invented by Eliot. (London, 1922) 
"Belladonna, the Lady of the Rocks" might be the name of the two of swords, 
which is the picture of a blindfolded woman who holds up the two swords. 
Behind her is the sea, with several rocky islets. The queens of wands, swords 
and cups, sitting enthroned in desolate places, may have contributed some- 
thing to Eliot's fictitious Lady. The “drowned Phoenician Sailor" would not 
seem to be an outsider if he lay among the sorrowful figures of the suit of 
swords: the prostrate figure pierced by ten swords, the mourning woman 
with nine swords above her, the woman who stands bound and blindfolded 
with eight swords thrust into the ground beside her. The king of cups may 
well be Eliot’s Fisher King, for he wears a fish pendant at his throat, and is 
enthroned on the sea. 
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The Hanged Man is the other card named by Eliot in his notes. Of it he 
says, "The Hanged Man ...fits my purpose in two ways: because he is 
associated in my mind with the Hanged God of Frazer, and because I 
associate him with the hooded figure in the passage of the disciples to 
Emmaaus in Part v." 

The Hanged Man is a picture card in all Tarots, for he is one of the Trumps, 
but in the ordinary Tarot there is little but the fact that he is hanging to 
suggest the Hanged God. Linde, considering the relation between cards 
and chess in his Geschichte und Litteratur des Schachspiels, calls him 
“Kunstler ( Akrobat)," and that is probably all he was intended to be. He is 
suspended by one ankle from the horizontal beam of a crude rectangular 
framework. His free leg is bent across the other, his hands are hidden behind 
his back, and his face is without expression. | 

Waites Hanged Man is in the same position, but he is a noble figure with 
a brilliant nimbus around his head. A Tau cross takes the place of the 
rectangular framework, and the commentary calls the card a symbol of the 
relation between the Divine and the Universe, in which we may find intima- 
tions of a great awakening. We are asked to note that the cross is a living 
tree, and that "the face expresses deep entrancement, not suffering." 

This induces us to reverse the card and examine the face. The card is now 
the picture of a dancer, poised on one toe and with his hands resting lightly 
on his hips; he is clearly absorbed in a contemplation of which his dance is 
the necessary expression. This reversal is obviously the great awakening of 
which the commentary speaks; it is an allegory of the soul’s union with God. 

It is characteristic of Waite’s commentary that it draws our attention to 
one thing by mentioning another. In the court cards of the suit of wands, 
for instance, the commentary mentions the lions emblazoned on the king’s 
throne, and thus makes us notice the Ouroboros-like lizards which appear 
not only there, but on the garments of all the male court cards of the suit. 
The commentary on the fourteenth Trump points out the symbols on the 
forehead and breast of Temperance, and thus draws our attention to the 
Tetragrammaton formed by the folds in the yoke of his robe. 

The connection of the Hanged Man with the hooded figure isnot so clear. 
Probably another Trump, the Hermit, who is the only important hooded 
figure in this Tarot, and himself a symbol of attainment, had blended with 
the Hanged Man in Eliot's imagination. The Hermit is about to step forward; 
he uses a pilgrim's staff, and carries a lantern in which shines the Star of 
David. He may have reminded Eliot of the risen Christ, the "stranger in 
Jerusalem," unknown to his two disciples as he walked beside them to 
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Emmaus. The star in his lantern recalls the enlightenment of those "who 
have the Self as a lamp,"? and may further account for the connection with 
the Hanged Man. 

It is possible that the “one-eyed” theme, which occurs again in The Cocktail 
Party, is also connected with the Hanged Man. Odin, who paid the price of 
an eye to obtain all wisdom, is one of the Hanged Gods of Frazer. His remain- 
ing eye is the Sun, another of the Trumps, and perhaps it is suggested by 
the nimbus of the Hanged Man. 

A further bit of evidence is provided by the blank card which Madame 
Sosostris finds on her table: 

"and this card, 
Which is blank, is something he carries on his back, 
Which I am forbidden to see." 

The Tarot packs sold today at occultist shops sometimes include a few 
blank cards, but there is only one conspicuous reference to them in the Tarot 
literature published before The Waste Land was written, and that is in item 
xiv of the bibliography at the end of Waite's book. It is a reference to an 
article in an obscure magazine, The Platonist. The anonymous author believed 
that there were twenty-two additional "esoteric keys" in the true Tarot, and 
that their designs would be supernaturally revealed to adepts who provided 
themselves with the requisite number of blank cards. 

It is curious that Waite himself seems never to have given a thought to 
the possibility that his own work had helped to influence The Waste Land. 
In his autobiography, written in the late 1930s, there is no mention of Eliot, 
even in connection with Jessie Weston, with whom Waite carried on a mild 
literary war over the meaning of the Grail romances. Perhaps he was too 
preoccupied with his special concerns to take an interest in the literary world. 

Eliot seems to have been equally uninterested in Waite. He evidently had 
no reason to go deeply into the subject, and took it for granted that Waite's 
Tarot was the traditional one. Since the drawings agreed so well with 
From Ritual to Romance and The Golden Bough, there was no reason to 
look further. He admits in his notes that he is “not familiar with the exact 
constitution of the Tarot pack," and this implies that he gave Waite's book 
only superficial attention. Nevertheless it accounts for much of the imagery 
of the poem, and critics who know The Waste Land well can doubtless find 
more than I have suggested here. 


2 From the Digha Nikaya, translated thus in Alan Watts’ The Supreme Identity, p. 42. The Star 
of David is a familiar Christian symbol of the Incarnation, one of its triangles re i 
Man and the other the Godhead. SE 


Mrs. ‘Theodore L. Bailey's Gift to the 
Noah Webster Collection 


HE Library has recently received as a gift of Mrs. Theodore L. Bailey a 
collection of fourteen editions of Noah Webster's famous speller and 
other works, hitherto lacking from this Library's outstanding Webster collec- 
tion. These books were presented by Mrs. Bailey as a tribute to her aunt, 
Mrs. Emily Ellsworth Ford Skeel, biographer and bibliographer of Noah 
Webster. The gift is a particularly appropriate and welcome one, not only 
because of the Library's strong Noah Webster holdings both in manuscript 
and printed form (most of which were received as gifts of the Ford family), 
but also because Mrs. Skeel’s bibliography of her ancestor's publications is at 
present being edited by Dr. Edwin H. Carpenter, Jr., for publication by the 
Library. 

The most important volume in Mrs. Bailey's gift is a copy in the original 
binding of the first edition of Webster's speller, published at Hartford in 1783 
under the rather ponderous title: A Grammatical Institute, of the English 
Language, Comprising, Án easy, concise, and systematic Method of Educa- 
tion, Designed for the Use of English Schools in America. In Three Parts. 
Part I. Containing, A new and accurate Standard of Pronunciation. This little 
book of 119 pages, considered a landmark in the development of popular 
education in America, has become a real rarity, not more than seven copies 
being recorded at the present time. This is not surprising in view of the fact 
that it immediately became one of the most popular school books ever 
printed. Most copies were undoubtedly worn out by the thousands of school 
children for whom it was a daily text. The present copy has suffered some- 
what at the hands of early users, by the loss of a few pages. Nevertheless it is 
an extremely important addition to the Library’s shelves, filling, as it does, the 
most serious gap in our Noah Webster collection. 

Mrs. Bailey's gift also includes a very fine copy of a scarce edition of Part n 
of A Grammatical Institute, the “Plain and Comprehensive Grammar.” This 
edition, printed by Young and M'Culloch in Philadelphia in 1787, was the 
first to be issued in that city, and contains the first revision of the text of the 

ammar. 

A first edition of another of Webster's text books is the Elements of Useful 
Knowledge. Volume I, published at Hartford in 1802. The Library has had 
for many years in the Ford Collection the first editions of volume two (1804), 
volume three (1808) and volume four (1812), so that it is particularly 
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gratifying to be able to add the elusive first edition of volume one, thereby 
completing our set. 


The following short-title list of the volumes in the Bailey gift is arranged 
in chronological order: 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE, OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE... Part x. Hart- 
ford, Hudson and Goodwin, for the author [1783] 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE... Part x. Phila- 
delphia, Young and M'Culloch, 1787. 


ELEMENTS op ÜskrunL KNOWLEDGE. Volume 1... Hartford, Hudson & 
Goodwin, 1802. 


An AMERICAN SELECTION, OF Lessons IN READING AND SPEAKING... Second 
edition. Utica, Asahel Seward, 1807. 


An AMERICAN SELECTION OF LESSONS IN READING AND SPEAKING... A New 
Edition ... Boston, Isaiah Thomas and Ebenezer T. Andrews, 1807. 


THE AMERICAN SPELLING Book . .. Thirtieth Revised Impression, Phila- 
delphia, Johnson & Warner, 1809. 


THE AMERICAN SPELLING Book... The Revised Impression ... Baltimore, 


Joseph Jewett, 1829. 
Tae ELEMENTARY SPELLING Book ... Brattleborough, Vt, Holbrook & 
Fessenden, 1829. 
THE ELEMENTARY SPELLING Book... Boston, Carter, Hendee & Co., 1832. 
AN IMPROVED GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ... New Haven, 


Durrie and Peck, 1833. 


Tug ELEMENTARY SpeELLING Book ... Concord, N. H., Roby, Kimball, 
and Merrill, 1838. | 


Tee ELEMENTARY SPELLING Book ... Concord, N. H., Roby, Kimball, 
& Merrill, 1840. 


A Primary SCHOOL Pronouncing DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLisx LAN- 
GUAGE; abridged... by William G. Webster. New York, Huntington and 
Savage, 1850. 


Tae PICTORIAL ELEMENTARY SPELLING Book ... New York, George F. 
Cooledge & Brother [n. d.] 
L. M. STARK 
Chief of the Reserve Division 


The Library of William Congreve 


By Jonn C. Hopces 
Universtty of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Bibliotheca Gul:™ Congreve, Armigeri (IIT) 


186 Dennis (Jno.) Select Works 2 Vols/Large Paper 
John Dennis (1657-1734). The select works of Mr. John Dennis. 
In two volumes. London, for John Darby, 1718. 8°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry. 


187 —— Remarks on Prince Arthur 

Remarks on a book entituled, Prince Arthur, an heroick poem. 
With some general critical observations, and several new remarks 
upon Virgil. London, for S. Heyrick and R. Sare, 1696. 8°. 

Wing D1040. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Clark. 


188 —— Remarks on ye Fable of ye Bees 


Vice and luxury publick mischiefs: or Remarks on a book intituled 
The fable of the bees; or, Private vices publick benefits. London, for 
W. Mears, 1724. 8°, 

BM; Haro, Folg, Texas, Hunt. 


189 — Original Letters 

Original letters, familiar, moral and critical. London, for W. 
Mears, 1721. 2 vol. in 1. 8°. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Foie, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


190 Dacier (Madame) Anacreon et Sapho 


Anne Lefèvre, afterwards Doder (1654-1720). Les poesies 
d'Anacreon et de Sapho, traduites de grec en frangois, avec des 
remarques. A Amst chez Paul Marret, 1699. 12°. 


BM; Harv, Williamsburg Colonial. 


191 —— Comedies de Terence 8 Tom. 


Les comedies de Terence, traduites en francois, avec des re- 
marques, par Madame Dacler. A Amsterdam, aux dépens de Gaspar 
Fritsch, 1708. 3 tom. 12°. 


BM; Chicago. 


192 —— Comedies d'Aristophane 

Comedies grecques d' Aristophane. Traduites en francois, avec des 
notes critiques, & un examen de chaque piece selon les regles du 
theatre. Par Madame Dacier. A Paris, chez Denys Thierry et Claude 
Barbin, 1692. 12°. 

BM; Harv, Boston Public, NYP. 

Congreve’s copy, with the signature “W: Congreve” on the title 
page, is now in the Boston Public Library. 
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Forma. Editio. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


4°, 


12°. 


12°. 


12°, 


Ib.1718. 


1b.1696. 


Ib.1724. 


Ib.1721. 


Amst.1699. 


Ib.1708. 


Tb.1692. 


Theca 


38 


25 


25 


25 
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193 —— L’Odysseé d'Homere 8 Tom: 12°. Paris.1716. 18 
Ee d'Homere, traduite en frangois, avec des remarques 


par Madame Dacier. Paris, aux dépens de Rigaud, 1716. 3 tom. 12°. 
BM; LC. 
194 L'Iliade d'Homere 3 Tom. 19°. bt. 18 





L'Iliade d'Homere, traduite en françois, avec des remarques par 
Madame Dacier. Paris, chez Rigaud, 1711. 3 tom. 12°. 


BM; Harv, LC. 


195 de la Corruption du Goust 12?.  Ib.1714. 18 
Des causes de la corruption du goust., A Paris, aux dépens de 

Rigaud, 1714. 12°. 
BM; Yale, NYP, Michigan, Clark. 


196 — Homers Iliad Translated/by Mr Ozell 12°. London1712. 6 
5 Vols: 


The Iliad . . . with notes. To which axe prefix'd, a SECH preface, 
and the life of Homer, by Madam Dacier. Done from the French 
by Mr. Ozell, [Broome, and Oldisworth]. London, by C. James. for 
Bernard Líntott, 1712. 5 vol. 12°. 


BM; LC. 





197 —— (Monsieur) Trag. de Sophocle 12°. Amst.1693. 25 


André Dacier (1651-1722). L'OEdipe et l'Electre de Sophocle, 
... Traduites en françois avec des remarques. A Paris, chez Claude 
Barbin, 1692. 12°. 





BM. 
À copy of an Amsterdam edition of 1693 has not been found. 
198 Poetique d Aristote 12°. Th.1692. 12 


La oe d’Aristote, contenant les regles les plus exactes pour 
juger du poeme herüíque, & des pieces de théâtre. . . . Traduite en 
françois . . . par Mr. [André] Dacier. A Amsterdam, chez George 
Gallet, 1692. 12°. 


Bodleian; Harv, Newberry. 
In the manuscript List the “Ib.” is crossed through, but nothing 


is substituted. For Congreve's Latin translation of the Poetica see 
No. 8. 


199 Oeuvres d Horace en Lat/et Francois 10 12° 1b.1708. 18 


Tomr. 
Troisiéme edition . . . augmentée par l'auteur. 10 tom. A Paris, 
J.-B.-Christophe Ballard, 1709. 12°. 
BM; Haro, LC. 


200 Dale (Sam.) Pharmacologia 2 Vol 12°. London 1710. 4 


Samuel Dale (1659?-1739). Pharmacologia, seu Manuductio ad 
materiam medicam. .. . Iterata editio, emendata & aucta. Londini, 
apud Benj. Walford, 1710. 12°. 


BM; Missouri Botanical Garden. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


201 —— Lat. 1 Vol. 
Entry by the third hand. 
Pharmacologiae . 

Smith & Benj. Walford, 17 705 12 
BM; U.S. Surgeon General’s Office. 


202 Dion Cassiuss History Abridgd by Xiphilin./ 
Translated by Mr Manning/2 Vols;.; 
London, for A. & J. Churchill, 1704. 8°. 
BM; Haro, LC, California. 


208 Dodwell’s (Hen.) Epistolary Discourse/about 
ye Soul 
Henry Dodwell (1641-1711). An epistolary discourse, provin 
from the Scriptures . . . that the soul is a prin p naturally moral: 
but Ger e actually by the pleasure of God. London, for 
R. Smith, 1708. 8°, 
BM; Haro, NYP, Texas. 


204 Discourse of ye Grounds & Reasons/of Christian 
Religion 
Anthony Collins (1676-1729). A discourse of the grounds and 
reasons of the Christian religion. In two parts. London, [no printer 
given], 1724. 8°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Newberry, California. 


205 Doctrine of Chances or Method of/Calculating 
ye Probability/of Events in Play 
Abraham de Moivre (1687-1754). The doctrine of chances: or, 
A method of calculating the probability of events in play. London, 
by W. Pearson for the author, 1718. 4°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, John Crerar. 


206 Don Quixote Vida y Hechos 2 Tom. 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (1547-1616). Vida y hechos del 
ingenioso Cavallero Don Quixote de la Mancha. Amberes, H. y C. 
(or J. B.) Verdussen, 1697. 2 tom. 8*. 

BM; Harv, NYP, LC. 


207 Ditto Parte 1 


En Bruselas, Juan Mommarte, 1662, 2 tom. 8°. 

BM; Harv, LC. 

Congreve had only the first of two parts. Compare item No. 179 
in the Leeds Sale, 1690, where a copy of this edition was described 

as "Parte Primera only (should be iwo)." 


208 Translated into English 

The history of the valorous and witty-knight-errant, Don-Quixote, 
of the Mancha. Translated out of the Spanish; now newly corrected 
and amended. London, by Richard Hodkinsonne, for Andrew 
Crooke, 1652. fol. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 184 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


lementum. Londini, impensis Sam. 








Forma. Editlo. 
1705 

8°. Ib.1704. 

8°. 1b.1708. 

8°. Ib.1724. 

4^. Ib.1718. 

8°. Amberes 1687. 

8°. Bruss.1662 

Fol Lond.l652. 


18 


14 


14 


11 
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Forma. Editio. 


209 done into English 2 Vols. 4". ` Ib.1620. 
The history of Don-Quichote. London, for Ed. Blounte, 1620. 

2 vol. 4*. 
STC 4916—4917. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Virginia, Hunt. 





210 Don Quicbotto Histoire en 4 Tom. 12*. Paris 1679. 


Histoire de l'admirable Don Quixotte de la Manche. A Paris, chez 
Claude Barbin, 1678. 4 tom. 12°. 

BN. 

A copy of the second edition, 1679, has not been found. 


211 Demosthenes Orations, done from ye Greek/by 12°.  Ib.1702. 
Several Hands 
Demosthenes (3857-3822 B. C.). Several orations of Demosthenes. 
. . . English’d from the Greek by several hands, London, for Jacob 
Tonson, 1702. 12°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Chicago. 


212 ——- Philippiques avec Remarques 4*. Thid.1701. 


Philippiques de Démosthéne, avec des remarques. A Paris, chez 
la veuve de Claude Barbin, 1701. 4°, 
BN; Yale. 


218 Dispensatory, Compleat English, by Quincy 8*. 1b.1718. 
John Quincy (d. 1722). Pharmacopoeia officinalis & extem- 

poranea: or, A compleat English dispensatory. London, A. Bell, 

etc., 1718. 8°. 
BM; Michigan. 


214 of ye Royal College by Ditto 8". — Yb1721. 
The dispensatory of the Royal College of Physicians. London, by 

W. Bowyer, for R. qc ey B. Took, D. Midwinter, R. Smith, W. 

and J. Innys, and J. Osborn, 1721. 8°. 
BM; Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. ` 


215 — by Salmon & Bates 4th Edit. 8°. Ib.1718. 
William Salmon (1644-1718). Pharmacoposia Bateana: or Bate's 

dispensatory. . . . The fourth edition. London, for W. Innys, 1718. 8°. 
BM; Richmond (Va.) Academy of Medicine. 


216 —— London, by Salmon 7th Edit. 8°. Ib.1707. 


Pharmacopcela Londinensis: or, The new London dispensatory. 
. .. The seventh edition, corrected and amended. London, by 
. Dawks, for R. Chiswell, M. Wotton, J. Walthoe, G. Conyers, 
" Nicholson, J. Sprint, and T. Ballard, 1707. 8°. 

Wellcome Historical Medical Library (London). 


217 2d. Part, or Doron Medicum,/by Salmon 8°. Ib.1718. 
Doron medicum: or, À supplement to the new London dis- 

pensatory. London, for T. Dawks, T. Bassett, J. Wright, and 

R. Chiswell, 1683. 8°. 
BM; Harv. 
A copy of a 1718 edition has not been found. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


218 London by Culpeper 
See No. 128. 


219 E. of Danby's Letters Duke of Leeds 


Thomas Osborne, Ist Duke of Leeds (1831-1712). Copies and 
extracts of some letters written to and from the Earl of Danby (now 
Duke of Leeds) in the years 1676, 1677, and 1678. London, for John 
Nicholson, 1710. 8°. 


BM; Yale, Newberry. 





220 Discourse upon Gondibert Vide Davenant 
See No. 178. 


221 Cullpepers Dispensatory and English physn;; 
Entry by the second hand. 


Nicholas Culpeper (1616-1654), Pharmacopoela Londinensis; or 
The London dispensatory. London, for George Sawbridge, 1675. 8°. 

Royal College of Physicians (London), Cambridge; Cushing 
Library (Yale Medical School). 


Congreve's No. 221 was probably made up of this work bound 
with Culpeper’s The English Physitian, which appeared in 1653 and 
many later editions. 


222 2 Dissertations concerning Sense, the Imagina- 
tion, &cr.] 
Entry by the third hand. 
[Zachary Mayne (fl. 1728)]. Two dissertations con sense, 


and the imagination, With an essay on consciousness. London, for 
J. Tonson, 1728. 8°. 


BM; Harv, LC, Chicago. 


223 Demosthene, Phillippiques traduites en Francois 
2 vol : 
Entry by the third hand. 
Demosthenes (885?-322 B. C.). Traduction des Philippiques de 
EE A Amsterdam, chez Pierre Mortier, 1888. 2 tom. small 
BN; Yale, LC. 


224 Dunton's Journal of the Sally Fleet 


Entry by the third hand. 

John Dunton, Mariner. A true Hus of the Sally fleet, with the 
roceedings of the voyage. London, by John Dawson for Thomas 
icholes, 1637. 4°. 

STC 7857. 

BM; NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


225 Daniels History vid. R. 


Entry by the third hand. 
See No. 528. 


Forma. 


12°. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


24° 


4° 


Editio, 
Ib.1654. 


Ib.1710 


Lon 1675. 


Lon. 1728 


Ams.1688 


Lon.1637 


Theca 
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226 Echard's (Laur.) History of England/from Julius Fol Lond1707. 16 
Caesar to ye End/of K. James Ist. Large Papr;. 
Laurence Echard (16709-1730). The history of England. From 
the first entrance of Julius Cæsar and the Romans, to the end of the 
reign of King James the First. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1707. fol. 
BM; Yale, LC, Michigan. 
Congreve had only the first of three volumes. 


227 Roman History — — 2 Vols. 8°. Ib.1698. 13 
The Roman history, from the building of the city, to the perfect 

settlement of the empire, etc. London, by T. Hodgkin, for M. Gilly- 

flower, etc., 1698-98. 2 vol. 8°. 
Wing E152. 
Cambridge; St. Benedict's College (Atchison, Kansas). 


228 Ditto continued 8 Vols/Large Paper 8°. Ib.1704. 18 
London, for Jacob Tonson (1704) and W. Freeman, etc. (1705, 

1708), 1704—1708. 8 vol. 8°. 
Bodletan; Boston Public, Oberlin. 


229 English Military Discipline 12°.  Ib.1680. 8 
English military discipline. Or, The way and method of exercising 

horse & foot. . .. With a treatise of all sorts of arms and engines 

of war. London, for Robert Harford, 1680. 8°. 


Wing E31054. 
BM; Harv, Hunt. 


230 Erasmi Adagiorum Epitome 12°. ^ Amst.1649. 5 


Desiderius Erasmus (14667-1538). Adagiorum D. Erasmi . . . 
epitome. Ex novissima Chiliadum ceu ipsorum fontium recognitione 
excerpta. . . . Cum indice rerum ac verborum. Amsterodami, apud 
Joan. Janssontum, 1649. 12°. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Chicago, Washington State. 








231 Essays & Characters [Microcosmographie] 12°. Lond.1629. 5 
John Earle, Bishop of Salisbury (1601P-1665). Micro-cosmog- 

raphie. Or, A peece of the world discovered; in essayes and char- 

acters. The fifth edition much enlarged. London, for Robert Allot, 

1629. 12^. 


STC 7442. 
BM; NYP, Folg, Illinois, Hunt. 


232 Eccles (Jno.) Collection of Songs for 1./2 & 8 Fol. -~-- 21 
Voices Gr. 
John Eccles (d. 1785). A collection of songs for one two and 
three voices together with such symphonys for violins or flutes as 


were by the author design'd for any of them. London, for J. Walsh, 
[1704]. fol. 


BM; Yale, NYP, Folg. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


233 Euremond (Monsr. de St.) Oeuvres/meslees 3 4°. 


Tom Grd. Papr./apud Tonson 


Charles de Marguetel de Saint-Denis, Seigneur de Saint-Évremond 
(1610-1703). Oeuvres meslées. . . . L. P. A Londres, chez Jacob 
Tonson, 1705. 3 tom. [2 tom. in 8]. 4°. 

BM; Folg. 

A copy of this edition was listed under No. 1146 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1930. 


234 Englishman, being ye Sequel of ye Guardian/ 
Large Papr. 

"s Richard Steele (1672-1729). London, by Sam. Buckley, 1714. 

BM; NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

À copy of this edition (not mentioned as Large Paper) was item 

No. 620 of the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


235 Ethereges (Sir Geo.) Plays & Poems 

Sir George Etherege (1635P-1691). The works of Sir George 
Etherege: containing his plays and poems. London, for H. H. and 
sold by J. Tonson and T. Bennet, 1704. 8°. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


236 Eustachii Summa Philosophis 


Eustacius, a Sancto Paulo. Summa philosophie quadripartita. 
Cantabrigiæ, ex officina Rogeri Danielis, 1640. 8°. 

STC 10578. 

BM; Haro, Yale, Chicago. 

Congreve's copy (in the Yale Library) bears this note on the front 
inside cover: "Gulielmus Congreve est verus Possessor hajus Libri 
ex Dono Henrici Luther." Apparently in the same handwriting are 
the dates 1682 and 1683 on the margin of the Preface, e the 
signature “W: Congreve” on page tii. ea Men signature appears 
at least four other times in the book. This book was bought by the 
Yale Library in 1942 from C. A. Stonehill, Ltd., who had the book 
in stock as early as 1937, stock No. 482, from some source that 
cannot now be traced. 


237 Epistolæ Obscurorum Virorum 


Ortwinus Gratius (1491-1542). Epistolarum obscurorum virorum, 
ad Dn. M. Ortwinum Gratium Volumina I. Francofurti ad Moenum, 
1624. 8°. 

BM. 


238 Egyptian History [Prodigies of Egypt] 

Murtadä ibn al-Khafif. The Steel history, treating of the 
pyramids, the inundation of the Nile, and other prodigies of Egypt, 
according to the opinions and traditions of the Arabians. Written 
originally in the Arabian tongue by Murtadi, the son of Gaphiphus. 
Rendered into French by Monsieur Vattier, . . . and done into 
English by J. Davies, of Kidwelly. London, by R: B. for W. Battersby 
(or Thomas Basset), 1672. 8°. 

Wing M3127—3128. 

BM; Harv, LC. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


London 1705. 


Lond.1714. 


Ib.1704. 


Cantabr 1040. 


Franc.1624. 


Lond.1672. 
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239 Elemens de L'Histoire p Vallemont 2 Tom. 
See No. 637. 


240 L'Ecole parfaite des Officiers de Bouche 
Entry by the third hand. 


L'escole parfaite des officiers de bouche, contenant, Le vra 
maistre-d'hostel. Le grand escuyer-trenchant, Le sommelier 
Le confiturier royal. Le cuisinier royal. Et le patissier royal. Seconde 
édition . . . corrigée. Paris, 1666. 12°. 


BM. 


The British Museum has also the seventh edition, Parls, 1715. 
A copy of a 1716 edition has not been found. 


24] Fabri (Tanaq) Epistolæ 

Tannequi Lefèbvre (1615-1672). Tanaquilli Fabri epistolæ. 
Pars prima, Editio altera priori emendatior. Salmurli, sumptibus 
Isaaci Desbordes & Joannis Lesnerli, 1674. 4°. 


BM; Haro, Newberry. 


249 Fontenelle (Mr. de) Histoire des Oracles 


Bernard Le Bovier de Fontenelle (1657-1757). Histoire des 
oracles. A Paris, chez Michel Brunet, 1698. 12°. 


BM; Gardner Sage (New Brunswick, N. J.). 


243 Entretiens sur la Pluralité/des Mondes 
Quatriéme édition. A Paris, chez Michel Brunet, 1698. 12°. 
BM. 


244 —— Nouveaux Dialogues des/Morts 2 Tom. 5. 
Edit;4 





Cinquiéme edition. A Paris, chez Michel Brunet, 1700. 2 tom. 12°. 


BM. 


245 —— Jugement de Pluton, sur les/2 Parties des 
Dialogues des/Morts 
À Paris, chez C. Blageart, 1684. 12*. 
BM; LC. 


248 ——— Poesies Pastorales 


Poesies pastorales. Avec un traité sur la nature de l'églogue, & 
une digression sur les anciens & les modernes. A Paris, chez Michel 
Brunet, 1698, 12°. 


BM. 


247 





Lettres Galantes de Monsieur/le Chevalier 
D’Her * * * 


Troisiéme edition. A Paris, chez Michel Brunet, 1599 [for 1699]. 
12^. 
BM; Hart. 


Forma. Editio. 


12°. 


12 


4°, 


12^, 


12°. 


12°. 


e e 


Paris 1099. 


Par.1716 


Salmuri 1674. 


Par.1698. 


Ib.1698. 


Ib.1700 


Ib.1684. 


Tb.1698. 


Ib.1699. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 
248 ’s Dialogues of ye Dead/Translated 


Fontenelle’s Dialogues of the dead, in three parts. . . . Translated 
from the French [by John Hughes]. London, for Jacob Tonson, 
1708. 8*. ! 





BM; Yale, Folg, Newberry, Clark. 
249 —— ’s Plurality of Worlds, Translated/by Mr 
Glanvil 


A plurality of worlds. Written in French by the author of the 
Dialogues of the dead. Translated into English by Mr. Clanvill. 
London, printed for R. W. and sold by Tho. Osbourne, 1702. 8°. 


BM; Haro, Library Company of Philadelphia, Clark. 


250 Fontaine (Mr. de la) Fables Choises/4 Tom. en 
2 Vol: 
Jean de la Fontaine (1621-1695). Fables choisies. Mises en vers. 
À Anvers, chez la veuve de Barthelémy Foppens, 1699. 4 parts in 
2 vol. 8°. 
Bodleian. 


251 Femmes des XII. Cesars p Mr. de/Servies 

Jacques Roergas de Serviez (1679-1727). Les femmes des douze 
cesars, contenant la vie & les intrigues secretes des imperatrices & 
femmes des premiers empereurs romains; où l'on voit les traits les 
plus interessants de l'histoire romaine. Tirée des anciens auteurs 
grecs & latins, avec des notes historique & critiques. À Paris, chez 
De Launay, 1718. 12^. 

BM; NYP, Illinois. 


252 Fullers (Tho.) Andronicus, or the/unfortunate 
Politician 

Thomas Fuller (1608-1661). Andronicus, or The unfortunate 
politician. Shewing sin; slowly punished. Right; surely rescued. 
London, by W. Wilson, for John Williams, 1646. 8°. 

Wing does not list a 1646 edition in 12°, but lists three editions 
of that year in 8°: Wing F2408—Bodleian; Union Theological 
Sem., Clark; Wing F2405--BM; Haro, Foie, Newberry; Wing F2406 
~~-Bodletan; Yale, Hunt. 


253 Filli di Sciro del Conte Guidubaldo 

Guido Ubaldo Bonarelli della Rovere (1563-1608). Filli di Sciro, 
favola pastorale. In Amsterdam, nella stamperia del S. D. Elsevier, 
1678. 32°. 

Bodleian. 


254 L. Florus —— Foliis deauratis. apd. Tonson 

Lucius Annæus Florus (2d century after Christ). Cui subjungitur 
Lucii Ampehi liber memorialis. Londini, ex officin& Jacobi Tonson, 
& Johannis Watts, 1715. 12°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Alma College (Michigan). 


Forma. Editio. 
8°. London 1708 


H 


12^. Ib.1702. 


8°. Anvers 1699 


12°, Paris 1718. 


12° Lond.1648. 


24°.  Amst.1678 


12°  Lond.1715 


Theca 
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255 Figgs Poems 

A collection of poems on several occasions. . . . To which is added 
a pastoral, entitled, The fond shepherdess. Dedicated to Mr. Con- 
E By Mrs. Sarah Fyge Egerton. London, to be sold by the 

oksellers, 1700. 8°. 

Folg, Texas, Clark. 

For the 1710(?) edition of this work see No. 461. 


258 Galliard's VI. Eng. Cantata's after/ye Italian 
Manner 
Johann Ernest Galliard (16872-1749). Six English cantatas after 
the Italian manner. London, for J. Walsh, [1716]. fol. [Words by 
Congreve and others.] 
BM; Haro. 


257 Gays (Jno.) Poems on Sevl. Occasions/Large 
Papr. 

John Gay (1685-1782). Poems on several occasions. London, for 
Jacob Tonson and Bernard Lintot, 1720. 4°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 

Three copies of this edition were in the Leeds Sale, 1930, as 
Nos. 257, 258, 259. Congreve’s name appears in the printed list of 
subscribers. 


258 ——— Trivia, or ye Art of Walking/London 
Streets. Large Paper 


London, for Bernard Lintot, [no date. 1716?]. 8°. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 258 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


259 Fables 
Entry by the third hand. 
London, for J. Tonson and J. Watts, 1727. 4°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Texas. 


260 Garth’s (Sam.) Dispensary, a Poem. L. Papr. 

Sir Samuel Garth (1681-1719). Fourth edition. London, printed 
and sold by John Nutt, 1700. 8°. 

Wing G276. 

BM; Haro, Princeton. 


261 Ditto 7th Editt 


The seventh edition. With several descriptions and episodes never 
before printed. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1714. 12°. 
BM; Harv, Folg, LC, Michigan, Clark. 








262 Guzman, ye Spanish Rogue, his Life 

Mateo Alemán (e, 1547-1614?). The rogue; or, The life of 
Guzman de Alfarache. [Translated into English by James Mabbe.] 
Oxford, by William Turner, for Robert Allot, 1630. fol. 

STC 290. 

BM; Haro, Yale, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy with “Will: Congreve” on the title page was item No. 9 
-in the Leeds Sale, 1930, is now in the Yale Library. 


12^. 


Fol. 


4°, 


8°. 


4° 


8°. 


12°. 


Fol. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


263 Gaze (Theod.) Gram. Institutionis Liber Primus 


Theodorus Gaza (1398-1478). Grammatices institutionis liber 
primus, sic translatus per Erasmum Roterodamum. Basileae apud 
Joannem Frobenium, 1516. 4°. [Imprint at the back. The ace 
ends with “Antuerpiæ. Anno MDXVI."] 


BM, Bibl. de Arsenal (Paris); Iowa. 


264 et Luciani Dialogi 70. Gr. Lat: 4 Schotto 
Bracketed with No. 368 in the manuscript. 


Lucian of Samosata (b.c. A. D. 120). Luciani Samosatensis 
deorum eae numero. 70. una cum interpretatione e regione latina. 
Argentine, Johannes Schottus, 1515, 4°. 

BM; Yale. 


265 Grammatices Græcæ Rudimenta, in Usum/ 
Schola Westmon. 
Richard Busby (1606-1695). Græcæ grammatices rudimenta. In 


usum schole regie Westmonasteriensis. Londini, ex officinâ Eliz 
Redmayne. 1693, 8°. 


Wing B6224. 
Bodleian; Washington and Lee. 


266 Godfrey of Bulloigne, done into Eng. Verse/by 
Edw. Fairfax 


Godfrey of Bulloigne: or The recovery of Jerusalem. Done into 
English heroical verse, by Edward Fairfax. London, by J. M. for 
H. Herringman, and are to be sold by Jos. Knight, and F. Saunders, 
1687. 8°. 

Congreve's copy could have belonged to any of the three issues 
of 1687: Wing T174 (By J. M. for H. Herringman )—BM; Harv, LC, 
Cincinnati; Wing T174A (By J. M. for G. Wells and A. Swalle)— 
Haro, Chicago; wee T174B (By J. M. for Ric. Chiswell, Ric. 
Bentley, Tho. Sawbridge, and Geo. Wells )—NYP, Illinois. 


(To be continued) 
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George Gissing, 1857-1903 


An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 
By Joan D. GORDAN 


INTRODUCTION 


H years ago there died on December 28 an English novelist who had 
painfully won for himself a small but enthusiastic following. The novelist 
was George Gissing and his following is, though still small, still enthusiastic. 
Before his early death at the age of forty-six, Gissing had published twenty- 
one novels, one collection of short stories, a travel book, and two volumes 
about Charles Dickens. There have been more than half-a-dozen posthumous 
publications. 

Like Dickens, Gissing is one of that group of authors who can be read for 
the picture they give of some of the social problems of their time. Social con- 
ditions and issues are of serious interest to them, and in the large sense they 
are historians of their period. Yet the best of these writers, like Dickens and 
Gissing, are primarily interested in the characters they are creating, and 
social conditions are merely one of the factors that make the characters work 
out their destinies as they do. Gissing has not been popular because he did 
not brighten his philosophy with present compensations and future hopes 
and because he did not have the gift of alleviating pain with laughter. But 
critics agree that in such novels as Demos, The Nether World, New Grub 
Street, Born in Exile, The Odd Women, The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft, to name only a few, his gifts are shown to be considerable and varied. 

The present exhibition focuses its attention upon Gissing's work more than 
his life. A copy of each of his books is shown — many of them inscribed and 
presented to friends. Letters, diaries and other documents are also displayed 
to bring out aspects of his working habits, his dealings with publishers and 
his relationships with friends and family. Enough of his life is emphasized to 
show the influence of personal experience on his work. There are, however, 
dark passages in his life upon which available information sheds very little 
light, and it is all too easy for the compiler of an exhibition such as this to 
go astray in attempting to piece together fragments of fact. 

Gissing has been the subject of comparatively few critical studies and of 
no detailed biography. There are a few biographical sketches, none more 
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than a chapter long, in standard reference books like the Dictionary of 
National Biography or in the form of an introduction to a critical study. 
Sometimes these sketches increase the readers perplexity by mysterious 
references to difficulties which are left unexplained. The nearest thing to a 
full biography is Letters of George Gissing to Members of his Family, ar- 
ranged by his brother and sister and with a preface by his son, and published 
in London in 1927. A quarter of a century ago there were many persons still 
living who might have been pained by a detailed presentation of Gissing's 
personal misfortunes, and the letters were chosen and edited with a dis- 
cretion that left all the mysteries intact. 

There has been in the last decade some revival of interest in Gissing, both 
as man and author, which is expected to bear fruit in this anniversary year. 
A critical study by Mabel Collins Donnelly, based upon research in primary 
background material, will soon be published by the Harvard University 
Press. The editing by Arthur C. Young of the correspondence of Gissing with 
one of his oldest friends, which is now in the Yale University Library, is near- 
ing completion. Another study, by Jacob Korg, is in preparation. The collec- 
tions of source material at Yale and in the Berg Collection of The New York 
Public Library are perhaps the two largest readily available to the public, 
though there are other fine collections in private hands. The purpose of this 
exhibition is to give some idea of why George Gissing is of interest as a 
personality and as a writer and to render some account of the Gissing re- 
sources of the Berg Collection. 

Àn exhibition worked up almost entirely from primary materials involves 
considerable labor, and the compiler wishes to thank all those who have most 
generously assisted him. He is especially grateful to other members of the 
staff of the Berg Collection: Miss Adelaide Smith, who has helped to clarify 
many obscure points and has painstakingly smoothed out snarls in the follow- 
ing descriptions, and to Miss Beatrice Landskroner, who has cheerfully 
typed a difficult manuscript. 
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THE CATALOGUE 


Manuscript agreement believed to be in Gissing's hand, signed and dated 
January 30, 1869. 


George Robert Gissing was born on November 22, 1857, in Wakefield in the West Riding. The 
town has been made famous to lovers of English literature by Oliver Goldsmith's Vicar and the 
whole countryside by the Brontë sisters. The bo s father, a p ceutical chemist of local note 
who wrote a book on the flora of Wakefield, had moved to Yorkshire from Suffolk, and the boy’s 
maternal grandfather was a solicitor of some fame in Droitwich, Worcestershire. George was the 
EE three boys — William and Algernon being the others — and two girls, Margaret 
and Ellen. 

The most important influence of George's childhood was his father. One of the future novelist’s 
life-long frends Morley Roberts (1857-1942), who wrote a biography of Gissing in the guise 
of fiction, The Private Life of Henry Maitland, spoke of the father as “a remarkable figure, a 
gentle, courtly and most kindly man. ... Maitland often used to speak, with a catch in his voice, 
of the way his father read to him ... Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Tennyson.” The elder Gissing 
also taught his son to appreciate Hogarth both as an artist and as a satirist. 

The agreement shown here reveals Gissing absorbed in the normal interests of a schoolboy. He 
and W. Shaw, as “joint proprietors” and “members of the Back Lane School ... for the season 
in which the game of marbles is played joined their whole stock of marbles. . . . If in the end they 
find that they do not get on well together they can seperate [sic].” As an afterthought they agreed 
to “deal fairly and honebly [sie] by each other in all things.” 


Envelope inscribed “Documents concerning the Public Peace” and two 
“warrants” believed to be in Gissing’s hand. 


Gissing and his friends R. McIntire and John Brown, who are described on the envelope as 
"inhabitants of the township of Wakefleld,” played their own version of cops and robbers. The 
“warrants” here displayed indicate that William Shaw, who must surely be the W. Shaw of the 
marble-pool, and “a stranger named Moore are about to commit a breach of the peace in the 
township of Wakefield.” The “warrants” were issued by John Snooks, Mayor, as a “means wereby 
[sic] the tranquility of the place may be kept and the peace of the neighborhood unmolested by 
any such brutal practices as are intended to be xh out." His Honor empowered "G. Gissing 
Constable . . . to take into custody any person committing a breach of the peace or anyone 
ading [sic] or abetting others with an intent to a similar purpose." The paper bears the embossed 
stamp of "Gissing, Pharmaceutical Chemist, Corn Market, Wakefield." 

Unhappily the absence of date on the "warrants" makes it impossible to be sure whether Wil- 
liam Shaw's fell intentions preceded or followed his agreement to "deal fairly and honebly” with 
G. Gissing. 


Notes made presumably at Lindow Grove School.’ 


With the death of his father in December, 1870, the troubles of George Gissing’s life may be 
said to begin. His days at the Back Lane School were numbered, and early in 1871 all Ce 
brothers were sent to boarding school at Lindow Grove, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. George was 
now nearly fourteen, a promising student. He was already showing the jk of social ease and the 
excess of intellectual confidence that, according to contemporaries, made him a difficult and 
unpopular adolescent as well as adult. 

The “List of Books" shown here, presumably drawn up during his two years or so at Lindow 
Grove, suggests a boy with tastes appropriate to his years. Twenty-six of James Fenimore Cooper's 
novels make up two-thirds of the list, which also includes Robinson Crusoe, The Lady of the Lake 
and Shakespeare. It is worth noting that Gissing was reading the history of England by his 
favorite, Dickens, later an important influence on his fiction. The list begins with a Greek pam. 
and contains Lempriére's classical dictionary, portents of Gissing's life-long interest in the civil- 
ization of the ancient world. 

Equally significant are these notes on Roman history on the back of which is written “Lindow 
Grove 1871 GRG. Notes taken Rom-Histry [sic] Class." It was the civilization of the Roman 
world that particularly enthralled Gissing and attracted him to Italy in later life. 
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Manuscript of the essay “John Milton.” 


The last page of this schoolboy essay carries the pencil note, “Lindow Grove 1871, GRG,” 
which Gissing probably added years after he left school. The large, regular copybook hand 
bears no resemblance to his mature handwriting. The ideas of the essay are conventional class- 
room ideas, though it is entertaining to read the future novelist’s TE that poetry is “perhaps 
the greatest instrument of the education, and the enlightenment, of the g public,” 


Drawing book. 

Another interest of Gissing’s which developed during his days at Lindow Grove was sketching. 
The sketchbook shown here contains classroom drawings of geometrical forms as well as sketches 
from nature. It is open to a pen and ink “copy from my sketch from nature. July 31/72. Roche 
Abbey.” Roche Abbey, the ruin of a twelfth-century Cistercian foundation, lies between York and 
Sheffísld at no great distance from Wakefield. On his later journeys to Italy and Greece the 
ability to sketch added much to Gissing's pleasure. 


Manuscript notes on Ravenna. 


In the spring of 1872 Gissing's intellectual growth revealed itself when he came out first in 
Great Britain in the Oxford local examination. This achievement led to his being granted a 
scholarshtp for three sessions at Owens College, Manchester, now Manchester University. Owens, 
not yet a quarter-century old, he intended to use as a stepping-stone to one of the older univer- 
sities and to a career as a classical scholar. 

Gissing entered in the summer of 1874 and scholastically he won high honors. Among the 
many prizes he attained was Professor A. W. Ward's English poetry prize, which he won at the 
end of his first session with a poem on Ravenna. The poem dealt with the founding of the city 
and its history up to the Dark Ages — a subject indicative of his interests in Rome. The page of 
notes shown here seems to have been made in connection with the poem. 

Gissing's life in Manchester was not all academic. One effect of his concentration upon study 
was a desire to seek relaxation in an intense emotional relationship, natural enough to a boy in 
his teens with any sexual curiosity. The location of Owens College at the time made acquaintance 
with street girls easy. "The entrance . . . was d by a very Scylla and Chan of dis- 
reputable licensed houses," an official history ot the College recalls. "On the one hand . . . was 
the Dog Inn, a fully licensed house with dnd room, at the back of which shocking scenes were 
enacted. On the other hand was a beerhouse of an equally dangerous character." Though exactly 
what happened to Gissing is still shrouded in mystery, the unhappy sequence of events is 
believed to have occurred thus. 

At seventeen or eighteen Gissing fell in love with a street girl younger than he whom he called 
Nell. The girl was extravagant by nature and already fond of drink. Her way of earning a living 
was understandably ee to her young lover. Gissing oe her all the money he could spare 
from his meager funds, then began petty pilfering around the ced d and in the spring of 1876 
fell into a trap. Obviously his career at Owens was over and so were his dreams of a distinguished 
academic career. 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated 71 Bartlett Street, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, November 18, 1876. 


Gissing is sald to have spent some time in prison, though he had not yet reached the age of 
nineteen at the time of his disgrace, and then to have been a clerk in Liverpool. By early October, 
1876, he had decided to try his luck in the United States and was dready in Boston. The letter 
to his younger brother shown here suggests that he must have acclimatized himself rapidly in 
order to write so knowledgeably of the Hayes election, of Belle patenting of the telephone, and 
of the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. It is significant to find that he was trying to earn a 
living by journalism: "I have just been writing some 'Sketches of Life in an English Manufactur- 
ing Town. I have sent them to one of our Magazines, but have not heard yet whether they 
are accepted." 

At first Gissing prospered in Boston: he obtained a teaching position in a high school in 
Waltham, Massachusetts. But something went wrong, and he left Waltham. He is said almost to 
have died of starvation in Troy, New York, subsisting for several days only on peanuts, and to 
have thought of killing himself at Niagara Falls. He got as far west as Chicago, where he man- 
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aged to sell “a sto — week (three columns) for the leading daily paper, for each of which 
I was paid 18 dollars," e wrote his brother. He even sold a tale about the Farne Islands to 
Appleton's Journal for $45. Many of his iences he used for the American travels of his 
character Whelpdale in the chapter entitled "Interim" in New Grub Street. 

All the time he was in touch by letter with Nell; after her death he found among her pitiful 
effects his letters "away back to the American time." It seems to have taken about a year for him 
to decide that his new start in the United States was a failure, And if Whelpdale's experiences 
can be followed in this detail, Gissing had to write home for money enough to return to England. 
He certainly left debts behind in Boston and boxes of clothes, books and manuscripts as security. 


Brownie. Now First Reprinted from 'The Chicago Tribune Together with 
Six Other Stories Attributed to Him. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1981. 


During the 1920s the ingenuity of four American scholars — Christopher Hagerup, George 
Everett Hastings, Thomas Ollive Mabbott and Vincent Starrett, working separately and in col- 
laboration — resurrected from the pages of three newspapers eleven stories that were probably 
written by Gissing during his bleak s in Chicago. The newspapers were the Tribune, the 
Journal and the Post. The stories are entitled “Sins of the Fathers,” “R.LP.,” “Too Dearly Bought,” 
"The Death-Clock,” “The Serpent Charm," “The Warden’s Daughter," “Gretchen,” “Twenty 
Pounds," “Joseph Yates’ Temptation,” "Dead-and Alive" and "Brownie." Of these "Too Dearly 
Bought,” “Gretchen,” and "Brownie" are signed G.R.G. and the other eight have been attributed 
to him on other evidence. The first of the stories to be published was “Sins of the Fathers,” and 
the last, "Brownie"; these appeared in the Tribune for March 10 and July 29, 1877. Seven of the 
stories were reprinted for the first time in book form in the volume shown here. 

From the Reserve Division. 


Fragment of the manuscript of a story. 


Early in October, 1877, Gissing returned to England and very soon afterwards married Nell. 
He was now just twenty, and his marriage was to inaugurate what must surely have been the 
unhappiest decade of his life. He and his wife settled in London before the end of the year, and 
almost immediately he began to write a novel. He was already launched upon the story by the 
middle of January, 1878, progessing when in good stride “at the rate of about 12 pp. (foolscap) 
a day," as he informed his brother Algernon. 

At the end of February he was hoping to complete the novel in another thirty days, but his 
interest was diverted by an attempt to write "for the magazines.” Late in May he asked Algemon, 
who was studying law, for some legal details that may have been wanted for the novel: “A man 
intends to shoot one person but under an error shoots another instead: what punishment would 
he receive? Don't be alarmed at the nature of the question; it merely has its rise in fictitious 
exigencies. Moreover, a man is Sex tried for murder and during the trial another gives himself 
up as the real murderer. How would legal proceedings be conducted?" While the composition of 
the story dragged on, he kept alive by tutoring a pupil or two for a shilling an hour. 

The novel had been completed, submitted to a publisher and turned down by July 24, 1878. 
"Just what I anticipated," he wrote Algernon. "The next must be better." It is impossible to be 
sure whether "about 300 pp. of the novel I have on hand" which Gissing had sent off in mid- 
November to his brother Will "to read and criticize" was the novel that had recently been refused 
or was "the next." The ori letter definitely reads "on hand" and not "in hand," but why 
should Gissing have sent only part of a completed manuscript, if “about 800 pages" refers to the 
rejected nov 

The story was never published; the manuscript has apparently disappeared; the very title 
is unrecorded. Yet the scrap of paper shown here may well be a fragment of a discarded page of 
the novel. The verso was used for an undated note to Algernon who wrote on the serap “Feb 
1878.” The paper appears to be the same as that upon which Gissing wrote letters in 1878. 


Autograph letter to William Gissing, dated 5 Hanover St., Islington [London] 
February 26, 1880. 


Despite the failure of his initial attempt at selling a novel, Gissing began the story that was 
to be his first published book about the first of June, 1879. On June 21 he referred to it as “my 
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long neglected novel" — neglected because for a fortnight or so he had been preoccupied with 
the idea of investing a legacy of £300 in a house. The house would provide a roof for himself and 
Nell and income from lodgers. He dropped the scheme after much ferment and returned to his 
story, then called Far, Far Away. Though he found writing hard at times, he finished the book 
early in November. 

Far, Far Away was sent first to Chatto and Windus, who returned it with conventional A 
before the end of December, 1879. Finding the title "a trifle sentimental," Gissing renamed the 
novel Workers in the Dawn and despatched it to Smith, Elder. This firm promptly rejected it as 
“deficient in dramatic interest.” Before the end of January it had also been turned down by 
Sampson Low "on account of its rationalistic tendency, and certain details of a profligate char- 
acter." Next he sent it to Kegan Paul, who also returned it for reasons now unknown. 

Undaunted by refusals, Gissmg insisted to Algernon, “Yes I do feel sure that fiction is m 
forte.” He immediately began “another long novel,” and decided to use his own funds to publis 
Workers in the Dawn. For £100, to be paid in three installments, he arranged that Remington 
would bring out the book in three volumes to sell at a guinea, would pay him two-thirds of the 
profits after deducting about £20 for advertising expenses, and would render half-yearly accounts. 

The contract was signed on February 26, 1880, as he informed his brother William in the letter 
shown here. It is to be noted that he did not tell his family that he was using some of his precious 
legacy to subsidize the book. 


Autograph letter to Smith, Elder and Company, dated 5 Hanover Street, 
Islington [London] December 29, 1879. 


In the brief note shown here Gissing announced to Smith, Elder in formal terms that he had 
that morning sent them the manuscript of Workers in the Dawn. The conventional request that 
they consider "its fitness (or otherwise) for publication" does not suggest the emotion that must 
have gone into the writing of the stiff phrases. He signed himself C. R. Gissing. 


Workers in the Dawn. A Novel. In Three Volumes. By George R. Gissing. 
London: Remington, 1880. 


Though Gissing had told his brother William that he ee Workers in the Dawn to appear 
at the end of March or the E of E the date of publication was presumably closer to 
the day on which he presented the co own here to his brother Algernon — May 28, 1880. 
William did not live to see the three volumes: he died about the first of April when he was barely 
twenty. Only with this novel did Gissing use his middle initial, ^R." 

Workers in the Dawn provided the author more disappomtments than satisfactions, Though 
he protested some of the remarks in the review in the Afhenæum, he called it “rather an attractive 
review," but the criticism in the Spectator he denounced as "outrageously [unjust] in many re- 
spects.” His letters abound with explanations of the purpose of the book: “It is a novel . . . of 
social questions, and the principal cters are earnest young people striving for improvement 
in...the dawn of a new phase of our civilization." He eei da on his theme: “I attack the 
criminal negligence of governments which . . . neglect . . . terrible social evils which should have 
been long since sternly grappled with. . . . As regards religious matters, I plainly seek to show the 
nobility of a faith dispensing with all we are accustomed to call religion, and EN for its only 
creed a belief in the sibility of intellectual and moral progress." 

The sale of the book at 2]/ a copy, was a harsh disillusionment. By early autumn only twenty- 
nine copies had been sold. Remington failed to make the first semi-annual accounting and, when 
prodded, reported forty-nine copies sold by the end of 1880, the author's profit being sixteen 
shillings after advertising Gg Little more could have come in: in the memorandum “Ac- 
count of Books &c 1880-1898” which he made and which is now at Yale, Gissing lists his royalties 
from Workers in the Dawn at £0-0-0. 


Original manuscript of “Cain and Abel,” signed G. R. Gissing. 

In the days of waiting while Workers in the Dawn was going the rounds of publishers, Gissing 
kept his hand in and his hopes up by trying short stories. “At present,” he wrote Algernon on 
January 2, 1880, "I have gone desperately to work on a few short stories and novelettes, which I 
mean to sow broadcast among magazines and papers hoping that some at least may take root. I 
have tonight finished a horrible story — ‘Cain and Abel, the writing of which has made me 
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shiver. It is rather in Poe's style, be it said. It is a tale of two brothers. The elder is christened 
Abel, after his father, and the younger through a curious circumstance received the name of 
Cain. The name haunts him like a Fate, and he ends as the convicted murderer of his brother 
Abel. Rather horrible this, eh? But I assure you that it is dreadfully effective.” 

Despite Gissing’s opinion of the story it was apparently not sold. There are no compositor's marks 
on the manuscript shown here, and the title does not appear in any collection of his short stories, 
He refused to be discouraged, and a month later reiterated to Algernon: “In the meantime I 
write hard at small tales, of which I have several in the hands of magazine editors. If none of 
these are taken, I shall be au désespoir. Then I must very seriously begin to think of some business 
or other, even if it be in the position of draper’s clerk.” 

Though the broadcast sowing of short stories seems to have produced little or nothing at the 
moment, sometime during 1880 Gissing opened a connection with a Russian periodical, Le Mes- 
sager de l'Europe of St. Petersburg, to which he contributed articles. For these he received £32 
a year. In May, 1881, the editors surprised him with "the four numbers for this year." 


Original manuscript of "My Clerical Rival,” signed George R. Gissing. 

It seems likely that "My Clerical Rival" is, like "Cain and Abel," one of the "short stories and 
novelettes" which Gissing was working on at the beginning of 1880. Both manuscripts are signed 
with the middle initial R, which he was soon to drop, and both carry the same address, 5 Hanover 
Street, Islington, where he was living apparently from December, 1879, until July, 1880. As the 
manuscript of "My Clerical Rival" bears no compositor's marks, it also is presumably unpublished. 


Original manuscript of “An Heiress on Condition,” signed George R. Gissing. 

The manuscript of "An Heiress on Condition" carries the same indications as the manuscripts 
of “Cain and Abel" and "My Clerical Rival" that it was written at the beginning of 1880. The 
absence of compositor's mais suggests that it, too, was not published during Gissing's lifetime. 
It was, however, "privately printed for the Pennell Club" of Philadelphia in 1923 in an edition of 
"forty-eight numbered copies." Number 42 of these copies is also on display. 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated 55 Wornington Road, West- 
bourne Park [London] April 24, 1881. 


In the midst of disappointments over the publication of Workers in the Dawn, Gissing had 
affirmed his faith in his ability by declaring to his brother Will on February 26, 1880, that he 
would begin “a new novel at once.” “I have written 8 chapters — about half the first volume,” 
he announced on March 20, at which time he was considering Will-o-the-Wisps as a title. Profit- 
ing by his experience with Workers in the Dawn, with which he was now dissatisfied, he was 
oo “hour after hour in thinking of my characters and making their very forms, looks, tones 
absolutely vivid. before my mental eye.” 

By the end of May he had completed the first volume of the new novel and had read it to his 
friend Eduard Bertz (1853~?), the German critic, who as a young man lived in London. Bertz 
thought it “an improvement on Workers,” which at the very moment of publication Gissing felt 
he had outgrown. Will-o-the-Wisps seems to have met the same fate even before it was published. 
It was apparently abandoned. Despite what the action must have cost him, this was only the first 
of many such abandonments. 

Perhaps the most important result of the publication of Workers was the friendship that grew 
out of Gissing's sending a copy to Frederic Harrison (1881-1923), the positivist philosopher, 
writer and editor. Harrison did what he could to push the novel, engaged Gissing as a tutor for 
his sons and made a real friend of him. He strengthened the young writer's interest in positivism 
and acted as adviser in general. He may have been nsible for the working plan which Gissin 
described to Algernon with such satisfaction: "My plan is, as soon as the Hs begin wo 
again, to get up at six, get breakfast over by seven, and write at novel till ten, when I have to go 
to the boys. I thus get three hours in the first freshness of morning strength. For I find that to 
sit down to fiction after a whole day of hard teaching requires an effort almost beyond my 

hysical strength." 
j De oeil to be sure on just what novel Gissing was working when he wrote the letter 
shown here. It may still have been Will-o-the-Wisps or perhaps Mrs. Grundy’s Enemies, which 
is the next story identiflable by title, or even some unknown and discarded attempt. 
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Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated 55 Wornington Road, West- 
bourne Park [London] May 4, 1881. 


The struggle that Gissing was undergoing to write his novels and then to find a publisher must 
be viewed against the background of his domestic life at the time, Very little material bearing on 
his marriage with Nell has been released by the family and not much of that is widely known. The 
letter shown here gives a glimpse of the strain he worked under: "I am getting most frightfully 
nervous, indeed so completely nervous that I dread the slightest variation from my hum-drum 
life. The door-bell ringing, even, or the postman's sudden knock puts me into palpitation & head- 
swimming, & I don't know what. This is very greatly the consequence, I know, of home circum- 
stances, & I ae they will continue to work upon me. I only hope I shan’t be rendered incapable 
of literary work.” 

Nell was constantly in the hospital poc ee from alcoholism and an occupational 
disease. The latter was the cause of acute distress on Gissing’s part, especially when he was 
berated by doctors as the source of his wife's trouble. She became subject to seizures — perhaps 
the result of drunkenness — and would collapse in the street. Gissing would be sent for to get her 
and could well have learned to fear the ringing of the doorbell. He could not invite his sisters 
to his home: when Madge visited London in May, 1881, he arranged to meet her in museums and 
art galleries. Occasionally he and Nell would separate, but when she pled to be taken back, he 
would consent. The relationship, however, was becoming unbearable. 


Autograph letter to George Bentley, dated 17 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea 
[London] December 14, 1883. 


Mrs. Grundy’s Enemies is the first novel following Workers in the Dawn of which the history 
can be traced with some precision. At the beginning of June, 1882, Gissing wrote his brother 
alga “Am getting on with a piece of work just now than for the last two years. One 
volume as good as finished, and, on the whole, better than Workers. It is the last attempt. This 
failing, some other serious course will have to be taken.” The story referred to was apparently 
Mrs. Grundy's Enemies, and Gissing viewed it ag a portent, a turning point in his literary 
ambitions. Ironically, the novel became a sort of mirage of success, a symbol of Gissing’s share 
of literary prizes. 

Mrs. Grundy was completed by September 3 and submitted at once to Smith, Elder, who 
promptly refused it as "too painful to please the ordinary novel reader. . . .” In all likelihood it 
was rejected by other publishers before it was accepted around Christmas time by Bentley, who 
offered £50. This was a delightful improvement over losing £100 on Workers. “The last attempt” 
seemed to have succeeded. 

The fate of Mrs. Grundy, however, turned out to be typical of the meager rewards Gissing re- 
ceived for his labor. Though Bentley had the story set up in type almost at once, by February, 
1883, he became worried over the harshness of the book and wanted Gissing “to soften certain 
features in some of the description and dialogue.” Guided by Harrison, Gissing was willing to 
make changes “within reasonable limits” and tried to get the publisher to suggest alterations. 
The miserable business dragged on all year, without any clear decidua from Bentley. It would 
seem, however, that Gissing received his £50. During the summer of 1883 he looked to Bentley's 
payment for encouragement: “The cash is paid," he reminded Algernon on August 23, “& you 
may be sure the get it back at the earliest possible date.” 

In the letter deen here Gissing attempted to force the publisher to act by threatening to send 
out his next novel. The ruse did not work, and in the summer of 1884 he undertook to rewrite 
Mrs. Grundy for Bentley. “This morning I completed Vol 1 of “Mrs G.,” he wrote Algernon on 
August 25, “after more toil than I anticipated. Vols 2 & 3 will have to be entirely re-written 
excepting some thirty pages. It won’t be done till end of September at best. But the thing is 
vastly improved. I had got ashamed of a good deal of the old stuff: it was very weak.” By mid- 
October the revision of” all three volumes was in Bentley’s hands. At this point Mrs. Grundy 
disappears. The manuscript and proofs of the story have never been found. ° 
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In a black wooden box, with a letter from Anne Montgomerie Traubel, dated 
April 17, 1923, presenting them to Oscar Lion. 


A Prece of red sealing wax in a wooden box lined with green velour. With 
card inscribed: "For Oscar Lion, a bit of Walt Whitman's sealing wax just 
as he left it. A[nne]. M[ontgomerie]. T[raubel]. 1928." 


A WoopEN book-shaped box made for Horace Traubel, covered with the 
green cloth casing of the Author's Edition of Leaves of Grass, 1882; marbled 
edges. The letters "U-V" have been added in gilt on spine below the original 
lettering. 
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Issued without ispiece (portrait). 
Bibliography, p. [168 


Born, HELENA. Whitman's Ideal Dem- 

ocracy, and Other Writings. With a 

biography by the editor, Helen Tufts. 

Boston: Printed at the Everett Press, 

1902. xxxvi, 88 p. mounted port. 19cm. 
No. 85 of 500 coples printed. 


Boyer, CHARLES Goen, The Old 
Houses in Camden, New Jersey; an 
address delivered before the City His- 
tory Society of Camden, New Jersey, 
May 10, 1920. Revised and reprinted 
from the West Jersey Press, October 23, 
1920. [Camden, N. J.] Privately printed, 
1920, 15 p. illus. 23cm. (His: Annals of 
Camden. No. 1) 


“Edition limited to 150 copies. This is 
no. 146.” 


Brooks, VAN Weck, The Times of Mel- 
ville and Whitman. [1. edition] [New 
York] Dutton, 1947. vi, 489 p. 23cm. 

Volume 3 of the author's series on the his- 
tory of the literary life in America. 
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BucHANAN, Rosert WiLLIAMS. David 
Gray, and Other Essays, Chiefly on 
Poetry. London: S. Low, Son, and 
Marston, 1868. vi, 318 p. 18cm. 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman: 


——- The Fleshly School of Poetry, and 
Other Phenomena of the Day. London: 
Strahan, 1872. xi, 97 p. 20cm. 

“The nucleus of the following essay was 
published . . . in the Contemporary Review, 
with the signature “Thomas Maitland’ affixed 
to it.” 

"Walt Whitman,” p. 96-97. 


—— A Look Round Literature. Lon- 
don: Ward and Downey, 1887. xi, 386 p. 
20cm. 

au autograph of Adolph Rupp, March, 


Buckg, Ricwarp MAURICE, editor. Cos- 
mic Consciousness: a Study in the Evo- 
lution of the Human Mind. [1. edition] 
Philadelphia: Innes & Sons, 1901. xviii, 
318 p. 30cm. 

“Limited to 500 copies.” No. 232. 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 

A.L.S. signed by the editor, A.L.S. signed 
A.W.F., typewritten letter signed R. M. Bucke, 


all addressed to H. Buxton Forman and mis- 
cellaneous clippings inserted. 


—— Cosmic Consciousness; a Study in 
the Evolution of the Human Mind. 
1905 edition. Philadelphia: Innes & 
Sons, 1905. zem, 318 p. port. 26cm. 


—— Manuscripts, Autograph Letters, 
First Editions and Portraits of Walt 
Whitman, formerly the property of the 
late Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke . . . 
purchased st public sale in London, 
England, by the Ulysses Bookshop, 
Ltd., or by private treaty by Dr. Jacob 
Schwartz, London, England. To be dis- 
pérsed at public sale, April 15 and 16, 
by order of Dr. Jacob Schwartz, in- 
dividually and as president of the 
Ulysses Bookshop . . . Foreword by 
Christopher Morley. New York: Amer- 
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ican Art Association, Anderson Gal- 
leries, 1936. 127 p. facsims. 25cm. 


Portrait of Whitman mounted on cover. 
Priced. 


—— Second copy. 
—— —— Third copy. 


Walt Whitman. Philadelphia: D. 
McKay, 1883. 236 p. plates, ports., fac- 
sim., geneal, table. 20cm. 

Authors autographed presentation copy to 
H. Buxton Forman. 30 June 1886. 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 

A.L.S. by the author, a photo of Bucke, 
and announcement of the book inserted. 


——— Walt Whitman. To which is added 
English critics on Walt Whitman, edited 
by Edward Dowden. Glasgow: Wilson 
& McCormick, 1884. 255 p. illus., ports., 
facsim. 21cm. 








Burroucss, Joan. Birds and Poets, with 
Other Papers. New York: Hurd and 
Houghton, 1877. 263 p. 17cm. 
Fra t of a ms. ohn Burroughs (21) 
ES by J ghs 


—— Notes on Walt Whitman, as Poet 
and Person. [l. edition, 1. issue] New 
York: American News Co., 1867. 108 p. 
18cm. 

“There is much reason to believe that Whit- 
man edited the book with care and wrote large 
portions of it himself." — Wells, Carolyn. A 
Concise Bibliography of the Works of Walt 
Whitman (Boston, 1922), p. 82. 

Presentation copy to Oscar Wilde from 
Henry Abbey. August 31, 1882. 

——— Notes on Walt Whitman, as Poet 
and Person. 2. edition. New York: J. S. 
Redfield, 1871. 126 p. 20cm. 

“Supplemen Notes,” dated: , 1871, 
a 
—— Whitman; a Study. [Riverside edi- 
tion] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1896. 
268 p. port. 20cm. ( His; Writings. v. 10) 

“Inscribed for Oscar Lion [signed] John 
Burroughs," ms. note tipped in. 


Burton, Bann, Literary Leaders of 
America; a class-book on American 
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Books, continued 
Buxton, RICHARD, continued 
literature. New York: Scribner, 1904. 


xi, 318 p. 20cm. 
Bibliography, p. 317—318. 


Byron, May CLARISSA (GiILLINGTON). 
A Day with Walt Whitman, by Maurice 
Clare [pseud.] London: Hodder & 
Stoughton [1912] [48] 2 col plates. 
21cm. (Her: Days with the Poets) 
Mounted colored portrait on cover. 


Cari, MWILLIANM Trmotay. A Plea for 
Shakespeare and Whitman; some find- 
SCH for persons who like to do their 

g. Brooklyn: W. T. Call, 


1914. 62 P. 16cm. 
Author’s auto a resentation copy to 
George A. Wardlaw, A 4 15, 1915. Së 


CANBY, HENRY Weg Walt Whitman, 

an American; a study in biography. Bos- 

ton: Houghton on 1943. viii, 381 p. 

16 plates (incl. ports.) 22cm. 
Bibliography, p. [871]-375. 


CARPENTER, Epwanp. Days with Walt 
Whitman. With some notes on his life 
and work. London: G. Allen, 1906. viii, 
186 p. ports. 20cm. 


— — Some Friends of Walt Whitman; 
& study in sex-psychology. London: 
Printed for the Society by J. E. Francis, 
Athenaeum Press [1924] 16 p. 22cm. 
(British Society for the Study of Sex 
Psychology. Publication no. 13) 
Presentation copy to Oscar Lion. 


CARPENTER, GEORGE Rice. Walt Whit- 
man. New York: Macmillan, 1909. v, 
175 p. 20cm. (English Men of Letters ) 


CATEL, JEAN. Faux sens. Montpellier: 
[Éditions de l'Ane d'or] Cause, Graille 
& Castelnau, imprimeurs, 1927. 93 p. 
26cm 


808 copies printed. “800 exemplaires sur 
vergé bouffant numérotés de 9 à 308. P 

Includes selections from the poetry of John 
Keats translated into French, 

Authors autographed presentation copy to 
Oscar Lion. 
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Three A.L.S. by Jean Catel relating to Walt 


CHENEY, Joan Vance. That Dome in 
Air; thoughts on poetry and the poets. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1895. 238 p. 
19cm. 


CLARKE, WiLLIAM., Walt Whitman. Lon- 

don: Swan Sonnenschein; New York: 

Macmillan, 1892. 132 p. port. l7cm. 

( The Dilettante Library. 10) 
Bibliographical footnotes. 


— — Walt Whitman. A new and cheaper 
issue. London: A. C. Fifield, 1906. 132 p. 
port. 18cm. 

Bibliographical footnotes. 


CowrrÉ War WearMan DE Paris. Ex- 
position Walt Whitman, du 20 avril au 
20 juin 1926. [Paris: Shakespeare & Co., 
1926] 12 p. 22cm. 

“Cette exposition est organisée par le Comité 
Walt Whitman de Paris, pour contribuer à 


l'érection d'un monument Walt Whitman à 
New-York." 


Conway, MoNcunE Danrgr. Autobiog- 
raphy, Memories and Experiences. [1. 
edition] Boston: Houghton, Mifilin, 
1904. 2 v. plates, ports., facsims. 23cm. 

One of 100 uncut copies. 

With autograph of the author. 

"Moncure Conway Dead," n aper cli 

» Gwépap P- 


ping i 
With bookplate of Dorothy Furman, 


Cook, Roy Jay, compiler. One Hundred 
and One Famous Poems. Revised edi- 
tion. With a prose supplement. Chicago: 
R. J. Cook, 1924. 186 p. ports. 21cm. 
Preface signed: R. J. Cook, publisher. 


CORBETT, ELIZABETH Francis. Walt; the 
Good Gray Poet Speaks for Himself. 
New York: Stokes, 1928. 330 p. 20cm. 


Corner, James Henry. Richard Maurice 
Bucke; a sketch. Revised edition.’ To- 
ronto: H. S. Saunders, 1923. 77 p. ports. 
18cm. 


“Of this edition 157 coples were printed. 
Each copy is bound by hand, numbered and 
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signed by Henry S. Saunders. This is number 
18." 


Publisher's autographed presentation copy 
to Oscar Lion. October 27, 1923. 

“Reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 1906." 


The Cnrric; an Illustrated Monthly Re- 
view. Essays from "The Critic" by John 
Burroughs, Edmund C. Stedman, Walt 
Whitman . . . and others. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood, 1882. 185 p. 18cm. 

Includes two articles by Walt Whitman: 
Death of Carlyle and Death of Longfellow; 


also an unsigned review of Whitman’s ves 
of Grass." 


Darrow, CLARENCE SEWARD. A Persian 
Pearl, and Other Essays. East Aurora: 
Roycroft Shop, 1899. 175 p. 23cm. 


Desatine Society, Smithtown, N. Y. An 
Unpublished Whitman Manuscript; the 
record book of the Smithtown Debatin 
Society, 1837-1838. [Brooklyn, 1941 
16 p. illus. 24cm. (Series of Monographs 
on Unpublished Whitman Material 
No. 1) 

Cover-title. 

Bibliographical footnotes. 


DepicaTIon of the Walt Whitman 
House, 330 Mickle Street, Camden, N. J., 
Saturday afternoon, November 17, 1923. 
[ Camden, N. J., 1923] 11 pieces in folder. 
illus., ports. 26cm. 


Title from labels on folder, which contains 
the Dedication program, souvenir p 
parts of the issue of November 17, 1923 of the 
Camden Daily Courier, and of the Camden 
Post-Telegram, etc. 


De Secmncourt, Basua. Walt Whitman; 
a critical study. London: M. Secker, 
1914. 250 p. port. 22cm. 


Derrorr (Michigan) Poet LrsnanY. 
An Exhibition of the Works of Walt 
Whitman, including books, manuscripts, 
letters, portraits, association items. Spon- 
sored by Friends of the Detroit Public 
Library, Inc. [Detroit] 1945. 48 p. 23cm. 

On cover: . . . Commemorating the nine- 
tieth anniversary of the printing of his "Leaves 
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of Grass.” The Detroit Public Library, May, 
1945 


Portrait sketch mounted on cover. 


Dxurscu, Bapnerre. Walt Whitman, 
Builder for America. Illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. New York: J. Messner 
[c1941] 278 p. illus., port. 24cm. 

“A Selection from the Poems of Walt Whit- 
man, ed so as to Present His Own Life- 
story, for C m Reading," p. [161]-264. 

Bibliography, p. 269-274. | 
Donarpson, Tuomas Corwin. Walt 
Whitman the Man. New York: F. P. 
Harper, 1890. 278 p. illus., port., facsims. 
21cm. 

With bookplate of Dorothy Furman. 


Dorn, M. Roserr. Later Nineteenth and 
Early Twentieth Century Important 
First Editions, Presentation and In- 
scribed Books, Autograph Letters, Fine 
Press Books, including very complete 
collections of Walt Whitman and Lewis 
Carroll Sold by order of M. Robert 
Dorn. Part one. At unrestricted public 
auction... April 4th and 5th, 1951. Sale 
no. 285. New York: Swann Auction 
Galleries [1951] 62 p. 23cm. 
Cover-title. 


Duse Universrry (Durham, N. C.) 
Liprany. Catalogue of the Whitman 
Collection in the Duke University 
Library, ind a part of the Trent Col- 
lection given by Dr. and Mrs, Josiah C. 
Trent. Compiled by Ellen Frances Frey, 
Curator of Rare Books. Durham, N. C., 
1945. xvii, 148 p. group port., facsims. 
(1 fold. issued in pocket) 24cm. 


—— The Trent Collection in the Rare 
Book Room of the Duke University 
Library. In honor of Mary Duke Trent, 
Sarah Elizabeth Trent, Rebecca Grey 
Trent. [Written for the Friends of the 
Library by Ellen Frey] Durham, N. C.: 
Durham University [1943?] [7] p. illus., 
ports., facsims. 24cm. 

Cover-title. 

"Presented by Dr. and Mis. Josiah C. Trent 
in honor of their three children. The collection 
consists of material relating to... Walt Whit- 
man." — cf. p. [1] | 
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Er, CmHanLEs N., compiler. Walt 
Whitman as Man, Poet and Friend. Be- 
ng autograph pages from many pens, 
collected by Charles N. Elliot. Boston: 
R. G. Badger [1915] 257 p. (chiefy 
facsims.) illus., ports. 22cm. 

“Five hundred copies.” No. 268. 


Ers, HavELock. The New Spirit. New 
York: Boni and Liveright [1921] ix, 
292 p. 17cm. (Modern Library of the 
World's Best Books) 

"Whitman," p. 86-127. 


Essar d'expansion d'une esthétique 
[par] Philéas Lebesgue, A.-M. Gossez 
[et] Henri Strentz [Conférences faites 
à Rouen, les 6, 16 et 20 janvier 1910, au 
Salon de la Société de Peinture Mo- 
derne] Le Havre: La Province, 1911. 
88 p. ports. 26cm. 

Autographed entation co Philéas 
Lebesgue bo William F. Gable 7 

“Forwarder’s ek ui gi and dated: 
L. Bazalgette; WE rus , 1912. 

A.L.S. by L. gette to W. F. Gable 
inserted. 

“Tiré à deux cent vingt-quatre exemplaires.” 

“Walt Whitman et la poésie contemporaine,” 
par P. Lebesgue, p. [5]-26. 


Fausser, Huca TAnson. Walt Whit- 
man: Poet of Democracy. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942. 320 p. ports. 
21cm. 
“Published on the Fund established in 
memory of William McKean Brown.” 
Bibliography, p. 309—310. 


Ficurkng, EUGÈNE Walt Whitman 
(poéte américain). Conférence pro- 
noncée au Théâtre de lOdéon le 13 
décembre 1918. Suivie des meilleures 
pensées de Walt Whitman recueilliés et 
traduites par Ary René d'Yvermont. 
Paris: E. Figuiére [1919] 93 p. 16cm. 
( Collection des Petits libres de Chevet) 


FocELELOU, Emits. Medan gräset gror; 
en bok om det vüxande. [Bd.] 1. Stock, 
holm: Bonnier [1911] 175 p. 20cm. 


“Om Walt Whitman (1901)," p. [41]-67. 
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FRANK, Warno Dav. Our America. 
New York: Boni and Liveright [c1919] 
xi, 232 p. 20cm. 
Published also with title: The New America. 
“The Multitudes in Whitman,” p. 202-221. 


GILCHRIST, ANNE (Burrows). Anne Gil- 
christ, Her Life and Writings. Edited 
by Herbert Harlakenden Gilchrist. With 
a prefatory notice by William Michael 
Rossetti. London: T. F. Unwin, 1887. 
xxi, 368 p. illus., ports., map. 23cm. 

With autograph of author. 

"Àn English Woman's Estimate of Walt 
Whitman," p. [287]-307. 
Anne Gilchrist, her Life and Writ- 
ings. Edited by Herbert Harlakenden 
Gilchrist. With a prefatory notice by 
William Michael Rossetti. 2. ed. Lon- 
don: T. F. Unwin, 1887. xxi, 368 p. illus., 
ports., map. 23cm. 

With author's autograph. 

Editors autographed presentation copy to 
H. Buxton Forman. 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 

Two A.L.S. by the editor and various clip- 
pings inserted. 
—— The Letters of Anne Gilchrist and 
Walt Whitman; edited with an introduc- 
tion by Thomas B. Harned. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page, 1918. xxxviii, 
241 p. ports., facsims. 21cm. 


“Two Great Interpreters of Democracy, Walt 
Whitman and Abraham Lincoln,” 1 leaf in- 
serted. 





The Letters of Anne Gilchrist and 
Walt Whitman; edited with an introduc- 
tion by Thomas B. Harned. London: 
T. F. Unwin [1919] xxxviii, 241 p. ports., 
facsims. 22cm. 





GILDER, JEANNETTE LEONARD, editor. 
Authors at Home; personal and bio- 
graphical sketches of well-known Amer- 
ican writers. Edited by J. L. & J. B. 
Gilder. New York: Cassell [c1888] 354 p. 
20cm. ` 

Two letters signed: J. B. Gilder; and a ms. 
note Seed the authorship of the Whit- 
"Wa Whitmen n Camd [by Georg 

amaen e 

Selwyn, pseud.]" p. 835—342. 
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Gosse, Sir EpwuNp Wurm. Critical 
Kit-kats. London: W, Heinemann, 1896. 
xi, 302 p. 20cm. 

“Walt Whitman," p. [93]-111. 


Gourp, ELIZABETH Porter. Anne Gil- 
christ and Walt Whitman. Philadelphia: 
D. McKay [c1900] 89 p. ports. 20cm. 
Poem by author mounted on flyleaf. 
With bookplate of Dorothy Furman. 
A.L.S. by the author to Mr. Halsing, Septem- 
ber 13, 1900, inserted. 


GuMMERE, Francis Barron. Dem- 
ocracy and Poetry. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin [1911] vi, 328 p. 21cm. (North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. Nor- 
man Wait Harris Foundation. Lectures. 
1011) 

Bibliographical footnotes. 


GurHmEg, WiccraM Norman. Walt 
Whitman (the Camden Sage) as Re- 
ligious and Moral Teacher; a study. 
Cincinnati: R. Clarke Co., 1897. 105 p. 
25cm. 

Letter in ms., from Gay & Bird to Edmund 
J. Baillie August 26, 1897, and a newspaper 
clipping: Walt Whitman Parodied, inserted. 


Hanrrky, L. Conran. The spirit of Walt 
Whitman. (A psychological study in 
blank verse.) Manchester [Eng.]: J. E. 
Cornish, 1908. 36 p. 22cm. 


HARTMANN, SADAKICHT. Conversations 
with Walt Whitman, by Sadakichi. 
Written in 1894. New York: E. P. Coby, 
1895. 51 p. 20cm. 

With author's autograph. 


——— A Note on the Portraits of Walt 
Whitman. [New York: At the Sign of 
the Sparrow, 1921] [6] p. mounted port. 
16cm. 

Cover-title. 

"One hundred numbered copies, no. 4 
Eom Alfred F. Goldsmith." 

ith the seasons best wishes, 1921.” 


Hayes, Wur. Walt Whitman; the 
Prophet of the New Era. London: C. W. 
Daniel [1921] 194 p. 20cm. 
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Horrowav, Emory. Whitman; an inter- 
pretation in narrative. New York: 
Knopf, 1928. xv, 330 p. plates, ports., 
facsims. 24cm. 


Horwzs, EDMOND GORE ALEXANDER. 
Walt Whitman's Poetry; a study & a 
selection. London, New York: J. Lane, 
1902. 132 p. 20cm. 


“Selections from Leaves of Grass," p. [77]- 
132. 


Hussar, ELBERT. Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Good Men and Great. Book 
one, Miriam edition. East Aurora, N. Y.: 
Done into a book by the Roycrofters, 
1910. 143 p. ports. 21cm. 

“Walt Whitman," p. [123]-148. 


——- Walt Whitman. New York: G. P. 
Putnam, 1896. 167-196 p. 18cm. (His: 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Amer- 
ican Authors. volume 2, number 6, June, 
1898) 

Cover-title. 


HUNEKER, JAMES GrBBONS. Ivory Apes 
and Peacocks: Joseph Conrad, Walt 
Whitman, Jules Laforgue, Dostoievsky 
and Tolstoy, Schoenberg, Wedekind, 
Moussorgsky, Cézanne, Vermeer, Ma- 
tisse, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Italian Futur- 
ists, Various Latter-day Poets, Painters, 
Composers and Dramatists. New York: 
Scribner, 1915. viii, 328 p. port. 20cm. 


INGERSOLL, RosERT GREEN. Walt Whit- 
man. An address. "Liberty in Litera- 
ture." Delivered in Philadelphia, Oct. 
21, 1890. Also funeral address delivered 
at Harleigh, Camden, N. J., March 30, 
1892. Authorized edition. New York: 
Truth Seeker Co. [c1890] 86 p. port. 
19cm. 

Cover-title: Liberty in Literature. 

In part published also with titles: Liberty 
in Literature, and Wreathe the Living Brows. 
—— Wreathe the Living Brows. An 
oration on Walt Whitman. London: 
Progressive Pub. Co., 1890. 34 p. 19cm. 

Published also with titles: Liberty in Litera- 
ture, and Walt Whitman. An address, 
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Inwin, MaseL Maccoy. Whitman, the 
Poet-Liberator of Woman. New York: 
The author, 1905. 77 p. port. 20cm. 


One of 500 copies. This copy not numbered. 
Authors presentation copy to Mary D. Fisk. 


JoBNsroN, Joun, wn Diary Notes of 
a Visit to Walt Whitman and Some of 
His Friends, in 1890. Manchester: 
Labour Press, 1898. 151 p. illus. 21cm. 

Label tipped on title page: American edi- 
tion, Small, Maynard & Company . . . Boston. 

Issued also with title: Notes of Visit to Walt 
Whitman, etc., in July, 1890. 

Authors autographed presentation copy to 
Leonard D. Abbott. 


Second copy. 


With autograph of author. 
Label: American edition . . 
serted. 
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. Boston, in- 


Notes of Visit to Walt Whitman, 
etc., in Tuly, 1890. Bolton: T. Brimelow, 
Printers, 1890. 46 p. 22cm. 

"Printed for private circulation only." 

Published also with title: Diary Notes of a 
Visit to Walt Whitman and Some of His 
Friends in 1890. 

With bookplates of William F. Gable, and 
of Frank Fletcher. 

Authors presentation copy to J. H. John- 
ston. 





Visits to Walt Whitman in 1890- 
1891, by two Lancashire Friends, ]. 
Johnston and J. W. Wallace. London: 
G. Allen & Unwin [1917] 279 p. illus. 
20cm. 


Keen ErxzaBerTa (Leavirr) Walt 
Whitman in Mickle Street. New York: 
M. Kennerley, 1921. xii, 227 p. front. 
20cm 





“Walt Whitman’s Monuments . . . by Guido 
Bruno," p. 195-206. 

"Walt Whitman Speaks" [poems] p. [207]- 
223. 


KENNEDY, WILLIAM SLOANE. The Fight 
of a Book for the World; a companion 
volume to Leaves of Grass. West Yar- 
mouth, Mass.: Stonecroft Press, 1928. 
xvi, 304 p. 22cm. 

"A Bibliography of Walt Whitman's Writ- 
ings," p. [287]-272; "Index to Certain Whit- 
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man Articles in the 'Conservator," p. 273- 

280. 

——- The Poet as a Craftsman. Phila- 

delphia: D. McKay, 1886. 20 p. 24cm. 
With autograph of Chas. Warren Stoddard. 


——— Reminiscences of Walt Whitman, 
with extracts from his letters and re- 
marks on his writings. Paisley: A. 
Gardner, 1896. ix, 190 p. 20cm. 

In brown cloth binding. 


Second copy. 
In cloth binding, in two tones of brown. 


Knortz, Karu. Walt Whitman: der 
Dichter der Demokratie. 2. Auflage. Mit ' 
den Beilagen: 1. Neue Uebersetzungen 
aus “Grashalme.” 2. Dreizehn Original- 
briefe Whitman’s. Leipzig: F. Fleischer, 
1899. 95 p. 23cm. 

—— Walt Whitman. Vortrag gehalten 
in Deutschen gesellig-wissenschaft- 
lichen Verein von New York am 24. 
Marz 1886. New York: Druck von H. 
Bartsch, 1886. 49 p. 23cm. (Vortraege, 
hrsg. vom Deutschen gesellig-wissen- 
schaftlichen Verein von New York. No. 
14) 


Lecer, Henry Epuarp. Walt Whit- 
man: Yesterday & Today. Chicago: 
Brothers of the Book, 1916. 71 p. 22cm. 


Leon & Brotner, New York. Catalogue 
of First Editions of American Authors. 
Poets, Philosophers . . . &c. Compiled, 
arranged and Ge sale by Leon & Brother. 
New York, 1885. 58 p. 23cm. 


Lonc, Hauer. Walt Whitman and the 
Springs of Courage. Santa Fe, N. M.: 
Writers Editions Inc. [c1938] 144 p. 
21cm. 


Autographed presentation copy from D. H. 
McAlpin to Oscar Lion. 


MABIE, HAMILTON Wricat. Back- 
GE of Literature. New York: Out- 
ook Co., 1903. xi, 302 p. illus. 23cm. 
Printed by De Vinne Press. 
ANS, by the author on verso of frontispiece. 
"America in Walt Whitman's Poetry," 
p. [195]—243. 
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Masters, Epcar Ler. Whitman. New 
York: Scribner, 1937. 342 p. port. 23cm. 


Matuews, Goprrey WiLzram. Walt 
Whitman; being the substance of three 
lectures delivered to the Liscard Adult 
School. Liverpool: “Daily Post’ Printers, 
1921. 57 p. 21cm. 


Maynard, Mira (oppen) Walt Whit- 
man, the Poet of the Wider Selfhood. 
Chicago: C. H. Kerr, 1903 [c1902] 
145 p. 20cm. 


MERCURE DE FRANCE. A Whitman Con- 
troversy; being letters published in 
Mercure de France, 1913-1914. With 
introduction by Henry S. Saunders. To- 
ronto: H. S. Saunders, 1921. iv, 48 1. 
23cm. 

"Editor's autographed presentation copy to 
Oscar Lion. 

A.L.S. by the editor to Oscar Lion, May 5, 
1921, inserted. 

"Privately printed . . . in a limited edition of 
thirty-five copies, (none for sale), signed and 
bound by myself . . . Number 16.” 


MERRILL, Sroart. Walt Whitman (à 
Léon Bazalgette). Toronto: H. S. 
Saunders, 1922. 10 p. mounted ports. 
21cm. 

115 copies printed. "Numbered, bound and 
signed by Henry S. Saunders.” Number 15. ` 

“From ‘Le Masque,’ series x, numbers 9 and 
10, Brussels, 1912. Pages 303-307.” 

“This translation was dictated by my friend 
* ÀAeon'." 
Morrivorr, KATHERINE. Some Notes on 
Whitman's Family: Mary Elizabeth 
Whitman, Edward Whitman, Andrew 
and Jesse Whitman, Hannah Louisa 
Whitman. [Brooklyn, c1941] 43 p. illus. 
24cm. (Series of Monographs on Un- 
published Whitman Material. Number 
2) 

Cover-title. 

Bibliographical footnotes. 
—— Whitman’s Teaching at Smith- 
town, 1837-1838. [Brooklyn, c1942] 
30 p. illus. 24cm. (Series of Monographs 
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on Unpublished Whitman Material. 
Number 3) 


Cover-title. 
Bibliographical footnotes. 


MoNTOLIU Y DE Tocores, CIPRIANO. 
Walt Whitman; l'home i sa tasca, Barce- 
lona: Societat catalana d'edicions [1913] 
214 p. ports. 21cm. 

d rms. on title page: Enric Palau, setembre, 
Bibliography, p. [197]-208. 


More, PAUL ELMER. Shelburne Essays. 
Fourth series. New York: Putnam, 1908. 
283 p. 19cm. 

"Walt Whitman," p. 180-211. 


Morris, Harrison Garg, Walt Whit- 
man; a brief biography, with reminis- 
cences. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1929. viii, 122 p. 19cm. 


The NATIONAL Oxsserver. Twenty Mod- 
ern Men, from the National Observer. 
London: E. Arnold, 1891. iv, 117 p. 
19cm. 

"Walt Whitman," p. 36-41. 


Norr, RopEN BERKELEY WRIOTHESLEY. 
Essays on Poetry and Poets. London: K. 
Paul, Trench, 1888. viii, 356 p. 23cm. 
Presentation copy from Lady Victoria 
Buxton to the Rev. W. Inge, Christmas, 1908, 
“A Study of Walt Whitman,” p. [804]-341. 


Norton, Cartes Error. A Leaf of 
Grass from Shady Hill; with a review of 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. Writ- 
ten in 1855. [Cambridge, Mass.: Printed 
at the Harvard University Press, c1928] 
31 p. port. 29cm. 

“Printed for the John Barnard Associates, to 
commemorate the hundredth anniv of 
the birth of Charles Eliot Norton, 1827-1997." 

In ms. on flyleat: 150 copies issued. 

Contents: A Leaf of Grass from Shady Hill; 
an EE essay, by K. B. Murdock. — 
A Leaf of Grass, by C. E. Norton. — A Review 
of Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass, by C. E. 
Norton. 


Noves, CARLETON ELDREDGE. An Ap- 
proach to Walt Whitman. Boston: 
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Books, continued 


Houghton Mifflin, 1910. 230 p. port. 
facsim. 20cm. 


O'Connor, Waryam Doucras. The 
Good Gray Poet. A vindication. New 
York: Bruce & Huntington, 1866. 46 p. 
23cm. 
Signed at end: William Douglas O'Connor. 
In ms, on cover: T. T. Fields. 
The Good Gray Poet; a vindica- 
tion. With an introduction by Ellen M. 
O'Connor-Calder. Toronto: H. S. Saun- 
ders, 1927. viii, 73 p. port., facsim. 20cm. 


“This edition consists of 125 numbered 
copies." Number 49. 


Overton, GRANT Martin. The Answer- 
er. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1921. 
373 p. 19cm. 

Authors autographed presentation copy to 
Oscar Lion. 

Two A.L.S. by Anne Traubel and type- 
written letter signed by the author, to Oscar 
Lion, inserted. 

Bookjacket (inserted) has sub-title: A Novel 
from the Life of Walt Whitman. 


The Oxrorp Boox of AMERICAN Essays. 
Chosen by Brander Matthews. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1914. xi, 
008 p. 20cm. 





PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK COMMIS- 
sion ( New York and New Jersey ). Dedi- 
cation of the Walt Whitman Statue b 
Jo Davidson, commemorating the gift 
of Mary Williamson Harriman in the 

ear Nineteen hundred and ten, estab- 
lishing for all the people the Bear Moun- 
tain-Harriman State Park. The Pali- 
sades Interstate Park Commission, No- 
vember 17, 1940. [New York? 1940] 
[23] p. mounted illus. 25cm. 


“Song of the Open Road,” p. [11-23] 
Second copy. 


Invitation to dedication ceremonies, news- 

er clipping, and “About Walt Whitman” 

P Thumbnail EE number 1, Trailside 

Museums, Bear Mountain-Harriman State 
Park) 4 p., laid in. 





THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PATTEE, Frep Lewis. A History of Amer- 
ican Literature since 1870. New York: 
The Century Co., 1915. 449 p. 21cm. 


Bibliographies at the end of each chapter. 


Perry, Briss. Walt Whitman, His Life 
and Work. Boston: Houghton, Mifllin, 
1908. vii, 318 p. illus., ports., facsims. 
20cm. 


PLATT, Isaac Hot, Walt Whitman. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co., 1904. xxii, 
147 p. port. 14cm. (Beacon Biographies 
of Eminent Americans) 

Added engr. title page: The Beacon Biogra- 
pue of Eminent fs edited by M A. 

eWolfe Howe. 

Bibliography, p. [141]-147. 

With autograph of Horace Traubel. 


——— —— Second copy. 16cm. 
Unbound and uncut. 


-—— Walt Whitman. [2. edition] Bos- 
ton: Small, Ma & Co., 1907. xxii, 
147 p. 14cm. (Beacon Biographies of 
Eminent Americans) 
Imperfect: frontisplece (portrait) wanting. 
Bibliography, p. [141]-147. 


Rams GALLERIES, New York. First Edi- 
tions, Autograph Letters and Manu- 
scripts of Outstanding Importance, in- 
ERT a remarkable collection of let- 
ters & manuscripts by Walt Whitman, 
together with his will, dated May 15, 
1873. Sold by order of the various 
owners. To be dispersed March 25th 
and 26th, 1936. [Sale no. 493] [New 
York: Rains Galleries, 1936] 89 p. fac- 
sims. 25cm. 


Includes facsimile, ^Will of Walt Whitman 
— Washington, D. C. May 15th, 1873." 


Resnick, NATHAN. Walt Whitman and 
the Authorship of The Good Gray Poet. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Long Island University 
Press, 1948. 38 p. 22cm. 

Authors autographed presentation copy to 
Oscar Lion. 

Bibliographical footnotes. 


THE OSCAR LION-WHITMAN COLLECTION 


RrgTHMUELLER, RicHarD Henri. Walt 
Whitman and the Germans; a study. 
Philadelphia: Americana Germanica 
Press, 1906. 45 p. 28cm. 

"Reprinted from German American Annals, 
volume 4." 


Author's presentation copy. 
With bookplat of the Benno Loewy Library 


Universi 


of the Co ty Library. 
Bibliographical footnotes. 


Rivers, WALTER Courrenoy. Walt 
Whitman's Anomaly. London: G. Allen, 
1913. v, 170 p. port. 19cm. 


ROBERTSON, JOHN Mackinnon. Walt 
Whitman, Poet and Democrat. Edin- 
burgh: W. Brown, 1884. 52 p. 23cm. 
(The Round Table Series. 4) 

“Only 100 copies of this edition printed, of 
which this is number 9.” 

With bookplate of Edwin B. Holden. 


Rocers, Cameron. The Magnificent 
Idler; the story of Walt Whitman. Dec- 
orations by Edw. A. Wilson. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page, 1926. 312 p. 
illus. 21cm. 


Rosserm, WriccramM  MicHAEL, editor. 
American Poems. Selected and edited 
by William Michael Rossetti. London: 
E. Moxon [1872?] xxxi, 512 p. 18cm. 


SALTER, WILIIAM MACKINTIRE. The 
Great Side of Walt Whitman. Phila- 
delphia: S. B. Weston, 1899. p. 121-144. 
20cm. (Ethical Addresses. series 6, num- 
ber 7, September, 1899) 

Cover-title. 


—— The Questionable Side of Walt 
Whitman. Philadelphia: S. B. Weston, 
1899. p. 145-166. 20cm. (Ethical Ad- 
dresses. series 6, number 8, October, 
1899) 

Cover-title. 


— — Walt Whitman; two addresses. 
Philadelphia: S. B. Weston, 1899. 46 p. 
20cm. 


Contents: 'The Great Side of Walt Whitman. 
— The Questionable Side of Walt Whitman. 
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SAUNDERS, Henry SCHOLEY, compiler. 
Illustrations to Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass, gathered from various sources, 
including many original photographs. 
Over 300 pictures. Selected, mounted 
and bound by Henry S. Saunders. To- 
ronto, 1924. 131 p. of mounted illus. 
23cm. 

Captions in ms. 

“This is number five [signed:] Henry S. 
Saunders. Edition limited to ten copies.” 


SAUNDERS, HENRY SCHOLEY, editor. Paro- 
dies on Walt Whitman. Preface by 
Christopher Morley. New York: Amer- 
ican Library Service, 1923. 171 p. 24cm. 

Author’s autographed presentation copy to 
Oscar Lion, February 27, 1923. 


SAWYER, Rotanp Douczas. Walt Whit- 
man; the Prophet-poet. Boston: R. G. 
Badger [c1913] 76 p. 19cm. 


Suv, Franx. The Bibliography of Walt 
Whitman. New York: Friedmans’, 1920. 
46 p. port. 19cm. 


"Limited to five hundred numbered copies 
... Number 69." 


SHEPHARD, EsrgER (LorsrRAND). Walt 
Whitman's Pose [1. edition] New York: 
Harcourt, Brace [c1938] xii, 453 p. illus., 
ports. 23cm. 

"The source of Leaves of Grass is, in spite 
of all of Walt Whitman's protestations to the 
contrary, in the fragment of a book, the 
epilogue of a French novel The novel is The 
Countess of Rudolstadt, by George Sand." — 
p. 140. 

Book 8, "The Pattern," is a reprint of The 
Countess of Rudolstadt by George Sand. Trans- 
lated by Francis G. Shaw. Boston, W. D. 
Ticknor, 1847. Volume 2. 


SHERMAN, STUART Pratr. Americans. 
New York: Scribner, 1922. 336 p. 20cm. 
“Walt Whitman,” p. 153-185. 


SMrrg, Locan PEAnsALL. Unforgotten 
Years. Boston: Little, Brown, 1939. 
295 p. 21cm. 

“Walt Whitman," p. 79-108. 


SPRAGUE, HARRIET CHAPMAN (JONES). 
A List of Manuscripts, Books, Portraits, 
and Memorabilia in Commemoration of 
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Books, continued 

SPRAGUE, Hanser CHAPMAN (Jones), cont d 
the One Hundred and Twentieth Anni- 
versary of the Birth of Walt Whitman 
«May 31, 1819-1939 from the Whitman 
Collection of Mrs. Frank Julian Sprague 
of New York City, exhibited at the 
Library of Congress, 1939. [Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
office, 1939] vi, 71 p. illus, ports, 
facsims. 26cm. 

Presentation copy to Oscar Lion. 


A.L.S. from Harriet Sprague to Oscar Lion 
laid in. 


STEDMAN, EDMUND CLARENCE. Poets of 
America. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1885. xviii, 516 p. 20cm. 


STEVENSON, Ropert Louis. The Essay 
on Walt Whitman. With A Little 
urney to the Home of Whitman, by 
Elbert Hubbard. [East Aurora, N. Y.] 
Roycroft Shop, 1900. 91 p. port. 24cm. 


—— Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1887. 
366 p. 20cm. 

“Walt Whitman," p. [104]-186. 
STRONG, Aucustus HorkiNs. American 
Poets and Their Theology. Philadelphia: 
Griffith and Rowland Press, 1916. xxiii, 
485 p. 22cm. 

Author's autographed presentation copy to 
James M. Whiton. 

A.L.S. by the author, to Mr. Whiton in- 


serted. 
“Walt Whitman," p. 419—470. 


SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES. Stud- 

ies in Prose and Poetry. London: Chatto 

& Windus, 1894. 298 p. 20cm. 
“Whitmania.1887,” p. 129-140. 


SvMoNps, Jonn ADDINGTON. John Ad- 
dington Symonds; a bio ography, com- 
piled from his papers and correspond- 
ence by Horatio F. Brown. 2. edition. 
London: Smith, Elder, 1903. xxiv, 495 p. 
port. 21cm. 

—— A Problem in Modern Ethics, be- 
ing an inquiry into the phenomenon of 
sexual inversion. Addressed especially 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


to medical psychologists and jurists. 
London, 1896. viii, 135 p. 23cm. 
“100 copies have been printed. No. 46.” 

Bibliography, p. [vii]~vill. 
——- Walt Whitman; a study. London: 
J. €. Nimmo, 1893. xxxv, 160 p. illus., 
ports., facsim. 26cm. 

“Two hundred and eight copies of this edi- 


tion printed . . . Each numbered. No. 208.” 
With bookplate of Edwin B. Holden. 


THAYER AND ELDRIDGE, Boston. Leaves 
of Grass Imprints. American and Euro- 
pean criticisms on “Leaves of Grass.” 
Boston, 1860. 64 p. 16cm. 

A collection of reviews of the first and second 
editions of “Leaves of Grass,” issued by Thayer 
& Eldridge as an advertisement. Several of the 
criticisms were “written by Walt Whitman 
anonymously to various papers.” — Wells, C., 
and A. F. Goldsmith. A Concise Bibliography 
of... Walt Whitman, 1922, p. 8. 

Presentation copy to H. B. Forman from W. 
Whitman. 

A.N.S. by Forman on flyleaf. 

Binding, by Tout, of P morocco, gilt. 
Original covers bound in 


THOMSON, JAMES. Selections from Orig- 
inal Contributions to “Cope’s Tobacco 
Plant.” Liverpool: At the Office of 
"Copes Tobacco Plant,” 1889. [8], 64, 
[8] p. (unpaged sections advertise- 
ments) illus, port. 20cm. (Copes 
Smoke-room Booklets, Number 3) 
“Introductory notice” signed: Walter Lewin. 
On label mounted on Ist prelim. page: Item 
1288 H. Buxton Forman Collection... 
With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 
“Walt Whitman,” p. 50-51. 
— Walt Whitman, the Man and the 
Poet, by James Thomson (^B. V.") With 
an introduction by Bertram Dobell. 
London: Published by the editor, 1910. 
xxxv, 106 p. 21cm. 


TRAUBEL, Horace. With Walt Whitman 
in Camden. Boston: Small, Maynard, 
1906-14. 3 v. illus., ports., facsims. 24cm. 

Volume 2 has imprint: New York, D. Apple- 
ton [v. 3] New York, M. Kennerley. 

Contents: [volume 1] March 28 ~ July 14, 
1888. — [volume 2] July 16, 1888 — Oct. 31, 
1888. — [volume 3] Nov. 1, 1888 — Jan. 20, 
1889. 


THE OSCAR LION-WHITMAN COLLECTION 


TRAUBEL, Horace, editor. At the Grave- 
side of Walt Whitman: Harleigh, Cam- 
den, New Jersey, March 30th; and 
Sprigs of Lilac. [Philadelphia: Billstein] 
1892. 34 p. 26cm. 

Half-title: Good-bye and Hail Walt Whit- 
man. 

Editor’s presentation copy to F. B. Sanborn. 

“Edition: 750. Number 336 [signed] Horace 
L. Traubel.” 
—— At the Graveside of Walt Whit- 
man: Harleigh, Camden, New Jersey, 
March 30th; and Sprigs of Lilac. [Phila- 
delphia: Billstein] 1892. 34 p. 26cm. 

Half-title: Good-bye and Hail Walt Whit- 
man, 

Anne Montgomerie Traubels presentation 
copy to Oscar Lion. 
Camden's Compliment to Walt 
Whitman, May 31, 1889; notes, address- 
es, letters, telegrams. Philadelphia: D. 
McKay, 1889. 74 p. port. 22cm. 

Proof issue of the "Response" by Whitman 





with ms. corrections, mounted on flyleaf, 
A.N.S. by A M. Traubel, dated May 19, 

1942, tipped in. 

—— ——— Second copy. 


—— In Re Walt Whitman: edited by 
his literary executors, Horace L. Trau- 
bel Richard Maurice Bucke, Thomas 
B. Harned. Philadelphia: Published by 
the editors through D. McKay, 1893. 
x, 452 p. 25cm. 

Two A.L.S. from J. W. Wallace to D Bux- 
ton Forman, signed portrait of Whitman, clip- 
pings, etc., inserted. 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 
Triccs, Oscar Lovett. Browning and 
Whitman; a study in democracy. Lon- 
don: S. Sonnenschein, 1893. viii, 145 p. 
17cm. (The Dilettante Library. 12) 


TRIMBLE, W. H. Walt Whitman and 
Leaves of Grass; an introduction. Lon- 
don, Watts, 1905. 100 p. 20cm. 


“Compiled from a series of lectures given in 
Dugedin{N. Z.] in the winter of 1903. 
Bibliography, p. 92—100. 


—- Second copy. 


D 





TROWBRIDGE, JOHN TOWNSEND. My Own 
Story; with recollections of noted per- 
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sons. [1. edition] Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1903. xiii, 482 p. illus., ports. 
22cm. 

“An uncut edition of 330 copies, 300 for sale, 
in boards.” — cf. “Literary Note” inserted. 
With author's autograph, 1908. 


WALLACE, Henry. Walt Whitman: Seer. 
A brief study. London, New York: 
Walter Scott Pub. Co., 1904. 55 p. 19cm. 


WALLACE, J. W. Walt Whitman and the 
World Crisis. Manchester: National 
Labour Press [1920?] 25 p. port. 18cm. 

"Read as a lecture to the Bolton W.E.A., 
October, 1920." 


—— -— Second copy. 


WaLLACE WI W. Walt Whitman, - 
Child of Adam? Three unpublished 
letters to Whitman [edited] by Roger 
M. Asselineau. [n. p., 1949?] p. 91-95. 
23cm. 

Caption-title. 

“Reprinted from Modern Language er- 
ly, volume 10, number 1, March, 1949.” 

Editor’s autographed presentation copy to 
Oscar Lion. 
WaLLING, Warum ENGLISH. Whitman 
and Traubel. New York: A and C. Boni, 
1918. 145 p. 20cm. 


Warr Whitman. (I.) [by D] (In: The 
Spirit Lamp. Oxford. 23cm. v. 2, no. 2 
(1892) p. 39-44) 

"By 'D' probably Thomas Donaldson” — 
label mounted on cover. 


Watt Whitman, 1819-1892. [A bibliog- 
raphy of periodical literature] New 
York: Pamphlet Distributing Co., 1941. 
19 p. 23cm. (Index to Early American 
Periodical Literature, 1728-1870. no. 3) 


Sponsored by New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, English Department and Washington 
Square Library, New York University. 

Contents: Introduction, by Mrs. F. J. 
Sprague. — Poems by Walt Whitman. — Short 
Stories by Walt Whitman. —: Articles by Walt 
Whitman.— Book Reviews of Walt Whitman’s 
Works. — Review of Books and Articles about 
Walt Whitman. — Biography and Criticism of 
Walt Whitman. — Poems about Walt Whit- 


man. 
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Books, continued 

Warr Whitman and His Critics, 1856- 
1892. [v. p., 1856-92] 1 v. illus., ports. 
22cm. 


Binder's title. 
Collection of excerpts and clippings from 
periodicals and newspapers, 1856-1892. 


Warr WrzurTMAN FELLOWsHrP. Papers. 
Year [I], no. 2, 5-10, 13, year 2, no. 1-9; 
Jan, Aug.Dec. 1894, Feb. [June?]- 
Nov. 1895. Philadelphia. 2 v. 26cm. 


Waxt WHITMAN FOUNDATION, Camden, 
N. J. Bulletin. v. 2-5; April 1949-April 
1952. [Camden, N. J.] 4 v. 23cm. 


Volumes 2—5 complete in 1 number each. 
Published by its Membership Committee. 


— — By-laws. [Camden, N. J., 1946]: 


[3] 1. 33cm. 
Reproduced from typewritten copy. 
"Foundation created to preserve works of 
Whitman” ([1] 1., 26cm.) laid in. 


WARREN, SAMUEL. The Lily and the Bee; 
an apologue of the Crystal Palace. Edin- 
burgh: W. Blackwood, 1851. xii, 224 p. 
lTem. 


This book is thought to have influenced 
Whitman's style. 


Wezcs, CAROLYN. A Concise Bibliog- 
raphy of the Works of Walt Whitman, 
with a supplement of fifty books about 
Whitman, by Carolyn Wells and Alfred 
F. Goldsmith. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1922. viii, 106 p. 20cm. 

"Edition . . . limited to five hundred and fifty 
numbered copies, of which flve hundred are 
for sale. This is number 88." 

Issued in case. 


Wescorr, Rares Wescev. Walt Whit- 
man in Camden. Ist. edition. Trenton, 
N. J.: Walt Whitman Foundation and 
State of New Jersey Department of Con- 
servation and Economic Development, 
1952. 24 p. illus., ports. 24cm. 

Author’s autographed presentation copy to 
Oscar Lion. 

Bibliography, p. 24. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


West, HERBERT FAULKNER. The Mind on 
the Wing; a book for readers and collec- 
tors. New York: Coward-McCann 
[c1947] xii, 308 p. 22cm. 

"Friends of the Dartmouth Library," dated 
January, 1948 ([6] p.), with autograph of H. 
F. West, inserted. 

Includes material on Whitman’s books. 


WHARTON, Eprra NEwsorp (Jones). 
The Spark (The ‘Sixties). Decorations 
by E. C. Caswell. New York: Appleton, 
1924. 108 p. 20cm. ( Her: Old New York. 
[v. 4]) 

Illustrated lining papers. 


WILLIAMSON, GEORGE Murar. Cata- 
logue of a Collection of Books, Letters 
and Manuscripts, Written by Walt 
Whitman, in the Library of George M. 
Williamson, Grand View on Hudson. 
New York: Dodd Mead, 1903. [54] p. 
ports., facsims. 29cm. 

127 copies printed. "102 copies on plated 
paper, numbered from 26 to 127. The printing 
was done at the Marion Press, Jamaica . .. 
New York." Number 32. 

Four A.L.S. by G. M. Williamson to H. Bux- 
ton Forman, two A.L.S. by H. Buxton Forman 
to G. M. Williamson, and one A.L.S. by J. 
Burroughs to G. M. Williamson inserted, 

With bookplate of H. Buxton Forman. 


Winwak, Frances, pseud. American 

Giant; Walt Whitman and his times. 

[1. edition] New York: Harper [c1941] 

xiv, 341 p. illus., ports. 23cm. 
Bibliography, p. 322-331. 


Poor Splendid Wings; the Rosset- 
tis and their circle. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1933. xii, 413 p. illus, ports. 
23cm. 

"One hundred and ninety-six coples from 
the first printing . . . have been inscribed by 
the author." Number 144. 

Issued in slipcase. 

Bibliography, p. [393]—404. 


Woop, Mr men Mary (Cummer). For 
Walt Whitman, by Mildred and 





THE OSCAR LION-WHITMAN COLLECTION 


Clement Wood. With photograph of an 
unpublished etching by Bernhardt 
Wall Toronto: H. S. Saunders, 1923. 
25 p. port. 19cm. 

"One hundred copies only . . . printed. Bound 
by hand, numbered and signed by Henry S. 
Saunders. This is number 19." 
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Autographed presentation copy to Oscar 
Lion from Henry S. Saunders. 
Younc, Joan Russe. Men and Memo- 
ries; personal reminiscences. Edited by 
his wife, May D. Russell Young. [2. edi- 
tion] New York: F. T. Neely [c1901] 
2 v. (xvi, 518 p.) port. 22cm. 

"Walt Whitman," p. 76-109. 


PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS CONTAINING ARTICLES 
ABOUT WALT WHITMAN 


A LÉON BAZALGETTE [etc.] par Romain 
Rolland [et al.] Europe; revue men- 
suelle. Paris. Number 78 (juin, 1929) 
p. [153]-258. portrait. 

Issue of Europe; revue mensuelle dedicated 
to Bazalgette. 


ALLEN, Gay WirLsoN. Walt Whitman's 
Reception in Scandinavia. Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America. Papers. Fourth 
Quarter, 1946. Volume 40, p. 259-275, 
( Reprint) 

Presentation copy from Gay Wilson Allen to 
Oscar Lion. 


[ANoNvMOUs] A Canadian Interview 
with Walt Whitman. American Notes & 
Queries. New York, May, 1943. Volume 
rr, number 2, p. 19-24. 

Reprinted from the London (Ontario) Free 
Press, Tune 5, 1880. 
Editors Table [about Whitman]. 
Appleton's Journal. New York, April 1, 
1876. Volume xv, number 367, p. 437- 
438. ( Extract) 


— — [Review of] Leaves of Grass. 1860 
edition. The Dial. Cincinnati, August, 
1860. Volume r, number 8, p. 517-519. 
— — Walt Whitman. His Death on 
Saturday Evening — His Life and 
Literary Place. The Evening Post. New 
York, March 28, 1892. (Clipping) 

In scrapbook lettered Whitmaniana. 
z—— Walt Whitman Landmarks. Amer- 
ican Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society. Twenty-fifth Annual Report, 
1920. Albany, 1920. p. 179-185. 

With illustrations facing p. 264. 








[Review of] Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass. Putnam’s Monthly. New York, 
Sept, 1855. Volume vi, number xxx, 
p. 321-323. 


BAXTER, SYLVESTER. Walt Whitman in 
Boston. The New England Magazine. 
Boston, August, 1892. N.s. Volume v1, 
number 6, p. 714—721. 


BAZALGETTE, Léon. Walt Whitman. 
Clarté. Paris, March 11, 1921. Volume 
3, number 57, p. 1. 


` Berrz, Epuarp. Walt Whitman; ein 


Charakterbild. Jahrbuch fur sexuelle 
Zwischenstufen. Leipzig. Jahrg. 7, Bd. 1 
[1905] p. [153]-287. portraits. 


Bucer, D M. Portraits of Walt Whit- 
man. The New England Magazine. Bos- 
ton, March, 1899. x. s. Volume xx, num- 
ber 1, p. 33-50. 


BLACK, GEORGE D. Walt Whitman. The 
New England Magazine. Boston, Au- 
gust, 1892. N.s. Volume vr, number 6, 
p. [710]-714. 


Burrovcas, Jong, The Poet of Dem- 
ocracy. The North American Review. 
New York, May, 1892. Volume cur, 
number 426, p. [532]-540. 


——— The Secret of Whitman’s Follow- 
ing. The Critic. New York, March 19, 
1898. Volume xxix, number 839, 
p. [189]-191. 
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Perlodicals and Newspapers . . . , continued 
BURROUGHS, JOHN, continued 
— — Walt Whitman, After Death. The 
Critic. New York, April 9, 1892. Volume 
xvu, number 529, p. 215. 

Followed by anonymous notes on Whitman, 
p. 215-216. 
Walt Whitman, 30 May 1819-1892 
March 25 [sic]. The Critic. New York, 
April 2, 1892. Volume xvx, number 528, 
p. 199-200, 


Followed by anonymous notes on Whitman, 
p. 201-202. 


BurEeNsCHÓN, ANDREA. Walt Whitman. 
Ord och Bild. Stockholm, 1905. Volume 
14, number 5-6, p. [351]-367. 


CALDER, ELLEN M. Personal Recollec- 
tions of Walt Whitman. The Atlantic 
Monthly. Boston, June, 1907. Volume 
99, number 6, p. 825-834. 


CHAPLIN, GEORGE and Fart Mazo. State 
of New Jersey to Honor Memory of 
Walt Whitman with a Shrine of World- 
Wide Literary Importance. Christian 





Science Monitor Magazine. Boston, . 


August 23, 1947. p. 4. (Extract) 


Conway, Moncure D. Walt Whitman. 
The Fortnightly Review. London, Oc- 
tober 15, 1868. Volume v1, number xxxv, 
p. [538]-548. 


Curtis, Wum O'Leary. Whitman's 
Defects and Beauties. The Month. Lon- 
don, April, 1891. Volume 27, number 
322, p. [527]-536. 


Dx CassERES, BENJAMIN. Enter Walt 
Whitman. The Philistine. East Aurora, 
N. Y. November, 1907. Volume 25, 
number 6, p. 161-172. 

Signed: Benjamin De Casseres. 


[DowpEN, Epwarp] The Poetry of Dem- 
ocracy: Walt Whitman. l. Leaves of 
Grass. Washington, D. C., 1871; 2. Pas- 
sage to India. Washington, D. C., 1871; 
3. Democratic Vistas. Washington, 
D. C., 1871. The Westminster Review. 
London. Volume 96, number 1898. new 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


series volume 40, number 1 [1871] p. 33- 
68. 


ERSKINE, Joan. A Note on Whitman's 
Prosody. Studies in Philology. Chapel 
Hil, N. C., July, 1923. Volume xx, 
number 3, p. 336-344. 


[GILCHRIST, ANNE] A Woman's Esti- 
mate of Walt Whitman. The Radical. 


Boston, May, 1870. Volume vu, number 
5, p. [345]-359. 


Gosse, EDMOND. A Note on Walt Whit- 
man. Littells Living Age. Boston, May 
26, 1894, number 2603, p. 495-501. 
Reprinted from The New Review, April, 
894. 


[HaLE, Epwarp Evenetr] Leaves of 
Grass. Brooklyn. 1855. The North Amer- 
ican Review. New York, January, 1856. 
Volume Lem, number 170, p. 275- 
ZG. 


Harte, WALTER BLAcKBURN. Walt Whit- 
man’s Democracy. The New England 
Magazine. Boston, August, 1892. N. s. 
Volume vi, number 6, p. 721-724. 


Horrowa, Emory. [Review of] A Con- 
cise Bibliography of Walt Whitman, by 
Carolyn Wells and Alfred F. Goldsmith. 
Studies in Philology. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
July, 1923. Volume xx, number 3, p. 371- 
373. 

— Walt Whitman's Love Affairs. The 
Dial. New York, November, 1920. 
Volume rxix, number 5, p. [473]-483. 


—— Whitman as Critic of America. 
Studies in Philology. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
July, 1923. Volume xx, number 3, p. 345- 
369. 


— À Whitman Manuscript. The 
American Mercury. New York, Decem- 
ber, 1924. Volume m, number 12, 
p. [475]-480. 

. Presentation copy from Emory Holloway to 
Oscar Lion, The manuscript is in the Lion 
Collection. 

Whitman s Embryonic Verse. 
Southwest Review. Dallas, Texas, July, 
1925. Volume x, number 4, p. [28]—40. 





THE OSCAR LION-WHITMAN COLLECTION 


Howe, M. A. pz Wozre. Walt Whitman. 
The Bookman. New York, January, 1898. 
Volume vi, number 5, p. 427-438. 
Mutilated. 


[Hossarp, ErsERT] [Article on Dr. 
R. M. Bucke] The Philistine. East 
Aurora, N. Y., April, 1902. Volume 14, 
number 5, p. 148-100. 


Jouwsro, ALMA CALDER. Personal 
Memories of Walt Whitman. The Book- 
man. New York, December, 1917. Vol- 
ume XVL number 4, p. [404]-413. 


LINDSAY, VACHEL. Walt Whitman. The 
New Republic. New York, December 5, 
1923. Volume xxxvu, number 470, Part 
IL p. 3-0. 


Masie, HAMILTON Wricut. Makers of 
American Poetry. The Mentor. New 
York, February 24, 1913. Volume 1, 
number 2. 10 p. 

Includes Whitman, p. 9-10; portrait inserted. 


MIDDLETON, Lamar. Whitman, the Ana- 
chronism. The Quartier Latin. London, 
January, 1897. Volume u, number 6, 
p. [171]-174. 


MOLINOFF, KATHERINE. Walt Whitman 
at Smithtown. Long Island Forum. Bay 
Shore, N. Y., August, 1941. Volume rv, 
number 8, p. 179—180, 182-184. Also a 
second copy. 


NORTON, CHARLES Error. A Leaf of 
Grass. Poem by Charles Eliot Norton, 
Found in His Copy of Walt Whitman. 
The Crimson Bookshelf. Cambridge, 
Mass., June 13, 1928. (Extract) 


Ruys, ERNEST. Walt Whitman — 1819- 
1892. The Bookman. London, May, 
1919. Volume LVI, number 332, p. 66-68. 


RonmsoN, Vicror Reading Walt. 
fpoem] Altruria. New York, May, 1907. 
"Volume 1, number 5, p. 25. - 


Walt Whitman. Altruria. New 
York, May, 1907. Volume rz, number 5, 
p. 14-25. 
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Ropcers, CLEVELAND. Walt Whitman, 
the Poet of Democracy. The Mentor. 
New York, September, 1923. Volume 11, 
number 8, p. [1]-14. 


SALTER, WILLIAM M. The Great Side of 
Walt Whitman. The Standard. New 
York, May, 1919. Volume v, number 8, 
p. 201-207. 


SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES. Whit- 
mania. The Fortnightly Review. Lon- 
don, August 1, 1887. x. s. Volume zm. 
number ccxrvrr, p. [170]-176. 


SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON. A Note on 
Whitmania. The Fortnightly Review. 
London, September 1, 1887. x. s. Volume 
xir, number ccxxxx, p. 459-460. 


TRAUBEL, H[orace] L. Over-Sea Greet- 
ing. Walt Whitman's Fame Abroad. The 
Post. Camden, N. J., August 1, 1891. Re- 
print. 4 p. 


Walt Whitman: Poet and Philos- 
opher and Man. Lippincott’s Monthly 
Magazine. Philadelphia, March, 1891. 
Volume xr.vr, number 279, p. 382-389. 


——- Walt Whitman's Birthday. Unity. 
Chicago, August 28, 1890. Volume xxv, 
number 27, p. 215. 


—— Walt Whitman's Last Poem. Once 
A Week. New York, July 16, 1892. 
Volume rx, number 14, p. 3. 

Presentation copy from Anne Montgomerie 
Traubel to Oscar Lion. 
— With Walt Whitman in Camden. 
The Forum. New York, August, 1915. 
Volume 11v, number 2, p. 187-199. 





TRENT, Josan C. Walt Whitman — A 
Case History. Surgery, Gynecology and 
Obstetrics. Chicago, July, 1948, volume 
87, p. 113-121. (Reprint) 


TRIMBLE, A. E. Concordance-Making 
in New Zealand. The Atlantic Monthly. 
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Periodicals and Newspapers . . . , continued 


Boston, September, 1909. Volume cry, 
number 3, p. 364-367. (Extract) 


UnBAN, Wunn M. On the Lack of 
Humor in Walt Whitman. The Chron- 
icle. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., January, 1917. 
Volume xvu, number 5, p. 312-318. 


WALLACE, J. W. Whitman's Personality. 
The Bookman. London, May, 1919. 
Volume Lv number 332, p. 68-69. 


WALT Wertman Horst, Eprrion. Cam- 
den First. Camden, N. J., September, 
1925. Volume 2, number 9. 36 p. 


Contains articles and comments on Whit- 
man and Camden. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Wart WurrMAN NuMBER. The Modern 
School. Stelton, N. J., April-May, 1919. 
Volume vr, number 4-5, p. 97-160. 
Contains over twenty articles and drawings 
relating to Whitman. 
| WHITMAN CENTENNIAL Issue] The Con- 
servator. Philadelphia, May, 1919. 
Volume 30, number 3, p. 33-48. 


[WHITMAN AND TRAUBEL Issue] The 
Sunset of Bon Echo. Bon Echo, Ontario, 
Canada, April-May, 1920. Volume x 
number 6. 40 p. 

WiLLIAMS, Francis Howanp. To Walt 
Whitman. [sonnet] Lippincotts Month- 
ly Magazine, Philadelphia, January, 
1887. Volume xxxix, Se 229, p. 121- 
127. 


on 


News of the Month 


wif "du 
RALPH ALBERT BEALS 


Our Dmecror, Ralph Albert Beals, died on Thursday, October 14, after his 
long illness. The Library's Board of Trustees has appointed Mr. Edward G. 
Freehafer, present Chief of the Reference Department, to be Acting Director. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Tae Lisrany has just issued a new catalogue of its principal publications, 
containing listings of new publications through September. 'This is the shorter 
of two catalogues published, the other and complete one in the Trade List 
Annual, with the titles and authors appearing also in Books in Print. An 
amusing incident: Two who were working recently on the new Books in Print 
noticed titles that interested them, as they were working with copy — and 
purchased several. The shorter catalogue will be sent on request. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, SEPTEMBER, 1954 


DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1954 the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 71,688. They consulted 
188,865 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 230,380. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 814,839. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gifts 44,013 
volumes and 10,368 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 5,333 volumes, 6,824 pamphlets and 166 maps. The Circulation 'De- 
partment received as gifts 560 volumes and 4 pamphlets. 


— ” 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1954 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 


TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 

BRONX 
Allerton: e, = — à & -& "ru VOR BE 
Bookmobile No. 2 -2 . . . . an 4,373 1,259 3,114 
Bookmobile No. 83. . . . . . 6,081 1,756 4,395 














City Island 2 . . . . . | 2,166 1,478 688 
Clason’s Point ~ = . . ue 9,018 5,080 3,033 
Eastchester "—— a e 5,260 2,370 2,890 
Fordham ` . = . . = we 25,314 18,223 7,091 
Grand Concourse = m 2 m = = RES xot ME 
Gun Hb. du m lm une e o x 4,969 2,799 2,170 
High Bridge =- -~ . -~ . - > 24,341 15,983 8,358 
Hunts Point ~ . . . an Se 18,850 8,389 4,961 
Jerome Park … = e 2 e = - fut NE ner 
Kingsbridge ~ ..-  … EENEG 12,874 8,739 4,135 
Melcourt - ao = ~ . = 3,504 1,771 1,733 
Melrose . . —. 2 = = = 14,423 9,206 5,217 
Morrisania. m -—  . S - 8,031 4,879 3,152 
Mosholu = m . = = = = 24,108 12,161 11,945 
Mott Haven RCE ES 10,708 6,475 4,228 
Parkchester m . mo . = 24,088 18,051 8,037 
Pelham - noè . . - - = = 9,421 4,878 4,548 
Riverdale - . 2 m e wo ww 5,305 3,300 1,996 
Sedgwick . i n a Me Se 8,717 8,975 2,742 
Throgg's Neck. - . _ = - ~= 2 SE — 
Tremont . . — m ay. fee a 15,785 11,408 4,377 
University Heights - ~ - = - +=» 7,472 4,589 2,883 
Van Cortlandt. . m = = . = 2,687 1,548 
Van Nest - m —. . «= = = - 4,805 2,608 1,997 
Wakefeld |. . . m Eo ul. dm 12,469 7,908 4,561 
West Farms ~ -= . ee m 19,399 11,004 8,395 
Westchester Square - — - - se 12,499 8,617 8,882 
Woodstock TEEN 06,037 3,025 3,012 
Woodlawn Bur vens ee, e ies T 4,874 3,822 1,559 
Extension Service Bon WEN xc me AS 849 250 99 
SUBTOTALS E vu a a a 301,763 184,194 117,569 
MANHATTAN 

Ec AM A a cee! a a E 8,430 4,045 4,885 

Bloomin dilo was -ke ei E ws te 20,768 16,779 3,989 
Cathe "EP 12,328 11,468 860 
Central Childrens Room. -~ = = « 2,489 E 2,489 
Central Circulation = .~ =- ~ =- = 77,540 77,540 ere 
Chatham Square - = č =- č = - - 1,848 5,887 2,509 
Columbia > = = = = = Er = 8,958 8,958 TR 
Columbus - = =- = č =- = = >» 7,315 5,246 2,069 
Countee Cullen. = . . = = č = 6,127 8,675 2,459 
Domel as dee co D ei A OR = ee es "s 
Epiphany . . . - - = - ~ 16,360 12,953 8,407 
58th Street SEENEN - 17,190 17,190 T 
Fort Washington - =- - = - >= 20,052 19,999 6,058 
George Bruce ~ =- = - = = ~= 6,257 4,287 1,996 
Hamilton Fish Park - m = — = = 12,026 6,780 5.248 
Hamilton Grange - - - = =- ~= 14,952 12,160 2,792 
Harlem Library = =- - = =- ~ 5,182 9,178 2,009 
Hudson Park . . =~ = = č = 8,974 7,792 1,182 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1954 — Concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 
MANHATTAN, continued 


Inwood  . Se 
ackson S x 
Macomb? We e 
Muhlenberg . — 
Music Library - _ 
Nathan Straus — 
98th Street "V 
li5th Street t ..  — 
125th Street e 2 
Ottendorfer - =- . = >= 
Riverside ~ 2- — = 

St Agnes. |. - 
Seward Park . . . . > 
67th Street = 2 . . = 
Teachers’ Library - = =- -= 
Tompkins Square - = =- - 
Washington Heights ~ . - 
Webster . . . . . 
Yorkvile . . 2 . 


Extension Service = . = L 


i EE f p E: fp LES 
l l | 
| | 

i 


i 
| 
LECT d 


DH Pod d 


SUBTOTALS dE da Mg. se 


RICHMOND 


Bookmobile No. 1. . 2 . . 
Great Kills E Wu AL E d 
Huguenot Pak. -2 2 2 — 
New Dorp. . =- = - 

Port Richmond. = . 2 a 
Princes Bay = =- =o = | 
SE George ~ =- = č m = = 
South Beach `, 2o . . . 
Stapleton ~ . . . . - 
Todt Hl. . . 
Tottenville as. eem 
West New Brighton — Exc w 
Extension Service = m = a 


SUBTOTALS = . a 


L + 4 
f 
I 
L 1 4. Lo P f£ f f ł 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Library for the Blind .. 

Municipal Archives and Record Center 
Municipal Reference |. - >- 
Picture Collection *.. . `- a 
Schomburg Collection . . — 


SUBTOTALS = |. a an wo 


e GRAND TOTALS . - _ - 


£E i 24 


CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July- Sep- 


tember, 1954_ . > 
* Not included in total. 


+ Branch closed. 
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HOME USE 


TOTAL 


27,194 
18,679 














2,309,997 


HOME USE 


ADULT 


19,423 
12,978 














1,767,182 


HOME USE 
JUVENILE 


7,771 
1,308 


1,398 


1,010 
3,237 




















Exhibitions in the Central Building 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN OCTOBER f 


ROOTS OF JEWISH CULTURE IN AMERICA ° MAI Lossy 
In observance of the anniversary. AND SECOND FLOOR 


TOYS AND GAMES Room 78 
Specimens from the collection of the Central Children’s Room. . 
COMPOSERS’ MANUSCRIPTS IN FACSIMILE Room 84 

From the collections of the Music Division. 


AUTHORS AS MAP MAKERS SRD FLOOR Connmon SOUTH 
Mainly imaginative maps by such authors as Mark Twain and R. L. Stevenson, 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: THE YEARS OF FULFILMENT, 1804-1853 Room 318 


Books and manuscripts mainly from the Berg Collection. A catalogue will appear in 
the late summer. 


SMOKING IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Room 824 
Currier and Ives and other prints from the Arents Collection. ' 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Srp FLOOR Connor NORTA 


Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 
In the North Print Gallery. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1928. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Sap FLoon CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Puer FLoon Connor 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modem +> 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gatnsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Tobacco or Codfish 
Lord Baltimore Makes His Choice 


achievement of George Calvert, first Baron Baltimore, is clearly 
| written upon the record of North American colonization, and the main 
facts of his personal and official life are also to be found in the books. Though 
he died in the reign of Charles 1, he had been born about 1580 and had grown 
to manhood in the great days of Elizabeth. To the end of his life he remained 
an Elizabethan adventurer, one of that special group of practical visionaries 
who kept their eyes fixed upon far western horizons. In reflecting upon his 
life the variety and vigor of it are sometimes forgotten. The bright light of 
the successful Maryland venture which he initiated has thrown somewhat 
into shadow the details of his long and honorable public employment, 
culminating in 1619 in his appointment by James 1 to the office of Principal 
Secretary of State and membership upon the Privy Council. His attempt to 
settle and develop Newfoundland, too often regarded merely as prelude to 
the successful establishment of Maryland, was an operation of some ten 
arduous years, carried through at great cost of time and money, at frequent 
risk of life and health. His quality as a publicist is trenchantly displayed in 
an address presented to Charles 1 in 1630, warning him against continental 
alliances which would drag England into the chaos of what is called the 
Thirty Years War. This work, printed in 1642 as The Answer to Tom-Tell- 
Troth, has escaped the notice of many who have written of its author and 
thus have not fully recognized and appraised an important aspect of his 
die and service. As public servant, courtier, and colonizer, he deserves more 
than perfunctory attention. 

The failure of the Spanish marriage which Calvert had stubbornly sup- 
ported caused him a deep personal disillusionment and affected his influence 
in Parliament and in his executive offices. Furthermore, his final conversion 
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to the Roman Catholic faith prevented the conscientious performance of 
duties which included the prosecution of recusants. In 1625 he informed 
the King of his change of faith and resigned his secretaryship. James retained 
him in the Privy Council, and in recognition of his services of twenty or more 
years created him Baron Baltimore of Baltimore in the Kingdom of Ireland.* 
Henceforth, instead of awaiting, as so many have done in like case, a favor- 
able turn of the political wheel which might set him once more upon the 
road to advancement, he devoted the remainder of his life to the great ad- 
venture of “the western planting.” 

Baltimore’s concern with colonization projects had its origin in a period 
long antedating his retirement from public life. He had grown up in the age 
of Raleigh and Gilbert. He had been a member of the Virginia Company 
since 1609, and in 1622 had been made a member of the Council for New 
England. In between those years, as early as 1620, he had bought from Sir 
William Vaughan a part of Avalon, the southeastern peninsula of the island 
of Newfoundland. In 1622 he had received a royal grant of the whole island, 
but this grant had been revised in 1623 to include only the peninsula of 
Avalon itself. In the meantime in 1621 he had established through trusted 
agents a colony at Ferryland on the eastern coast of the peninsula. In the 
summer of 1627 he visited the colony in person, and in 1628 he removed 
thither himself and several members of his family for an indefinite period 
of residence. “I came,” he wrote to Buckingham on August 25,1628 (Scharf,1, 
42), “to builde, and sett, and sowe, but I am falne to fighting w® French- 
men...” In the summer of 1629 we find him announcing the virtual destruc- 
tion of his colony, not by the Frenchmen, whom he drove off, but by illness 
and climatic rigors. On August 19, 1629, the day after he wrote from Avalon 
the letter we are introducing, he made, in a letter to Charles 1 (Scharf, 1, 44— 
45), the son of his old master, a request for a grant of land in Virginia. He 
told the King that despite his inability to make a go of the Avalon venture 
he preferred not to settle back into a-life of inaction, but to continue his 
efforts at American colonization, “my inclination,” he said, “carrying me 
naturally to these kynd of workes.” Out of this request came in time the 


* Hamill Kenny. “Baltimore: New Light on an Old Name,” in the Maryland Historical Magazine 

for June, 1954, pages 116-121, demonstrates that the name “Baltimore” for the barony was 
derived from an actual Baltimore in County Longford, Ireland, where in 1621 the King bett: e 
granted Sir George Calvert a manor of 2300 acres. The relationship to Baltimore in County Cork 
has not been established, and indeed none seems to exist beyond the Gaelic meaning of the word, 

L e. a place of "big houses,” “homesteads,” or “estates.” The name persists today, applied locally 

to “that part of Cloonageehir which lies along the east bank of the Rinn River...” (article 
cited page 116). 
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settlenent of Maryland under the proprietorship of his son Cecil, second 
Baron Baltimore. 

Like all men of stature in the public service Baltimore has not been without 
detractors. Liberal opinion of today sees him as frequently wrong-headed, 
and the anti-Spanish party of his own time thought of him in even stronger 
terms. In this very brief note I am content to let the charges go unexamined 
and to rest his reputation upon the characterization of him by Tilliéres, the 
French ambassador (Wilhelm, pages 69-70), as “an honorable, sensible, 
well-minded man, courteous towards strangers, full of respect towards 
ambassadors, zealously intent upon the welfare of England; but by reason 
of all these good qualities, entirely without consideration or influence." 
Despite its cynical conclusion, that is not a bad epitaph; most of us cannot 
hope for a better one. 


The letter which follows was written from Ferryland in Avalon on August 
18, 1629, in the depth of Baltimore's discouragement over the failure of his 
venture in a land which had shown him little except its unkindest features. 
The addressee of the letter has not been identified with certainty. But for 
the circumstance that Viscount Wentworth, later Earl of Strafford, is 
mentioned in the letter in the third person, it would be an easy assumption 
that it was to this friend, correspondent, and financial adviser of many years 
that the letter had been written. Consideration of Wentworth, however, 
has at least given us an important clue to the identity we are trying to 
establish, for coupled with Wentworth as administrator in a deed of trust 
executed by Baltimore on March 20, 1627/28,* and again, four years later, 
as supervisor of his will of April 14, 1632 (see post, note 4), was another old 
friend and political associate, Sir Francis Cottington, later Baron Cottington. 
It proves not too difficult to make out a case for this individual as the recipient 
of a letter which contains in its opening sentence these words: “ . . . my 
comforts," wrote Baltimore from Avalon on August 18, 1629, "come from 
thence where you are, and amongst the rest none greater than to heare of 
the honor his Ma* hath been pleased to do you in giving you a place at that 
Table, where of right you ought to have had roome made you long before." 
In November, 1628, it appears, Cottington had received royal appointment 

~, io membership upon the Privy Council, “That table,” in Baltimore's phrase, 
or "that board,” as another might have written it, refers in all probability in 
our letter to the Privy Council. The quoted words, therefore, are meaningful 


* Document No. 39 in Calvert Papers, Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 
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even if not decisive in our attempt to establish the identity of Baltimore’s 
correspondent as Sir Francis Cottington. That attribution, however, takes 
on a more positive character when we recall that in the letter before us the 
unnamed recipient is designated more than once as executor with Sir William 
Ashton of the financial provisions made by Baltimore for certain of his 
children. Some three years later, in Baltimore's will, we find Lord Cottington 
and Sir William Ashton described formally as “ffeoffees for those monies to 
the use of my younger Children.” It seems permissible to conclude from the 
evidence here brought together that Sir Francis Cottington, his friend and 
trustee, was the individual to whom this intimate and personally important 
letter was addressed by the first Lord Baltimore. 

The letter in question was sold in the Oliver H. Barrett Sale held at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, October 30, 1950, item No. 78. It is now one of the 
many distinguished pieces found in the notable Arents Tobacco Collection 
in The New York Public Library. Its pertinence to that collection lies in the 
statement, discussed in note 10, below, in which the discouraged but per- 
sistent colonizer says that he wants to go with some forty persons from 
Avalon to Virginia, where “I... may yet do the King and my Country more 
service there by planting of Tabacco.” The further pertinence of the letter 
is found in the inferences to be drawn from it by the genealogist and the 
biographer of the Calverts and by the historian of American colonization. 

In the letter to the Duke of Buckingham previously cited, written from 
Ferryland on August 25, 1628, Baltimore, with some whimsicality, wrote 
these words: “I Remember that his Mate once told me that I writte as faire 
a hande to looke upon a farr off, as any man in England, but that when any 
one came neare it, they weare not able to read a word: whereuppon [ gott 
a dispensation both from his Mats and vo Grace to use another mans pen 
when I write to eyther of you, and I humblye thanke you for it; for Writting 
is a great payne to me nowe." Upon this point all of us who united in the 
decipherment of the present letter are in the fullest accord with his Majesty, 
King James 1. Miss Sarah A. Dickson, Chief of the Arents Collection relating 
to Tobacco in The New York Public Library, carried the burden of its tran- 
scription. The author of this note, and Miss Jeannette D. Black, of the John 
Carter Brown Library, have been painful gleaners after her harvest. The 
pages of the original reproduced here make clear enough why none of us 2: 
claims inerrancy in transcription. When we say, for example, that My Lady, 
the wife of the recipient of the letter, was to be disappointed in the matter 
of certain "furre scarfs" promised her and that in lieu of these she was to 
receive a “Naples wastcoat" we have only done our best with certain words 
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written by the first Lord Baltimore without the dispensation to employ 
"another mans pen" granted him by the King and the Duke of Buckingham. 
I am grateful to Miss Dickson, Miss Black, Dr. J. Hall Pleasants of Bal- 
timore, and Mr. James W. Foster, Director of the Maryland Historical 
Society, for aid in the transcription and annotation of the important letter 
which is now presented. 
LAWRENCE C. WnaorH 


The John Carter Brown Library 
June 80, 1954. 


Sr 
In this part of the worlde ! crosses and miseryes is my portion; my comforts 
come from thence where you are, and amongst the rest none greater than 
to heare of the honor his Ma' hath beene pleased to do you in giving you a 
place at that Table, where of right you ought to have had roome made you 
long before? God grant you may long enioye it, and reward you for the 
many favours you have done me. I am so overwhelmed wth troubles and 
cares as I am forced to write but short and confusedly. I hope the trust of 
those moneyes assigned for my children is now clear out of that Jewes hands 
of Lincolns Inne,® and setled upon you and Sr W. Ashton, and for their 
mothers sake 5 as well as for myne I doubt not but you will have a care of 
them. I have sent them home after much sufferance in this wofull country, 
where wth one intolerable wynter were we almost undone. It is not to be 
expressed wth my pen what wee have endured.® I must leave it to their 
relation, who will wayte upon my Lady ? and you. For this reason I am 
forced to remove my self before another wynter come to Virginia (being 
the nearest neighboring country inhabited)? wth some 40.persons in my 
company, where I hope to lay my bones I know not how soone, and in the 
meane tyme may yet do the King and my Country more service there by 
planting of Tabacco,!? if his Map wd be pleased to grant me a Portion of 
some good large Territory’! not yet passed to any other wth the like 
priviledges as the King his father was pleased to grant me in this unfortunate 
„~ place: wch I very heartily entreate you to procure me wth as much speede 
as may be least the clamors of wicked people now lett loose wth discontent- 
ment upon this dissolution as that knave Stourton !? did this last yeare may 
make the suite afterwards unseasonable; and unlesse this Portion be granted 
me I am utterly undone in my reputation and authority wth these people 
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who have putt themselves under my gouvernement. I leave the particulars 
to be sollicited by Mr. Peasley !? who is now my sonne in lawe, having marryed 
my daughter Anner.j!4 for the great services he hath done me, and I beseech 
you the rather in that respect than in whatsoever he shall have occasion to 
adresse himself unto you he may have yr trustfull favor, and that you will 
acknowledge him for yr humble and faithfull servant as really he is. I have 
bestowed upon my daughter his wife twelve hundred pownds for her portion 
out of those moneyes wch are in your hands !5 and Sr William Ashtons and I 
desire that you would pay it to her or to him, either in ready money yf any 
of it be in yor hands; or by assigning him good bonds for it, and such as are 
the soonest payable. Land he hath none to make her a jointure, but wd be 
contracted to assure that meanes wch he hath upon her by such wayes as 
shalbe reasonably devysed yf God should call him; wherein I shall also 
entreate you (were it not that yor other businesse now of greater weight 
makes me loth to trouble you) or to ask Sr William Ashton, to take the care 
to see it done. My daughter Helen !? is 14.yeares of age, and yf a good 
husband could be had for her I would bestowe upon her as much as her 
other sisters have had or yf it were 3. or 400.more because 1200* will not 
advance her much. Out of a little stock there can be but small shares. In the 
meane tyme I shall desire you that forty pownds a yeare may be payd her 
out of the profits of the stock for her present maintenance: Wth my sonne 
Leonard 17 I know not what to do, now wee have peace wth our neighbors, 
for wch neverthelesse I prayse God, and do not desire warres to maintaine 
my children upon the spoiles: I pray you let him have fifty pownds out of 
those moneyes as they can be raysed to bring him hether to me againe and 
I will provyde for him afterwards as well as I may. My other three yonge 
sonnes George? Francis,!? and Henry 20 I have given order shalbe sent to’ 
schole, and because I would be free from the contynuall and yearely care of 
them at this so great a distance of place, I beseech you lett there be delivered 
to their use and for their present maintenance to my sonne Peasley, three 
hundred pownds, and they shall neede no more these five years. For the rest 
of the moneyes (as something will be left) yf it please you to lett my sonne 
Peasley know from tyme to tyme how they are layd out to the childrens use 
he will advertise me of it as there shalbe opportunity of sending. I am tyred 
wth writing: Commend my humble service to my Lady. This last wynter ~~ 
hath yielded us not 8.furre scarfs ** and those not good: so as she cannot be 
provyded as I wished I have sent her a Naples wastcoat °? wch I desire her 
sometymes to weare for my sake, and to remember her poore Cosen ?? and 
servant. Send Jane Barnes ** to me when she will, and I will take order she 
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shall never be troubled wth her more. I must leve my letters alone)? to my 
Lo President — my Lo. Vic. Wentworth * and the rest of my noble friends 
untill my shippe returne from Virginia: For untill this very day I thought to 
have went *® for England myself, and so am overtaken wth tyme and 
busynesse that I can write no more at this tyme, and this wch I do is wth 
much difficulty. God Almighty keepe you, My Lady and all yr little ones. 
Feryland. 18. Aug. 1629 


Yr faithfull servant and Cosen 27 
Geo. Baltimore ;paraph, 


* * * 


NOTES 


l'The letter is dated from “Feryland,” his Lordship's settlement in his province of Avalon, 
which occupied the southeastern peninsula of Newfoundland. The succession of purchases and 
grants through which Baltimore found himself seated at Avalon in this summer of 1629 is briefly 
set forth in our introductory note. The charter of Avalon is found in Scharf, 1, 34—40. The colony of 
Avalon is shown contemporaneously upon the map found in some copies of Sir William Vaughan, 
The Golden Fleece, London, 1626 (Baer, No. 12), reproduced here from the Arents copy as 
the frontispiece. In The Newlanders Cure of 1680 (Baer, No. 16), pages 67-74, Vaughan, 
former owner of the Avalon tract, says that Baltimore had chosen the site of Ferryland on the 
eastern coast of the Avalon peninsula because of its convenience to the fishing, but that he him- 
self had advised his Lordship to choose a location other than “Feriland, the coldest harbour of 
the Land, where those furious Windes and Icy Mountaynes doe play, and beate the greatest 
part of the Yeare.” But as Vaughan himself had been notably unsuccessful as a colonizer of 
Avalon, Baltimore, it may be, did not r his advice as necessarily the best obtainable. See 
note 6, below, for reference to Vaughans discussion of the scurvy which literally decimated 
Avalon in 1628/29. 


2 The significance of the sentence in the attempted identification of the recipient of the letter 
has been discussed in the introductory note. 


8 One remains uncertain as to whether this lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn was Hebraic by race or 
simply, in the opinion of Baltimore, Shylockian in character. 


4 Besides the references to him in this letter, Sir William Ashton is mentioned in Baltimore’s 
will of April 14, 1632 (Calvert P Per pages 48-50; Hastings, pages 319—324), together with 
Lord Cottington as "ffeoffees for those monies to the use of my younger Children" (see intro- 
ductory note). In the will of Francis Carter of St. Martin's in Fields, County Middlesex, 
September 29, 1630 (Hastings, Maryland Historical Magazine, June, 1927, page 137), we read 
the words: “the house Sr. William Ashton dwelleth in in St. Martin's Lane. . . . " 


5 A question presents itself here as to whether Baltimore was referring to Joane, Lady Bal- 
timore, his second wife, or to the true mother of eleven of his twelve Shildren, Anne Mynne, 
daughter of George Mynne of Hertfordshire and Elizabeth his wife, whom he had married 
. November 22, 1604, and who died August 8, 1622 (Hastings, page 812n). The second wife, 

and first Lady Baltimore, was living with her husband at EES at the time the letter was 
written. She was the mother, so far as known, of one child only, Philtp Calvert, who afterwards 
held office at different times as governor, secretary, and chancellor of Maryland during the pro- 
prietorship of his nephew Charles, third Lord B e ene Lady Baltimore, is a dn ghost 
in the pages of the family history. Her maiden name and her orlgin are unknown and her end 
uncertain. She became the wife of Baltimore sometime between August 8, 1822, and September 
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17, 1625 (Hastings, page 322). She is not mentioned in her husband’s will of April 14, 1682 
(see note 4, above). It has been said by a number of writers (Scharf, Hastings, O’Gorman) that 
in 1680 in returning to England from Virginia, whither she had gone with Baltimore in October, 
1629, her ship was wrecked and she and all the children with her were drowned. Other writers 
on the family history (Wilhelm, Steiner, Hall, Browne) have said that though ship and cargo 
were lost, all on board were saved. These diverse interpretations, strangely enough, are drawn 
from the same document — an excerpt from a manuscript of 1670, no. 8662 in the Sir Hans 
Sloane manuscripts, British Museum (Hastings, pages 822-323), in which an unidentified 
Sloane co ndent, relating events of the years 1629 and 1630, wrote as follows in referring 
to the second Lady Baltimore's passage from Virginia to England: "who together with her 
children that were left with her, were unfortunately cast away in their return; in which ship his 
Lordship lost a greate deal of plate and other goods of a great value.” There seems no way of 
determining the truth of this tradition so far as it concems Lady Baltimore, but it can be 
argued with reasonable success that none of the Calvert children was with her on this voyage. 
Against the assertion of uncertain origin just quoted, written forty years after the event, may 
be placed the statement in a contemporary letter which, much abbreviated, reads: "My Lord 
Baltimore, alias Sir George Calvert, being weary of his intolerable plantation at Newfoundland 
. . . this last summer sent home all his children into England, and went with his lady into 
Virginia" (Birch, m, page 53, the Rev. Joseph Mead to Sir Martin Stuteville, dated “Christ 
College, January 23, 1659/30" ). This statement seems clearly substantiated by the sentence in 
the newly discovered letter before us in which Baltimore in August, 1629, writes, in speaking 
of his children, "I have sent them home after much sufferance in this wofull country . .. 
Mr. Mead's assertion with regard to Lady Baltimore accompanying her husband to Virginia is 
supported by a document of another sort: in a memorial to the Privy Council of uncertain date 
but almost certainly early in 1680 (C. S. P., page 95, where it is incorrectly dated [Dec.,] 1628), 
Baltimore, who had returned to England sometime after November, 1629, asks that the Governor 
of Virginia be instructed to give all assistance to Lady Baltimore, whom he seems to have left 
behind in Jamestown, in the matter of settling her business in that place and returning to Eng- 
land. In this memorial no cluldren are mentioned as being with Lady Baltimore in Virginia. Y 
concerns Lady Baltimore alone and her servants, and that combination, sans children, appears 
again in a letter of February 12, 1629/30 in which John Pory, writing to the Rev. Joseph Mead, 
says that though Lord Baltimore is extolling Virginia "yet he is i igi a barque to send to 
fetch his lady and servants from thence...” (Birch, x, page 54). none of these statements 
is there a reference to children with Lady Joane in Virgmia. On the contrary, two statements 
are definite in the assertion that the children had been sent home to England before she left 
Ferryland for Jamestown. 

At the time Baltimore's will was made on April 14, 1682 (see note 4, above), ten of his 
twelve known children by the two wives may be specifically accounted for. Eight of these, in 
fact, are mentioned in the will, made two years or thereabouts after the supposed shipwreck; 
two others, John and Dorothy, had died in 1619 and 1623 respectively (O'Gorman, pages 53 
and 54). The remaining two, Elizabeth and Francis, alone are unaccounted for either by 
mention in the will or by other known record of a date later than the shipwreck. Elizabeth, 
indeed, is not mentioned in our letter of August 18, 1629, in which Baltimore makes careful 
provision for others of his minor children, particularly for his unmarried daughter Helen. If 
alive and unmarried at that time, Elizabeth would have been twenty years of age and, in the 
nature of things, a subject of her father's concern. The probabilities are that she had died 
earlier or that at the time of the letter she was already married and provided for. One is inclined 
to favor the first of these suggestions. In the case of Francis the evidence that he was not with 
Lady Baltimore is of a more positive character. In our letter Baltimore asserted, as already men- 
tioned, that he had sent his children home to England, and later wrote that George, Francis, 
and H were to be sent to school "because I would be free from the contynuall... care of 
them at this so te a distance of place." This is the last known reference to Francis, and a 
reference later dar any previously noticed. It may be assumed that he was among the children 
sent to England before Au 18, 1829, and, therefore, that he escaped the shipwreck in which 
his step-mother is said to have perished. One may reasonably, but not certainly, conclude that 
when Baltimore arrived in V. ia from Newfoundland early in October, 1629, he was ac- 
companied only, so far as y was concerned, by his wife. The children with him in New- 
foundland, we are assured, had previously been sent back to England. Evidently this would 
mean that he had sent all the children home, even Philip, the youngest, Lady Joane's own son, 
born sometime before March 20, 1627/28 (Hastings, page 322, O'Gorman, page 54) and at this 
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time probably not more than four or fve years old. If she had kept any children by her, one of 
them, it seems, would have been her own infant, but Philip did not Dori in a shipwreck in 1630; 
he died in Maryland in 1682 or 1683. , 


8 In his letter to the King written the day after the letter before us, Baltimore said that because 
of much salt meat and a lack of fresh vegetables and fish his house that winter of 1628-1629 had 
been a hospital with one hundred persons sick, fifty at a time, with nine or ten deaths. In The 
Newlanders Cure of London, 1630, referred to in note 1, above, Sir William Vaughan devoted 
the eighth section, Part 1, to "Special! Remedies against Sea sicknesses, the Scurvy, and against 
the annoyances of snow, Frosts, and cold Winds. Wherein the cause of my Lord Baltimores 
Disasters in New-found Land this last Winter is debated.” In the pages which follow he attrib- 
utes scurvy, it seems, to the cold northeast winds that struck unprotected Ferryland, and then 
proceeds to prescribe for its cure. Vaughan seems to have had a glimmering idea of the value 
of fresh vegetables or greens as a preventive of scurvy, but the properties of the citrus fruits as an 
anti-scorbutic seem not to have been known to him, ne a four years earlier Captain John 
Smith, his contemporary, had written in one of his books, e deeg . . . Necessary for all 
Young Sea-men, ot the desirability of having among a ship's supplies “the iuyce of Lemons for 
the Scuruey." 


7 Doubtless "relation" in the sense of "narration," not in the sense of "relative." 


8 If the assumption is correct that Baltimore's letter, as suggested in the introductory note, was 
addressed to Sir Francis Cottington (later, on July 10, 1631, created Baron Cottington of Han- 
worth), "My Lady" would have been Anne, daughter of Sir William Meredith and widow of Sir 
Robert Brett, to whom he had been married in 1623 (Enc. Brit., 11th ed. vol. vu, article, Francis 
Cottington). 


9 The characterization by Baltimore of Virginia as "the nearest neighboring country inhabited" 
must have been due to a lapse of memory. As one interested in colonization, especially as one 
named to the Council for New England in 1622 (C. S. P., page 31), Baltimore must have been 
aware of the settlement made at Plymouth in 1620, nearly a decade earlier. The expedition under 
Endicott which settled Salem in September, 1628, left England when he was in Newfoundland, 
deeply GE in repelling the French aggression geb colony and so may have escaped 
his notice. There were also French settlements in Canada and Dutch settlements in New York 
nearer to him than Virginia, but in this association of ideas he would not have given foreign 
colonies consideration. It is possible, of course, that he was using the word Virginia in its earlier 
and more comprehensive sense and that to bim New England was simply "the North part of 
Virginia," but in view of subsequent events one feels that it was the Jamestown colony he had 
in mind in this statement. 


10 There is reason for believing that it was John Rolfe, later to become husband of Pocahontas, 
who, about 1012, was responsible for the importation into Vi a from Trinldad of the seeds 
of the Nicotiana tabacum, the true tobacco, to replace in the flelds and gardens around James- 
town the Nicotiana rustica, the native Virginia tobacco of tly inferior Hah In any case 
it seems to have been he who experimented with the gro from Trinidad, Within two years 
he had acclimated and successfully grown the new gt (Ralph Hamor, A True Discourse, 
London, 1615, pages 24 and 34; William Strachey, The Historie of Travell, ed. by Louis B. 
Wright and Virginia Freund, London, Hakluyt Society, 1953, pages 38, 122-198; Jerome E. 
Brooks, Tobacco Its History Illustrated by the Books . . . in the Library of George Arents, Jr., 
5 v. New York, 1937-1952, 1, 88). The strength of the impetus given to tobacco culture in the 
colony by this action may be measured by contrasting the fi of tobacco exportation from 
Virginia for 1617, when 20,000 pounds were sent to England, and 1627, when the total rt 
reached 500,000 pounds (T. J. Wertenbaker, The Planters of Colonial Virginia, Princeton, 1899, 

e 25). It is no wonder that Baltimore in turning from the fisheries of Newfoundland should 
b to the exigent but less hazardous operation of tobacco culture as a means of recouping his 
losses and serving his country. Here in Baltimore's statement of his plans tobacco first enters 
the historical record as a main incentive to the establishment of an American colony. 


11 In response to Baltimore's request for a t of land in Virginia, Charles 1, after attempting 
to dissuade him from further ventures in colonization, gave him in February, 1632, a patent for 
the territory between the James and Roanoke Rivers, extending westward to the mountains. 
Through the influence of the Virginia interests in England, this patent was withdrawn, and in 


kl 
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lace of it another, for the tract later to be known as Maryland, was prepared for the northern 
EC area. The Maryland charter passed the Great Seal on June 20, 1632. In the mean- 


time on April 15, 1632, Baltimore had In due course his eldest son, Cecil, was named 
as the patentee or proprietary of the Maryland grant. 
12 Erasmus Stourton, a Puritan cl of the Church of England, returning to Plymouth, 


England, from Avalon, whence he had been lled by Baltimore, reported that the ee 
was having Mass celebrated in his house and showing special favor to the Catholic mem of 
his colony (C. S. P., page 94). It was this incident to which Baltimore referred in his letter 
written to the King on August 19, 1629 (Scharf, 1, 44-45), the day after the present epistle, 
aye that his enemies in Avalon were “notoriously lewd and wicked.” “Such a one,” he con- 
tinued, “is that audacious man, who being banished the colony for his misdeeds, did the last 
wynter ... raise a false and slanderous report of me at Plymouth, w'ch coming from thence to 
yor ma'tys knowledge, you were pleased to referre to some of my lords of the councell...” 
One may infer that the Lords of the Council and the King had exonerated Baltimore from the 
charges. SE the many complimentary poems addressed to members of the Newfoundland 
colonies by Robert Hayman and printed in 1628 in his dlibets, lately come over from New 
Britaniola, Old Newfound-Land (Baer, no. 14), is number 102 of the second book, addressed 
"To my Reverend kind friend, Master Erasmus Sturton, Preacher of the Word of God, and Par- 
son of Ferry Land in the Province of Avalon in Newfound-Land," whom the poet apostrophizes 
as "the blest Apostle of this Land." 


18 Data are lacking for the origin and early life of William Peaseley. From Baltimore's letter 
we learn that he was landless, but it is known that he “used for his seal the lion rampant of the 
Peaseleys of County Kildare, Ireland, one time of Oxfordshire" (Hastings, page 320n). He 
continued to serve the family into which he had married. He appears as agent for the Maryland 
colonization venture in the Relation of Maryland published by Cecil, the second Lord Baltimore, 
in 1634, as well as in the subsequent Relation ot 1685, where he is described as living “on the 
back-side of D Lane, over against the Cock-pit on the fleld-side," a somewhat trivolous- 
sounding neighborhood for so serious a person. In a letter from Ferryland to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham of August 25, 1628 (Scharf, 1, page 43), Baltimore described the bearer as "Mr. Peaslye, 
sometymes a servant to our late Soueraigne, whose company I have had heere this sommer," and 
goes on to ask the Duke's favorable reception of his messenger. In all probability it was he who 
was named as executor by Thomas, Baron Arundell of Wardour Castle, and characterized as 
"My friend Wm. Peaseley of London Esq." ( Hastings, Maryland Historical Magazine, December, 
1927, pages 814-815). GE Anne Arundell, daughter of the testator, a representative of one of 
the great Catholic houses of England, had been married circa 1628 to Cecil Calvert, second Lord 
E and brother to Anne (Calvert) Peaseley, wife of William Peaseley (see note 14, 
below). 


14 Anne Calvert, daughter of George, Lord Baltimore, and his first wife, Anne Mynne, was 
baptized at Kensington, April 1, 1607 (Hastings, page 320n; O'Gorman, page 53). The date of 
her marriage to William Peaseley is uncertain, but the word "now" used in the sentence suggests 
a recent event. Peaseley (see preceding note) is mentioned and commended in the letter from 
Baltimore to the Duke of Buckingham dated from Ferryland, August 25, 1628, but not referred 
to then as a son-in-law. In the letter before us dated August 18, 1629, Baltimore speaks of him 
as "Mr. Peasley, who is now my sonne in law." Probably the marriage occurred between these 
dates and not ore 1627” as suggested by others (Hastings, page 320n; O’Gorman, page 53). 
Anne (Calvert) Peaseley was living as late as 1672 and died, so far as known, without issue. The 
other daughters of Baltimore were Dorothy, baptized August 18, 1608, and buried at St. Martin's 
in the Fields, January 18, 1623 (O'Gorman, page 53); Elizabeth, baptized November 18, 1609 
(see above, note 5); Grace, baptized February 5, 1611, married about 1627 or 1630 Sir Robert 
Talbot of Cartown, County Kildare, Ireland, died August 15, 1672 (Hastings, page 321n; O'Gor- 
man, page 54); Helen, baptized December 5, 1615 (see below, note 16). 


15 For reasons for believing "your hands" to be those of Sir Francis Cottington, see introductory 
note. 


16 Helen Calvert, youngest daughter of Balttmore, was baptized at St. Martin's in the Fields, 
December 5, 1615. She was married (date unknown) to James Talbot, Esq., of Ballyconnell, 
County Cavan, and Castle Rubey, County Roscommon. She was mentioned by her maiden 
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name in the wills of her father and of her brother George, so that her marriage must have oc- 
curred after April 14, 1632, when her father's will was made (see note 4, ante); and possibly 
after July 10, 1634, when George's will (see note 18, post) was signed. By her father's will she 
received the £1200 here suggested as a dowry. She was living in 1655 (Hastings, page 321; 
O'Gorman, page 54). 


17 As first Governor of Maryland, Leonard Calvert, Baltimore's second son, has his place in the 
record of American colonization. He was born, according to one genealogist, about 1606, but 
there is reason to believe that the correct year was 1610 or 1611 (Hastings, page 320n; O'Gor- 
man, page 53). The Calverts were not armchair colonizers, but men willing to undertake what 
Charles 1 in writing Baltimore (Scharf, 1, page 46) called the "rugged and laborious beginnings" 
of new settlements. Baltimore not only went himself twice to Avalon and afterwards to Virginia 
but took his wife and several of his children with him to the Newfoundland colony. Leonard 
lived actively in the Avalon venture and afterwards was the chief figure in the most trying period 
of Maryland colonization. George, who went to Maryland with Leonard, was drowned there or 
in Virginia in 1634. The youngest son, Philip, emigrated to Maryland and lived there from about 
1656 until his death in 1682 or 1683 (Hastings, page 322n). Charles, third Lord Baltimore, 
resided in Maryland as governor and as Proprietary for a large part of his active life. 


18 George Calvert was baptized at St. Martin's in the Fields, July 8, 1618. The list of adventurers 
to Maryland on the last page of the Relation of Maryland, London, 1635, was headed by the 
names of Leonard and George Calvert, brothers to the Proprietary, Cecil, second Lord Baltimore. 
George's career in the new land was short. As said in the pe note, he was drowned in a 
storm in Maryland or Virginia between July 10, 1834, when his (Maryland Historical Maga- 
zine, 1, 363—364) was signed at St. Mary's City, and January 19, 1634/85, when it was probated. 


19 Francis Calvert, fourth son, was living when his father said in the letter before us of August 
18, 1629, that he and his brothers, George and Henry, were to be put into school in England, 
having said earlier in the same letter that he had sent his children eas He is not mentioned 
in his father’s will, dated April 14, 1682 (see note 4, ante), nor in the will of his brother George 
dated July 10, 1034 (see preceding note). In the will of 1632, Baltimore designates his younger 
sons as Leonard, George, and Henry. 


20 Henry Calvert, fifth son of the first Lord Baltimore, was baptized at St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
March 8, 1617 (O'Gorman, page 54). He is mentioned in his father’s will dated April 14, 1632 
(see note 4, ante), and in his brother George’s will dated July 10, 1634. On November 25, 1635, 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury granted administration papers to Cecil, Lord Baltimore, 
on the estate of his brother Henry, “who died abroad or at sea and unmarried” (Calvert Papers, 
page 79). 


21 “3 furre scarfes” is one of the more difficult phrases to decipher in the letter, but this rendi- 
tion seems to make sense. 


. 22 “Naples wastcoat,” in all probability, was a waistcoat (a garment worn by both sexes in 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries) made of “fustian of Naples,” i. e. cotton velvet 
or velveteen. (See Murray, New English Dictionary, under “fustian,” A, 1, c.) 


23 "Cosen" may be used here in the Shakespearean sense — a form of address between friends 
and intimates. 


24 This troublesome individual has not been identified. 


25 Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, was created Baron Wentworth in 1628, 
and in December, 1628, Viscount Wentworth and President of the Council of the North. He 
became a Privy Councilor in November, 1629. In January, 1640, he was created Earl of Strafford, 
the title he held when his active career, Charles 1 reluctantly consenting, ended upon the scaffold 
on May 12, 1641. His life is still a subject of controversy. Clarendon called him “the great per- 
son," and a biographer (Encyclopædia Britannica, 11th ed. vol. xxv), concludes that his "patriot- 
ism and ideas were fully as noble as those of his antagonists." His letters (The Earl of Strafforde’s 
Letters and Dispatches . . . 2 v., London, 1739) are a chief historical source, and those written 
to such intimates as Calvert and Cottington are delightful xeading. 
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26 “to have went for England”: the word “went” is used here as a past participle of “wend,” 
and not incorrectly as the past tense of “go.” 


27 It would be possible to deal better with the word “cosen” (see note 23, above) applied this 
time to the recipient of the letter if the identity of that individual were certain. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:™ Congreve, Armigeri (IV) 


267 Il Goffredo, overo Gierusalemme Liberata,/del 
Tasso. 2 Tom; 


Torquato Tasso (1544-1595). Il Goffredo, overo Gierusalemme 
liberata. . . . Con l'allegoria universale. Amsterdam, D. Elsevier, 
1878. 2 tom. 16°, 


BM. 


268 Gerardo, the unfortunate Spaniard 

Gonsalo de Céspedes y Meneses (15857-1638). Gerardo the 
unfortunate Spaniard. London, by William Bentley, and are to be 
sold by William Shears, 1653. 8°. 

Wing C1783. 

BM; Newberry. 


269 ye Grove, a Collection of Orig. Poems./Trans- 
lations Sc 
See No. 157. 


270 Gherardi Theatre Italien 6 Tomy. 


Evaristo Gherardi (d. 1700). Le theatre italien de Gherardi, ou, 
Le recueil general de toutes les comedies & scenes francoises fouées 
par les comediens italiens du roy, pendant tout le temps qu'ils ont 
été au service. A Paris, chez Jean-Babt. Cusson et Pierre Witte, 
1700. 6 tom. 12°. 

n Columbia, Iowa. 

y of this edition was listed under No. 1218 in the Hornby 
a Sa 1930. 


271 le Gage Touché, Histoires Galantes 

Eustache Lenoble, Baron de Saint-Georges et de Tenneliére 
(1643-1711). 

À copy of a 1711 edition has not been found. Other editions 
may be consulted at NYP (1700), BM (1718), BN (1722), Haro 
(1724), and LC (1724). 


272 Gassendi Philosophie Abregé p Bernier/7 Tom 
6 voll;.; 


Pierre Gassend (1592-1655). Abregé de Ia philosophie . . . par 
F. Bernier. Seconde édition. A Lyon, chez Anisson, Pousel, & Rigaud, 
1684. 7 tom. 12°. 


BM; Haro, NYP, Michigan. 
[ 585] 


Forma. Eduto. 
24°. Amsterd 1678. 
8° Lond.1653. 
8°, Ib.1721. 
12°. Paris 1700. 
Ib.1711. 
12°. Lyon 1684, 


Theca 


5 


20 


20 


25 


26 
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Bibliotheca Gul:™4 Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


273 le Guide des Londres dedié aux Voyageurs/ 
Etrangers 
[Francois Colsoni (fl. 1893).] Le guide de Londres dedié aux 
Mis irs etrangers. . . . Troisióme edition. A Londres, imprimé 
ur le German Bookseller Shop near Somerset-house in the Strand, 
1710. Small 8°. | 


BM; Haro. 
Congreve's title follows that of the "third" edition (1710) rather 
than that of earlier editions in 1693 and 1697. 


2/4 Gustave Vasa, Histoire de Suede 


[Charlotte-Rose de Caumont de la Force (d. 1724.).] Gustave 
Vasa, histoire de Suede. A Paris, chez Simon Benard, 1698-7. 12°. 
2 tom. 12°. 


The second volume is dated 1697. 
BN. 


275 Germaine de Foix, Reine d'Espagne 
Entry crossed through but legible. 


Nicholas Baudot de Juilly (1678-1759). Germaine de Foix, reine 
d'Espagne. Nouvelle historique. A Amsterdam, chez Hans Henry, 
MDCCC [for 1700]. 12°. . 


Bibl. de l Arsenal (Paris). 


276 Gulliver see Trauels 
Entry by the second hand. 
See No. 612. 


277 Gentelmans Jockey 

Entry by the second hand. 

The gentleman’s jockey, and approved farrier; instructing in the 
natures, causes, and cures of all diseases incident to horses. London, 
for Henry Twyford and Nath. Brook, 1671. 8°. 

Wing lists eight editions, 1671-1687. BM has the first and the 
eighth. Harv has the seventh, 1683. A copy of a 1717 edition has not 
been found. 


278 Gellius (Aulus) Var. not. Gronovii 


Entry by the third hand. 
See No. 5. 


279 High Treason see Collection of Statutes &c;.; 
See No. 108. 


280 Howel’s French & Eng Dictionary. See Cotgrave 
See No. 85. 


281 Hobbes's (Tho) Leviathan, or Commonwealth/ 
Ecclesiastical & Civil 


Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). Leviathan, or The matter, forme, 
& power of a common-wealth ecclesiastical! and civill. London, 
Andrew Crooke (or Ckooke), 1651. fol. 


e 


Forma. Editio. 
12° 


12°.  Par.1697. 


12°.  Amst.1700 


8°. Lond:1717 


4° Lug.B. 


Fol London 1651. 


26 


29 
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Forma. Editio. Theca 
Three folio editions have 1651 on the title page: Wing 112246 


—BM; Haro, NYP, Newberry, Hunt; Wing 7-—Bodleian; 
Haro, Folg, LC, Illinois; Wing H2248—BM; Harv, Princeton, 
Chicago. 


Two copies of the 1651 folio, both listed as the first edition, 
appeared as item Nos. 803 and 304 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


282 





Translation of Thucydides/History of ye Fol.  Ib.1684. 9 
Poloponnesian/War 
Eight bookes of the Peloponnesian warre written by Thucydides 


the sonne of Olorus. Interpreted . . . by Thomas Hobbes. London, 
for Richard (or H.) Mynne, 1684. fol. 


STC 24059. 
BM; Harv, Folg, Illinois, Hunt. 


283 Harmonia Sacra, or Divine Hymns/& Dialogues Fol  Ib.1708. 21 
Composed by/ye best Masters. 2 Parts 


Henry Playford (1657-1706? ). Harmonia sacra: or, Divine hymns 
and dialogues; with a through-bass for the theorbolute, bass viol, 
harpsicord, or organ. Composed by the best masters of the last and 

resent age; the words by several learned and bug persons. London, 
y William Pearson, for Henry Playford, 1703. fol. (Book H: by 
Edward Jones, for Henry Playford. ) 
BM; Harv, Illinois. 
The first part appeared in 1688 and again in 1703. The second 


Sec appeared in 1698. Since Congreve had two , he probably 
d the 1708 edition of the first and the edition of the 


second part. An edition in two volumes described as "1703-1698" 
was item No, 455 in the Leeds Sale, 1980. 


284 Hales (Jno) Golden Remains 8d. Edit. 8°. Tb.1688 14 


John Hales (1584-1656). Golden remains, of the ever memorable 
Mr. John Hales, of Eaton-Colledge, &c. The third impression. With 
additions from the authors own copy, viz. sermons and miscellanies. 
Also letters and expresses concerning the synod of Dort. From an 
authentick hand. London, by T. B. for George Pawlet, 1688. 8°. 


Wing H272. 
BM; Haro, Chicago, Clark. 


285 Herodote Histoires mises en Frangois/p Du- Fol Paris1658 16 
Ryer. Grd. Papr;.; 


Herodotus (5th Century B. C.). Les histoires d'Herodote. Mises 
en francois par P. Du Beer, A Paris, chez Augustin Courbé, 1658. fol: 


BN; Haro, Lehigh (Pennsylvania). 


. 286 Herodotus's History Translated from the/Greek 8°. Lond.1720 13 
by Is. Littlebury. 2 Volt . 


The history of Herodotus. Translated from the Greek. By Isaac 
Littlebury. London, for A. Bell, etc., 1720. 2 vol. 8°. 


Bodleian; Harv. LC. 


i 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


987 Herodoti Historiarum Libri IX 


Herodoti Halicarnassei historie libri IX: et de vita Homeri. 
Francofurti, apud hæredes Andress Wecheli, 1584. 8°. 


Bodleian; Harv, Vassar, Cincinnati, Hunt. 


288 Hippocrate Oeuvres avec des/Remarques. 2 
Tom; 

Les oeuvres d'Hippocrate traduites en François, avec des re- 
marques [by A. Dacier]. A Paris, par la Compagnie des Libraires 
(or A. Lambin), 1697. 2 tom. 12°. 

BM; Haro, U.S. Surgeon General's Office. 

A copy of this edition, described as 12°, was listed under No. 1182 
in the Hornby Castle Sale, 1930. 


289 Homeri quse extant Omnia Gr. Lat./cum Com- 
ment. Spondani 


Homeri quae extant omnia. . . . Cum Latina versione . . . Jo. 
Spondani . . . commentariis, Basilee, per Sebastianum Henricpetri, 
1608. fol. 

BM; Haro, Morgan, Northwestern, Hunt. 

The copy with "W. oe: dol on the title page is now in the 
Morgan Library in New York. 


290 —— Ilias et Odyssea, et/in easdem Scholia 
Veterum./Operá et Studio Jos. Barnes/2 Voli. 
Homeri Ilias & Odyssea, et in easdem scholia, sive interpretatio, 


veterum. . . . Opera, studio, & impensis, Josue: Barnes. Cantabrigise, 
apud Cornelium Crownfield, 1711. 2 vol. 4°. 


BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Newberry. 


291 ——— [lias Greece 


Homeri Das, id est, de rebus ad Troiam gestis. Londini, excudebat 
Georgius Bishop, 1591. 8*. 


STC 13629. 
BM; Yale, NYP, Folg, Hunt. 


292 Translated by Mr. Chapman 

The whole works of Homer. ... Translated... by Geo: Chapman. 
London, for Nathaniell Butter, [1616]. fol. 

STC 18624. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Foie, LC,.Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was a part of item No. 309 in the Leeds 
Sale, 1930. 





293 Hardoüin Apologie d'Homere 


Tean Hardouin (1646-1729). Cer d'Homère, où lon 
explique le véritable dessein de son Ihade, et sa theomythologie. 
A Paris, aux dépens de Rigaud, 1716. 12°. 


BM; Yale, LC. 


Forma. Editio. Theca 
8°. | Francof.1584 7 


8°. Paris 1697. 4 


Pol  Basil 1606. 9 


4°, Cantabr.1711. 22 


8°. Lond 1591. 7 


Fol. See 91 


12°. Par.1716. 18 
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294 l'Histoire de Charles V. Roi de France/p L’Abbé 
de Choisy 

Francois Timoléon de Choisy (1644-1724). Histoire de Charles 

Cinquiéme roi de France. A Paris, chez Antoine Dezallier, 1689. 4°. 


BM; Augustana College. 


295 Generale des Larrons 
Francois de Calvi. Histoire generale des larrons. A Rouen, chez 
Robert Daré, 1649. 8°. 


Harv. 


296 Comique de Francion 2 Tom. 

Charles Sorel, Sieur de Souvigny (o. 1587-1674). La vraie histoire 
comique de Francion. Leyde, Hackes, 1668. 2 tom. 12°. 

National Library (Florence). 

A copy of a Rotterdam edition of 1668 has not been found. 


297 de la Cour d'Espagne 

Marie Catherine Jumelle de Bernevile, Comtesse d'Aulnoy 
(d. 1705). Histoire nouvelle de la cour d'Espagne. A La Haye, 
chez Jean Alberts, 1692 12°. 

Royal Library (The Hague); Dartmouth College. 


298 —— de Gil Blas 3 Tom. 


Alain René Le Sage (1668-1747). Histoire de Gil Blas de Santi- 
lane. Par Monsieur Le Sage. Enrichie de fi . A Amsterdam, chez 
J. Oosterwyk, Steenhouwer & Uytwerf, 1715. 2 tom. 12°. (A third 
volume was published es Uytwerf in 1725, and a fourth 














appeared in 1735 after Congreve's death.) 
Amsterdam. 
299 de la Vie du Pape Sixte V./de l'Italien de 


Greg. Leti. 2 Tom. 


Gregorio Leti (1630-1701). L'histoire de la vie du Pape Sixte 
Cinquiéme Traduite de l'Italien de Gregorlo Leti. A Anvers, chez 
la veuve de Barthelemy Foppens, 1704. 2 tom. 12°. 


Bibl. de l'Arsenal (Paris). 


300 —— du Card. Ximenés p Mess:/Flechier, 
Evêque de Nismes./2 "Tom: 


Valentin Esprit Fléchier, successively Bishop of Lavaur, and of 
Nimes (1632—1710). Histoire du Cardinal Ximenés. A Amsterdam, 
chez la veuve de Bartholemy Foppens, 1700. 2 tom. 12°. 


BM; Pennsylvania, LC. 


301 —— des Avanturiers Boucaniers qui se sont/ 
signalez dans les Indes. 2 Tom. 


Alexandre Olivier Exquemelin (1645?-1707). A Paris, chez 
Jacques Le Febvre, 1688. 2 tom. 12°. 


BN; NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


Forma. Editio. Theca 
4°, Ib.1689. 13 


8°, Rov.1649. 8 


19°, Rot.1668. 28 


12°. Haye.l692 26 


12°. Amst.1715. 26 


12° Anvers 1704 11 


12 Amsterd1700 11 


12°. Paris 1688. 8 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 
802 —— de lInvasion de l'Espagne/p les Maures 
[Relation Galante] 


Nicholas Baudot de Ja (1678-1759). Relation historique et 
galente, de l'invasion de l'Espagne par les Maures. À La Haye, 
chez Adrian Moetjens, 1699. 4 tom. 12*. 


Bodleian. 


303 —— de Marguerite de Valois,/Reine de Navarre 
Tom. 4 


[Mlle. Ber de Caumont de la Force (d.1724).] 
Histoire de Marguerite de Valois, reine de Navarre, soeur de 
Francois L A Paris, chez Francois Fournier, 1720. 4 tom. 12°. 


BN; Princeton. 


304 —— de Cyrus Traduite du Grec/de Xenophon 
p Mr Charpentier 
See No. 198. 


305 des Plantes vide Chomel. 
See No. 127. 





306 History off trayale by willes. see Voyage 
Entry by the second nne 
See No. 648. 


307 History off Gilblas English 8 vollt. 
Entry by the second hand. 
Alain René Le Sage (1668-1747). The history and adventures 


of Gil Blas of Santillane. In three volumes. The second edition. 
London, for Jacob Tonson, 1725 12°. 


Bodleian; Hart. 


308 History of Polexander. Engd. by Wm. Browne 


Marin LeRoy, sieur de Gomberville (16007-1674). The history 
of Polexander: in five bookes. Done into "dp by William Browne. 
London, by Tho. Harper, for Thomas Walkley, 1648. fol. 

Wing G1026. 

Bodleian; Virginia, Newberry. 


309 ——- of Infamous Imposters, that have/Usurp'd 
ye Titles of Kings So 


Jean Baptiste de Rocoles (1620?—1696). The history of infamous 
impostors. Or, The lives & actions of several notorious counterfeits, 
who from the most abject, and meanest of the ES le, have 
the titles of emperours, kings, and princes . one into Ecg 
London, for Wi Cademan, 1883. 8°. 

Wing R1768. 


BM; Harc, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


e 


Forma. Editio. 
12°. Haye 1699 


12°,  Paris.1720. 


8°. Haye 1717. 


12 Lon.1795. 


Fol. London 1648. 


8°. Ib.1688 


Theca 


il 
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310 —— Secret, of Europe 
John Oldmixon (1678-1742). The secret history of Europe. ... 


The whole collected from authentick memoirs, as well manuscript 


as printed. London, printed for the booksellers of London and West- 
minster, 1712. 8°. 


BM; NYP, Cleveland Public, Texas. 


811 Secret, of K. Cha. 2d. & K./James 2d. 


The secret history of the reigns of K. Charles IL and K. James H. 
Printed in the year 1600. [Place not given.] 12*. 


Wing $2347. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Peabody Institute, Newberry, Hunt. 


312 of Polybius 2 Volsr. 
See No. 472. 








313 History off the Otaman Empire by/Sr: P: Ricaut 
Entry by the second hand. 
Sir Paul Hycaut (1628-1700). The history of the present state 


of the Ottoman empire. . . . The fifth edition. London, by T. N, for 
Joanna Brome, 1682, 8°. 


Wing R2403. 
BM; Folg, Illinois, Washington State College 


A copy of another issue of the same year, d T. N. for John 
Starkey,” (Wing R2404), may be consulted at Yale. 


814 Histoire du Theatre Italien de Riccoboni 

Entry by the third hand. 

Louis Riccoboni (1674-1753). Histoire du theatre Italien depuis 
la decadence de la comedie latine; avec un catalogue des tragedies 
et comedies Italiennes imprimées depuis l'an 1500, jusqu'à l'an 1600. 
Et une dissertation sur la tragedie moderne. Paris, chez H. D. 
Chaubert [1727]. 8*. 

BM; Boston Public, Duke, Miami (Ohio), Hunt. 

This book is written partly in French and partly in Italian. In 
another work on the theatre (translated as An historical and critical 
account of the theatre in Europe, London, 1744, p. 175) Riccoboni 
makes this comment on Congreve: "Amongst the Crowd of English 
Poets, Mr. Congreve is most esteemed for Comedy. He was perfectly 
acquainted with Nature; and was living in 1727, when I was in 
London; I conversed with him more than once, and found in him 
Taste joined with great Learning. It is rare to find many Dramatic 
Poets of his Stamp. 


815 Horace, Tarteron, 2 tom. 
Entry by the second hand. 


Les ceuvres d'Horace, traduites en frangols par le P. Tarteron. 
A Amsterdam, chez Pierre de Coup, 1710. 2 tom. 12°. [With the 
Latin text.] 


BM; Columbia, Princeton. 


Forma. Editio. Theca 
8°. 1b.1712. 8 


12°. Ib.1690. 6 


8°. Ib.1693. 13 


8°. Lon:1682. 3 


8° Lond. 


8". Amsterdam 1710 8 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mt Congreve, Armigeri, continued 
916 L'Honnéte Homme, et le Scelerat 


L'honnéte homme et le scelerat. Scavoir, si pour parvenir dans 
le monde, il faut être honnête homme ou scelerat. Par Monsieur 
LD D. C. Suivant la copie de Paris. A Brusselles, chez Louis de 
Wainne, 1710. 12°. 

Bibl. de l'Arsenal (Paris). 


317 Q. Horatii Opera cum Variis Lectionibus./Ch. 
Majori 
Cantabrigiæ, impensis Jacobi Tonson. Londini, 1699. 4°. 
Wing H2764. 
BM; Harv, Princeton, Newberry. 


318 in Usum Delphini/cum Notis Desprez 

Q. Horati Flacci . .. illustravit Ludovicus Desprez . . . 
in usum serenissimi hini. Londini, impensis R Clavel, H. Mort- 
lock, S, Smith & B. Walford, 1694. 8°. 

Wing H2763. 

BM; Boston Athenaeum, Pomona College. 


319 Poemata cum Notis Rodellii/ad Usum 
Delphini 

Q. Horatii Flacci poemata interpretatione et notis illustravit 
Petrus Rodellius . . . ad usum Delphini [“for the use of the Dauphin,” 
son of Louis XIV of France]. Londini, impensis Abelis Swalle, 
1690. 8? 

Wing H2780. 

BM; Newberry. 


320 Opera. Foliis deauratis. apd./J. Tonson 
Quinti Horatii Flacci ea Londini, ex officin Jacobi Tonson, 
& Johannis Watts, 1715. 12^. 
BM; Yale, Library Company of Philadelphia, Hunt. 


321 Eadem cum Rutgersii/Lectionibus 2 Vol. 
Q. Horatii Flaccus. Accedunt J. d lectiones, Traject[i] 

Batav[orum], apud Franciscum p uiljelmum van de Water, 

1698. 12°. : 
BM; Haro, Princeton, Chicago. 


322 Eadem ex Recensione/Heinsiana 


Q. Horatius Flaccus. Daniel Heinsius ex emendatissimis editionibus 
expressit, & repreesentavit. Amstelodami, apud Danielem Elzevirium, 
1676. 16*. 

















BM; Harv, LC. 
323 —— Ode in Locos Communes/digeste à Jos. 
Langio 


Quincti Horatii Flacci . . . Ode in locos communes ad lyricæ 
ë studiosorum utilitatem digestæ. Studio & operå Josephi 
Lang Hanoviæ, pis Wechelianis, apud Claudium Marnium & 
heredes Joannis Aubrii, 1604 8°. 
BM. 
A copy of a Lugduni, 1604, edition has not been found. 


Forma. Editio. Theoa 


12*. 


4°, 


8°. 


8°. 


12°, 


12°. 


24°. 


12°, 


Bruss.1710 


Cantabr.1699 


Lond.1694. 


Ib.1690. 


Ib.1715. 


Traject. 1689. 


Amstel.1676 


Lugd.1604. 
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824 Histoire De L'Exile De Ciceron 


Entry by the second hand. 


Jacques Morabin (1687-1762). Histoire de Teil de Ciceron. 
A Paris, chez Lambert Coffin, 1725. 12°. 


BM; Yale (chez Andre Cailleau, 1726). 


325 Histoire De France En brege/Par. P: Daniel 9 
Vol Vid- R. — 
Entry by the second hand. 
See No. 528. 


326 Iamblichi de mysteriis Liber Gr. Lat. p/Tho. Gale 
Jamblichus, of Chalcis (c. A. D. 250 — c. 325). Tamblichi . . . de 
mysteriis liber. . . . Grece nunc primum edidit, Latine vertit, et 
notas adjecit. Gr. & Lat. Oxonii, e theatro Sheldoniano, 1678. fol. 
Wing I 26. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Northwestern. 


327 Jeffrey of Monmouth's British History/Engd. by 
Aaron Thompson 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (11007-1154). The British history, trans- 


lated into English from the Latin . .. by Aaron Thompson. London, 
for J. Bowyer, H. Clements, and W. and J. Innys, 1718. 8*. 


BM; Haro, NYP, Newberry, Hunt. 


328 Jacob’s (Giles) Treatise of Laws 


Giles Jacob (1686-1744). A treatise of laws: or, A general 
introduction to the common, civil, and canon law. London, for 
T. Woodward, and J. Peele, 1721. 8°. 


Lincoln’s Inn (London) ; Haro, LC. 


329 —— Students Companion, or the/Reason of ye 
Laws of Engld. 


The student’s companion: or, The reason of the laws of England. 
[London,] in the Savoy, by E. and R. Nutt, and R. Gosling (assigns 
of Edward Sayer), for T. Corbett, 1725, 8°. 


Inner Temple (London); Harv, LC. 


330 Ino et Melicerte, Trag. p Mr de la/Grange 
Francois Joseph de La Grange-Chancel (1667-1758). Ino et 
Mélicerte, tragédie. A Paris, chez Pierre Ribou, 1718. 12°. 
BN. 


331 Ilustres Francoises, Histoires veritables/2 Tomy. 
Robert Challes (1659 — c. 1720). Les illustres Francoises, histoires 

veritables. Oà l'on trouve, dan des caracteres tres-particuliers & fort 

differens, un grand nombre d'exemples rares & extraordinares des 

belles manieres, de la politesse. A La Haye, Hondt, 1718. 2 tom. 12°. 
National Library (Florence). 


Forma. 
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Fol. 
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8°. 


8°, 


12°, 
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Ozon. 1678. 
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332 Justiniani (Imp.) Institutiones. Curâ Vinnii 
Justinianus I (488-565). D. Justiniani, sacratissimi puc 

institutionum . . . cura & studio Arnoldi Vinnii. 


officina Elzeviriana, 1663. 12°. 
Lincoln’s Inn (London); Haro, Minnesota. 


333 Ignoramus, Comoedia coram Rege Jac. Imo. 

G. Ruggle (1575-1622). I us. Comoedia [in five acts and 
in Gest coram Regie Jacobo et totius Anglie magnatibus per 
EE Cantabrigienses habita, Editio quarta. Londini, ex 
officina J. R., 1668. 12° | 


Wing R2215, 
BM; Yale, Folg. 
334 Juvenalis et Persius Interpr. et Notis/Lud. Pratei 
ad Usum Delphi; 
unii Juvenalis et A. Persii Flacci Satyræ. Interpretatione ac 
notis i vit Ludovicus Prateus. . . . In usum serenissimi Delphini. 
Londini, impensis Tho. Dring, & Abel Swalle, 1691, 8°. 
Wing J1285. 
BM; Haro. 
335 — Idem. sine Notis.apd.Tonson/Folits deau- 
ratis 


Decii Junii Juvenalis et Auli Persii Flacci Satyre. Londini, ex 
officiná Jacobi Tonson, & Johannis Watts, 1716. 12°. 
BM; Haro, Illinois. 


336 Justini Historiarum ex Trogo Pomp./Libri 
XLIV. apd. Tonson/Foliis deauratis 
Marcus Junianus Justinus. Justini Historiarum ex Trogo Pompeio 
. Londini, ex officinâ Jacobi Tonson, & Johannis Watts, 
s 12°. 
BM; Haro. 


8837 Juvenal Hollady 


Entry by the second hand. 

Barten Holyday (1593-1661). Decimus Junius Juvenalis, and 
Aulus Persius Flaccus, translated and illustrated, as well with sculp- 
ture as notes. Oxford, by W. Downing, fox F. Oxlad, Senior, J. Adams, 
and F. Oxlad, Junior, 1673. fol. 

Wing J1276, 

BM; Hare, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


338 Johnsons (Ben) Works V. Ben 
Entry by the third hand, 
See Nos. 44, 45. 


339 Kempii (Jo.) Monumenta Vetustatis 

John Kemp (1665-1717). Monumenta vetustatis Kempiana, ex 
vetustis scriptoribus illustrata, eosque vicissim illustrantia. [Ed. by 
R. Ainworth and J. Ward.] Londini typis is Danielis Bridge. Veneunt à 
Paulo Vaillant; G. & J. Innys; & J. Osborn, 1720. 8°. 

BM; Harv. 


12*. 


12°. 


8°, 


12°. 


Fol: 


Fol. 


8*. 
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Ib.1716. 
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340 Kennetts (Basil) Lives of ye Ancient/Grecian 
Poets 
Basil Kennett (1674-1715). The lives and characters of the 
ancient Grecian poets. London, for Abel Swall, 1697. 8°. 
Wing K297. 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Cincinnati, Newberry, Clark. 


341 —— Antiquities of Rome 


Romse antiques notitia: or, The antiquities of Rome. In two parts. 
I. A short history of the rise, progress, and decay of the common- 
wealth. II. A description of the city. An account of the religion, civil 
government, and art of war; with the remarkable customs and 
ceremonies, public and private. London, A. Swall and T. Child, 
1696. 8°. 


Wing K298. 
BM; Princeton, Newberry, Clark. 


342 Killigrew’s (Tho) 5 Plays 

Thomas Killigrew, the Elder (1612-1683). Comedies, and trag- 
edies, London, E Henry Herringman, 1664. fol. 

Wing K450. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 341 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


343 Lucan's Pharsalia Translated into/Eng. Verse by 
N. Rowe/Large Paper 

Marcus Annzeus Lucanus (A. D. 89-65). Lucan's Pharsalia. Trans- 
lated into English verse by Nicholas Rowe, Esq. London, J. Tonson, 
1718. fol. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was listed under No. 1140 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1030. Congreve's name appears in the printed list of 
subscribers. 


844 Lucanus de Bello Civili cum Variorum/Notis, ac- 
curante Schrevelio 


M. Annzeus Lucanus de bello civili . . . notis integris & variorum 
. selectiss, Accurante Corn. Schrevelio. Lugd[uni] Batav[orum] et 
Roterod[ami], ex officina Hackiana, 1669. 8°. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Cincinnati, Michigan. 


345 Lucain Pharsale de Mr. de Brebeuf 


Georges de Brébeuf (1617?-1661). La Pharsale de Lucain... 
en Ve ende La Haye, chez À. Leers, 1683. 12. 


BM; Princeton. 
A copy of a 1700 edition has not been found. 


946 Lucan's Pharsalia Eng. by Tho. May 


Lucan’s Pharsalia: or, The civil warres of Rome, between Pompey 
the Great and Julius Cæsar. The whole ten bookes, Englished by 


Forma. Editio. Theca 
8°. Ib.1697. 11 


8°. Tb.1696. 11 


Pol Ib.1684. 9 


Fol  Lond.1718. 18 


8. LugdBatlO09 7 


12°.  Hayel700. 24 


12°. Lond.1635 6 
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Bibliotheca Gul:™ Congreve, Armigeri, continued Forma. ` Editio. Theca 
Thomas May, Esquire. The third edition, corrected E the author. 
London, A. M[athewes], sold by Will: Sheares, 1635. 8°. 

STC 16889. 

BM; Haro, Folg, LC, Chicago, Hunt. 

Perha Congreve's edition (listed as 12°) was misjudged because 


it is for 8*. 
347 Lloydii Dictionarium vide Diction. Historicum  —— 9 
See No. 180. 
348 Locke’s (Jno.) Essay concerning Human/Under- Fol  Londl695. 9 
standing 3d. Editt 


John Locke (1682—1704). Àn essay concerning humane under- 
standing, in four books... . The third edition. London, for Awnsham 
and John Churchil, and Samuel Manship, 1695. fol. 

Wing L2741. 

BM; Haro, NYP. 


349 Posthumous Works 8°. Ib.1708. 33 


Posthumous works. ... To which is added, VL His new method 
of a common-place-book, written originally in French, and now 
translated into English. London, by W. B. for A. and J. Churchill, 
1706. 8°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Hunt. 


350 Lysis, ye Extravagant Shepherd, an/Anti-Ro- Fol. Ib.1654. 9 
mance 


Charles Sorel, Sieur de Souvigny (1597?-1674). The extravagant 
shepherd: or, The history of the shepherd Lysis. An anti-romance; 
written originally in French, and now made English. London, by 
T. Newcomb for Thomas Heath, 1654. fol. 

Wing S4704. 

Bodleian; Harv, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

For the French original see No. 54. 


351 Longinus de Sublimitate. Curá Jac. Tollii 4°. Traj.ad Rhen.1684 22 
Dionysii Longini de sublimitate commentarius, ceteraque du 

reperiri potuere. . . . Jacobus Tollius . . . emendavit. Trajecti ad 

Rhenum, ex officiná Francisci Halma, 1694. 4°. 
BM; Haro, LC, Newberry. 


952 Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura, cum/variis Lec- 4° — Londl712. 17 
tionibus. Ch. Maj. 
Titus Lucretius Carus (94P-55P B.C.). Titi Lucretii Cari De 
rerum natura libri sex. . . . Accesserunt variæ lectiones. Londini, 
sumptibus & typis Jacobi Tonson, 1712. 4°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Chicago. 


353 Idem cum Notis Tho. Creech. 8°.  Oxon.1695. 7 
Titi Lucretii Cari de rerum natura libri sex: quibus interpreta- 

tionem et notas addidit Thomas Creech. Oxonii, e theatro 'Shel- 

doniano, impensis Ab. Swall, & Tim. Child, 1695. 8°. 
Wing L3445. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Chicago, California. 
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354 —— Idem cum Interpretatione Calli-/-cà, ad 8°. Parls1659. 7 
postremam Giffanii Emen/-dationem restitutus 
Tit Lucretii Cari de rerum natura libri sex. Ad postremam Oberti 


Gifanii I. C. emendationem. Lutetiæ Parisiorum, apud Guillelmum 
de Luyne, 1659. 8°. 


BM; Pennsylvania. 


355 Idem. Foliis deauratis. apd. Tonson 12°. Lond.1718. 24 
Titi Lucretli Cari de rerum natura libri sex. Londini, ex offlciná 

Jacobi Tonson, & Johannis Watts, 1718. 12^, 
BM; Harv, Johns Hopkins, Reed College (Oregon). 


356 Lucien Oeuvres de Sr. D'Ablancourt/2 Tom; 4".  Paris1655 22 
Lucian of Samosata (b. c. A. D. 120). Lucien de la traduction de 

N. Perrot, Sr. d'Ablancourt. A Paris, chez A. Courbé, 1655. 2 tom. 4°. 
BN; Yale, LC, Iowa. 


857 avec Annot. de J. Baudoin 4°. Ib... 14 


Les ceuvres de Lucian de Samosate autheur Grec de nouveau 
traduites en François . . . par J. B. [Jean Baudoin]. A Paris, chez 
Jean Richer, [1613]. 4°. 


BN; LC. 


958 Lees (Nat.) Plays 4". Lond _ 28 
Nathaniel Lee (1658P-1692). The works of Mr. Nathaniel Lee, 
in one volume. London, for R. Bentley, 1694. 4°. 
Wing L845A, 
B ; Harv. 
Another possibility: London, for Richard Bentley and S. Magnes, 
1687. 4°, Wing L845—Clark. 


359 Lilly’s (Wm.) Prophecies 4". Ib.1644. 8 
William Lilly (1602-1681). England's propheticall Merline, fore- 

telling to all nations of Europe until 1663 the actions depending 

upon the influence of the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter, 1642/8. 

By William Lilly, student in astrologie. London, by Jobn Raworth, 

for John Partridge, 1644. 4°. 
Wing L2221. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


360 Ld Lansdown’s (Granville) Poems 8".  Ib.1712. 20 
George Granville, Baron Lansdowne (1667-1785). Poems upon 

several occasions. London, for J. Tonson, 1712. 8°. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 278 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


361 Lactantii Opera omnia 8°.  Cantabr.1085. 14 


Caecilius Firmianus Lactantius (A. D. 250P--317?). Lucii Coelii 
Lactantii Firmiani opera, quæ extant omnia, Cantabrigiæ, ex officiná 
Johan. Hayes, impensis Hen. Dickinson, & Rich. Green, 1685. 8°. 

Wing L140. 

BM; Haro, Hunt. 
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362 Livii Historiarum quod exstat. Ex/Recensione 
Gronovii 
Titus Livius (59 B. C. A. D. 17). Tit Livii historiarum libri, 


quot extent. Ex recensione J. F. Gronovii Amstelodami, apud 
Danielem Elzevirium, 1878. 12°. 


BM; Harv, Free Library (Philadelphia), Newberry. 


368 — — Tomus 1. Gronovii 

Titi Livii historiarum libri ex recensione J. F. Gronovii. 3 tom. 
Lugd [uni] Batavorum, ex officiná Elzevirianâ, 1654. 12°. 

BM; Harv, NYP (v. 2 only), Oberlin, Newberry. 


364 Lipsius de Constantia — — — apd. Plantin 

Justus Lipsius (1547-1606). Justi Lipsi de constantia libri duo. 
Antverpiae, apud Christophorum Plantinum, 1584. 4°. 

BM; Harv, Oregon. 


365 Life of Pythagoras Translated from/the French 
Edit. of Mr./Dacier. With the Golden/Verses, 
from ye Greek, by/Nic, Rowe Large Paper 

André Dacler (1651-1722). The life of Pythagoras, with his 


symbols and golden verses. By M. Dacier. . .. Now done into English 
... by N. Rowe, Esq. London, for J. Tonson, 1707. 8°. 


BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Michigan, Hunt. 
See No. 631 for the French source of Rowe's translation, 


366 —— of Almanzor wth: ye History of ye/Con- 
quest of Spain by the/Moors 
Miguel de Luna (fl. 1600). 


A copy of a 1695 edition has not been found. A copy of a 1693 
edition may be consulted at BM; Harv, Michigan. 


367 Lives and Characters of ye English/Dram: Poets. 
2 Vols./Large Paper 


Giles Jacob (1686-1744). The poetical register: or, The lives and 
characters of the English dramatick poets. London, for Edmund 
Curll, 1719. 8°. 


An historical account of the lives and writings of our most con- 
siderable English poets. London, for Edmund Curll, 1720. 8°. 


BM; Harv, Folg, LC, Ohio State, Hunt. 
The Poetical Register, 8°, 1119, was a part of item No. 414 in the 
Leeds Sale, 1930. 


868 Lives of the Grecian Poets 
Entry by the third hand. 


See No. 840 for what may be an earlier edition. 
No copy of a 1709 edition has been found. 


369 Littlebury’s Herodotus 2 Vols. 
See No. 286. 


Forma, 


12°. 


Editlo. Theca 
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370 Lambs Cookery Vide Compleat Court Cook 
See No. 110. 


371 Liturgia Ecclesie Anglicans Greecé 


A Greek translation of the Book of Common Prayer of 1662, by 
James Duport, Dean of Peterborough (1606-1679). Published at 
Cambridge by the University printer, John Field, 1665. 

Wing B3632. 

BM; NYP, Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
(Philadelphia). 

Congreve's copy, with the inscription "Ex libris Gulielmi: Con- 
greve," is owned by the Reverend J. F. Gerrard, Wigan, England. 


372 Lettres Historiques et Galantes p/Mad. de C.» 
4 Tom/Lent to Ds. M-h. 
Anne Marguerite Petit Du Noyer (1663-1719). Lettres historiques 
et galantes, A Cologne, chez Pierre Marteau, 1707—1718. 7 tom. 12°. 
BM. 


Perhaps Congreve had the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes, 
dated 1710, 1711, 1712, 1718. 


373 ——— Persanes 2 Tomy; 

[Charles Louis de Secondat, Baron de la Bréde et de Montesquieu 
(1689-1755 ).] 

Lettres Persanes. Seconde edition. 2 tom. Cologne, chez Pierre 
Marteau, 1721. 12°. 

BM; Harv, NYP. 


874 Lettres sur Les Anglois et les francois 


Entry by the second hand. 

[Beat Louis de Muralt (1665-1749)]. Lettres sur les Anglois et 
les Francois. Et sur les voiages. A Cologne, [no publisher given] 
1725. 12°. 

BM; NYP, Cleveland Public, Michigan, Hunt. 


875 Mezzo Tinto Prints by J. Smith/Large Papr. 


No copy of a folio volume of prints by John Smith (1652-1742) 
has been found. Congreve probably made a collection of Smith's 
prints and had them bound. 


376 Montaigne (Seignr. de) Essais 


. Michel Eyquem de Montaigne (1583-1592). Essais. . . . Avec 
yg xac de la version françoise des passages italiens, Nouv. éd. 
A Paris, E. Couterot (or P. Le Petit, etc.), 1657. fol. 


BM; Haro, LC. 
No copy of a folio edition, Paris, 1658, has been found. 


377 Essais 3 Tomy 


Les essais de Michel de Montaigne. A Paris, chez Christophle 
Journel (or L. Rondet), 1659. 3 tom. 12*. 


BN; Haro, Princeton. 
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878 —— Ditto. 3 Tom; 

Essais . . . edition seconde, reveuë & augmentée. A Bourdeaus, 
impr. de S. Millanges, 1582, 2 tom. en 1. Small 8°. 

BM; Harv, NYP. 


379 —— English by Cha. Cotton 8 Vols; 
Essays. .. . Made English by Charles Cotton. London, for M. Gilli- 
flower, W. Heusman, R. Bentley, and J. Hindmarsh, 1693. 3 vol. 8°. 
BM; Haro. 


Congreve's copy probabl belonged to the second edition, 1693. 
No copy of a 1695 edition bas been found, and the edition of 1700 


is called the third. 
380 Milton’s (Jno.) Poetical Works in/2 Vols Large 
Paper 


John Milton (1608-1674). The poetical works. London, for Jacob 
Tonson, 1720. 2 vol. 4°. 


BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry. 
A copy of this edition was listed under No. 1158 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1930. 


381 Ditto 3 Vols. with/Cuts Large Paper 
Paradise Lost... seventh edition, adorn'd with sculptures. 2 vol. 
London, for Jacob Tonson, 1705. 8°. 
BM; LC. | 


382 Malebranche de la Recherche de la/Verité 


Nicholas Malebranche (1638-1715), De la recherche de la verité, 
où l'on traitte de Ja nature de l'esprit de l'homme, & de l'usage qu'il 
en doit faire pour éviter l'erreur dans les sciences. 6° éd. A Paris, 
chez Michel David, 1712. 2 tom. enlarged 4°. 


BN; Harv. 


388 Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta./2 Vol. Charta 
Mai. 
Musarum Anglicanarum analecta . . . in duo volumina congesta. 
Oron., e theatro Sheldoniano, impensis J. Crosley, 1699. 2 vol. 8°. 
Wing M3136. 
BM; Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 


384 Milbourne’s (Luke) Notes on Mr/Dryden’s 
Virgil 
Luke Milbourne (1649-1720). Notes on Dryden’s Virgil. In a 


letter to a friend. With an essay on the same poet. London; for 
R. Clavill, 1698. 8°. 


Wing M2035. 
BM; Harv, Folg, LC, Newberry, Clark. 





(To be continued) 
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George Gissing, 1857-1903 


An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 
By Joan D. GORDAN 


PART II 


The Unclassed. A Novel. In Three Volumes. London: Chapman and Hall, 
1884. 


In the very letter of September 8, 1882, in which Gissing announced to his brother the com- 
pletion of Mrs. Grundy, he declared, "I have already begun a new one." The identification of 
the "new one" js not easy. Was it a false start that Gissing, di ed perhaps by his difficulties 
with Bentley, discarded? Was it the beginning of the novel later referred to in his letters as The 
Burden of Life? And was The Burden of Life the story finally published as The Unclassed? 

On February 3, 1883, Gissing wrote his brother, "I get on well with new book. Hope to finish 
Volume I. by Easter, at all events." Two weeks later he had decided that "the name, as far as I 
can judge, will be — The Burden of Life" and had nearly finished the first volume despite 
"numberless distractions.” His decision of July 18, 1883, that he “must struggle to the end of 
Volume m” would seem to refer to The Burden of Life. It is not impossible, of course, that the 
novel with this title became another discarded attempt. But the slow progress which his work 
showed id: the maoae EE be etulained by. lues: "Real work is even yet at a stand- 
still," he told Algernon on An 23. By December 8, however, he foresaw that *new novel will 
be finished on 'l'uesday. I send it to Chapman & Hall. The name is The Unclassed." Perhaps all 
these references to the "new novel" and "new book" can be considered the record of the growing 
pains of The Unclassed. 

This somber study of life among the lower classes, in which Waymark, the young schoolmaster, 
is loved by Ida Starr, a young prostitute and the daughter of a prostitute, was read for Chapman 
and Hall by George Meredith. Meredith talked “sympathetically about the book” to Gissing, who 
at bud ye did not know his identity, and Chapman and Hall accepted the novel Gissing 
received £30. 


The Unclassed. A Novel: In Three Volumes. London: Chapman and Hall, 
1884. 


On fune 17, 1884, Sane sent the copy of The Unclassed shown here to Algernon. He had 
seen a bound-up copy as early as May 20, when he described it to his brother as “a very tasteful 
binding indeed, & one which I think you will like, — dark green.” The book sold for 91/6. 

Though Algernon may have liked the cover, he violently disliked the story on moral ds. 
Gissing defended the morality of his tale vigorously and its "tendency . . . to B: solely 
for good. . . He had “rather a disagreeable talk" with Harrison, who deplored the ideals of 
social reform set forth in The Unclassed. 

With this book for the first time Gissing dropped his middle initial "R." and included a dedica- 
tion — to Morley Roberts. In The Private Life of Henry Maitland Roberts calls the novel Out- 
side the Pale and gives an interesting account of Meredith’s reaction to one incident. 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated 17 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea 
[London] January 80, 1884. 

After the completion of The Unclassed it becomes for a while extremely difficult to follow 
Gissing’s literary activity. As was his habit, he began another story almost immediately. By Janu- 
ary 21, 1884, he was already “into the second chapter of a new novel,” and planned to continue 
“at the rate of half a chapter daily” so that he could finish it “early in the year.” When he wrote 
the letter shown here, he was "just half through vol 1,” had a title, A Graven Image, and expected 
to finish the first volume in a fortnight. The acid lesson of The Unclassed had bitten in: the new 
story was “quite inoffensive” and hence would have “a better chance.” 

Early in February he hoped to pie A Graven Image "by the end of March" by dint of 
working "four hours at it each night, my day's teaching," By mid-March, however, he was 
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also working on a play, which seems to have provided a fatal counter-attraction. He had a title 
for it, “Madcaps,” and had sketched all four acts. He was stimulated by the idea of turning out 
a successful play before he was thirty and began to haunt the theatres in the evening, as he con- 
fessed to Algernon at the end of March, to the apparent neglect of A Graven Image. 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated 62 Milton Street [London] 


May 29, 1884. 


A Graven Image seems to have been set aside as a failure. “I have begun a new novel — after 
several futile attempts,” Gissing told his brother in the letter shown here, “— it is always thus 
between one book and another. I should not like to have to carry from here to Temple Bar all 
the paper I have thus wasted during the last five years. Not waste, however; it is indispensable.” 
Indispensable as it may have been to his creative processes, it explains the great difficulty en- 
countered in an attempt to trace his literary history. 

The new novel seems also not to have prospered. After taking a holiday at his friend Mrs. 
Gaussen’s for a fortnight in September, 1884, he admitted to Algernon on September 18 that it 
had been, “as always, terrible work to mice writing again.” The novel must have progressed to 
a considerable length, however, for he told his sister Ellen on September 26 that he was “fearfully 
busy. All the morning I am writing for dear life at a book I am bound to finish in a fortnight or so” 
despite tutoring the young Gaussens. Then mention ceases of this second abortive effort since The 
Unclassed. 


"Gissing the Rod." In Punch, or The London Charivari, Vol. txxxvm, no. 1, 
January 3, 1885. 


Some idea of the public taste that doomed Gissing’s fiction to failure with editors, reviewers 
and purchasers can be gathered from the attack shown here which opened the New Year, 1885, 
issue of Punch. In the correspandence column of the Pall Mall Gazette, Gissing had made a plea 
for more courage from authors in dealing honestly with the facts of human experience. He cited 
Thackeray, a former Punch luminary, as one who had deplored the nice-nellyism of English 
fiction but had lacked the courage of his convictions. 

With condescension, sarcasm and personal abuse, Punch defended Thackeray by attacking 
Gissing. He was accused of advocating “open coarseness” and “vice.” No mention is made of 
Workers in the Dawn or The Unclassed; indeed Punch had “never heard his name before” and 
“fondly [hoped] there are not very many like thee.” Yet it seems unlikely that the attack would 
have been made at all or given such a prominent place if Punch had not wanted to reprimand 
Gissing personally. 

From the general collection, 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated 7. K. Cornwall Residences, 
Clarence Gate [London] January 2, 1885. 


In the letter shown here Gissing insisted that he was not disturbed by the Punch paragraph, 
which he clearly took as an attack. “It did not interrupt my work for an hour,” he told his brother. 
“I am getting very used to abuse in the place of criticism.” Plainly he suspected Francis Cowl 
Burnand, editor of Punch from 1880-1906, as having had at least a part in the article. Thou 
he would have had Algernon believe that he was indifferent to the Punch squib, his eagerness to 
reply through the correspondence column of the Pall Mall Gazette indicates that he was angry. 


Autograph letter to Ellen Gissing, dated 7. K. Cornwall Residences [London] 
November 6, 1885. 


Difficulties abound in tracing the story of the composition and publication of Gissing’s next 
three novels, Isabel Clarendon, A Life's Morning and Demos. Gissing himself came to hold the 
mistaken opinion that he had written the three between July. 1885, and March, 1880. His 
biographers have also been misled as to the timing of his work during this period. It is worth 
straightening out the chronology by checking mia d later statements against the letters he 
wrote at the time. For these three novels are important books in his literary history. His apprentice 
work had been done in Workers in the Dawn and The Unclassed. Now he was able to handle 
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pat plot structure, and characterization with a surer hand and even to attempt a different 
emphasis, 

Gissing seems to have begun Isabel Clarendon, or The Lady of Knightswell as it was originally 
a eight via earlier than Sei remembered. At the end of October, 1884, he told his brother 

t he was "beginning a new novel." The sto d g well at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. He could write only at night, for he headed the £5.10s. a week that he earned by tutoring 
from nine-thirty to five. Early in January, 1885, he was writing six pages a night and hoped soon 
to E the first volume. From the time sequence it would seem that the new book was 
Isabel Clarendon. By the end of January he had "just reached the middle" of the novel and 
expected to finish by Easter. Late in February he was beginning volume three, and on March 26 
S to Algernon that he had completed the novel and was submitting it to Chapman 
and H 

Gissing sent the manuscript to Chapman with reluctance. He wanted a cash advance, which he 


felt Chapman would not give him, and for a while he was inclined to try Smith, Elder. According 
to the letter shown here, Čissin received “£15 or so on account on day of publics." Apparently this 
was all he got for his share in “the system of 'half-profits' " Eyed, by Clones. his account 
book the profit from Isabel Clarendon is.entered at £0.0.0. 


Isabel Clarendon. In Two Volumes. London: Chapman and Hall, 1886. 


The meager return on Isabel Clarendon, the story of an unsuccessful love affair between two 
e personalities, must have been especially galling in view of the large amount of work 
that Gissing had to do on the manuscript before Chapman and Hall would publish it. Meredith, 
still reading for the firm, advised recasting the novel so that it could be published in two volumes 
instead of three. It was Gissing’s only two-volume novel. He began the alterations early in J 
1885, in low spirits that sank even lower before he finished early in August. "I must tell you," he 
wrote Algernon, "I have all but made up my mind to give up this fruitless EN: le and misery 
... &nd go agam to America, where it is possible I might get literary work, though had rather end 
all that and work in a healthy way on a farm... Suddenly in the middie of writing I am attacked 
by a fearful fit of melancholy, and the pen drops, I get nothing done." 

A fascination with the technique of his craft seems to have restored his vigor and interest in 
life. When he was recasting volumes two and three into one, he wrote Algernon: "It is fine to see 
how the old three-vol. tradition is being broken through. Chapman tells me he much prefers two 
vols., & one vol. is becoming commonest of all. It is the new school, due to continental influence. 
Thackeray and Dickens wrote... with profusion of detail , . . to tell everything, & leave nothing 
to be divined. Far more artistic, I think, is the later method, of merely suggesting; of dealing with 
episodes, instead of writing biographies . . . — hinting, EE telling in detail what can so be 
told, & no more. In fact, it approximates to the dramatic mode of presentment.” The forward look 
of these opinions, reached before Henry James had written any of his great experimental novels, 
is worth noting. 

Gissing was to suffer further vexations and delays before Isabel Clarendon appeared in print. 
Chapman and Hall did not publish it until the late spring of 1886. The two volumes were priced 
at 21/. The copy shown here was presented to Thomas Hardy on June 30 “with the Authors 
Homage.” The two men had met the previous year. 


A Life's Morning. In Three Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, 1888. 


After completing the revisions of Isabel Clarendon on August 9, 1885, Gissing wrote his sister 
Madge that he would “begin a new book at the end of the present week.” The original plan called 
for a novel in two volumes — “speedier work," and the story progressed rapidly: by September 22 
he was approaching the end of the first volume and hoped to finish the whole in another month. 
The heroine was Emily Hood, and the novel was referred to as Emily until the title was 
changed to A Life’s Morning just before publication. 

Gissing seems to have feared that he could not interest a publisher in a novel while Chapman 
was holdin back Isabel Clarendon. He considered using a pseudonym, significantly selecting 
“Osmond Waymark,” the name of the schoolmaster in The Unclassed, as a | uaa À “I wonder 
whether Smith & Elder will take “Emily, " he wrote Ellen on October 17. “If so, ten to one it will 
be out first. — I could, of course, — if ‘Emily’ were a success — print a second edition in my 
own name." The novel was finished at the end of the month and sent to Smith, Elder, though 
Gissing felt sure “no one will take it.” His opinion of the book was low: “I fear I have been led 
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from my right track in Isabel Clarendon and Emily,” he admitted to his brother. Both novels were 
his first attempts at studies of temperament. 

Smith, Elder accepted the novel but it was not published ahead of Isabel Clarendon. The pub- 
lisher paid him £50 for the book rights. The novel, in three volumes at 31/6, was published by its 
new title and under Gissing’s name in 1888. 


A Lifes Morning. In the Cornhill Magazine, New Series, Vol. x and xx, 
January — December, 1888. 


One of the reasons why Smith, Elder held up the publication of A Life's Morning was that 
they decided to bring out this somewhat sensational story of love triumphant as a serial in their 
Cornhill Magazine. The decision was not made until early November, 1887, at which time a new 
title was thought advisable. “The name Emily was deemed too unattractive to the mob,” Gissing - 
wrote his sister Ellen on November 13. “And now we find that Her Will and Her Way has been 
used. Accordingly I have suggested A Life’s Morning which I think better than the others. This 
will probably be final.” 

The first installment opened the issue for January, 1888, and the twelfth closed the issue for 
December. Thére were no illustrations. For the serial rights the publisher paid an additional £50. 

From the general collection, 


Original manuscript of Demos: A Story of English Socialism. 

There is some evidence that Gissing made an initial attempt to begin Demos before he em- 
barked upon A Life’s Morning. On August 2, 1885, he wrote his sister Ellen, “I am working hard 
at the first chapters of my new book Demos." Then the novel must have been put aside for the 
story that became A Life’s Morning. When the latter was completed at the end of October, 1885, 
he immediately began — or returned to — Demos. “Tomorrow,” he told Ellen on November 4, 
“I begin my new book, which is to be called Demos. Alas, it must be in three volumes. It will 
deal with Socialism and the working classes, and from a very conservative point of view. I mean 
to give three months to it...” 

Though he began writing at once, he had completed only “a third of the first volume” by 
November 22, and that “with much toil and endless re-writing.” Though the completion of volume 
one dragged on into December, he felt the work was “something,” in his true vein. It was his 
most “ rate” book, and “the plot... cost [him] hours of construction.” He even attended 
socialist meetings to get the right atmosphere for a story that tried to blend melodramatic incident 
and soctal theorizing. By the beginning of February he was at the end of the second volume and 
he felt the work was “good” and should be a success. On March 6 he completed the third volume 
and was full of enthusiasm. “In my pu opinion," he confessed to Ellen with an unusual lack 
of modesty, ““Demos’ is distinctly ahead of anything since George Eliot ceased to write." The 
manuscript, shown here, does not carry heavy cancellations and corrections. 


Demos. A Story of English Socialism. In Three Volumes. London: Smith, 
Elder, 1886. 


It was natural that Smith, Elder, who had purchased A Life's M should have been in- 
terested in the novel that followed it. The beginning of Demos was submitted to them before 
Gissing had completed the whole and was accepted. The publishers had the first volume in print 
and he had corrected the proofs before he finished writing the third. “Expedition, this...” he 
declared. d had received £100 by March 14, 1886, for all rights and expected the book to be out 
"jn a few days." 

The copy shown here was presented to Algernon Gissing on March 26 and must have been one 
of the first sent out. Adjusting their publishing schedule, Smith, Elder brought Demos out anony- 
mously ahead of A Life's Morning. The novel was priced at 31/8. Gissing was pleased by the 
anon ity. He looked forward to the start the revelation of his identity would give Chapman — 
the la guard,” scoundrel” and “Rufflan” who was still delaying with Isabel Clarendon. He 
was also delighted to learn that within six weeks 500 copies had been sold and at the end of 
June, 1887, to receive the two-volume Tauchnitz edition from Germany. That same summer 
Morley Roberts ed the New York edition (Harper's Franklin Square Library No.522) fn 
Santa Hosa, ifornia. “So one is practically read all over the world now,” Gissing remarked in 
delight. 
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Demos was the first of Gissing's novels to be brought out in England in an inexpensive reprint. 
In 1886 Smith, Elder ublished a new edition in one volume at 6/ and in 1888 another at 2/. 
Gissing was always to be pleased by the cheap editions of his work, which suggested the hopeful 
possibility of a wide audience. 


Autograph letter to Ellen Gissing, dated 7. K. [Cornwall Residences, London] 
December 28, 1886. 


Demos had hardly nj rien before Gissing was contriving another novel of life among the 
oppressed. He spent much time working and reworking ideas before putting pen to paper. "My 
idea for the hero of the next story," he wrote his sister Margaret on April 15, 1880, "is a middle- 
class man who is dnven into revolt by the character of our age, the persistent lying & swindling 


found on every hand, & who makes an attempt to carry on a business in a thoroughly straight- 


forward way, — of course with disastrous results. The book will deal with the working classes, 
but will be especially directed against the trading bourgeoisie, with its gross & selfish ideals. It 
is likely to take me six months. . . ." At the end of April he had not yet started writing; even by 
May 8 he had "not fairly begun the new book yet"; but by May 21 he had "finished about 70 
printed pages." 

The novel, which he soon thought of as Thyrza, progressed slowly because of Gissing's tutorial 
duties. At the end of July he decided he must scrap everything and begin afresh, with the hope 
of finishing in three months. Nearly a month went into rewriting half the first volume, and in 
September the story bogged down again. The Idealist, as he now called it, could not be completed 
before Christmas. It was not finished until Jan 15, 1887. | 

In writing the closing chapters Gissing worked elf up into an emotional identification with 
the story reminiscent — perhaps imitative — of his idol, Charles Dickens. "Last night,” he informed 
Ellen in the letter shown here, "I cried myself into illness over a chapter as I wrote it, & this 
cannot be balderdash. I value the book more than anything I have yet done." Later he admitted, 
"The last chapters drew many tears." 


Thyrza. A Tale. In Three Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, 1887. 


Before completing Thyrza, the old title to which he reverted, Gissing submitted the manuscript 
to Smith, Elder and was dismayed to hear in mid-December, 1886, that the novel contained too 
much " *preachment' " to suit thelr Cornhill Magazine. He even flirted with the idea of with- 
drawing the manuscript from them and offering it to Bentley, but he stayed with Smith, Elder. 
He received £50 for book publication and later sold the copyright for another £10. 

Though he declared he did not want to read proof for Thyrza, Gissing did see the book 
through the press. Before the novel appeared that spring, he announced he did not want to see 
reviews, but by mid-May he was deploring the stupidity of the reviewers. He was dehghted to 
hear that Mudie's Select Library — the fashionable lending library of the day — had ordered 
twenty-five ege in July in addition to their initial order of sixty. The book cost 31/6, and in 
three years only 412 copies were sold. 

This copy of Thyrza was presented by Gissing to his friend Mrs. Gaussen. The Gaussens, who 
were people of means and cultivation, came to pay an important part in the happier side of 
Gissing’s life in the dark days of the mid-1880s, between his final separation from his first wife 
and her death. He tutored the Gaussen boys, dined with the family in town and visited them at 
their country home not far from Oxford. It was Mrs. Gaussen in particular of whom his unpub- 
lished letters are full. In 1885 he wrote Ellen, to whom she had been kind, "Her personality is 
remarkable in a degree you cannot perhaps sufficiently appreciate as yet. When you have been 
fatigued and disgusted through a few more years of life by commonplace, dreary people, shallow 
in heart and mind, you will get into the habit of resting in the thought of her." Pisos it was 
Mrs. Gaussen of whom Morley Roberts wrote in The Private Life of Henry Maitland, “This 
woman of the upper classes . . . had been a lamp in his darkness.” 


Autograph letter to Margaret Gissing, dated 7. K. Cornwall Residences, 
Regent’s Park [London] May 6, 1887. 


In his usual fashion Gissing was thinking of his next novel before the pen that wrote the last 
words of T was dry. In the letter of January 16, 1887, telling his sister Ellen of the com- 
pletion of Thyrza, he declared, “I hope very soon to begin another book. . .. For a week or so 
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shall prowl about London getting hints, etc.” This new novel seems to have been one of those 
which Gissing apparently finished and was unable to publish in original form, whatever use, 
identifiable or not, he may later have made of parts of them. 

The novel was called Clement Dorricott: A Life's Prelude, and by April 3 he was “in the second 
volume." He was writing at the rate of "21 printed pos a day.” As the first volume had just 
been finished in “considerably less than a month,” it had presumably not been begun until early 
March. Gissing hoped to be through by the end of May,” and, according to the letter to Mar- 
garet shown here, he was “past the middle of Vol 8. of ‘Clement’ " on May 6. The story was sent 
to Bentley, from whom on June 13 Gissing was "anxiously waiting to hear." 

It was Gissing's hope that Bentley would accept the novel for his Temple Bar. Though Bentley 
refused it for the magazine, he offered to bring it out in book form. “I declined," Gissing recorded 
in his diary on June 7, 1888, "— thinking it unworthy to succeed "Thyrza — & threw it aside, 
wrapped up as it came from Bentley." Clement Dorricott seems never to have reached print — 
at least in any recognizable form. 


Autograph letter to his sister Ellen, dated 7. K. [Cornwall Residences, Lon- 


don] October 16, 1887. 


With the failure of Clement Dorricott to find a publisher Gissing entered upon a bleak period 
of nearly a year in which his diffcultles with writing and his domestic trouble reached an 
agonizing climax. On June 28, 1887, he wrote his brother that he was "beginning a new book." 

he was soon referring to as Dust and Dew and hoping to finish by the end of the year. He 
found writing hard. Early in October he was rewriting the first volume "for the third time." In 
the letter shown here he admitted to qualms about the material: "It is very serious indeed, & 
deals with some of the wretchedest problems of this huge London. One cannot always be showing 
the pleasant sides; there will be very little indeed that is pleasant in this story. But I believe , 
it to be artistically stronger than anything I have done yet. . . .” 

A month later, though he could produce only four manuscript pages a day, he felt he "must 
have it done early in the New Year." At the end of 1887 he was in ill-health and despair. He had 
rewritten the first chapter six times but still had not hit "the right tone." A new title, The 
Insurgents, had not helped. In January he began rewriting the first volume “for at least the 
fifth time.” His nerves were cracking under the strain of creating and teaching. He tried a visit 
to n in the country at Wf Early in February he tried a new novel, Marian Dane, 
and after four days dropped it. With Morley Roberts he went for a change to the seashore at 
Eastbourne in mid-February. Nothing helped. He could think about Dust and Dew but not 
write it. Though he was barely thirty, his married life was in ruins and now his ability to write 
seemed to be leaving him. Then fate intervened in the tragedy of his marriage, and the shock of 
events gave him a new strength. 


Manuscript diary containing entries from December 27, 1887, through May 7, 
1889. 


The diary is open to the entry for February 29, 1888, when Gissing, alone in Eastbourne, 
received late in the snowy afternoon a telegram reading: “ “Mrs. Gissing is dead. Come at once.’ ” 
The diary gives the rest of the story. Gissing spent that night in London, with Morley Roberts, 
who also has left an account of Nell Gissing s death in The Private Life of Henry Maitland. 

The next morning Roberts preceded Gissing to the wretched room in the slum in Lambeth 
where “M.H.G.” had died. After Roberts had identified her, Gissing himself made most of the 
funeral arrangements and went alone to look at his wife. He could not recognize her. Every 
detail is recorded in the diary: the photographs of himself she had kept from the old days; three 
alcohol pledge cards; pawn tickets; a Kee coat and dress hanging behind the door; the 
crust of bread and bit of butter in one drawer of the dresser and in the. other the letters he had 
written her dating back to his American days. 

Though he had not seen her for three years, he had done his best for her up to the end: he 
had sent her fifteen shillings a week from the pittance he was able to earn. The full horror of ° 
her life and her death — from what Roberts “euphemistically, specific gitis” — struck 
him in a wave of overwhelming feeling. “But as I stood there beside that bed,” he wrote in his 
diary, “I felt that my life henceforth had a firmer p . Henceforth I never cease to bear 
testimony against the accursed social order that brin aout things of this kind. I feel that she 
will help me more in her death than she balked me suring her life. Poor, poor thing!” 
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Autograph letter to Ellen Gissing, dated 7. K. [Cornwall Residences, Lon- 
don] June 8, 1888. 


Despite the resolve which the sight of his dead wife had aroused in him, Gissing collapsed 
almost immediately. “I speak very seriously,” he wrote his sister Ellen on March 14, 1888, 
“when I say that I feel to be growing weaker and weaker. J cannot reconcile myself to the 
thought that my life’s work is over, there is still so much I want to do. I have so much to say. 
It is useless to ask advice. I must act on my own responsibility, of course.” The fear of imagina- 
tive sterility, the sudden freedom given by Nell Gissing’s death, rendered him temporarily 
powerless. Then the desire to live and to write, the renewed by the memory of his 
wife's misery, moved within him. On March 19 he recorded in his diary: "Felt greatly better 
in body and mind. Began a novel to be called The Nether World and wrote six pages which 
satisfy me.” 

SE at a daily rate of four or five pages, os had little difficulty in finishing the first 
volume by May 2. The second volume, however, did not pro so smoothly SÉ was not 
completed until June 18. Tn the third volume he threw hiabel! into writing the story with an 
ardor reminiscent of Dickens. On July 18 he noted in his diary: “Did two pages. The capture 
of Bob Hewett and the excitement of them made me so ill that I could do no more. . . . Walked 
about the streets. . . .” Curiously enough he had composed the final sentence of the novel nearly a 
week before he completed the last volume — on July 22, a Sunday, the day of the week on which 
he was unaccustomed to write at all. 

In the letter shown here written several weeks earlier he gave his sister an impression of this 
story of greed. and misery among the lower classes: "a dark story ... but it be one of my 
strongest, I think.” When she came to the novel, it aroused in Ellen a feeling which Gissing 
described as “horror.” 


The Nether World. A Novel. In Three Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, 1889. 


The Nether World was despatched to Smith, Elder the day after completion. A few days 
earlier, on July 19, 1888, Gissing had announced its coming and expressed a desire that it 
appear before A Life's Morning, which the publishers were running in their Cornhill Magazine. 
Then followed a long E of waiting for Smith, Elder's decision. After nearly two months 
of silence he wrote to them on September 13. The publishers replied that they had not yet had 
a chance to read any of the novel and would not have “for some weeks." 

Gissing made plans for a prolonged stay in Paris and set out on September 26. He had not 
been there a fortnight when he heard fom Smith, Elder. They began by telling him that his 
books did not sell, that they had disposed of only 400 copies ot Thyrza in some months, 
but they offered him £150 for The Nether World, the largest amount he had yet received for 
& book. They agreed to publish "next spring." 

The proofs of The Nether World were not finished until March 4, 1889, after Gissing’s return 
from the Continent. The novel was published a month later, on April 8, at 31/6 a copy. A copy 
of the first edition is shown here. 


Autograph letter to Margaret Gissing, dated Rome, December 17, 1888. 


The greatest pleasure given him by the acceptance of The Nether World Gissing recorded 
in his diary for October 8, 1888: “This will enable me to go to Italy... .” At the end of the month 
he arrived there and stayed until early the next March. These four months were a time of hap- 
piness and fulfillment. He forgot the Bee of loneliness" that had beset him in the spring of 
1888. He forgot the failure of his friendship with Miss Curtis of Eastbourne, an incipient Le 
affair with which he had tried to fill the emptiness of his life that May and which had soon “all 
gone off in smoke." He put away his obsession with tuberculosis and early death. He discovered 
EE Dis ayes’ and bis ears Cate Bad Ee He was in a 
state of intoxication with the Italian people, Italian art and Italian scenery. Of all the cities he 
visited — Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice and their surrounding towns — Rome was the city 
of his heart and after Rome, Naples. . 

The letter shown here was written midway in his Roman visit. It was classical Rome that ap- 
pealed to the scholar in him and the ruins of its great monuments that flred his imagination. “On 
this spot the body of Caesar was burnt," he wrote his sister Madge. "On this spot Mark Anthon 

| y 
delivered his great oration; here it was thet Tiberius spoke his funeral speech over Augustus. , .. 
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One has the strangest feelings in standing by such a place." This was the man who a few months 
before had lamented, "I never enjoy seni Pd now — never E 


Original manuscript of The Emancipated. 


Gissing was unable to commence another novel immediately after finishing The Nether World. 
All that summer he found it “impossible even to think about my next book,” and he put the 
prospect away during his months abroad except as an occasional source of worry. In Venice in 
February, 1880, he believed he had grasped “the outline of something good”; yet upon his arrival 
home he pent the first two weeks of March on an article, “Christmas on the Capitol,” for the 
firm of Tillotson in Bolton, which seems to have printed the piece in one of its publications. 

On March 22, 1889, Gissing recorded in his that he had begun Chapter 1 of the new 
novel only to find he was "on wrong tack." From diary entries it would seem that he had not 

t enough time thinking out his story of the mismating of an intelligent girl. Before the end 
of March he had rewritten the first chapter three times, but early in April he was sure the story 
was “afloat.” He had hit a writing pace to which he more or less stuck — four pages in six hours. 
A glance at the small, close handwriting of the manuscript page reveals this to have been a fair 
pace. He enjoyed reliving the memories of the Neapolitan scene in which he now laid the first 
part of the story. 

Progress was short-lived. During most of May Gissing was replotting and rewriting. He re- 
vamped Chapter 1, “I hope & trust, for the Bil time." Yet on June 8, having fled London for 
Wakefield, he “recommenced my book.” It was small consolation to repeat that "p 
rewriting seems to be a necessity of my method." From this June revision he liked to date the 
beginning of the book, possibly to ease the memory of those abortive ten weeks. 

It was not until early July, after the first volume had been finished, that Gissing decided to 
divide the story into two parts, with some three years between. By mid-July he completed 
Volume x but not without much rewriting of individual pages. Only when te was às 
through the third volume did he hit upon a title, The Emancipated. Though Gissing thought he 
had finished the novel on August 18, a final ironic touch can be found in his diary entry for 
August 15: “Succeeded in finishing the book again." 

It was apparently Gissing's habit to destroy discarded pages. Indeed, he once recorded in his 
diary the Forfa mishap of tearing up a new page of The Emancipated by mistake. Certainly 
the manuscript itself, from which type was set, does not physically betray its agonizing history. 


The Emancipated. A Novel. In Three Volumes. London: Richard Bentley, 
1890. 


Gissing must have planned for some time to send his novel to Bentley. On the day he finished 
the story, he deslared he was "doubtful whether it will not be too ‘emancipated’ for Bentley.” 
Passing through London on his way to Guernsey and Sark for a three weeks' vacation with 
sister Margaret, he personally left the novel at the publisher's office on August 20. When Bentley 
romptly wrote to suggest that he have the manuscript insured, Gissing felt the suggestion to 

be a trap, which he avoided, to get him to name a price. On his return to London late in Sep- 
tember, he called by request on Bentley, who directly asked his price. To his figure of £250 
for the copyright, the publisher countered with an offer of “£150 down; £50 more when 850 
copies of the 3 vo. edition sold, & another £50 if 1000 are sold.” To avoid a show of eagerness, 
Gissing waited two days before Ge ees terms. Áccording to his account books, he received 
only £150 for the three-volume edition. fs began arriving early in October, 1889, and were 
finished on November 8. 

Gissing was now free to visit the Continent again. The Emancipated was still unpublished 
upon his return to London at the beginning of March, 1890. On March 20 he received his 

vance copies; publication, at 31/6, seems to have been two days later. In June, 1891, fifteen 
months A Bentley had sold only 492 copies. 


Original manuscript of "The Humble Aspiration of G. G., Novelist, “Hoc 
erat in votis’,” unsigned and undated. 

It was Gissing’s habit during most of his writing life to take one day a week entirely away 
from his work. The day was generally Sunday, sametimes Saturday. In the 1880s whenever Morley 
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Roberts was in London Gissing enjoyed spending his free time with his friend. Roberts’ alert mind 
and wide interests helped to relax the tension under which Gissing lived and to stimulate the 
lighter side of his nature. 

On April 20, 1889, which was the Saturday before Easter, Roberts came “as usual” to Gissing’s 
rooms at 7 K Cornwall Residences to pass the afternoon and evening. “He left at 9.80, & I walked 
to Piccadilly with him,” Gissing noted in his diary. Ree of Coleridge & Gillman, I hit out 
a comical verse, expressing a wish that I might encounter a Gillman; on way home added several 
other stanzas." The manuscript of these verses shown here must have been one Gissing sent to 
Roberts, who published them in The Private Life of Henry Maitland. 

James Gillman was the friend who helped eens to overcome the opium habit and gave 
him a home for the latter part of his life. Gissing’s stanza asks ironically: 


Never more would I toil with my quill, man, 
Or plead for the publishers’ pay. — 

O where d» O where is the Gillman, 
Who will lodge me & board me for aye? 


Autograph letter to Ellen Gissing, dated 7 K. [Cornwall Residences, London] 
November 3, 1889. 


With the completion of The ab rs Gissing's literary activity entered another d of 
interruption and frustration. Two weeks after his vacation on Guernsey and Sark, he began to 
think about the "next novel." It was to be called The Head. Mistress, and this time he carefully 
“worked over plan of my new book" all through October. He asked Ellen for "any bits of infor- 
mation ... concerning the salary, privileges, social opportunities, Ar, of High School head- 
mistresses." He read "all sorts of queer scholastic & woman's rights literature." 

Before he left England to spend "the black months" from November to March in his beloved 
Italy and Greece, he put his literary plans into careful order. As he told Ellen in the letter shown 
here, ““The Head Mistress’ is thoroughly prepared, even to the names. After that will come a 
tremendously savage book, the scene once more in London. Not, however, among work-people; 
but among the poor & wretched educated. It will probably be called ‘Revolt.’” If he intended 
to do any writing abroad, however, the intention seems to have come to nothing. The classical 
world was too EE In Naples in January, 1890, he did feel some inclination to get back 
to work and more or less decided to abandon the idea of The Head Mistress. 

Upon his return to London early in March, he definitely determined to let the materials of 
The Head Mistress “lie over." He spent a week thinking out a new novel, which he began on 
March 13. Though the new novel was not named, it des in part with Guernsey and Sark, 
where he and Margaret had spent their holiday. The story was divided into sections and Section 1 
had to be rewritten. On A 7, shortly after completing Section 1r, Gissing decided he must drop 
the whole project. It had taken 31 pages and & month's work for him to discover that he was 
"dissatisfied with the subject. ... Always the same, each new book.” But he did not tum back 
to The Head. Mistress. 


Original manuscript of New Grub Street. 


During the next six months Gissing began and discarded at least three novels in addition to 
the Guernsey and Sark story before he got down to work on his next published novel, New Grub 
Street. Yet there are indications that he salvaged for it a few things from some of these false starts. 

On April 8, 1890, he began the first false start, called A Man of Letters. Despite frequent 
rewritings and the interruption of a fortnight in Paris, he continued it until sud enly, late at 
night on June 28, he decided to abandon it half finished. The decision must have cost him dear 
as he was "all but penniless" at the time, The title of A Man of Letters, the first scene laid in the 
British Museum, the name — Marian — of one of the important characters, all point toward 
New Grub Street. 

On June 30 Gissing started a story of which the idea had “suddenly flashed” upon htm two 
nights earlier. It was to be called Storm Birds, and he hoped to finish it in two months. Before 
the end of August, however, Storm Birds had been abandoned without having progressed far. 

Gissing now cast his mind back, not to The Head Mistress but to what was to have been its 
successor, "that old story ‘Revol’ which has been waiting to get written for so long." As Revolt 
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was to deal with “the poor & wretched educated,” Gissing’s imagination was clearly astir with 
the ideas that later found expression in New Grub Street. Instead of beginning Revolt, he seems 
to have tried the expedient of combining different discarded ideas into a story to be called 
Hilda Wolff. On an 23 he began “a new novel" with this title, “a jumble of the various ones 
I have been engaged on all the summer." Though he wrote 31 pages the first week and com- 
pleted the first volume by mid-September, he broke down and put Hilda Wolff aside. 

The very next day he began thinking of another story and on September 17 started writing 
Victor Yule. The name Yule figures prominently in New Grub Street. After a dozen or so pages 
he decided on September 22 to e himself finish Hilda Wolff and to be satisfled with the 
completed first volume. On September 23, however, he had returned to Victor Yule and “rebegan 
it.” The writing went with difficulty: on October 1 he made “a fresh beginning, once more. It 
will be ‘New Grub Street’ after all.” It has been impossible here to do more indicate the 
attempts and turmoil that preceded the clear emergence of New Grub Street. The turmoil, 
dad did not completely subside until October 6 when he "recommenced" the story for the 
final time. 

From this point the novel made progress, with a minimum of rewriting, at a fairly steady rate 
of five pages a day. On October 23 the first volume was finished; on November 15, the second; 
and on December 5, the last. The next day, however, Gissing rewrote the death of his hero, 
Reardon, from pneumonia, about which he had read up at the British Museum. Almost seventeen 
months lay between the completion of The Emancipated and of New Grub Street. 


New Grub Street. A Novel. In Three Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, 1891. 


Two days after GER the manuscript Gissing carrled it by hand to Smith, Elder. After 
"suffering wretchedly trom nse,” he heard on January 7, 1891, from the publishers, who 
pronounced New Grub Street “clever & original but ... too gloomy.” They ere £150. Im- 
mediately he accepted and the next day received his check. 

G declared himself “astonished to find how well" the proofs read while he was at work 
on them from early February to mid-March. There was one tense moment when it ap that 
the printers had lost the lest page of manuscript. On April 8 he received from the publishers six 
copies of the book, which was priced at 31/6. He sent copies to the family in Wakeheld, to Hud- 
son, to Roberts and to Bertz. The copy shown here is inscribed, “W. H. Hudson[.] With the 
Author's friendliest greeting[.]" 

Gissing had met the author of The Purple Land and Green Mansions — "the man I have 
wished to see for two or three years" — in March, 1888, at the studio of Alfred Hartley, the 
artist. A friendship developed quickly. In October, 1889, Gissing, Hudson, Hartley and Roberts 
formed what Roberts called the “Quadrilateral,” a group that met together from time to time 
to eat inexpensive dinners and enjoy good talk. There are in the Berg Collection copies of some 
of Gissing's books with Hudson's signature, but New Grub Street bears the earliest presentation 
inscription. 

Though he made his usual protests about not wanting to see reviews, Gissing was quick to 
obtain a criticism of Neto Grub Street in the Speaker that he had heard was favorable. His delight 
at the appearance of a second edition of the novel in May was natural: "The first time I have 
ever achieved this." But this unusual degree of success seemed also to add to his bitterness: "I 
can only just afford the necessary food trom day to day, & have to toil in fear of finishing my 
mon E another book is ready. This is monstrously unjust. Who of the public would believe 
that I am still in such poverty?" 


Manuscript diary containing entries from May 8, 1889, through March 14, 
1895. 


The months when he was working on New Grub Street produced a new emotional crisis in 
Gissing's life. The depression and loneliness which he fad felt so ey in 1888 could be 
only temporarily relieved by travel. He felt that his v pue depended upon the kind of 
companionship throught by a wife and marriage. During the autumn of 1889 he began to fix 
his hopes on Edith Sichel, of a cultivated and well-to-do family. Miss Sichel it seems, had 
written an article on Walter Besant and Gissing, “Two Philanthropic Novelists,” which had 
appeared in Murray's Magazine for April, 1888, and which may have been the basis for her 
friendship with Gissing. Before he set out for the Continent he came to “half think she is 
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beautiful.” On his travels he thought and even dreamed of her until he received a “very cold and 
uninteresting” letter from her. 

In August of 1890 he fell in love with a Wakefield friend of his sister Margaret’s, Connie Ash. 

The most downright of all the emotional entries in his diary concerns Miss Ash: “I am in love 
with her, & there’s an end of it,” he confessed on Bape ll. Apparently his feeling was not 
reciprocated and his unhappiness reached a climax in the next few weeks. "I know that I shall 
never do any more good work,” he recorded on September 16, "until I am married." Three days 
later he noted, "a bad, bad time with me; the wasting of my life in bitterness." 

It is not surprising to find that within a week Gissing had embarked upon the relationship 
that led to his second marriage. The diary entry for Wednesday, Sept 24, records: "In 
evening to the Oxford.-E. U." Possibly the Oxford is the place described in Black's Guide to 
London as at "6 Oxford Street. Musical entertainments every evening. Refreshments obtainable. 
Admission 6d. and Is.” Successive entries in the diary indicate the E. U. was Miss Edith Under- 
wood of 25 S. Paul's Crescent, Camden Town. 

The friendship with Edith Underwood developed rapidly. The next Sunday they went on an 
expedition to Kew, and henceforth they spent Sunda ernoons together. Miss Underwood 
would also drop in upon him for an hour or so around eight o'clock on one or two evenings a 
week. He did not meet her father until the fourth visit to her house. Though her father soon 
objected to Gissing's visits, Edith continued to come to 7 K Cornwall Residences. As early as 
October Gissing hinted to his brother Algernon that he might Veri and on January 9, 1891, 
he announced to Edith's father that he wished to marry her in a month's time. 

In anticipation of settling there with Edith, Gissing moved to Exeter, 172 miles southwest of 
London. eee his fiancée indicated that she would marry him with or without her father’s 
consent, plans did not go smoothly. She wished to postpone the wedding on account of a family 
illness, and Gissing issued an ultimatum that they must be married on February 25 or “never.” 
It was a demand he later came bitterly to regret. 

The diary is open to the entry for February 25. The couple were married in London, at the 
Registrar's Office, St. Pancras, and left immediately for the home Gissing had made in Exeter. 


Born in Exile. A Novel. In Three Volumes. London and Edinburgh: Adam 


and Charles Black, 1892. 


Critics and friends have a ws Gissing’s next novel, Born in Exile, as a key book in any 
understanding of the relationship between his life and his work, It is the study of a frustrated 
intellectual who could not escape from the limitations of pov and class distinction. The 
autobiographical element may account for the comparative ease with which he was able to write 
the novel. Certainly there is no mention in the of the usual false starts. Two weeks after 
completing New Grub Street Gissing seems to have reading up on geology and evoluton, 
a knowledge of which was necessary to the development of the plot, and he continued this read- 
ing in Exeter while waiting to be married. On March 2, less dus a week after the ceremony, 
he was “working at plan of new book. . . . Arranged names.” At first the chief character and the 
story were to be called "Raymond Peak,” later “Godwin Peak.” The novel, of which a copy of 
the first edition is shown here, was finally published as Born in Exile, 

After a week of careful planning, Gissing began writing on March 10, 1891. Feeling that the 
manuscript of New Grub Street was in too "microscopic" a hand, he tried to write larger and 
for the first time apparently made a fair copy of what he had written. This involved a recompu- 
tation of the number of po pages to the manuscript page. He wrote with increasing ease as 
the story progressed. Volume one was completed on May 6, volume two on June 15 and volume 
three on July 17. In its early days his second marriage seems to have given Gissing a new peace 
of mind dud control. 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated 1 St. Leonard's Terrace, Exeter, 
' December 29, 1891. 


Gissing’s troubles with Born in Exile began when he sent the manuscript to Smith, Elder on 
July 20, 1891, with a set price of £250 for English and American SEH The publishers re- 
plied that the novel could not be read for a month and that because of the failure of New Grub 
Street they could not possibly meet the figure. They added that Gissing's pessimism was the 
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cause of his unpopularity. The charge must have grated upon Gissing's ear two months later 
when the Saturday Review accused Thyrza of "rose-water optimism.” 

The idea that his only novel to go into a second printing was counted a failure must have eaten 
into Gissing's soul. He ren asked £150 for the novel unread or the return of the manu- 
script. When Smith, Elder sent it back, with the information that he might xeturn it after a month 
if he cared to, Gissing requested the well-known literary agent A. P. Watt to act for him, sug- 
gested £200 as a price and sent him the manuscript. 

Watt first sent the story to Chatto and Windus, who offered £120 for the British rights; next 
to Longman’s, who kept it until early October and declined to make an offer. When, upon 
inquiry, Watt wrote that he had despatched the manuscript to Bentley, Gissing almost demanded 
a fee by the end of October. He did not risk it, however, because he still had £27 to 
live upon — £27 after more than a dozen years of writing and the publication of nine novels. 
His funds must have been low indeed when he informed Watt, from whom he had heard nothing 
more and with whom he deplored having involved himself, that he must sell the novel by the 
end of the year. 

The letter shown here carried the news that the novel, refused by Bentley, had been accepted 
by Adam and Charles Black at £150 for the British rights. The first installment of £75, less half 
Watts ten per cent fee as agent, was paid on January 8, 1892, and Gissing was allowed to have 
the manuscript back for revision. Though the book was not to appear until October, he began 
revising at once and by February 5 had given the manuscript two revisions. The name Peak he 
changed to Peek but did not retain the new spelling; Vinnicombe he altered permanently to 
Warricombe; the old title he abandoned for Born in Exile. The love scenes gave him particular 
trouble. Proofs trickled in throughout the month of March, and finding the last volume too short 
he wrote in two days a supplementary chapter to be inserted before the last. 

Gissing was greatly impressed by Black's courtesy in asking him to name the periodicals and 
persons to whom he wanted copies of Born in Exile sent. He named "Betz Alg., & Roberts.” 
The copy in this exhibition carries Black's complimentary card and Bertz's inscription “From 
the Author. May 2, 1892," the very day Gissing had his own copy. On May 8 he received the 
final payment of £67.10. Apparently he made no further profit from the novel. 


Denzil Quarrier. A Novel. London: Lawrence & Bullen, 1892. 


Some critics have found that Denzil Quarrier marks a decline in Gissing's work, which was 
seldom again to reach the level of New Grub Street and Born in Exile. Denzil Quarrier, in which 
he vigorously defended conventionality, was by intention "something shorter." Though he began 
mulling over various ideas as early as August, 1891, and was planning the book in September, 
he did not start writing until October 6. Anxiety over the fate of Born in Exile first delayed him 
and finally drove him to begin. 

An offer late in September from a new publishing house, Lawrence and Bullen, for a one- 
volume novel settled the length of Denzil Quarrier. The volume was to sell for 6/; the author's 
royalty was 1/; £100 was to be paid on account. Morley Roberts had effected the connection. 
Gissing had some trouble finding a title, which he liked to have at the beginning, and fixed upon 
The Radical Candidate. Almost from the first the writing progressed with "extraordinary ease"; 
Gissing could "scarcely remember a like period." Even a decision to alter the development of 
his plot in the interest of probability and subtlety did not prevent his completing the manuscript 
on November 12 and despatching it to Bullen on the fourteenth. Towards the end he had written 
as many as seven pages a day. 

The publishers quickly suggested a change of title to avoid the risk of alarming women readers 
by the word radical, and Gissing settled on Denzil Quarrier. They also sent him a check for 
100 guineas, with which he opened in Exeter his first bank account. He now had £117.10 in the 
world — and a pregnant wife. Proofs began to arrive on December 5 and were finished in two 
weeks. Meantime Lawrence and Bullen had arranged for publication in the United States and 
Australia and on the Continent, with additional profit of nearly £20 to Gissing. His total profit by 
1898 was just over £130. 

Denzil Quarrier was announced for publication on February 5, 1892, and when Glssing 
returned to Exeter on the fifteenth from a short Cornish holiday he found copies awaiting him. 
The copy shown here was sent “with the Author's kind regards" to Alfred Hartley, the artist. 
Hartley had been one of the “Quadrilateral” in the days before Cissing's second marriage. 
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Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated 1 St. Leonard’s Terrace, Exeter, 
January 22, 1892. 

Even before the publication of Denzil Quarrier Gissing’s latest publisher, Lawrence and Bullen, 
had requested, as the letter shown here reveals, the refusal of his next novel. The experience was 
for him unusual and “pleasant.” His difficulty at the moment was not to find an interested pub- 
lisher, as it had been with Born in Exile, but to provide a manuscript for one to publish. The 
steady progress in writing that he had enjoyed with his last two novels, perhaps the result of 
relaxed tension following his marriage, disappeared. For nearly a year he was to labor through 
the most painful and abortive months of his literary life. Some of his difficulties may be ascribed 
to interruptions of domestic peace. The second Mrs. Gissing, who bore him a son in December, 
1891, was not a good homemaker for a man of Gissing’s temperament. He reacted violently to 
every one of the innumerable crises his wife went through with her baby and with a succession 
of servants. 

Never did Gissing begin so many stories he was unable to Anish. During December, 1891, he 
was “racking my head to find a subject for another long book.” Out of his experiences with 
servant agencies, baby nurses and doctors he tried to devise a novel — m vain. He was not able 
to set pen to paper until February 19, 1892, and three days later he dropped what he had done 
to take up an old subject, “the competition among shopkeepers.” On Feb 28 he abandoned 
this idea for another which had also "had time to ripen in my mind." This third attempt, to be 
called For Arte Sake, lasted from February 29 until March 10. On March 15 he “once more 
began a novel, title uncertain." The fifth attempt was made on April 4; the sixth, with which 
he persevered for more than three weeks, on May 17. On June 27 he "once more sat down to a 
novel, . . . the seventh attempt,” as he recorded in his diary, “since my last was finished." 

The number brought him no luck. Indeed, in his eighth subject, begun on July 10, he felt 
more confidence: despite domestic confusion, he managed to keep up a fairly steady pace of 
four pages a day until he seems to have nearly completed a volume. This, too, he di down 
on August 1 for a one-day try at a ninth subject, but on August 2 he returned to its predecessor 
to rewrite the first chapters. On August 5, however, he was thinking out his tenth subject, on 
which he did “a rare day's work" of five pages. The pace did not last. He was making an eleventh 
attempt ten days later. Then, "sick of chronicling endless beginnings," he recorded nothing until 
he had completed the first volume of his twelfth and ultimately successful attempt. Never jam 
had six successive months been so littered with literary wreckage. 


The Odd Women. In Three Volumes. London: Lawrence & Bullen, 1893. 


The twelfth attempt, which Gissing began on August 18, 1892, was the story published as 
The Odd Women. The novel progressed rapidly. By September 2 he had “finished the first vol, 
& with some satisfaction." Two weeks later he completed the second and offered it to Bullen, 
who had so many months before asked for the refusal of his next novel. When it was completed 
on October 4 and named The Odd Women, Gissing recorded in his diary: “The writing has 
been as severe a struggle as ever I knew. Not a day without wrangling & uproar down in the 
kitchen; not an hour when I was really at peace in mind." 

Lawrence and Bullen quickly accepted the manuscript and offered a royalty of three shillings 
on an edition in three volumes to sell at 81/6 and of sixpence on a subsequent edition at 3/8. 
Again the advance was to be 100 guineas. Gissing was to revise the first chapter, a job which 
required only two days of rewriting. He began to correct proofs in mid-November and on 
January 31, 1898, returned the last of them to the publisher. By February 7 Lawrence and 
Bullen had paid the advance in full and had sold the E rights to Heinemann for 35 
guineas and 1500 copies in sheets at a shilling each to Macmillan for America. Terms were 
similar to those the same pos had given for Denzil Quarrier, but the author's profit was 
somewhat greater: by 1898 the novel had earned him almost £160. 

In the middle of March, 1893, Gissing wrote out an advertising paragraph for The Odd Women 
which Lawrence and Bullen used in the Athenzum and which gave is own idea of the novel: 
"It deals with the lot of women, who, for statistical or other reasons, have small chance of 
marriage. Among the characters, militant or conventional, are some who succeed, & some who 
fail, in their effort to make their lives independent." 

'The novel was published on April 10, an es iA the publisher held out no bright prospects 
of sale, the lending libraries took nearly two hundred copies within two days of publication — 
the redoubtable Mudie accounting for a hundred of them. Gissing asked for six copies for him- 
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self to send to Algernon and the family in Wakefleld, to the " Quadrilateral — Betz, Roberts, 
Hartley and Hudson. The copy shown here was sent to Hudson “from his friend.” 


The Emancipated. A Novel. London: Lawrence and Bullen, 1893. 


From the beginning of their relationship, Lawrence and Bullen showed an interest in getting 
on their list Gissing's already published novels. In October, 1892, they made specific overtures 
about a one-volume edition of The Emancipated, and Gissing himself wrote at once to negotiate 
with Bentley, the original publisher. Bentley's reply was disconcerting: he would agree to a cheap 
edition if he were to receive the £52 he had actually lost on first publication. 

Immediately Bullen decided to "postpone consideration of the 1-vol. issue." Bentley, however, 
sensed a way to recoup at least a part of his loss and pressed pon, i purchase the copyright 
for £20. Gissing's discomfort was acute: he was "ashamed to draw back": he could not afford 
the outlay; Bullen had cooled off. At the end of November, however, Bullen came to the rescue 
by agreeing to buy the rights to The Emanctpated for 20 ee and to allow Gissing half 
profits on a cheap edition. Gissing at once corrected a copy of the three-volume edition and sent 
it to him on December 12. 

After his unhappy experiences with publishers Gissing was unusually happy with Lawrence 
and Bullen, who treated him in a feshton to which he was not accustomed. In February, 1898, 
for instance, they offered to bring out cheap editions of The Unclassed and Isabel Clarendon. 
Bullen wrote, according to Gissing’s diary, “ “We count it a privilege to publish your books. If 
we lose money in EE editions of your earlier novels it will : not trouble us. The 
pleasure of seeing your books collected would atone for los; but we fancy they might 
ultimately be profitable.” Gissing's appreciation and gratitude is summed up in his comment, 
“Was ever struggling author thus addressed?” 

Lawrence and Bullen published the “popular” edition of The Emancipated at 6/ early in 
October, 1893, and 250 copies were sold in the first two months. Gissing received his ten author’s 
copies in December. The copy shown here was presented by Gissing to the Rev. Andrew 
Chalmers, who was the minister of the Unitarian chapel in Wakefield. Gissing became friendly 
with him on a visit home at the be g of April, 1895, and dined twice at his house. When 
Mr. Chalmers presented him with “a copy of his “Red Cross Romance,’” Gissing seems to have 
countered with The Emancipated. 


Autograph letter to Edmund Gosse, dated 1 St. Leonard’s Terrace, Exeter, 
March 18, 1893. 


When Tennyson the poet laureate died on October 6, 1892, Gissing was greatly moved. “A 
ciun eaceful death, the room full of that moonlight which we had here," he recorded in 

s diary. “Not long before death, he asked for a Shakespeare, & turned for a few minutes to 
‘Cymbeline’ Once or twice smiled at those about him.” Tennyson had been one of Gissing's 
favorites since Thomas Gissing had long ago read poetry aloud to his son. 

When he read Edmund Gosse's article on the late poet laureate in the Net Heview, Gissing 
was so delighted that he wrote him on November 22 a note corroborating Gosse's contention that 
Tennyson had not been E reciated by the populace.” The critic thanked him and in March, 
1898, asked him to expan his letter for publication in a collection of Gosse's critical articles. 
Gissing was delighted to comply, as the letter shown here reveals, and spent the next two days 
on the project. 

The “populace,” according to GE included both rich and r, for only "the liberally 
educat ad any interest in or knowledge of poetry. The poetry of Tennyson was no exception, 
and the belief that his work was loved and his death lamented was only a myth. The little essay 
is insistently realistic in its point of view. 

The expanded letter, somewhat arbitrarily dated November 20, 1892, was printed as no. 1 in 
the "Appendices" of Gosse's Questions at Issue and entitled "Tennyson — and After?" When 
Gissing saw proof in April, 1803, he was annoyed: "He has combined the note I sent him... 
with Sé long letter I recently wrote at his request. This rather troubles me, for readers will think 
that I had de impudence to send a stranger that long rigmarole, uninvited. In reality, what I 
sent first of all was only the flrst two paragraphs." À copy of ons at Issue, which was pub- 
lished by Heinemann early in June, 1898, is also displayed here. Gissing's contribution has 
generally been overlooked. 
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The Queen: The Lady's Newspaper & Court Chronicle, Vol. xcr, No. 2358, 
March 5, 1892. 


In the winter of 1892, when Gissing was moving nervously from subject to subject in the 
attempt to write a new novel, his sister Nelly informed him of a newspaper account of a lecture 
on his novels. The paper was the Queen, and in the issue for March 5 was a paragraph about a 
talk delivered before the London Ethical Society by Miss Elizabeth Collet, wa, at Essex 
Hall ın the Strand. Gissing was sufficiently curious to obtain a copy of the Queen and to search 
out the paragraph in the column headed “Women,” shown here. "Can't make out what this 
lecture really was," he noted in his diary, "—except that she maintained the 'healthiness' of my 
mind." 

Over a year later, in May, 1893, Miss Collet made the next move by sending Gissing an in- 
vitation to call upon her tn Richmond. When he declined on the grounds that Exeter was too 
far away, his admirer, “one of the Labour Correspondents of Board of Trade,” sent him a parcel 
of her publications, including an article on his books from the Charity Organization Review, 
which he liked. Early in Tune, she sent him her "portrait," and his curiosity was again sufficiently 
aroused to send him to Richmond on July 18, very soon after he had come back to London to 
live. He found her "younger than he expected," and congenial. Their friendship grew rapidly, 
end Miss Collet y overcame his reluctance to allow her to know Edith Gissing. Later, when 
the strain under which the Gissings lived was clear to her and she feared his breaking down, 
she volunteered to meet the cost of Walter's up-bringing if necessary. In 1895 she insisted that 
Walter be sent to school at her expense. Throughout their domestic troubles she remained a 
friend of both the Gissings', and to be named in hís will as guardian of Walter unless 
Mrs. Gissing were given “coordinate powers." 

From the general collection, 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated 160 Brighton Road, Birmingham, 
November 11, 1892. 


Just before the completion of The Odd Women Gissing had written his brother of a plan 
to visit Birmingham and its environs in order "to use them in the next story." He went there for 
three weeks in November, 1882, and, as the letter shown here reveals, found Birmingham “a 
hideous and depressing place” only relieved by a fine public library. He took “some good notes” 
and came away on November 24 with ideas for his new novel. Nearly a month passed in rather 
desultory planning, shaping, and choosing names before he wrote the first page on December 20. 

Though there was some rewriting and further planning, the “Birmingham” story piogressed to 
the end of volume one by January 21 and of volume two by February 55, 1898. Real trouble did 
not develop until Gissing approached the end of the third volume late in March. He must soon 
have put the story aside, for the next reference to it in the diary is dated April 22: “Had thoughts 
to-day for a new book, to be called “A Girl's Wild Oats.’ Though I have only 20pp. to write of 
‘The Iron Gods’, I doubt whether I shall ever finish it. Am much dissatisfied. Would prefer to 
re-write & re-construct the whole thing." 

His doubts were confirmed, though Po could not abandon a novel so near completion without 
making further attempts to finish it. He tried to freshen his imagination by writing short stories. 
He even thought out a new novel. After moving his family from Exeter back to London in June, 
1898, he took a room away from home to write in. Here on July 15 he "decided to rewrite my 
Birmingham book, before setting to the Camberwell one." Twice he began the book anew. It 
was of no avail. On August 1 he seems to have abandoned The Iron Gods for good. 


Original manuscript of “Our Mr. Jupp.” 

Over the years Gissing had tned his hand at short stories from time to time and had had his 
work accepted by Macmillans Magazine, Temple Bar and Blackwood's Magazine. It was not 
until he had difficulties with The Iron Gods, however, that he came to depend upon the short 
story as & means of relief and of income. This expedient was perhaps suggested to him by 
Blackwood's generous payment of £20 in November, 1892, for “A Victim of Circumstances,” a 
short story on which he had spent three days and for which he had expected “six guineas at most.” 

In January, 1893, he tried Blackwood's with a new tale, “A Minstrel of the Byways,” only to 
have it returned to him. Then Clement Shorter, editor of the English Illustrated Magazine, the 
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Illustrated London News and the Sketch, asked him for a short story “like the Bank Holiday 
scene in ‘Nether World.’” Unable to proceed with The Iron Gods, he wrote “Liz and Lou” in 
April for Shorter, who pafd him 11 guineas. When he broke down over the novel again at the 
end of July, he turned once more to short stories and produced “Hester the Fleet-footed,” “His 
Brothers Keeper,” "Under an Umbrella,” "The Pilgrim s Pedagogue," "A Capitalist,” "A Lodger 
in Maze Pond," "The Day of Silence," the beginning of "A Mi er Madness" and "Our Mr. 
Jupp" — all before the end of August. 

“A Midsummer Madness" was apparently undertaken in response to Shorter's request of 
August 23 for a story for the Illustrated News. Then Gissin SE the tale on Au 
28 to begin "Our Mr. Jupp" and finished it next day. On August 30 he despatched 1t to Shorter 
for the I ated London News. Shorter decided, however, to use it in the English Illustrated 
Magazine for March, 1804, and presumably paid 12 guineas for it. Type was set from the manu- 
script shown here. Gissing reprinted it in his collection of short stories, Human Odds and. Ends, 
brought out by Lawrence and Bullen in 1898. 


Original manuscript of "A Honeymoon." 

Shorter was sufficiently pleased with Gissing’s work to request in mid-September, 1898, three 
more stories for the English Illustrated Magazine and to offer the usual twelve guineas, this 
time “for ‘all world s rights.’ ” Gissing requested eighteen guineas each for such rights and 
went to see a literary agent, William Morris Colles, about marketing his short stories for him. A 
genial optimist, Colles assured him he should receive three guineas a thousand words and offered 
to handle his work. Dealing directly with Gissing, Shorter offered to take one story at his original 
price of twelve guineas and to treat later for two more. Gissing agreed and produced “The Muse 
of the Halls” toward the end of September. Another story, “The Day of Silence,” Colles was 
able to sell in November to the National Review at about two guineas a thousand words — less 
ten per cent commission. 

In the long run it was Shorter who absorbed most of Gissing’s output of short stories. Early 
in December he asked for six more, at the usual twelve guineas, for the English Illustrated 
Magazine. True, he did not demand the American serial rights, which Gissing promptly gave 
him because he could not market them separately. In the nineteen days between December 5 and 
Christmas Eve Gissing produced the half dozen stories: “The Poet's Portmanteau,” "The Pessimist 
of Plato Road,” the conclusion of “A Midsummer Madness,” “A Honeymoon,” “Comrades in 
Arms” and “In Honour Bound.” It was a gigantic effort which must have consoled him for his 
disappointment with The Iron Gods. 

“A Honeymoon” appeared in the English Illustrated Magazine for June, 1894. Gissing did not 
reprint it during his lifetime, and it was not gathered into a collection of his short stories until 
1927, when it came out in A Victim of Circumstances and Other Stories. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


Wë "ge 
PUBLICATION 


A Series of bibliographies and essays by George Brandon Saul which ap- 
peared in the Bulletin from April, 1953, through September, 1954, has been 
collected and reprinted under the title, Stephens, Yeats, and Other Irish 
Concerns. This new Library publication contains introductory bibliographies 
to ancient, medieval Irish, and Anglo-Irish literature, followed by two con- 
tributions devoted to William Butler Yeats and three devoted to James 
Stephens. The 45-page pamphlet, in a decorative green paper cover, is avail- 
able at 85 cents. 


GIFT 


Miss Emma Mirrs has presented the correspondence received by her from 
actors, authors, dramatists, and friends in related professions, principally 
bearing upon her “Book and Play" breakfast and luncheon series, programs 
of her Book and Play luncheons, 1920 — 1954, and copy number 144 of the 
Book of the Gate Theatre, inscribed by members of the Theatre's company. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, OCTOBER, 1954 


DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1954, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 81,878. They consulted 
204,570 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 249,985. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 1,084,925. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 87,094 
volumes and 7,553 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 1,854 volumes, 8,494 pamphlets and 255 maps. The Circulation De- 
partment received as gifts 459 volumes and 7 pamphlets. 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR OCTOBER, 1954 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 
BRONX 
Allerton m eG. ei ox — Le me 
Bookmobile No. 2 = . =- . = >= 8,334 1,533 6,801 
Bookmobile No. 8 - . . . . > 10,875 2,055 8,820 
City Island a 28- cu heo es. Xr Je 2,229 1,401 828 
Clasons Point . . . - . = =- 12,644 6,766 5,878 
Eastchester m = ~ - ~ . - 6,030 2,478 8,552 
GE, as o x uA d 33,388 22,111 11,277 
Grand Concourse .  — = … = us ee — 
Cun Pl. we 0d & m. & 5,922 2,775 8,147 
High Bridge ~- - - - =- č = >- 32,892 20,383 12,508 
Hunts Point . . = -= 2: = 21,174 11,472 9,702 
Jerome Park ~ . ~ - - - = uc NER ie 
Kingsbridge . - =- -= Se e 16,853 10,132 6,221 
Melcourt - =- = a > Sé o R 5,321 2,228 3,093 
Melrose - . -~ - . - E 21,045 12,074 8,971 
Morrisanig . = =- = = - = 12,253 6,134 6,119 
Mosholu Se T Se 27,831 14,751 13,080 
Mot Haven m . . =~ = - - 14,041 7,014 6,527 
Parkchester .. ~ -~ -~ . ~ - 30,092 19,484 10,598 
Pelham . . . an E x 12,694 6,085 6,629 
Riverdale "MT Er = 5,610 3,350 2,260 
Sedgwick - E Xs m uw x 8,947 4,926 4,021 
Thrggs Neck. = = a - . ere eae oon 
‘Tremont: G^ a m use aer ox ës S 28,934 15,478 8,461 
University Heights m. m e, xi 9,989 5,649 4,340 
Van Cortlandt. . = = = = >- 4,813 2,758 1,855 
Van Nest- 24, 2 a cx e" uw x 5,566 2,824 2,742 
Wakefield - m . . . - … - 17,237 10,384 6,853 
West Farms = . a č n "En 27,010 18,686 13,824 
Westchester Square - . -— EE 15,872 10,475 5,397 
Woodstock o xm e. e ex. Veo des 10,941 4,690 5,501 
Woodlawn o de. e de A e e 3,018 2,496 1,422 
Extension Service - =- -= <= 382 188 193 
SUBTOTALS m. OE. ue e 400,437 220,966 180,171 
MANHATTAN 
A E^ s Es i. ue te 13,882 5,562 8,320 
Bloomingdale . . . . . = - 83,725 26,949 7,416 
Cathedral |. . . . . . n 15,413 13,767 1,846 
Central Childrens Room . = n >= 2,979 SR 2,979 
Central Circulation - =  . SSC 81,978 81,973 TON 
Chatham Square . = . . = . 10,412 6,762 3,650 
Columbia `, . . . . a . - 9,767 9,767 EEN 
Columbus 2 - 2 - 2 I I 9,798 6,493 3,805 
Countee Cullen. = . . . . . 12,737 5,011 7,126 
Domel . . . . az . . - PA Ee Wee 
Epiphany . . -= . - . = - 20,314 15,520 4,794 
58th Street "n 20,480 20,480 e 
Fort Washington - =- č = č => + >= 34,318 24,262 10,056 + 
George Bruce . -~ ao - . x 9,183 5,200 3,923 
Hamilton Fish Park - = . . m . 16,665 8,523 8,142 
Hamilton Grange -~ =- -= = 22,938 17,448 5,490 
Harlem Library .  _ . - >- 7,810 4,025 8,785 
Hudson Park `, = . . . . . 11,566 9,419 2.147 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR OCTOBER, 1954 — Concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 
MANHATTAN, continued 


Inwood — E 
Jackson Square ^ 
Macomb's Bridge 

Muhlenberg `. - 
Music Library — 

Nathan Straus .  . 
98th Street "CS 
115th Street t .  _ 
125th Street t. . 
Ottendorfer  . 
Riverside _ — 
St. Agnes |. -~ 


Fo gd rp og! Pod |! I 


I f of 


Seward Park 
67th Street : 
Teachers’ Li 
Tompkins See B 
Washington Heights 
Webster . .  _ 
Yorkville  . E 
Extension Service 


SUBTOTALS " 


Eu Uk XC EpL OG GES IG WE ME de diii 
| 


Bove EEEE PR we EEEL tE i EEI 
LI CEE} EG ON CE CRE EE EE? 


SE Ei i Egg è f è E dod Po E of į Ilf j] 


i 
| 
I 
i 
| 


RICHMOND 


Bookmobile No. 1 . 
Great Kils |. _ 
Huguenot Park .. 
New Dorp- -~ 
Port Richmond .. 
Princes Bay -~ 
St. George - 
South Beach 
Stapleton . 
Todt Hill .. 
Tottenville " 
West New Brighton 

Extension Service — 


LE $1 d 


— 


01 41. 3 j bo d ACL À i À 
I E f fp f EEE ate dI 
E t Ei j Ep f i E otov 
Eg 00g dod: TP bt br d.d» '! |I 


SUBTOTALS 


H 


—_ a 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Library for the Blind. . 

Municipal Archives and Record Center _ 
Municipal Reference. . . . 
Picture Collection *# . . . . a 
Schomburg Collection ~ . . a 


SUBTOTALS 2 aao . . CL 


GRAND TOTALS . . . . . 


CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July - Oct- 
ber,1954 - . - a. 


* Not included in total. 1 Branch closed. 
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L db A 


HOME USE 


TOTAL 


32,754 
17,101 
15,144 
7,130 
3,738 
18,741 








11,111 


3,196 
43,975 


14,307 
1,084,925 








8,394,922 


HOME USE 


ADULT 


23,038 
15,055 
12,555 
7,180 
1,890 
13,171 














HOME USE 


JUVENILE 


9,716 
2,106 


du o e — 


2,589 











Exhibitions in the Central Building 
SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN NOVEMBER g 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY Main Lossy 
An exhibition of illuminated manuscripts, opening November 22. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS Room 78 
The annual display in the Central Children’s Room. A catalog is for sale. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: THE YEARS OF FULFILMENT, 1804-1853 Room 318 
Books and manuscripts mainly from the Berg Collection. A catalog is available. 


SMOKING IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Room 824 
Currier and Ives and other prints from the Arents Collection. 


DIAGHILEV BALLET IN AMERICA, 1916-1917 Room 84 
From the ballet collection of the Music Division. 


AUTHORS AS MAP MAKERS Sap FLOOR CORRIDOR SOUTH 
_ Mainly imaginative maps by such authors as Mark Twain and R. L. Stevenson. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 8np FLOOR Connurpon NORTA 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


THE PRINTS OF ANDRÉ RACZ AND LOUIS SCHANKER Sap FLoon Corripor Borg 
From the collection of the Prints Division. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Man Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1028, 


WASHINGTON IRVING Srp FLOOR ConnmonR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fimst Frnoon Connmon 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
[ 570] 
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Our Changing Comic Art 


By FRANK WEITENKAMPF 
Retired Chief, Prints Division 


INCE the turn of the century a somewhat subtle yet decided change has 

come over our comic art. It naturally retains the commentating and 
critical attitude which is the inevitable characteristic of what, for want of a 
better term, we call caricature — or cartooning, if that be preferred. But out- 
look and method have changed. To compare the humorous drawings of the 
1880s or '90s, in such comic weeklies as Puck or Life, with the pictorial 
wit of today is to step into a different mental atmosphere and face a different 
artistic expression. 

The late nineteenth-century purveyors of comics, aiming at realistic repre- 
sentation, gave straight pictures of humanity, illustrating its manners, vagar- 
ies, fashions in dress, fads, weaknesses, conceptions of amusement and fun, 
colloquialisms and slang. Their work was to a large extent character drawing, 
generally with little or no trace of caricaturing exaggeration. Not a few of the 
artists could as well be classed as illustrators, and did, in fact, fill that func- | 
tion also — C. D. Gibson and J. M. Flagg, for instance. That form of pic- 
torial humor held on well into the present century. J. T. McCutcheon, C. A. 
Briggs (When a Feller Needs a Friend), H. T. Webster, and others of the 
homespun school have pictured their fellow Americans with a sympathetic 
eye for the desires, aspirations, sentiment, actions of old and young, and 
: with kindly amusement at their weaknesses. W. E. Hill at his best offered 
unexaggerated snapshots of a considerable section of our public, not the most 
admirable or likeable, done with pitiless eye and hand. There is also Gluyas 
Williams, in whose parade of his contemporaries realism is tempered by a 
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slight mannerism in style which discloses their ludicrousness with a some- 
what muffled sting but with quiet effectiveness. Or Denys Wortman, with 
his comments on various phases of human nature, or George Price, or Al. 
Frueh. 

But generally in our comic art of today, taking it at its best — for the cheap 
has naturally entered here also — there is struck what seems to be a sub- 
jective rather than an objective note. A very personal style, often tending 
to set stylistic or symbolic forms, takes the place of absolute realism. Once 
our comic artists gave us studies of human types to illustrate the point of the 
joke. Today they comment on our mental makeup and habits of attitude 
with the aid of more-or-less stylized figures. Formerly the artist's manner 
served the drawing of the type; today the artist is apt to mold or adapt the 
human type to his manner of drawing. In Peter Arno’s notable work, for 
instance, while the types are well differentiated, they seem primarily Arno 
types, well presented in a style that takes first place in the result. There is 
also in our comic art an accent on whimsicality which marks another change 
from earlier days. 

In the sort of "comics" that has spread from the New Yorker to all sorts of 
periodicals otherwise not humorous, even literary ones and book-review 
newspaper sections, our pictorial humor has become more lighthanded, more 
subtle. It comments rather than records. Instead of the old-time straight joke, 
sometimes a bit long-winded, we have the ridiculousness of human conduct 
shown up in a manner quite apt to be implicit rather than explicit. That, 
usually effected by most sparing means, may even sometimes put a momen- 
tary tax on the ingenuity of him who tries to get the point. Understatement is 
also a factor in this condition, as is the tendency to shorten the caption, if it is 
not omitted altogether, to an extent contrasting forcibly with the frequently 
long text under the older humorous drawings. The result of all this apparent 
indirectness may easily be a stark disclosure of the particular foible at which 
a given drawing is aimed. 

The emphasis is perhaps even more muted, the contact with reality less 
obvious, in the drawings of men such as Hoff, Soglow or Steig. They may 
offer droll pictures of a world that has no apparent existence, evoked for the 
purpose of the dig at humanity as it is. Such mannered creatures of fancy may ' 
even act somewhat like marionettes agitated in set ways to accompany the 
recitation of tbe artist-puppeteer. That simile may come to mind before the 
device of fishy pop-eyes that R. Taylor employs for every face. At all events, 
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the puppets carry the point intended. Furthermore, the absence of intelligent 
expression in formalized faces, or the stylization of expression into a change- 
less formula, affected by some artists, may even help over risky situations 
in a joke. 

In this development of our new comic art even some of the best of the 
artists may not always escape routine tricks such as eternally and un- 
naturally raised eyebrows, wide open staring eyes, and exaggerated poses, so 
familiar in our poorer advertisements, With the horde of minor talents trying 
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Asking the Old Folks by Charles Dana Gibson, 1905 


to keep up with the procession, such tricks take on a fully conventionalized 
and routined form. In the depressing general run of our comic strips this sort of 
thing is standardized into its weakest expression in an un-individual repetition 
of unvarying expressions and poses. That gives us a quite adolescent view of 
what is funny. With the strip, however, the present screed does not deal, 
because, apart from a few noteworthy exceptions — offered by artists who 
really can draw and distinguish between human types — it is a significant 
phase of our comic art only through quantity and apparent popularity. That, 
despite its note of immaturity, it has a great public, may recall what Goethe, 
Meredith and others have said about the disclosure of the character of people 
by what they laugh at. 
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It is in comic art outside the comic strip that one finds today the most note- 
worthy and intelligent contributions to pictorial humor. In these the passing 
show is pictured, realistically or not, with a discerning eye and with a humor 
and wit quite of our day, appealing to the understanding and appreciative 
smile, not the unthinking guffaw. 

The historian of caricature, the observer of customs, the student of social 
history, may well consider this aspect of American humor from the broader 
viewpoint of the American attitude toward life. In that light, comic art 
has its significance beyond the function of filling a need of the limited 
present. In time it inevitably turns into material for social history, even for 
the history of culture. The artists of our day, like their predecessors, serving 
to amuse or correct, or both, are furnishing documents for future historians 
by mirroring the life of our people in various aspects, and by disclosing or 
implying reasons underlying the actions making up that life. So we get 
important sidelights on the development of the character of our people. 
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George M. Cohan caricatured by Frueh 


The Library of William Congreve 


By Jonn C. Hopces 
Unicersity of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Bibliotheca Gul:™ Congreve, Armigeri (V) 


385 Maniliuss Astronomy & Astrology, done/into 
Eng. Verse, wth: Notes 


Marcus Manilius (fl. A. D. 9). The five books of M. Manilius, . 


containing a system of the ancient astronomy and astrology: together 
with the philosophy of the Stoicks. Done into English verse. With 
notes [by T. C., i. e. T. Creech]. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1697. 8°. 


Wing M430. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Miami (Ohio), Hunt. 


386 Moores (Sir Jonas) Treatise of/Artillery or 
great/Ordnance 
Sir Jonas Moore (1617-1679). A general treatise of artillery . . . 
writ in Italian by Tomaso Moretti, . . . translated . . . by Sir Jonas 
Moore. London, by A. G. and J. P. for Obadiah Blagrave, 1683. 8°. 
Wing M2726. 
BM; Clark. 


387 Molyneuxs (Wm) Case of Ireland e /being 
bound by Acts of /Parl. in Engld. Stated 

William Molyneux (1656-1698). The case of Ireland’s being 
bound by acts of Parliament in England, stated. Dublin, by Joseph 
Ray, 1698. 8°. 

Wing M2402. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Hunt. 

Another octavo edition: Dublin, by and for J. R. And are to be 
sold by Rob. Clavel, and A. and J. Churchil, booksellers in London, 
1698. (Wing M2403 — Cambridge; LC) 


388 Menandri et Philemonis Reliquiæ/Gr. Lat. cum 
Notis Hug./Grotii et Jo. Clerici 


Menander (342P-291P B. C.) and Philemon (861?-263? B. C.). 
Menandri et Philemonis reliquiæ . .. cum notis Hugonis Grotii et 
Joannis Clerici. Amstelodami, apud Thomam Lombrail, 1709. 8°. 

BM; Haro, LC, Michigan. 


389 dela Motte Fables Nouvelles 


Antoine Houdar de La Motte (1672-1731). Fables nouvelles. A 
Paris, chez Gregoire Depuis, 1719. 12°. 
BN; Harv, NYP. 
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8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


Editio. 
Ib.1697. 


Ib.1683. 


Dublin 1698. 


Amsterd 1709. 


Paris 1719. 


Theca 
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Bibliotheca Gul:™ Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


390 Poesies et autres Ouvrages/2 Tomy. 

Poésies de Monsieur de la Motte avec un discours sur la poésie en 
general, & sur l'ode en particulier. Suivant la copie de Paris, & se 
vend, A Bruxelles, chez les Fréres t'Serstevens, 1707. Small 8°. 

Biblioteca Marucelliana (Florence). 





391 —— llliade, Poeme, avec un/Discours Sur 


Homere 
A Paris, chez Gregoire Depuis, 1714, 8°, 
Bodleian; LC. 


392 Marzio Coriolano Drama p Musica 

Matteo Noris (c.1640-1708). Marzio Coriolano. Drama per 
musica. Da rappresentarsi nel famoso teatro di S. Gio: Grisostomo. 
L'anno 1698. In Venezia, Nicolini, 1698. 12°. 

BN, Biblioteca Nationale Vittoria Emanuele (Rome); LC (Schatz 
8303). 


398 Moliere Oeuvres 8 Tom. avec Fig./en Taille- 
douce 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin de Molière (1822-1673). Les œuvres de 
Monsieur de Molière. Reveuës, corrigées & augmentèes. Enrichies 
de figures en taille-douce, 8 tom. A Paris, chez Denys Thierry, 
Claude Barbin, et Plerre Trabouillet, 1897. 12°. 
BM; Haro, Chicago. 


394 Maisons de Campagne de Pline, avec/des Re- 
marques p Felibien 
Jean François Félibien (c. 1658-1733). Les plans et les descrip- 
tions de deux des plus belles maisons de campagne de Pline le 
Consul. A Londres, chez David Mortier, 1707. 12°. 
Bodletan; Princeton. 


Perhaps Congreve's "1717" is an error for “1707.” There seems to 
have been no 1717 edition. 


395 Sieurs de Maucroy et de la Fontaine/Ouvrages 
de Prose et/de Poésie 
Francois de Maucroix (1619-1708) and Jean de La Fontaine 


(1621-1695). Ouvrages de prose et de poësie. A Amsterdam, chez 
Pierre Mortier, 1688, 12°. 


BN; Yale, LC. 


396 Miege’s State of Denmark 

Guy Miege (1644-1718? ). The present state of Denmark, London, 
for Tho. Basset, 1688. 8°. 

Wing M2024. 

Bodleian. 


Forma. Editio. 


12°. 


8°. 


12°. 


12% 


12°. 


12°. 


12°. 


Brux.1707 


Paris 1714. 


Ven.1698. 


Paris 1697 


Lond.1717. 


Amst.1688 


Lond 1683 


Theca 


24 


18 
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Forma. Editio. Theoa 


397 Malthus's Treatise of Artificial/Fireworks 8°. 
Francis Malthus (Francois de Malthe). A treatise of artificial fire- 
works both for warres and recreation: with divers pleasant geomet- 
rical observations, fortifications, and arithmeticall examples..... 
Englished by the author Tho: [or rather Fra:] Malthus. London, 
for Richard Hawkins, 1629. 8°, 
STC 17217. 
BM; Haro, Folg, Hunt. 


398 Meursii Elegantiæ Latini Sermonis 12°. 


Nicholas Chorier (1612-1692). Joannis Meursii elegantiæ latini 
sermonis. [No place or date. Perhaps 1680. Wrongly attnbuted to 
Johannes van Meurs.] 12°. 

Bodleian; Chicago. 


399 Macrobii Opera cum Notis Pontani/8 Vol. 8°. 


Ambrosius Theodosius Macrobius (fl. e A. D. 400). Aur. Theo- 
dosii Macrobii . . . opera. Joh Isaclus Pontanus secundo recensuit: 
adjectis ad libros singulos notis. Lugduni Batavorum, ex officiná 
Joannis Maire, 1628. 8°. 

BM; Harv. 


400 Management of ye War 2 Parts, with/other 8°. 
Pamphlets 
[Francis Hare, Bishop of Chichester (1671—1740)]. The manage- 


ment of the war. In a letter to a Tory-member. London, for A. 
Baldwin, 1711. 8°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Newberry. 

A second pamphlet with the same title was soon published by 
A. Baldwin “In a second letter to a Tory-member,” and each was 
issued several times during 1711. 


401 Minsheus Spanish & Eng. Dictionary/vide 
Dictionary 
See No. 181. 


402 May's Lucan see Lucan &cj; 


See No. 346. 

408 Moivre's Doctrine of Chances 4°, 
See No. 205. 

404 Memoirs of the Count de Grammont 8° 


Entry by the third hand. 

Anthony Hamilton (1645?-1719). Memoirs of the life of Count 
de Grammont. . . . Translated from the French by Mr. Boyer. 
London, J. Round, W. Taylor, J. Brown, W. Lewis, and J. Graves, 
1714. 8°, 

BM; Harv, Newberry. 


Ib.1629. 6 


Lugd.Bat.1628 7 


Lond.1711. 33 


SS 2 


Lond.1718. 2 


Lon 1714 
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Bibliotheca Gul;mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 
405 Miscellanies bound together Vizt. 
a b Mother Shipton — Tales of 

ye Fairies — Dr. Merryman 
Hist. of Hercules of Greece 
—— of Sir. Jno. Hawkwood 
——— of Dorastus & Fawnia 
—— of ye Gentle Craft 
—— of ye Destruction of Troy 
—— of ye Eng. Rogue 
—— of Captain Hind 
—— of Sir. Jno. Mandevile 

Number 405 probably included the following: 

(a) Richard Head (1637?—1686?). The life and death of Mother 
Shipton. London, for B. Harris, 1677. 4°. 
lg H1257 ~ Hunt. (Or one of the quartos of 1684, 1687, or 


(b) Marie Catherine Jumelle de Berneville, Comtesse d’Aulnoy 
(d. 1705). Tales of the fairys. Translated from the French. London, 
for C. Cockerill, 1699. (Term Catalogues, IIT, 193, but described as 
in "twelves.") 


(c) S[amuel] R[owlands] (1570?~1630?). Doctor Merry-man: 
or, Nothing but mirth. London, for F. Coles, T. Vere, J. Wright, 
J. Clarke, W. Thackeray, and T. Passinger, 1681. 4°. 

Wing R2083 — BM; Hunt. (Or one of the quartos of 1609, 1616, 
1618, 1619, 1627, 1657, or 1671.) 

(d) The famous and renowned history of the life and glorious 
actions of the mighty Hercules of Greece. [London, 1710?].BM; 
Folg. (The Folger has a second undated copy printed for S. Bates, 
probably about 1719.) 

(e) Sir John de Hawkwood (d. 1884). The honour of the taylors; 
or, The famous and renowned history of Sir John Hawkwood. 
London, by Alexander Milbourn, for William Whitwood, 1887. 4°. 

Wing H2599, à 

BM; Yale, Newberry, Hunt. 

(f) Robert Greene (1560?—1592 ). The plesant historie of Dorastus 
and Fawnia. London, for F. Faulkner, 1688. 4°. STC 12292 — BM; 
Polg, Hunt. (Or one of the quartos of 1648, 1655, 1664, 1677, 1684, 
1688, 1694, or 1708.) 

(g) Thomas Deloney (1543?-1600). The ns and princely 
history of the gentle craft. [London,] P. Wilde and sold by 
P. Brooksby, J. Deacon, J. Back, J. Blare, and E. Tracy, 1698. 

Wing D962 — Bodleian; Newberry. (Ox one of the many earlier 
quartos. ) 

(h) Raoul Le Févre (fl. 1460). The auncient historie, of the 
destruction of Troy. . . . Translated from the French into English 
by W. Caxton. London, by Thomas Creede, 1598. 4°. 

STC 15379 — Bodleian; Foie, LC, Hunt. (Or one of the many 
quartos of the next century and a quarter.) 


ete mie SOQ Ph © MO 
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(i) Richard Head (1687?-1686?). The life and death of the 
English rogue. London, for Eben. Tracy, [17007]. 4°. 

Wing H1263. 

BM; Clark. 

(]) We have brought our hogs to a fair market; or, Strange news 
from New-Gate; being a most plesant and historical narrative of 
Captain J[ames] H[ind]. London, for George Horton, 1651. 4°. 

Wing W1178. 

BM; Hunt. 

(k) Sir John Mandeville (1800?-1872). The voyages and travels 
of Sir John Mandeville, knight: wherein is set down the way to the 


Holy Land, and to Hierusalem. London, by A. Wilde, for G. Conyers 
and A. Bettesworth, 1722. 4°, 


Bodleian; Haro, NYP, Library Company of Philadelphia (Ridgway 
Branch), Michigan. ( Or any of the earlier quartos. ) 


406 





bound together Vizt. 
a Dryden's Essay on Dram. Poetry 


b Horace's Art of Poetry by ye 
E. of Roscommon — and . 


c the Rehearsal 


This specially bound collection of three quartos, with Congreve's 
signature on each of the three title pages, was item No. 209 in the 
Leeds Sale, 1930. Since the dates on these title pages are 1684, 1684, 
and 1687, the quartos could have been only the following: 

(a) Of dramatick poesie, an essay. By John Dryden. London, for 
Henry Herringman, 1084. 4°. 

Wing D2328. 

BM; Harv, Folg, Chicago, Hunt. 

(b) Horace's Art of poetry. Made English by the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Roscommon. London, for Henry Herringman, and sold 
by Joseph Knight and Francis Saunders, 1684. 4°. 


Wing H2769. 
BM; Haro, Princeton, Illinois, Hunt. 


(c) The rehearsal. . . . The fifth edition. London, for Thomas 
Dring, and sold by John Newton, 1687. 4°. 


Wing B5327. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Texas, Hunt. 


407 —— bound together Vizt. 
a A mad World my Masters 
bc  Cupids Revenge — Merry 
d . Wives of Windsor — Byron's 
e ` Conspiracy — Chapman's Homer, 
t and Heliodorus’s History in 
Verse by Wm Lisle 
Number 407 probably included the following: 


Forma. Editio. 
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(a) Thomas Middleton’s A mad world my masters, in a quarto of 
1608 (STC 17888 — BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Hunt) or of 1640 (STC 
17889 — BM; Harv, Folg, Newberry, Texas, Hunt). No. 490 in- 
dicates that the reference here is to Middleton’s play rather than to 
Breton's dialogue (STC 8667). 


(b) Beaumont and Fletcher’s Cupid’s revenge, in a quarto of 
1615 (STC 1667 — BM; Harv, Hunt), of 1630 (STC 1668 — BM; 
Harv, Folg, Newberry, Texas, Hunt), or of 1685 (STC 1669 — 
Bodleian; Haro, NYP, Foie, LC, Newberry, Hunt). 


(c) Shakespeare's The merry wives of Windsor, in the 1630 
quarto (STC 22301 — BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Hunt). Also possible, 
but less likely because of the wording of the titles, are the quartos of 
1602 (STC 22299 — BM; Folg, Hunt) and 1619 (STC 22300 — 
BM; Haro, Folg, Hunt). 


(d) George Chapman's The conspiracie, and tragedie of Charles 
Duke of Byron, Marshall of France, in a quarto of 1608 (STC 4968 
— BM; Haro, Pole, Illinois, Texas, Hunt) or of 1625 (STC 4969 
— BM; Haro, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt). 


(e) George Chapman's Seaven bookes of the Iliades of Homere, 
prince of poets. London, by John Windet, 1598. 4°. 

STC 13632. | 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Hunt. 


(f) The famous historle of Heliodorus. Amplified, augmented, 
and delivered paraphrastical in verse; by . . . William Lisle, 
London, by John Dawson for Francis Eglesfleld, 1638. 4^. 

STC 13048. 

BM; Yale, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


408 —— bound together Vizt. 
Merry Wives of Windsor ^ 
King Henry IV. 2 parts 
Julius Cæsar — Hamlet 
& Othello Moor of Venice 


The sequel of Henry the Fourth: with the humours of Sir John 
Falstaffe, and Justice Shallow. . . . Alter'd from Shakespeare, by the 
late Mr. Betterton. London, for W. Chetwood, and T. Jauncey, 
[c. 1720]. 8°. 

BM; Yale, Folg, Hunt. 

Since The sequel was the only "second" part of Henry IV available 
before Congreve's death, it must have been one of the six plays in 
No. 408. The other five, as Dr. Giles Dawson of the Folger Shake- 

Library has kindly pointed out, were all available about 
1720-1721 in the second edition of the T. Johnson octavos and may 
be consulted at the Folger Library. Furthermore, these octavos were 
small, about the size of the duodecimos of the period, and would 
have fitted well with The sequel into a volume which might easily 
have been classified according to size as 12°. 


Forma. Editio. 


12°, 


Lond. 
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409 Miscellaneous Poems & Translations/vizt. Statius 
Thebais &c. 

Miscellaneous poems and translations. By several hands. London, 
for Bernard Lintott, 1712. 8?. [Begins with Pope's trans. of the 
Thebais of Statius and ends with Pope's Rape of the Lock.] 

Case 280 (i) (a). 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


410 ——- Poems vizt. Temple of/Death &cr.; 

A collection of poems: viz. The temple of death: by the Marquis 
of Normanby . .. &c. London, for Daniel Brown and Benjamin 
Tooke, 1701. 8°. [Congreve's Epilogue to Oroonko is printed on 
pp. 280-2.] 

Case 151 (e). 

BM; Yale, Folg, LC, Newberry, Texas, Clark. 


411 — Poems by ye D. of Bucks/Cowley &cj.j 


[Charles Gildon (1665-1724)]. Miscellany poems upon several 
occasions: consisting of original poems, by the late e of Buck- 
ingham, Mr. Cowley, Mr. Milton, Mr. Prior, Mrs. Behn, Mr. Tho. 
Brown, &c. London, for Peter Buck, 1692. 8°. [Contains some of 
Congreve's earliest printed work, including "Upon a Lady's Singing, 
Pin Ode, by Mr. Congreve," pp. 35—40. Other poems that 
ei be Congreve's are “The Decoy, a Song: By W. C.,” pp. 64-65, 
“The Masque, a Song: By W. C.,” pp. 71-72.] 
Wing G733A; Case 187. 
BM; Harv, Folg, Newberry, Texas, Clark. 


412 —— Poems by Oxford &/Cambride Hands 
Possibly the same as No. 446 (or the issue of [1709] ). 


413 —— Poems on ye Victories/of Blenheim & 
Ramil-/-lies by ye most Eminent/Hands 

No. 418 was apparently a specially bound volume made up of 
Addison's Campaign (which had appeared twice in 1705 and again 
in 1708), Congreves A Pindarique Ode on the Victorious Progress 
of her Majesties Arms (1706), and other poems. In Sotheby's 
catalogue for the Leeds Sale, 1930, item No. 5 reads as follows: 
“Addison (J.), William Congreve and others. A Collection of Poems 
. . upon the Victories of Blenheim and Ramillies, calf. folio. 
1708." And perhaps it was this same unique volume that Sotheby 
advertised for sale on 28 November 1931: "A Collection of Poems 
. . . upon the Victories of Blenheim and Ramilies. By the most 
Eminent Hands, 1708." (CHEL, U, 188) 


4]4 —— Poems by Mr. Steele 
Entry by the third hand. 
See No. 508. 


415 Tea-Table 
Entry by the third hand. 
Allan vier (1686-1758). The tea-table miscellany. Edin- 
burgh, by Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, for Allan Ramsey, 1724. Small 12°. 
Case 333. 
Leeds; LC, Hunt. 
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Forma. Editio. Theca 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


8°. 


Fol 


8° 


Lond.17192. 


Ib.1701. 


Ib.1692. 


London 1708. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


416 Microcosmographie or Characters 

Entry by the third hand. 

See No. 231, an entry by the first hand, which lists Congreve's 
copy of the reas Ske Ali (1629) as 12°. This entry by the 
third hand (No. 416) probably refers to the copy mentioned in 
No. 231, and no doubt errs in giving the format as 24°. The seven 
known editions of the Microcosmographie between 1628 and 1638 
are all in 12°, 


417 Miscellaneous Letters & Essays 

[Charles Cildon, 1665—1724.] Miscellaneous letters and essays, on 
several subjects. Philosophical, moral, historical, critical, amorous, 
&c. in prose and verse. Directed to John Dryden, Esq; the Honour- 
able Geo. Granville, Esq; Walter Moyle, Esq; Mr. Dennis, Mr. Con- 

eve, and other eminent men of the age. By several gentlemen and 
GEN London, for Benjamin Bragg, 1694. 8°. 

Wing G732. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


418 Miscellanies in Prose & Verse See Dr Swift's 
See No. 553. 


419 Medicina Statica vide Sanctorius 
See No. 568, 3 


420 Miscellanies, Pope & Swift — 3 vol. 
Entry by the second hand. 


Miscellanies in prose and verse. London, for Benjamin Motte, 
1727. 8°. [The fourth and fifth volumes appeared in 1732 and 1785, 
after Congreve's death.] 


Case 848-844( P). 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


421 Newton's (Sir Isaac) Opticks 


Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727). Opticks: or, A treatise of the 
reflexions, refractions, inflexions and colours of light. London, Sam. 
Smith, and Benj. Walford, 1704. 4°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Foie, LC, Illinois, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 469 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


422 Nature of Man, a Poem. L. Paper 


[Sir Richard Blackmore (d. 1729)]. The nature of man. A poem. 
In three books. London, for Sam. STE and sold by the book- 
sellers of London and Westminster, 1711. 8?. 


BM; Haro, Newberry, Clark. 


493 Nereides, Sea Eclogues 
[William Diaper (d. 1717)]. Nereides: or, Sea-eclogues. London, 
by J. H. for E. Sanger, 1712. 8°. [Poetic dedication to Congreve.] 
BM; Haro, LC, Newberry. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 190 in the Leeds Sale, 1980. 


Forma. Editio. Theca 


94° 


8°. 


8"°. 


4°. 


8°. 


8°. 


Lond.1629 


Lond.1694. 8 


Lond:1727. 21 


London 1704. 2 


Ib.1711. 28 


Ib.1712. 20 
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424 Natalis Comitis Mythologie Libri X 8. Genev.1651 7 
Natale Conti (1520P-1580?). Natalis Comitis Mythologiæ, sive 
licationis fabularum, libri decem. Geneve, sumptibus Petri 
Chouet, 1651. 8°, 
BM; Yale, Washington and. Lee, Chicago. 


* 


495 Nouvelles toutes Nouvelles 12°. Amsterd 1710. 26 
Chevalier de Mailly (d. c. 1724). Nouvelles toutes nouvelles, par 

M. D. L. C. A Amsterdam, aux dépens d'Estienne Roger, 1710. 12°. 
BM; Minnesota. 


426 Newton's Chronology, unbound 4" Lon1728 
Entry by the third hand. 
Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727). The chronology of ancient king- 

doms amended. London, for J. Tonson, and J. Osborn and T. Long- 

man, 1728. 4°, 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


427 Ovid's Metamorphoses in XV. Books:/Translated Fol Lond.1717. 16 
by ye most/Eminent Hands: and/adorn'd wth. 
Sculptures./Large Paper 

Publius Ovidius Naso (43 B. C. A. D. 17). Ovid's metamor- 
phoses in fifteen books. Translated by the most eminent hands. 

[J. Dryden, J. Addison, W. Congreve, etc.]. London, for Jacob 

Tonson, 1717. fol. 

Case 298. 
BM; Harv, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 
À copy of this large paper edition was item No. 486 in the Leeds 

Sale, 1930. Congreve translated a part of Book X. 


428 Ditto Translated by G. Sandys Fol, = 1b1640. 15 
Ovids metamorphosis Englished, mythologiz'd, and represented 

in figures. . . . By G[eorge] S[andys]. London, J. Llegatt] for 

Andrew Hebb, 1640. fol. 
STC 189808. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Illinois, Hunt. 


429 —— Art of Love, Together with/his Remedy of 8°. ^ 1b1709. ` 28 
Love &c/Translated into Eng. Verse/By Em- 
inent Hands — &/adorn’d wth. Cuts. Large 
Papr. 

Ovid’s Art of love. In three books. Together with his remedy of 
love. Translated into English verse by several eminent hands 
[J. Dryden, W. Congreve, and N. Tate.] Adorn’d with cuts, London, 
for Jacob Tonson, 1709. 8°. 

Case 252. 

BM; Harv, Folg, Clark. 

Congreve translated Book III of the Art of Love, pp. 179-267. 








430 Ditto. Small Paper 8°. 1b.1709. 20 
See No. 428. 
NYP. 
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431 — Epistles Translated by/Several Hands 
Ovid's i pic translated by several hands. [Preface by Dryden.] 


The second edition, with the addition of a new epistle. London, for 
Jacob Tonson, 1681. 8°. S 

Wing O660. 

BM; Harv, Folg, Michigan, Clark. s 


432 Ovidii Elegiarum sive Amorum Libri 


P. Ovidii Nasonis amorum, libri tres, Cum interpretatione gallica 
et recentioribus notis. Lutetiæ Parisorum, apud viduam Petri y, 
1661. 8°. 


.BM; Yale, Columbia, Iowa. 


433 —— Opera 3 Vol. Foliis deauratis./apud. Jac. 
Tonson 


P. Ovidii Nasonis opera tribus tomis comprehensa. Londini, ex 
officinà Jacobi Tonson, & Johannis Watts, 1715. 12°. 


BM; Haro, Pennsylvania, Chicago. 


434 — his Art of Love English d wth:/ye Loves 
of Hero & Leander/a Mock Poem 
Ovid de arte amandi, and The remedy of love Englished. As also 


The loves of Hero and leander, a mock poem: together with choice 
poems and rare pieces of drollery. London, printed in the year 1684. 


Wing 0853. 
Yale, Folg. 


435 Ogelby off the Roads 

Entry by the second hand. 

John Ogilby (1600-1676). Britannia depicta or Ogilby improv'd; 
being a correct copy of Mr: Ogilby’s actual of all ye direct 
& rincipal cross roads in England and Wales. London, Tho. Bowles, 
1720. 8°. 


BM; Harv, NYP, LC, Newberry. 
A copy of a 1727 edition has not been located. 


436 Olearius's Travels, by Davis; V. Ambassador's 
Entry by the third hand. 
See No, 4. 


487 Ovidii Amorum Lib. 
Entry by the third hand. 
See No. 432. 


438 Oak and Dunghill, a Fable 

Entry by the third hand. 

[William Broome (1089—1745?)]. The oak, and the dunghill, A 
fable in verse. London, J. Roberts, 1728. fol. 


BM; Harv, Illinois. 


Forma. 
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489 Ocean, an Ode 

Entry by the third hand. 

Edward Young (1683-1765). Ocean. An ode. Occasion'd by His 
Majesty's late royal encouragement of the sea-service. . . . By the 
author of The universal passion. London, for Tho. Worrall, 1728. 4°. 

BM; Haro, Folg, Newberry, Texas, Clark. 


440 Ovington's Voyage to Surat Anno 1689 
ohn Ovington (1653-1731). A voyage to Suratt, in the year, 
1689. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1696. 8°. 
Wing O701. 
BM; Yale, NYP, LC, Newberry. 


441 Oldham's Works, with his Remains 

John Oldham (1653-1683). The works of Mr. John Oldham, 
together with his remains. 4 pt. London, for Jo. Hindmarsh, 1686. 8°. 

Brooks 21; Wing 0228. 

BM; Yale, Folg. 

Congreve's copy, with the signature “Will: Congreve” on the title 
page, was item No. 479 in the Leeds Sale of 1930 (where the date 
was wrongly given as 1087) and is now in the Yale Library. An 
examination of this copy shows that it belongs to the last of the 
three editions of 1686. 


442 Oughtred's Circles of Proportion 
William Oughtred (1575-1660). The circles of proportion and 
the horizontal instrument. Oxford, by W. Hall, for R. Davis, 1660. 8°. 
Wing 0572. 
BM; Cincinnati, Michigan. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 485 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


443 Officiers de Bouche 
See No. 240. 


444 Otway's (Tho.) Plays 

Thomas Otway (1652-1685). Apparently these “Plays” consisted 
of i SR quartos which Congreve had bound in one volume. Such 
a volume, with Congreve's signature on the title page, was item 
No. 484 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. The date assigned to this volume 
is probably derived from one of the two quartos dated 1687: 
Alcibiades (Wing O540 — BM; Haro, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt) 
and The Souldiers Fortune (Wing O564— BM; Harv, LC, 
Newberry). 


445 Orpheus Britannicus vide Purcell 
See No. 462. 


446 Oxford & Cambridge Miscellany Poems 

[Elijah Fenton (1683-1730), ed.] Oxford and Cambridge mis- 
cellany poems. London, for Bernard Lintott, [1708]. 8°. 

Case 248. 

BM; Haro, Foie, LC, Texas. 

Lintott brought out another issue in [1709]. 

NYP, Princeton, LC, Chicago. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


447 L: Ortographe Francoise par Ozinde 
Entry by the second hand. 
J. B. Ozinde. Pratique de l'ortographe et de la pronunciation 
de la langue françoise. A Londres, chez Henry Woodfall, 1725. 8°, 
Bodleian. 


448 Plauti: Comediæ Notis Variorum 4 vol. 
Entry by the second hand. 


M. Acci Plauti Comœdiæ. Accedit commentarius ex variorum 
notis & observationibus, ex recensione Jon. Frederici Gronovii. Editio 
novissima. Amstelodami, ex typographia Blaviana, 1084. 2 vol. 8°. 


BM, Royal Library (The Hague); NYP, LC, Michigan. 
Perhaps Congreve had a copy specially bound in four volumes. 


449 Prideaux Connexion of the Old & New Testam; 
Entry by the third hand crossed through but legible. 
See No. 454. 


450 Plautus’s 3 Comedies made Eng. 

Titus Maccius Plautus (254? — 184 B. C.). Plautus’s comedies, 
Amphitryon, Epidicus, and Rudens, made English: with critical 
remarks upon each play. London, for Abel Swalle and T. Child, 
1694. 8°. 


Wing P2415. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


451 Plautii Comœdiæ Notis Lambini./apd. Maceum 


M. Accius Plautus ex fide, atque auctoritate complurium librorum 
manuscriptorum opera Dionys. Lambini emendatus & comentariis 
explicatus. Lutetiæ [Paris], apud Bartholomeum Macæum, 1587. fol. 

BN; Harv. 

À. copy of this edition was a part of item No. 417 in the Leeds 
Sale, 1980. 


452, Fabulæ ex Recensione/Doussica 

Fabulæ. ... Ex recensione Dousica, etc. Francofurti, excudebat 
Joannes Saurius, impensis Petri Kopfiij, 1604. 12°. 

BM; Mount Holyoke. 


453 Paul’s (Father) History of ye Council/of Trent. 
Eng. by Brent 
Paolo Sarpi (1552-1628). The historle of the Councel of Trent, 
... Written in Italian . . . translated into English by Nathanael 
Brent. London, Robert Barker and John Bill, 1620. fol. 
STC 21761. 
BM; Haro, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


454 Prideaux’s (Humph.) Connection of/ye Hist. of 
ye Old & New/Testament. 2 Vols;.; 

Humphrey Prideaux (1648-1724). The Old and New Testament 
connected in the history of the Jews and neighbouring nations. 2 pt. 
London, for R. Knaplock and J. Tonson, 1717-1718. fol. 

BM; Washington and Lee, Indiana. 
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Fol. 
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Franc. 1604 


Lond.1620. 


Ib.1717. 


Theca 


18 


15 


15 


THE LIBRARY OF WILLIAM CONGREVE 


455 Pembrokes Arcadia, written by Sir Ph./Sidney. 
With his Life & D. 
Sir PED. Sidney (1554-1586). The Countess of Pembroke's 


E thirteenth edition. London, for George Calvert, 1674. 
o 
Wing S3770. 


BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 600 in the Leeds Sale, 1980. 


456 Poetæ Grece Principes. apd. H. Steph. 


Henri Estienne (1528-1598). Poetae greci principes heroici 
carminis, & ali nonnulli. [Paris], excudebat Henricus Stephanus, 
1566. fol. 


Royal College of Physicians (London); Haro, LC, lllinois. 


457 Pausaniæ accurata Græciæ De-/-scriptio Gr. Lat. 


Pausanius (fl. 174 A. D.). Pausaniæ accurata Græciæ descriptio 
... à Guilielmo Xylandro Augustano diligenter recognita. Hanoviæ, 
typis Wechelianis, apud hæredes Claudi Marnii, 1613. fol. 


BM; Harv, NYP, Chicago. 


458 Prior's (Mat) Poems — — Large Papr. 

Matthew Prior (1884-1721). Poems on several occasions. L, P. 
London, for Jacob Tonson, and John Barber, 1718. fol 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

ig ale name appears in the printed list of subscribers. A 
copy of this large paper edition was item No, 522 (also No. 523) 
in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 





459 Ditto — — — Small Papr;. 
See No. 458. 
460 —— Ditto 


Poems on several occasions. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1709. 8°. 
BM; Harv, Princeton, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 
A copy of this was item No. 521 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


461 Poems on Sevl. Occasions by Mrs SP 


S[arah] F[yge Egerton]. Poems on several occasions, together 


with a pastoral. By Mrs. S. F. London, printed, and are to be sold 
by J. Nutt, [1710?]. 8*. 

BM; Harv, Foie, Newberry. 

An earlier edition, dated 1706, is probably represented by No. 255 
above. The pastoral is dedicated to Congreve. 


(To be continued) 
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Board of Trustees, 1954 


GEORGE ARENTS Morris HADLEY Cant H. PFORZHEIMER 

W. VINCENT ASTOR Mrs. Douczas HORTON CHARLES PRATT 

DANA T. BARTHOLOMEW ARTHUR À. HOUGHTON, Jr. Bot Ann L. REDMOND 

Rara À. Bxars' Drvereux C. Joszrus Ee Roor, Jn. 

HENRY BRUÈRE Roy E. LARSEN Jonn M. Scuirr 

Hanny WoopBunN CHasx * Juntos S. MORGAN FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


WILLIAM ADAMS DELANO NEWBOLD Morris 


Mns. ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


Tux Mayor or THe Crry or New Yonk, ex officio 
Tae COMPTROLLER OF THE Crry or New Zong, ex officio 
Tux PRESIDENT OF THE CoUNCIL or THE Crry or New Yong, ex officio 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 
Hanny Woopsunn CHaAsE” Jonn Foster DULLES Myron C. TAYLOR 


OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


President, Morris HADLEY 

First Vice-President, HENRY BRUÈRE 
Second Vice-President, Roy E, LARSEN 
Secretary, ROLAND L. REDMOND 
Treasurer, JUNTOS S. MORGAN 


Assistant Treasurer, UNITED STATES Trust Company or New York, 45 Wall Street 


Director, RALPH A, Bears’, Fifth Avenue 


Acting Director, EpwAnp G. FREEHAFER * 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
NEewsaoLp Morris (Chairman) 
Jonos S. MORGAN 
CARL H. PFORZHEIMER 
DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
HENRY BRUÈRE 
Tux PRESIDENT, ex officio 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


Jonrus S. Monean (Treasurer and Chair- 
man) 

Cant, H. PFORZHEIMER 

CHARLES PRATT 

Henny Bauer: 

DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE; 


ARTHUR A. HoucmrTon, Ja. (Chairman) 
Cant H. ProRZHEIMER 

Mrs. ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 

GEORGE ARENTS 

RoLAND L. REDMOND 

FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN * 

Invine S. OLDS 

Louis M. RABINOWITZ 

Mrs. Tuomas L. LAMONT 





1 Died October 14, 1954. 


and 42nd Street 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE: 
NEwBOLD Morris (Chairman) 
Mrs. Douc as HORTON 
DANA T. BARTHOLOMEW 
Henry BRUÈRE 
Morris HADLEY 
Hanny J. CARMAN 
DoNALD OENSLAGER 
RoswELL GILPATRIC 


Law COMMITTEE: 
RornAND L. Repmonp (Chairman) 
Monnis HADLEY 
NEWBOLD Monnis 


ART COMMITTEE: 
WiLLIAM ADAMS DELANO (Chairman) 
Dana T. BARTHOLOMEW 
RorLAND L. REDMOND 


AUDIT COMMITTER: 
NEwBOLD MORRIS 
Exrav Root, Jr. 
Mns. ARNOLD WHITRIDGE ` 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 


Erau Root, Jn. (Chairman) 
Mns. ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 
ARTHUR A. HoucHTON, Jr. 


1 Resigned as Trustee, February 10, 1954; elected Honorary Trustee, February 10, 1954. 


8 Died February 13, 1954. 
i Appointed Director, December 8, 1954. 
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Statistical Annual Report of the Library 


wp M 
July 1, 1958 — June 30, 1954 


T report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents most of 
the tabular matter customarily published: the roster of the Board of 
Trustees, with their present committee assignments; that of the officers and 
the chiefs of branches and divisions as of December 1, 1954; and the tables 
. of growth and routine activities. Financial data and the Schedule of En- 
dowed Funds appear in the separately published Report of the Treasurer 
which is available upon request. 


SUMMARY 


In the Reference Department 1,007,603 readers were recorded; they con- 
sulted 2,864,312 volumes. (‘The use of many thousands of volumes from open 
reference shelves was not recorded. ) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,864,312 (a daily average of 7,853). 

Total number of bound volumes and pamphlets, June 80, 1954: Reference 
Department, 3,581,868 (the net additions being 68,481); Circulation Depart- 
ment, 2,225,554. Grand total for the entire Library, 5,807,422. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 
by its eighty Branches and Sub-branches was 10,725,425. 

354,642 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The net increase was 228,101. Registered borrowers numbered 980,143. 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30, 1954, was 1,747 of whom 685 were paid from private 
funds and 1062 were paid from public funds. Eighteen positions in the Cen- 
tral Building repair force, formerly among these paid from private funds, 
were transferred to the list of positions now paid from public funds. 
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TABLE 2 
STATISTICS or VoLUMES CoNsULTED IN Main Reaping Room 
i BY CLAssES 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JULY 1, 1953 — June 30, 1954 

















JULY | AUG. : ‘ S DEC. JAN. 

Art, Archaeology, etc. ————--——| 4,831 5,468 5,476 
Bibliography saeco | 1077 1,806} 1,438 
Biography |. lc | 3,364 3,371 3,556 
Economics and Sociology | 12,363 16,030| 16,027 
(GeograpDy E 820 1,047 796 
Hron —-——— cc Ve eer, 8,230! 7,696 
Lin LES 996 911 
Literature KES and English)| 6,072 7,724 7,536 
Literature (All other) | 6,605 8,720] 8271 
Medicie eeu ee tot 1,421 1,337 
Philology — dlc ncn Lc KOO 1,933 1,847 
Philosophy -_.. |} 4995 6929| 7,352 
Religion et eS) 320 3,606} 2,558 
ell If oOk 3,104; 2,801 
Technology ......————- 3,144 3,645 3,446 
General Periodicals and Collections 8,650 10,028 9,557 

Totals =... 1... 1.608089 84,058| 80,605 
Pilns cenre a 211 22 242 227 
Miscellaneous nonn] 5,151) 4,590) 3,996! 5,590! 51752: 6,576! 6473 


TABLE 2 — Concluded 
STATISTICS OF VOLUMES CONSULTED IN Main Reapinc Room 
BY CLASSES 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JuLy 1, 1953 — June 30, 1954 















PER 
CENT 

Art, Archaeology, ete. ——_--_____ 6.98 
Bibliography RAPERE ENDS 1.93 
Biography E 4.54 
Economics and Sociology . 19.06 
E e E 1.15 
HIStOLY ee 9.99 
EE EE 1.19 
Literature Tenes and English) 9.17 
Literature (All other) |... 10.02 
erte 1.55 
PDIOIOEV 52 ct ne 2.38 
Philosophy ...— —--——— ——----— 8.14 
Reus sl 3.65 
Science ee 3.46 
Trechtnology ^no tac e 4.50 
General Periodicals and Collections 2.28 

LOIS zc. iru lcm 
BIS orc nm +2 
Miscellaneous 1... 2 LL 


TABLE 3 
STATISTICS OF READERS AND MATERIALS CONSULTED 
(Prints Division) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, Jury 1, 1953 — June 30, 1954 








Volumes consulted en 8033 

Portfolios of prints consulted 00-2, 51 

Boxes of clippings consulted |... mmm 691 

TOTAL = E Ee, 

Readers nose cedes. “93806 
TABLE 4 


VOLUMES AND PAMPHLETS IN REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1953- June 30, 1954 


Pam- Bounp 


PHLETS | ("N.C.") | Maxmna 
IN VOLUXMES Rorz 
Booxst | Bouxp or Buwpuxas | FILMS | TOTALS 


(PV) | Pax- & Boxrs 
VOLUMES | PHLETS 


Tune 30, 1953 ies 2,596,578 | 665,583 | 22,104 | 214,948 | 14,174 | 3,513,387 





Withdrawals and Missings. 3,054 nm EP 3,054 
Net Additions 1953/54... 48,137 9,259 332 8,530 2,223 68,481 
Jane- 30, 1954. s e = 2,644,715 | 674,842* | 22,436" | 223,478 | 16,397 | 3,581,868 


1 Includes preasboards, 

3 Does not include P.V. volumes which are counted elsewhere. 

2 Includes DV. pamphlets, N.C. volumes, manila rope bundles and boxes, and films, 
* The 674,842 pamphlets are bound in 72,093 volumes. 


ë The N.C. volumes have been made the units in counting instead of individual pamphlets in the N.C. volumes. 
The 22,436 volumes contain 306,331 pamphlets. 
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TABLE 5 


SraTistics op Books RECEIVED AND EXCHANGED 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JULY 1, 1953 — June 30, 1954 


VOLUMES PAXPHLETS MAPS 
Books RECRIVED 
Purchases zeiten 26,870 7,033 34 
ETS EE 30,924 53,156 2,449 
Exchanges 3,064 3,468 132 
Tol nm a unt 60,858 63,657 2,015 
TABLE 6 


1,236 


2,229 










34,930 


87,765 


6,664 


129,359 


STATISTICS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS RECEIVED, ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1953 — June 30, 1954 


Alaska, 10 

Algeria, 20 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 2 
Arabia, 3 

Argentina, 209 

Australia, 224 

Austria, 185 

Azores, 1 

Bahama Islands, 2 


Brazil, 182 

British East Africa, 22 
British Guiana, 7 
British Honduras, 2 
British West Indies, 43 
Bulgaria, 34 

Burma, 9 

Cambodia, 1 

Canada, 


Canal Zone, 1 


Cape Verde Islands, 3 


Ceylon, 13 


Costa Rica, 16 
Cuba, 96 

Cyprus, 2 
Czechoslovakia, 87 
Denmark, 123 


Dominican Republic, 30 


Dutch Guiana, 1 
or Pid 


Fiji Islands, 3 
France, 1053 


French Equatorial Africa, 3 


French Guiana, 24 


French West Africa, 11 


Gambia, 4 


* Includes both Communist China and Nationalist China (Formosa), 
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TABLE 6 — Concluded 
STATISTICS oF CURRENT PERIODICALS RECEIVED, ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1953 — June 30, 1954 


Germany, 1088 Nauru, 1 

Gibraltar, 2 Netherlands, 322 

Gold Coast, 11 New Caledonia, 2 

Great Britain, 1797 New Hebrides, 1 
England, 1725 New Zealand, 60 
Scotland, 54 Nicaragua, 14 
Wales, 9 Nigeria, 26 
Northern Ireland, 9 Norway, 88 

Greece, 36 Nyasaland, 2 

Greenland, 1 Pakistan, 25 

Guam, 1 Panama, 22 

Guatemala, 27 Paraguay, 9 
aiti, Peru, 53 

Hawaii, 22 Philippines, 56 

Honduras, 12 Poland, 187 

Hong Kong, 8 Portugal, 79 

Hungary, 66 Portuguese Guinea, 1 

Iceland, 9 ' Portuguese West Africa, 1 

India, 298 Puerto Rico, 49 

Indonesia, 36 Reunion, 1 

Iran, 7 Rhodesia, 16 

Iraq, 5 Roumania, 23 

Ireland, 61 Salvador, 22 

Israel, 104 Samoa, 3 

Italy, 587 Siam, 7 

Japan, 172 Sierra Leone, 6 

Jugoslavia, 59 Spain, 227 

Korea, Surinam, 12 

Laos, 1 Swaziland, 1 

Latvia, 3 Sweden, 139 

Lebanon, 10 Switzerland, 323 

Liberia, 3 Syria, 

Libya, 2 Tahiti, 1 

Liechtenstein, 1 Timor, 2 

Lithuania, 1 Tunisia, 8 

Luxembourg, 12 Turkey, 34 

Madagascar, U. S. S. R., 206 

Mae Union of South Africa, 158 
adr United States of Americat, 6924 

Mauritius, 7 

Mexico, 210 Uruguay, 41 

Monaco, 6 Venezuela, 80 

Morocco, 17 . Viet Nam, 13 

Mozambique, 11 Virgin Islands, 3 

TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES. = . .  . 18137 


(An estimated 480,000 serial pieces were received during the year.) 


T Includes Singapore. 
t Continental U. S. only. Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawall, and Puerto Rico listed separately. 
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TABLE 7 
STATISTICS OF Books CaTALOGED AND ÁCCESSIONED 
(PREPARATION Division) 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JULY 1, 1953 — June 30, 1954 


MONOGRAPHS: Trnzs ToTALS 
New work e . .-. 4 35,123 
Continuation work. = à ao . . = >- 1,102 
Second copy work - -~ x oa a ES 

Toran E Ge = Ge e i x E S 36,322 
Recatalog work  . . . = . > 1,005 
LOL ck’ LE Le o9 & E e l5 37,327 

SERIALS: 

New work . . . . . .-. . - 2,962 
Continuation work - = |.  . TENA = 20,561 
Second copy work - » " 5 ch " 63 

TOTAL co - -  . E um. S C 23,586 
Recatalog work e a - - 325 

ToraL  - d = = E s à e E 5, 23,911 

Microcopres — MONOGRAPHS: 

New work . 2 . . . .-. .-. «= 1,804 
Continuation work — e e " A E e 32 
Second copy work - |. . «~ . = = 702 

TOTAL. dL a = = " Se E "EET e 2,538 
Recatalog work - - = = x eg E 314 

TOTAL =- à a NN E um uu " 7 2,852 

MICROCOPTES — SERIALS: 

New work . ES E: " "PD Se 30 
Continuation work = = a SECHER 640 
Second copy work . = i S e 57 
TOTAL: uxo ES Gl CERO 2&2 «ay ES 9 x 727 
Recatalog work =- - -~ —- -~ = - 22 
ToTaAL = x e E e 3 - = à 749 
Toran -— MICROCOPIES ~ a ee aes : » e 3,601 
Mars: 
New work  . - E = 2 " - = 
Continuation work - S » i E = " 252 
Second copy work - = |. - = =~ = sas 
TOTAL = a - e 2. B Ee de M 2,518 
Recatalog work - , = D e 32 " 311 
ToraL . e " S m e = = = " 2,829 
GRAND TOTAL- .. . - «. - a "S 67,668 
e 1600] 


9 ap 


* Includes only those catalogs and shelf lists maintained by the Preparation Division, 


TABLE 8 


GROWTH OF THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS ' 
1953—54 


CATALOGS: 


Official . . 
Public Catalog ~ 
Art - - = 
American History 
Economics — 
Genealogy ~ 
Jewish - = 
Manuscript — 
Music - ~= 
Oriental - ~ 
Prints - -— 
Reserve - ~ 
Slavonic -  - 


Spencer - =~ 


Science & Technology 


TOTAL - 


SHELF Lists: 


Stacks - -~ 
Art =~- =- = 
American History 
Economics — 
Genealogy — 
Music - = 
Oriental - ~ 
Prints - ~ 


Spencer — ~ 


Science & Technology 


TOTAL - 
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TABLE 10 
CIRCULATION oF Books ron Home User sy CLASSES 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, JULY 1, 1953 — June 30, 1954 











BRANCHES DE Rzurow | SOCI- 
LOSOPHY OLOGY 
Extension Division — ~~ 14,380 | 10,501 54,960 
Richmond Regional —.- 1,575 1,573 12,383 
Aguilar En 1,447 2,489 10,626 
Bloomingdale ... nad 8,175 4,283 17 
Cathedral exe 3,955 5,488 5,493 
Central Children's Room - 333 3,189 
Central Circulation __.. 49,596 16,760 | 69,432 
Chatham Square __ a 1,71 1,043 5, 
Columbus 1,539 1,864 5,001 
Countee Cullen —— -m 2,202 1,231 8, 
Epiphany eet 4,285 2,412 9,525 
58th Street eessen 6,164 2,608 6,7 
Fordham — mmm m meme mea 12,177 4,382 | 32,584 
Fort Washington —-.- 7,689 4,312 14,325 
George Bruce n- 2,057 1,176 5 


Hamilton Fish Park  — 
Hamilton Grange 
Harlem Library ———.. 





High Bridge ~.—~___-_ 4,790 2,847 | 18,654 
Hudson Park ..--_._-- 2,745 1,625 5,77 
Hunts Point a-e- 1,616 1,298 6,789 
Inwood En eee : 3,839 4, 
Jackson Square mm. 5,134 2,502 6,743 
Kingsbridge .... 2,131 3,078 7,567 


Library SS the Blind ___ 























Melrose —_....---_-_- are 3,107 2,207 | 11,336 
Morrisania „m 2 2,316 1,311 9,283 
Mott Haven —— 2,036 2,064 8,238 
Muhlenberg . se 4,058 2,325 7,423 
Municipal Reference ........ E -—_ | 28,778 
Music Library ais 34 

Nathan Straus |... 195 418 2,745 
96th Street eren 3,787 2,355 9,614 
Ottendorfer ... ————---- 2,285 917 4,24 
Parkchester en 4,548 2,761 | 14709 
Port Richmond -~ 1,383 1,152 4,78 
Riverside ~._____ 4,766 2,842 | 10,089 
en EE E 7,570 3,301 11,754 
St EEN 3,458 9,130 
Seward Park —. Se 2,894 2,850 9,447 
67th Street ESCAS 1,910 1,561 6,119 
Stapleton —Ü 983 987 2,848 
Teachers’ Library -m.m Kee un 36,84 
Tompkins Square ___. 3,204 1,832 | 11,747 
Tottenville nnee ae 450 512 2,100 
Tremont rrn etae 4,076 2,858 | 11,785 
Wakefield n... -— 2,441 1,673 9,104 
Washington Heights .... ES 2,441 1,406 7, 
Webster mnm 1,930 1,630 4,835 
West Farms Serr 32/1 1,713 6,906 
West New Brighton .... 712 1,306 3,689 
Westchester Square 3,058 2,056 8,982 
Woodstock .. LL 1406| 1181| 7,699 
VOreviile = a 3,362 2,098 9,722 
Total | 5,830,045) 239,424 | 218,475 | 131,241 | 621,312 ,28 
Percentage E 54.31 2.23 2.04 1.23 5.79 2.81 2.79 





Norr: 115th Street and 125th Street Branches closed during entire year. 
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Tage 10 — Concluded 


CIRCULATION OF Books ron Home Usz sv CLasses 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, JULY 1,1953 — June 30, 1954 





BRANCHES 


Extension Division == 


Central Children's Room . 
Central Circulation —--. 
Chatham Square - 
Columbus .. 
Countee Cullen .... — 
Epiphany —-.- 

58th Street |. 


Fort Washington 
George Bruce - 
Hamilton Fish Park ~. 
Hamilton Grange 
Harlem Library .— 
High Bridge -~ 
Hudson Park SEN 

Hunt’s Point ee 








arme tmt 





Melrose .—-——-.-———— 
Morrisania e 
Mott Haven eneen 
ME mn 
Municipal Reference — 
Music Library 

Nathan Straus . --_... 
96th Street =... 
Ottendorfer —.._ 
Parkchester 
Port Richmond 
Riverside 
St. Agnes ____ 

St. George e 
Seward Park —~ 

67th Street __-—.--_— 
Stapleton —— 

Teachers’ Library 
Tompkins Square ____ 
Tottenville 
Tremont 
Wakefield =. 
Washington Heights 
Webster . 2 
West Farms -—— 
West New Brighton . 
Westchester Square 
Woodstock |... 
Yorkville 


pared 











Mae sg 








576,994 | 681,551 | 315,394 
5.34 5.38 6.36 2.95 


Nore: 115th Street and 125th Street Branches closed during entire year. 
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UstrUt eux Ann) 775^ | Taavxn (|Brocxaemv| mIsToRY TOTAL 
AR TURE 
57,715 | 42,345 56,844 35,725 1,178,354 
14,981 11,436 7,815 6,3 259,591 
8,037 7,354 7, 4,815 140,445 
15,019 15,513 23,022 9, 350,923 
; 5,741 11,124 5,733 159,744 
8 2,109 974 1,289 34,518 
74,905 62,593 92,008 26,079 ; 
5,916 4,753 5,874 3 102,870 
4,514 4,183 6,295 3,135 94.036 
7,895 4,882 5,984 3 114,620 
12 9,787 13,448 6,871 212,784 
9,011 19,382 35,732 8,910 219,687 
23,391 22,/17 35,570 13,140 481,311 
19,291 15,088 20,25 7,053 341,835 
6,918 5,448 6,673 3,567 105,095 
7,089 5,184 7,598 3,148 151,711 
10,191 9735 16,529 6,602 231,438 
: 4,453 4, 3,075 ,708 
13,899 15,571 19,122 8,507 334,888 
7,3 7,010 9, 4,538 128,376 
6,136 4771 5,833 3,427 106,874 
12,758 11,816 17,337 9,898 336,662 
; 9,579 17,240 7,318 179,500 
7,762 6, 10,245 168,132 
2,227 3,672 ; 5,035 112,383 
12,064 9,729 12,280 6,134 207,227 
; 7,419 7,681 4,017 142,306 
9,538 7,007 6,773 5,281 143,132 
10,033 9,009 11,792 5,159 E 
1941 57,677 182 28 62,204 
2,305 2,229 1,733 1,095 43,145 
9,575 8,308 10,651 5,506 175,004 
4,710 9,562 3,224 101,438 
12,951 12,294 15,996 9,032 313,629 
7,716 6,124 4, 3,194 107,742 
9, 10,978 14,444 7 205,928 
13,406 14,480 21,329 8,176 331,566 
11, 24,960 10,147 5,260 165,403 
8,043 7,975 9,701 3,860 155,926 
6,450 5,000 3,950 125,212 
4,143 3,075 3,213 1,744 66,590 
Kë Ms MR 36,849 
12,000 9,295 11,604 5,632 8,119] 239,377 
3,109 2,472 1,756 1,598 1,439 46,478 
12,580 0,664 13,280 6,250 8,777 | 209,347 
10,38 7,958 8,029 4,956 6,722 177,420 
8,006 6,798 7,497 3,732 4,124 134,317 
5,925 4,105 7,795 3,692 4,148 130,559 
6,008 6,205 9,209 3,650 4,633 140,379 
5,014 3,995 3,190 2,790 2,699 ,263 
11,183 8,582 9,550 5,082 6,232 181,598 
7,283 5,381 5,339 3,182 4,563 109 
10,155 ,097 13, 7,452 8,129 204,763 


454 | 370,028 A ae 


568, 
5.31 346 | 100 


TABLE 11 


NuMBER AND CLASSES OF VOLUMES IN CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


June 30, 1954 


wiet. LS NE E EE d em EE met 


Science EE 





ST E E Fb at ae 


e E le EE 


REGISTRATION OF BoRROWERS IN CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1953- June 30, 1954 


Number registered, July 1, 1953 


Total registration, June 30, 1954 


— June 30, 1954 


TABLE 12 
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166,289 
113,367 





2,225,554 


Deg CENT. 


100.00 
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STAFF OFFICERS, 1954-1955 


GENERAL 


Epwarp G, FREEHAFER, Director 


GEORGE L. SCHAEFER, Business Manager Dxocu FULTON, Assistant to the Director 
RoraerronD D. Rocers, Chief, Personnel Office ANNA L. Grantz, Chief, Public Relations Office 


BAYARD ScurgrrELIN, Executive Officer 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street Annex, 137 West 25th Street 


Epwarp G. Freesarer, Chief 


Ricsard T. Dor, Executive Assistant 

Gxnarp D. McDoNAL», Litt.D., Chief of American History and Genealogy Division, 
Acting Chief of Map Division and Acting Editor 

Miss SARAH A. DicxsoN, Ph.D., Chief of Arents Collection 

Miss Monnet, Frances BALDWIN, Chief of Art and Architecture Division 

Joan D. Gorna, Ph.D., Chief of Berg Collection 

Henman O. Panxmson, Chief of Book Delivery Division 

Joan Faux, Chief of Economics Division 

AncuiBALD P. DeWresr, Chief of Information Division 

Josava Brocs, Ph.D., Chief of Jewish Division 

RosEenr W. Ha, Keeper of Manuscripts 

CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, Ph.D., Chief of Music Division 

Saro J. Riccarni, Chief of Newspaper Division, 137 West 25th Street 

Joe L. Msn, Ph.D., Chief of Oriental Division 

Barron M. Franz, Chief of Periodicals Division 

Rosert E. KixcEny, Chief of Preparation Division 

Lewis M. SrAnx, Chief of Reserve Division 

ReciNALD R, Hawxws, Chief of Science and Technology Division 

AVRAHM YARMOLINSEY, Ph.D., Chief of Slavonic Division 

Kant, Kup, Adviser for Spencer Collection and Chief of Prints Division 

Geoncx FnEEgDLEY, Chief of the Theatre Collection 


BUSINESS OFFICES 
Grorce L. SCHAEFER, Business Manager 


Rex Jonnson, Chief of Building Maintenance and Operation 

Miss CAROLINE JACOBSEN, Manager of the Cafeteria 

ALFRED BRESIGER, Operator, Offset Machines 

RarenR CARROTHERS, Chief of Photographic Service 

Wi R. THURMAN, Superintendent of Printing Office and Bindery 
Herserr Bouscuen, Superintendent of Purchasing Office 

ALBERT Brianzi, Supervisor of the Shipping Room 

Evcenr E. Zaccon, Special Investigator 

Mas. Loan BAUER, Chief of the Telephone Exchange 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Joun MackeNzig Conv, Chief 


Miss MAncanET Wegen, Supervisor of Branches 

Miss Hanmnrer E. Kemp, Administrative Assistant 

Miss ISABEL JAcxsoN, Librarian of Bronx Regional Library 

Mars. Jean Goprrey, Acting Librarian of Manhattan Regional Library 
Miss KATHERINE O'Brien, Librarian of Richmond Regional Library 
Miss HeNmrTA Quicrgy, Superintendent of Interbranch Loan 
Miss Lucune T. MaTHEWS, Superintendent of Central Registration 
Miss ELLEN Perens, Superintendent of Cataloging Office 

Miss Many E. NeuBERT, Superintendent of Book Order Office 
WILLIAM STERN, Superintendent of Binding and Processing Office 
Mas, Frances LANDER SPAIN, Supervisor of Children's Services 
Miss MARGARET SCOGGIN, Supervisor of Young People's Services 
Miss Leona Durres, Superintendent of Adult Services 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
MANHATTAN 


Acumar. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BLOOMINGDALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily F. McCormick 

CarHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Regina Sludock 

CENTRAL CarprEen’s Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 

CHATHAM Square. 83 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 

Coomer. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 

CorLuxBUs. 742 Tenth Avenue, Mrs. Lilian Wilson 

Counrxe CuLLEN. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 

EPIPHANY. 228 East 28rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 

FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. Miss Mary C. Hatch 

Fort WasnumGTON. 535 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 

Greorce Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 

Ha»nrroN Fisa Panx. 388 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 

Hamizron GnaNcE. 503 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 

Hantem Lrsmany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 

Hopson Pank. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs, Alice Vielehr 

Inwoop. 4780 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 

Jacxson Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Helen H. Morgan 

LIBRARY For THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the Americas, Raymond Harris, Acting 

MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. Miss Casindania Eaton 

MuonicreAL Ancuivss, 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LrgRARY. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia D. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Miss Daphne Kenway 

Music Lmnanz, 121 East 58th Street. Miss Gladys Chamberlain 

NATHAN Straus. 348 East 32nd Street. Miss Mary Read 
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List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SuB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
MANHATTAN, continued 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 

ll5rm Streer. 203 West 115th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 

125TA STREET. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
Orrenponrer. 135 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 

Picrung Correction. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Romana Javitz 
RrvEnsmxE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 

Sr. AGNxs. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 

Scpomsurc CoLLECTION. 104 West 186th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 
Seward Dans, 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. $28 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
TrAcHERBS LisnAny. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Esther Gorey 

Tompxins Square. 381 East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
WasmimNGTON Heicurs. 1000 St. Nicholas Avenue. Mrs, Regina M. Andrews 
Wezsrer. 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

Yorxvire, 222 East 70th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 


Bronx REFERENCE CENTER. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Julia Ruth Armstrong 
Crry Isnanp SUB-BRANCH. 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
CrasoN's Por. Harrod Place. Mrs. Emma Stolz 

EASTCHESTER, Building 10. 3060 Yates Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
ForpuamM. 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 

Gon Hir. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. Miss Margaret Marston 
Dn Brice. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte Harrison 

Hunt's Port, 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Ema Obermeier 
Kinesprince. 8041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 

Mzrcounr. 780 Melrose Avenue. Walter M. Roziewski 

Mzrnose. 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 

Morzusanta. 610 East 169th Street. Mrs. Rosalind K. Oltsik, Acting 
Mosnuoru. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 

Morr Haven. 821 East 140th Street. Miss Mildred Nelson 

Pankcuesren, 1384 Metropolitan Avenue. 

PrLHAM Parkway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace Iijima 
Rivervace, 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 

Sepcwicx. Building 4. 1558 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 

Univensrry Hxicurs. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 

Van Corruanpr. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 

Van Nesr. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Elizabeth Hudson 

Waxerietp. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 

West Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park, Westchester Square, Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
Woop.awn Harcmrs. 4304 Katonah Avenue. 

Woopsrocx. 7761 East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 
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RICHMOND 


Great Kurs. 56 Gifford's Lane. John Hulton 

Hucuenor Park Sus-BRANCH. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
New Dorr (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. Miss Florence Hildebrandt 
Port Ricamonp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 

Prince’s Bay Sus-srancs. 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Meier 

Sr. Gzoncx. 10 Hyatt Street, Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

Sours BEACH Sus-sranca. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 

STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 

Topt Hur Sup-srance. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
TorreNviLLE. 7480 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

West New Bricaron. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


George Gissing, 1857-1903 


An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 
By Joux D. GORDAN 


PART III 


In the Year of Jubilee. In Three Volumes. London: Lawrence and Bullen, 
1894. 


Gissing seems to have had the inspiration for the novel that became In the Year of Jubilee 
when on June 28, 1893, he moved his family from Exeter to the Brixton district of London. 
Nearby was the section known as Camberwell and here in the first few days Gissing took long 
walks. On July 10 he recorded in his , “Think of calling my book — “Miss Lord of Camber- 
wel. ” After an ineffectual attempt to finish The Iron , Gissing began seriously planning 
his “Camberwell book" on August 30. Though he once decided to drop the idea, he recon- 
sidered and actually began writing on September 12. 

Progress was fitful. Though Gissing tried to freshen his inspiration by further walks in 
Camberwell, on October 3 he had to begin again “for the how-many-eth time." Two weeks later 
he was recommencing once more: "Did ever man work on such a method as this?" On November 
21 he found it again necessary to start afresh, and soon he put the story aside. 

New Years Day, 1894, marked another beginning, which, this time, developed into success. 
On January 26 Gissing completed the first volume; on February 22 the second; and the next day 
sent them both to Lawrence and Bullen. With the third volume his troubles recommenced. "Tt 
is long since I found work so difficult," he noted in his diary for March 3. His difficulties were 
intensifled by his having removed his family to the Channel coast on account of little Walter's 
health. Within a chapter of the end he was forced to stop work for three weeks, Then on 
April 12 he began the last chapter and next day “finished my interminable novel." The third 
volume was sent to Bullen at once. 

The publishers apparently accepted the novel on the old terms of 100 guineas advance. Bell 
and Company took 1500 sheets in Eé at one shilling. Altogether Gissing seems to have made 
£182 out of the book by 1898. Betore publication he put in nearly a week of revision on the 
manuscript and decided to change the title to In the Year of Jubilee. Proofs began to arrive in 
mid-August and were not finished until October 6. The book was published at 81/6. Gissing 
received his sir copies on November 30 and next day presented the one shown here, without 
any friendly greeting this time, to W. H. Hudson. 

In Gissing's final opinion the novel, primarily concerned with the position of woman in modern 
society, was a disappointment: “Not an original book,” he declared. “Recalls too strongly French 


& Russian novels." 


W. H. Hudson. Autograph letter to George Gissing, dated 40 St. Liuke's Road 
[London] December 8, 1894. 


Hudson was prompt to thank Gissing for In the Year of Jubilee in this letter written on 
December 3. He was waiting to read it, he explained, until he could "get the hawks, owls, & 
their relations, out of my brain, so as to come to it with a calm mind. Perhaps he was here 
referring to working on his British Birds, which was published in 1895. 

Hudson also made an admiring allusion to one of the stories Gissing had written for Clement 
Shorter, "The Pessimist of Plato Road," which he called "a good bit of satire." "I only hope it 
brought a blush to the cheek of the journalists," he added. 


Autograph letter to Morley Roberts, dated Eversley, Worple Road, Epsom, 
February 10, 1895. 


There appeared in the Spectator for February 9, 1895, a copy of which is open beside this 
letter, a review of In the Year of Jubilee headed “Mr. George Gissing’s New Novel." The not 
unfriendly critic recognized Gissing as the novelist of lower middle-class society but accused him 
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of presenting a distorted vision "of the vulgarity, sordidness, and ugliness of life." The dis- 
tortion was attributed to his suppressing the common humanity of his characters, from his 
pecus ee and not indivi , from his Sege not a realist but an idealist in 
reverse who sel only those details which created an ideal of ugliness. 

This analysis of his artistic method moved Gissing to write Morley Roberts the letter shown 
here. Apparently Roberts had suggested doing an article on his friend’s work, and here Gissing 
supplied him with material for a rebuttal of “the careful & well-written attack in the current 
Spectator.” Gissing declared that the critic did not know the life he wrote about and had not 
read his novel carefully enough to the variety and subtlety of the characterization. Of 
his work in general he insisted: “My deal with people of many social strata. There are the 
vile working-class, the aspiring & capable working-class, the vile lower-middle, the aspiring & 
capable lower-middle, & a few representatives of the upper middle class. . . . The most character- 
istic, the most important part of my work is that vii deals with a class... distinctive of our 
time — well educated, fairly bred, but without . It is this fact . . . of this poverty of my 
people which tells against their recognition as civilized beings. ‘Oh’, said someone to Bullen, “do 
ask Mr. Gissing to make his people a little better of!’ — There you have it.” 


Eve's Ransom. Illustrated by Wal Paget. In the Illustrated London News, 
Vol. cv1, No. 2907-2919, January 5 ~ March 80, 1895. 


Three months before Gissing had completed In the Year of Jubilee he had agreed to write a 
novel for Shorter to be serlalized in the Illustrated London News. Shorter had approached him 
on the project at the beginning of December, 1893. In the middle of January they had arranged 
that the serial would be some 60,000 words long; that it would run for thirteen weeks, beginning 
early in 1895; and that payment for serialization would be £150. 

As Shorter wanted copy by June pis , 1894, Gissing began thinking out Eve’s Ransom at 
the end of March. Allowing elf only four days’ rest after finishing In the Year of Jubilee, he 
started writing the serial on April 18. Even on those four days he had been preoccupied with 
planning the new story and making a list of names. He was “using as much as possible of the 
material of my old Birmingham story," The Iron Gods, and certainly Birmingham is the scene 
of part of the serial. 

Like so many of its predecessors, Eve’s Ransom proved a difficult story to write. In the first 
two weeks of May Gissing recommenced the novel four times — the fourth time not even at 
the beginning but at a point later in the narrative. In vain he tried the usual device of attempting 
a short story, called “The Woman Queller.” It was only after he had given up his rooms in 
Brixton and gone with his family to Clevedon, Somerset, for the’summer that he was able to 
work. At the end of June he felt that the novel “may not be utter trash, after all.” On June 30 
the completed manuscript was sent off to Shorter, who needed it for the illustrator. 

Proofs began coming op July 12, apparently before the illustrator was selected, Gissing men- 
tions an artist named McCormick, possibly Arthur David McCormick, who requested the story 
to do, but Frederick Barnard (1846-1896) was selected. On August 4 he submitted trial sketches 
for the SE of Gissing, who did not care for his conception of Dengate and Hilliard. It was 
because of Barnard's unfortunate weakness for drink that seriahzation, which had been planned 
for October, 1894, had to be postponed. The artist suffered a breakdown in September, aud. though 
he was supposedly able to work again late in October, on November 22 when Gissing visited him 
he found ‘the poor man very in a torpor" and "only one drawing for my story [done]. . . . 
I think it very unlikely that he will finish the fob.” Gissing was quite correct. The illustrations were 
turned over to Wal Paget. 

Gissing had not had to suffer financially by the delay: Shorter's check for £150 reached him 
on September 18. Eve’s Ransom began in the Illustrated London News on January 5, 1895, and 
was concluded on March 30. It ran for thirteen weeks, as D aciei the only one of Gissing's 
novels to appear in weekly serialization and the first to be illustrated. 


From the general colleotion. 


Eve's Ransom. London: Lawrence & Bullen, 1895. 


The appearance of Eve’s Ransom in the Illustrated London News started a spate of rumors 
about the publication in book form of this study of feminine character. On January 22, 1895, 
Colles wrote that he had heard that Ward and Lock were to bring it out, and a week later Ward 
and Lock inquired if it were available. Gissing was faithful, however, to Lawrence and Bullen, 
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and they continued to treat him with generosity. Though they admitted that all their publica- 
tions of his books showed a loss at the end of 1894, they offered to write off the accounts and 
See "anew," with a royalty of 1/ a copy on each of his books sold from then on. They promised 
to En UE Eve's Ransom "soon" and insisted, despite Gissing's willingness to forego it, upon 
giving an advance of 50 guineas. In order to secure the American copyright, the novel 
would have to be published first in America by Appleton and the English edition to be printed 
from the American plates. 

Though as late as March Colles was writing that he had heard from Methuen that Hurst and 
Blackett were publishing Eve’s Ransom, Lawrence and Bullen issued it in one volume at 6/ on 
April 2. Shorter took some exception to its appearing so soon after the serial ended, but Gissin 
quieted him and received an apology. On April 11 Gissing noted in his diary that he sent o 
eight presentation copies to unspecified relations and fnends. The copy shown here is inscribed 

o my dear old Friend Eduard Bertz. April 1895." The novel had a considerable success: 
before the end of April "rather more than 1000 copies" had been sold and a second edition 
was in preparation. 


W. H. Hudson. Autograph letter to George Gissing, dated 40 St. Luke’s Road 
[London] June 7, 1895. 


Another of the eight presentation copies of Eve's Ransóm was sent, as the letter shown here 
discloses, to W. H. Hudson, Hudson had delayed in thanking his friend and explained the 
delay on the grounds of not having understood Mrs. Hudson’s message about the receipt of the 
book. As he revealed that he had read two or three chapters of it in the Illustrated Lo News 
but not yet the whole novel, it is possible that he was not attracted by the serial. It is to be 
noticed that he also thanked Gissing for In the Year of Jubilee before having read it. 


Autograph letter to Frederick Barnard, dated Eversley, Worple Road, Epsom, 
September 28, 1895. 


Despite his disappointment at the delay in the serialization of Eve's Ransom, Gissing seems 
to have liked Fred Barnard, His account of the artist’s alcoholism shows genuine sympathy and 
regret. It is pleasant to know that Barnard did illustrate Gissing’s “Fate of Humphrey Snell,” 
which appeared in the English Illustrated Magazine for October, 1895. Gissing was so pleased 
with Barnard’s full-page illustration that he commented on the picture in his diary and wrote 
him the letter shown here. A copy of the English Illustrated Magazine is also opened to the 
picture which, Gissing declared, "is symbolical, & has more significance than the ordinary eye 
bës discover in it." On October 2 he received a letter from Barnard promising him the original 

wing. 

On September 27, 1896, almost a year to the day on which Gissing wrote this letter, Barnard 
was to die horribly by suffocation in a fire in a friend’s house in Wimbledon. 


Manuscript copy, in an unknown hand, of Gissing's verses, “The ‘Lotus’ on a 
Sunny Reach," initialed "G. G." and dated Aldeburgh, Whitsuntide, 1895. 


It is pleasant to know that amid the discouragements of his literary and the disillusionments 
of his domestic life Gissing had some happy moments of relaxation with his intellectual peers. 
These moments became more frequent in ihe middle nineties as his relationship with his wife 
RON ever less satisfactory. The light verses shown here are a souvenir of just such a respite 

m routine. 

On the last day of May, 1895, Gissing went down to Aldeburgh, near the coast in Sussex, 
to spend the Whitsunday weekend with his friend, Edward Clodd (1840-1980). Clodd, a minor 
man of letters, had for years made a custom of having house parties for congenial and dis- 
men during Whitsuntide. Gissing's fellow guests were Clement Shorter, Grant Allen 
and Louis Frederic Austin the authors, George Whale — a “literary solicitor," and Sir Benjamin 
Ward-Richardson, "the great authority on hygiene." At Clodd's "everything simple," Gissing 
recorded in his diary, “but great geniality & heartiness.” 

The chief amusement was going out on their host’s boat, the Lotus. Gissing found the 
relaxation and the company greatly to his taste. He was asked to write a poem “to celebrate the 
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holiday." Seven copies were made of it, each signed by all seven members of the house party. 
The copy shown here was Clement Shorter's. 

In his diary Gissing recorded some of the conversation and anecdotes he heard, including the 
story of Arthur Morrison's ele: Jobn Ruskin an “insolent capon.” Gissing obviously intended 
EE or he left half a page blank in his diary — enough for two 
w of usual entries. SS 


Sleeping Fires. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1895. (The Autonym Library.) 


After the completion of Eve’s Ransom Gissing did not attempt another novel for more than 
six months although he was approached by several publishers — Innes, Henry, Unwin. He 
began thinking in November, 1894, about a novel to be called Among the Heathen [?] but tried 
nothing more extended than half a dozen short stories, mostly for Shorter. At the beginning of 
1895 he settled down to serious ae of a novel and selected Unwin as the publisher. The 
year had begun well for him with a paragraph of praise by Walter Besant in the Author. This 
notice apparently prompted Smith, Elder, who had dropped Gissing with indifference four 
years before, to ask him for a one-volume novel. "Times are altered,” he commented laconically, 
and quickly came to terms with Unwin; £150 for all rights to a story of 80,000 words to be ready 
by March 31 for publication in the Autonym Library. Previous contributors to the Autonym 
Library had included F. Marion Crawford, Louis Becke, Mrs. Oliphant and Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
each of considerable popularity. 

On Jan 14 Gissing began looking through his diary “to get material for new story for 
Unwin”— half the story is laid in Athens. The next day he thought of a title, Sleeping Fires, 
and began writing. Despite fresh beginnings and recastings, this study of human affection was 
completed by March 1. As the manuscript was m a hand too minute for a publisher’s reader, 
Gissing had ıt typed at a cost of £1/18 and then further corrected it. It was apparently the first 
of his novels to go through the typescript stage. By March 18 the corrections had all been made 
and the typescript despatched to Unwin. Two weeks later Gissing received a check for £150. 
He seems to have realized no further profit. 

Though Sleeping Fires is only a novelette and Gissing received Poe at the end of April, 
it was not published until December, 1895, possibly to attract the Christmas trade. It appeared 
in two forms: cloth at 2/ and paper covers at 1/6. Both bindings are displayed here beside an 
inscnbed copy, which, as it bears no name, may have been merely signed by request. Gissing 
sent out five coples to friends on December 7. 


The Paying Guest. London: Cassell, 1895. (Cassell’s Pocket Library.) 


On March 28, 1895, hardly a month after the completion of Sleeping Fires, Gissing was offered 
an “apologetic” commission of £50 to supply Cassell’s Pocket Library with a 25,000 word story. 
Serial and foreign nghts were to remain with the author, The terms were noticeably inferior to 
those Unwin had just given for similar work; yet Gissing accepted the offer the next day. If he 
expected to dash off the novelette, he was to be bitterly disappointed. 

His first attempt, The Spendthrift, was thought out in the week of April and begun on 
May 1. Progress was slow. There were the usual false starts and reconstructions. It was soon 
plain to Gissing that he did not “like” his story. On May 14 he seems to have decided to drop 
The Spendthrift and two days later he was ‘beginning . . . a new novel, & more hopeful.” 
During the next week he completed three chapters of The Enchantress, which he was able to 
send to Colles for possible ra in Good Words. Apparently he was unable to work while 
waiting to hear from Colles. After two days of "thinking out story for Cassell's," he began writing 
again on June 27. This story, whether The Enchantress or some other, had been abandoned by 

uly 1. 
: The uy ben di he "made a new and vigorous start; story to be called “The Pa ne Guest. " 
He progressed steadily and on July 16 completed his GEN of suburban lite, though 
it was not due until October. On his behalf Cassell's negotiated with Dodd, Mead for the American 
rights. A typescript was made and sent to New York, and on October 21 he heard that Dodd, 
Mead had purchased the American rights for £25 plus 10 per cent royalty. His total gain from 
The Paying Guest was apparently somewhat better than £75. 

Proofs arrived early in November, and a check for £50, for which Gissing had had to ask 
Cassell's, on November 22. He received his six author's copies on January 8, 1896, and sent them 
out immediately to Wakefield, Alg., Bertz, Miss Collet & Mrs, Norman." The copy shown here 
was presented to Algernon Gissing. 
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The Foolish Virgin. In the Yellow Book: An Illustrated Quarterly, Vol. vm, 
January, 1896. 


In April, 1804, there append the frst number of a periodical that has seemed to pray 
to sum up the spirit of the 1890s in England. The Yelow Book was published by John Lane 
and Elkin Mathews and immediately acquired, largely from Aubrey Beardsley's drawings, a 
reputation for “wickedness.” This reputation was not wholly deserved. The outstanding “wicked” 
personality of the period, Oscar Wilde, was never iavited to contribute, The publishers were 
careful to include in the quarterly work representative of the solid achievement of the decade 
as well as of its affectations. 

It was doubtless in the interest of adding ballast to the Yellow Book that in mid-October, 1895, 
Lane made a definite request to Gissing for a short story for the January issue. Gissing promised 
one on condition that he could have a month to deliver it and immediately began “racking my 
brain for a subject.” Next day he "worked out a story: — “The Magnanimous Debtor,’ " which 
may have been the one he began on October 18 as “The Foolish Virgin" and quickly abandoned. 
After ten more days of unsuccessful attempts at new subjects, he went back to "The Foolish 
Virgin" on October 30. He finished it on November 4. 

“The Foolish Virgin" opened the issue of the Yellow Book for January, 1896. This copy is 
displayed so that the listing of the story can be seen on the pictorial back cover. 


The Whirlpool. London: Lawrence and Bullen, 1897. 


During his stay at Aldeburgh at Whitsuntide, 1895, Gissing had been commissioned by 
Clement Shorter to write six short stories for the English Illustrated Magazine at 12 guineas each 
and twenty "sketches" for the Sketch at 3 guineas each. Three of the short stories, largely written 
when he was having trouble with his novelette for Cassell's, were despached to Shorter on July 29, 
barely two weeks after the completion of The Paging Guest. Then in the month between August 27 
and September 27 he concentrated fiercely on the twenty sketches, more than once writing two 
a day, and on October 2 delivered the last of them to Shorter. As the latter was now willing to 
use nine instead of six short stories for the English Illustrated Magazine, Gissing spent the rest 
of the autumn turning out tales and on December 20 sent off three to his steadiest customer. 

Despite "domestic misery," Gissing was glad to devote the day after Christmas to “thinking 
over a new book — at last!" It was almost exactly a year, however, before the new book was 
finished. From available evidence it is not clear whether the novel which he was planning and 
calhng The Common Lot on December 30, 1895, was the same story for which he did exploration 
around Carnarvon, Wales, in mid-April, 1896, and which he began writing on April 28 as 
Benedict’s Household. It is not clear, furthermore, whether the work done intermittently on 
Benedict's Household in May and June was put to use after Gissing "made a new beginning of 
my novel" on August 20. The new beginning was carried through "with extraordinary difficulty & 
slowness” to a completion as The Whirlpool on December 18, “The hardest bit of work I have done 
yet," he admitted i his diary. The intervals between periods of writing the novel had been 
occupied by bursts of short-story writing in March and June and by troubles at home. 

When Gissing carried the manuscript of The Whirlpool to Lawrence and Bullen on December 
21, they behaved with characteristic generosity. They raised their advance from 100 to 150 guineas 
and made an immediate half payment. Proofs began to arrive on the last day of the year and 
were completed by mid-January, 1897. He was somewhat perturbed, therefore, to receive on 
February 8 from the publishers another proof "marked throughout with suggested excisions.” 
Examination showed these to be "on the whole judiciously made." Gissing accepted most of 
them, though they totaled some ten pages. 

The Whirlpool was published in May and sold better than any of its predecessors. The first 
printing of 2000 copies was exhausted at the end of the month. Yet in the first year the author 
made from the novel not quite £160 in all. Barrie, who may have been sent a copy, wrote an 
enthusiastic letter. The copy shown here was a present to "Eduard Bertz from his affectionate 
Friend George Gissing. Ap. 6. 97." 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated Eversley, Worple Road, Epsom, 
May 4, 1896. 


While he was working on The Whirlpool, Gissing’s relationship with his wife was rapidly 
becoming unbearable. The marriage had been doomed from the start: she had almost no qualities 
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to make her a satisfactory wife for him, and he must have been an impossible husband for a 
woman of her background and tastes. 

Gissing went into the marriage in the mood of a man committing a kind of suicide: two months 
before the wedding he refused an invitation to dine with Miss Sichel, remarking, "But I suppose 
I shall never again sit at a civilized table"; two months after the wedding he wrote Mrs. Fréderic 
Harrison "telling her of my marriage, & that henceforth I am shut off from E 
This attitude must certainly have been plain to Edith Gissing, whom, after all, he forced 
to go through with the marriage. Married life was not made any easier by their both having poor 
hosith and little money. 

From the very first Mrs. Gissing seems to have been an indifferent homemaker. After the birth 
of Walter Leonard in 1891 and Alfred Charles in 1896, there was greater responsibility and 

ense; living quarters were never large enough for Gissing to get away from the sound of 

babies. Furthermore Mrs. Gissing seems to have had a talent for quarrelling with landlords, 
underpaid housegirls and occasional nurses, The couple mutually disliked heir in-laws, and 
Gissing apparently refused to make friends in common with his wife. His diary contains other 
entries as bitter as that for January 24, 1893: “An anguish of suffering in the thought that I can 
never hope to have an intellectual companion at home. Condemned for ever to associate with 
inferiors ... never a word... of understanding sympathy — or of GES On October 10, 
1894, he declared, "But for my poor little boy, I would not, & could not, live with her for another 
day. I have no words for the misery I daily endure from her selfish & coarse nature." 

In April, 1896, after the birth of Alfred, Gissing decided to take Walter to Wakefleld and to 
leave him there with his grandmother and aunts in order to get him away from his mother's 
influence. The scheme was executed before it was announced to Edith Gissing, who not un- 
naturally created “a terrible scene . .. ; wont bear speaking of." Her feelings were apparently 
entirely OA As the letter shown here suggests, Gissing seems to have thought fundamen- 
tally of himself: "Of course I miss him very quic on the whole Í enjoy a peace of mind 
long untasted, For things had got to the pass that I could never leave home without being made 
miserable by the thought of the filth & uproar amid which I left the poor boy.” The incident 
must have hastened the collapse of the miserable marriage, 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated Eversley, Worple Road, Epsom, 
September 8, 1895. 


Among the friendships with which Gissing brightened his life away from home were those with 
George Meredith and Thomas Hardy. Though he had known the two men in the past, he made 
little attempt at friendship until after the dinner of the Omar Khayyám Club in July, 1895, when 
he saw them again. Meredith asked him to call and Hardy to write to him. 

es pa first call upon Meredith is recounted in the letter shown here. His attitude was much 
that of a devout, though inquiring, worshipper visiting a shrine, He found the idol physically infirm 
but still intellectually brilliant. The author of The Unclassed remarked inevitably upon a certain 
obsequiousness in the manner of the grand old man toward a lady of title also present. But Gissing 
returned again and again to Box oi 

The letter goes on to announce a pending visit to Thomas Hardy, which took place in the 
middle of September. Gissing did not carry with him to Dorchester the same deference that he 
took to Box Hill; indeed, he seems to have felt sufficiently equal to harbor a little jealousy. Though 
Hardy talked to him about the book he was writing, Jude the Obscure, he derived "little pleasure 
from this visit." Mrs, Hardy showed “her discontented spirit . . . even said that it was hard to 
live with people of humble origin — meaning Thomas, of course." Hardy, in whom his guest 
perceived “a good deal of coarseness,” was “a trifle spoilt by success; he runs far too much after 
titled people." Though Gissing found that the two great men shared the same social flaw, he 
thought Hardy "the intellectual inferior of Meredith" and was inclined to diagnose his faults 
as "the outcome of misery in his marriage." 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated Eversley, Worple Road, Epsom, 
January 11, 1897. 
It was the dinners of the Omar Khayyám Club in 1896 that began Gissing's friendships with 


James M. Barrie and H. G. Wells, Though he did not like Barrie's novels, or indeed those of 
any of the Scotch school, he was fascinated by the man's success and by the charm of his wife, 
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As the letter shown here reveals, Gissing was like the rest of mankind in comparing his own 
position with that of his more fortunate brothers. He called upon the Barrles on January 4, 1897, 
and was impressed by the "beautiful house" and the "brilliant" wife, "who was an actress, you 
know." He observed to his brother, "Marvellous instance of the power of mental gifts, when one 
thinks of Barrie's originl" The unhappiness of the Barries' marriage was not apparent to him. 

The acquaintance with H. G. Wells, who is also mentioned in this letter, ripened into genuine 
friendship. Gissing liked Wells’ work and Wells liked Gissing's. When Gissing called for the 
first time on December 16, 1896, he found that he also liked Mrs. Wells. Wells was to continue a 
close friendship with Gissing literally until the moment of his death. 


The Town Traveller. London: Methuen, 1898. 


The Whirlpool had been only ten days completed when Gissing was wearily "trying to think 
out a story that would serialize." Inspiration was not immediate, but in the letter of January 11, 
1897, to his brother Algernon, shown in this exhibition, he was able to announce "a capital idea 
for a shorter story. . . . 1 want to write an 80,000 word story by Easter, & get Colles to serialize 1t." 
He needed Algernon's legal knowledge to work out the “capital idea." “Could you tell me,” he 
inquired, “what would be done with regard to a man's possessions if the owner suddenly A 
mysteriously disappeared? Suppose the case of a E SE man, unmarried & without near 
kin, Is there a fixed period for presumption of death 

Gissing’s inquiries and the thought he gave the story led him to plan a thriller, which he began 
writing on February 1, 1897, under the title of Polly Brill. Polly Brill did not prove easy to write. 
After a long delay arising from a domestic crisis and after much replotting, Gissing started eo 
on June 8. The title was now The Town Traveller and Polly Brill was renamed Polly Sparkes. 
Progress was rapid at a steady rate of three pages a day. By June 28 he had finished the first 
half and sent it off to Colles, whom he had asked to sell both serial and book rights. "Never got 
on so quickly with anything," he rejoiced, and sent the latter part of the manuscript to Colles 
on July 15. 


Autograph letter to A. H. Bullen, dated Wakefield, June 20, 1898. 


Almost a year passed before The Town Traveller, which was intended to have the appeal of 
comedy and mystery, was published — and then not with Lawrence and Bullen's imprint. In 
April, 1894, Colles had urged Gissing to "seek other publishers," adding that Methuen was 
interested in him. With The Town Traveller the agent had his way. In the letter shown here 
Gissing showed his embarrassment and offered his old publisher an de "Colles, after vainly 
trying to seriahze a short novel of mine (a farce)," he explained to Bullen, "had disposed of it 
to Methuens — getting, at my request, the last penny they would offer. Now, this is what I have 
never wished to do, in dealing with L. & B.; it goes, as you know, against the grain with me. 
But the fact is that . . , my expenses are far heavier than they used to be, & I must make money — 
a difficult thing for an unpopular author." Whatever the reasons may have been, Lawrence and 
Bullen ut published SR book of Gissing's, and Gissing never settled down again with a 
single publisher. 

Cor? Methuen's had taken their time to accept The Town Traveller, on February 12, 1898, 
they “finally offered advance of £250.” In the United States, F. A. Stokes gave £100 for 
American rights. The contrast between these amounts and the £150 he had received for New 
Grub Street must have given Gissing a pleasure. Indeed, when he was revising the typescript 
in May, he felt The Town Traveller was “poor rubbish.” In June he corrected the proofs, and the 
novel was published at the end of August. The book sold well: by Se 10, 1400 copies 
had been disposed of in England at 6/ the copy and 1000 sent to the Colonies. Its popularity was 
sufficient for the Chronicle, a daily newspaper, to start a controversy that lasted eight days as 
to whether Christopher Parish, a character in the novel, was "representative of clerkdom.” 


Autograph letter to Algernon Gissing, dated West End Villas, Budleigh 
Salterton, April 22, 1897. 

The domestic crisis that interrupted Polly Brill was momentous indeed. Early in February, 
1897, the Gissings’ relationship reached the breaking vus and, according to his diary, Gissing 
was "driven from home." He took refuge with his old friend Henry Hick, who insisted that 
he see a specialist for his right lung that the family doctor had previously pronounced to have 
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“a weak point" and for which ting “with iodine” and taking "syrup of hydrophosphites" 
had been prescribed, Perhaps the trouble can be traced back to a serious illness in Italy In 
February, 1890, when “co ion of the right lung" had manifested itself. The 

Dr. Pye-Smith, ordered a mild climate. Gissing spent a quiet and comparatively happy winter at 
Budleigh Salterton in Devon. 

His friends Miss Collet and Miss Orme seem to have acted as go-betweens for the Gissings, and 
the letter shown here suggests that it was on their advice that Gissing decided to return to Epsom 
for the summer. He went wtih great reluctance, mostly for the sake of young Alfred. 

The attempt at reconciliation was a failure. For the month of August Gissing took his wife 
and both children to Castle Bolton in Yorkshire. When the novelty wore off, “grumbling, snarling, 
rage, & universal idiocy” began again. There was a frightful quarrel between Mrs. Gissing and 
the landlady over a missing can opener; Gissin ed to conceal evidence that his wife was in 
the wrong. There was a more appalling scene een husband and wife, witnessed by Walter, 
over a misplaced shaving brush, in which Mrs. Gissing called her husband a liar and tened 
to smash a plate over his head. 

Gissing now decided to send Walter back to Wakefield and to spend the winter in Italy. The 
house at Epsom was given up and arrangements were made to store the furniture. Miss Orme 
undertook to have Mrs. Gissing and Alfred live with her at £50 a quarter. On September 17, 
almost seven years to the day since they met, the Gissings separated forever. In addition to other 
strains, Gissing was in a financial panic; in his accounts he listed his income for 1897 as £101.18.4 
and beneath the total noted, "The year of terror." 


Human Odds and Ends: Stories and Sketches. London: Lawrence and Bullen, 
1898 | 


Bee Aa plans to have a volume of his shorter pieces brought out by Lawrence and Bullen 
were under way during the pause in his attempt to write The Town Traveller. "Very shortly I 
shall be able to get my short stories," he wrote Bullen on March 81, 1897, "& send the 
batch on to you.” The stories and sketches had mostly been written for Shorter. A selection of 
twenty-nine was made. The first nine were what Gissing considered short stories and had with 
one or two exceptions been written for the English Illustrated Magazine in the bursts of short- 
story writing in Ed and December, 1893, and June, 1895. The remaining twenty he called 
sketches, all of which had been written for the Sketch in August and Se ber, 1895, and which 
had been published in the magazine under the general title "Human Odds and Ends." 

Lawrence and Bullen were as usual generous in terms, At the end of July, 1897, they proposed 
the accustomed royalty of 1/ a copy and offered an advance of 75 gwneas, which Gissing gladly 
accepted. Proofs began to come in on August 25 and inspired Gissing to ask yet another lit 
agent, James B. Pinker, whom he apparently met for the first time on August 27, to try to se 
the American rights to the collection for him. 

Human Odds and Ends was published, at 6/ a copy, in November, 1897, when Gissing was 
in Italy. The copy shown here was not presented to Miss Collet by “her friend the Author” 
until the spring of 1898, possibly when he first saw her, on April 23, after his return to England. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


PUBLICATIONS 


As A RECORD of the Jewish tricentennial exhibition sponsored by The Louis 
M. Rabinowitz Foundation and displayed at the Library during October 
and November, a catalog has been published. The People and the Book: the 
Background of Three Hundred Years of Jewish Life in America has been 
compiled by Dr. Joshua Bloch and describes the books and manuscripts 
which were brought together to show “the great spiritual treasures Jews 
carried with them from place to place in every land of their sojourn and in 
every age." The People and the Book, illustrated with many full-page plates 
and most attractively bound, is available from the Library at two dollars 


a copy. 


THE FIFTH PUBLICATION Of the Arents Tobacco Collection was issued on 
December 10. This is Panacea or Precious Bane: Tobacco in Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Literature, by Sarah A. Dickson, Curator of the collection. The text 
first appeared in installments in the Bulletin from August 1953 to July 1954. 
The book is in large octavo format, has twenty-five illustrations and is bound 
in gold-stamped green cloth. The edition is limited to 400 copies at six 
dollars each. | 





USE AND ADDITIONS, NOVEMBER, 1954 


DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1954, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 84,666. They consulted 
216,929 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 249,320. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation 
Department was 1,079,680. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 37,194 
volumes and 5,563 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 1,212 volumes, 2,330 pamphlets and 329 maps. The Circulation De- 
partment received as gifts 621 volumes. 
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Tremont . TEC C 24,718 15,820 8,898 
University Heights a). ai, as G a 10,158 5,467 4,691 
Van Cortlandt. - . . . . . 4,801 2,820 1,981 
Van Nest. . a . = = E 5,740 2,907 2,833 
Wakefield . ao . . . _ . 16,559 9,842 6,717 
West Farms -= 2 . . = . . 28,205 18,601 14,604 
Westchester Square - ~ - = . = 16,184 10,226 5,858 
Woodstock EM E x. eme E 11,107 4,553 6,554 
Woodlawn "T "IE 4,207 2,507 1,700 
Extension Service - m = = => an 581 852 229 
SUBTOTALS "E RE ES 408,381 217,418 185,968 

MANHATTAN 
Agui "E Lx ie Aer mS. d 14,518 5,811 8,905 
Bloomingdale . . mo . . . m 82,896 25,698 7,198 
Cathedral . = ~ . . . . . 14,328 12,711 1,617 
Central Children’s Room. . — 5 3,197 LES 8,197 
Central Circulation - = = => => m 80,685 80,685 SEH 
Chatham Square `. . . = 9,859 5,793 4,068 
Columbia . . . . . . . . 9,457 9,457 

Columbus 2 . . . . . . 10,291 6,361 3,930 
Countee Cullent . m . => = = 8,051 3,805 4,248 

Bd ks, aa Sat M EES B E 
E SEENEN 19,934 14,591 5,843 
o Ud: wee. Wem 3E. Re 20,307 20,307 ESL 
SC Washington "Irt 82,820 23,048 9,772 
George Bruce . "HAE. 98,100 5,077 4,023 
H ton Fish Park = mo . 2 . . 16,294 7,929 8,885 
Hamilton Grange . . = č =- = . 22,236 16,141 6,095 
Harlem Hu "PEPPER 8,103 8,989 4,114 
Hudson Park TIS" 11,577 9,478 2,099 
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HOME USE 
BRANCH LIBRARIES TOTAL 
MANHATTAN, continued 
Inwood  . "ROTE m 83,509 
` Jackson Square Si e gi ho e ui 16,389 
Macomb's p C. cx. UE ud z ae 
Muhlenberg EG uM ee s = 15,245 
Music Library . . - "CES 0,450 
Nathan Straus - >- Ds a 8,855 
96th Street "E EET 18,893 
115th Street ~- = . = ~ - w 6,192 
125th Street} - =- =» => m => = Dee 
Ottendorfer - = =o ~ č = — = 8,758 
Riverside . = = =~ = - hb - 20,645 
SE epes =o à = à = < 29,888 
Seward Park - = =~ =~ =~ .  … 14,836 
67th Street... -~ -~ - - 12,180 
Teachers’ Library `. - - č = - - 3,598 
us kins Square . We sS uw "& 24,842 
gton Heights STEE 11,893 
Weg Ge hr xe. xr EECH 10,921 
Yorkville ~ . . . - - - «| 19,809 
Extension Service ms i a S 3,293 
SUBTOTALS CR VEO Que cue 584,292 
RICHMOND 
Bookmobile No. 1. . - m = . 13,891 
Great Kils = . . . m « 9,534 
Huguenot Park - . =- =- => - = 569 
New Dorp - ERO Ex d e EE eR 5,701 
Port Richmond _ ay is. ee cc e y 10,182 
Princes Bay -~ =- = .- Be 491 
St. George ~- = = = = & ums ~ 15,183 
South Beach `, = . . . . = 1,964 
Stapleton = =- = - a . = 6,051 
Todt Hill. . `- . ker cb oh 2,551 
Tottenville "I m ee 4,556 
West New Brighton- =- - DE 7,672 
Extension Service `- 4. -— SEE 120 
SUBTOTALS L3. hs d. Ru. Wet dw 78,401 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Library for the Blind . 10,723 


Municipal Archives and Record Center. _ 
Municipal Reference =- - . =- -= 2,828 





Picture Collection * iy eye. uml gei 43,871 
Schomburg Collection . . . L ee 
SUBTOTALS ECCE" E " 13,546 
GRAND TOTALS . E" 1,079,680 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — — July - No- 
vember, 1954 no = . . x 4,474,009. 
* Not included in total. 1 Branch closed. 
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HOME USE 


ADULT 


22,431 
14,060 














HOME USE 


JUVENILE 


11,078 
2,329 




















Exhibitions in the Central Building 


. SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN DECEMBER 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY Main Lossy 
An exhibition of illuminated manuscripts. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS Room 78 
The annual display in the Central Children’s Room. A catalog is for sale. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: THE YEARS OF FULFILMENT, 1804-1853 Room 318 


Books and manuscripts mainly from the Berg Collection. A catalog is available. 


; SMOKING IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Room 324 


Currier and Ives and other prints from the Arents Collection. 


DIAGHILEV BALLET IN AMERICA, 1916-1917 Room 84 
From the ballet collection of the Music Division. | 


`" AUTHORS AS MAP MAKERS SRD FLOOR CORRIDOR SOUTH 


Mainly imaginative maps by such authors as Mark Twain and R. L. Stevenson. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK ànp FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


THE PRINTS OF ANDRÉ RACZ AND LOUIS SCHANKER 8np FLOOR Connmon SOUTH 
From the collection of the Prints Division. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS ` Mam LoBBY 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, -. 
1847-1928, 

WASHINGTON IRVING 3np FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Frasr FLoon Connmop 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
e 
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